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Abbreviations, Acronyms, Ciphers and 
Signs. lst ed. Subject arranged bibliog- 
raphy consisting of LC cards for 900 
books in all languages. 323pp. 1981. 
$52.00. (SO) 


American Novelists, 1910-1945. (Dictio- 
nary of Literary Biography, Vol. 9.) Bio- 
graphical-critical essays on 156 novelists 
of the period. With many illustrations. 
982pp. in 3 vols. 1981. $198.00/set. 


Britain’s Top 2,000 Private Companies. 
2nd ed. Categories of financial data given 
for each firm include sales, net assets, 
fixed assets, current assets, pre-tax profit, 
exports, number of employees, etc. 264pp. 
Published by Jordan & Sons Ltd., 1982. 
Distributed in North America exclusively 
by Gale. Softbound. $78.00. (SO) 


Canadian Almanac and Directory 1982. 
Four sections: Canadian Directory, 
Almanac Information, Canadian Informa- 
tion and Statistics, and Canadian Law 
Firms and Lawyers. 1,094pp. Published 
by Copp Clark Pitman, 1982. Available in 
the U.S. from Gale. $42.00. (SO) 


Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and Other 
Word-Related Books. 3rd ed. Provides 
reproductions of LC cards for over 28,000 
titles, ranging from general all-purpose 
works to highly specialized word books. 
Vol. 1, English-language works. 519pp. 
1981. $90.00. (SO) Vol. 2, polyglot works 
including English. 462pp. 1982.$135.00. 
(SO) Vol. 3, foreign-language works. 695pp. 
1982. $135.00. (SO) 


European Marketing Data and Statistics 
1982. 18th ed. 300 tables furnish at-a- 
glance comparisons of population, pro- 
duction, trade, consumption, etc., of 26 
European countries. 350pp. Published by 
Euromonitor, 1982. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $ 170.00. (SO) 


European Sources of Scientific and 
Technical Information. 5th ed. Covering 
pure sciences and applied technology, the 
directory presents 2,000 listings for 
national information offices, patent and 
standards offices, etc., in both Eastern 
and Western Europe. 504pp. Published by 
Longman, 1981. Distributed in North 
America exciusively by Gale. S 180.00. (SO) 


Federal Records of World War II. Official 
guide to both civilian and military agencies 
from 1939 through 1945. 2,134pp. in 2 
vols. Republished 1982. (Originally pub- 
lished by U.S. National Archives, 1950.) 
$75.00/set. 


55,000 Largest U.S. Corporations. 30 
categories of data for 47,000 public and 
8,000 private U.S. firms. 900pp. Published 


by News Front/Business Trends Magazine, 
1982. Available from Gale. Softbound. 
$145.00. (SO) 


Harfax Directory of Industry ` +- 
Sources. lst ed. Over 14,000 anno. 
entries describe a wide range of inforisu: 
tion sources on 60 different industries. 
Directory of 2,500 publishers. 1,140pp. in 
2 vols. Published by Ballinger, 1981. Avail- 
able from Gale. $175,.00/set. (SO) 


International Marketing Data and 
Statistics 1982. 7th ed. 300 tables pro- 
vide comparative statistical data on 100 
countries in Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 
the Americas. 350pp. Published by Euro- 
monitor, 1982. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $ 170.00. (SO) 


International Marketing Handbook. 
Marketing profiles for 138 nations plus 
other material useful for the study and 
conduct of international business. Based 
on material produced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other sources. 
2,380pp. in 2 vols. 1981. $140.00/set. 
(SO) 


International Year Book and Statesmen's 
Who's Who. 29th ed. Three sections: inter- 
national organizations, states of the world, 
prominent individuals. Published by 
Kelley's Directories, 1981. Available in 
America from Gale. $120.00. (SO) 


Libros en Venta Hispanoamerica y 
Espana: Supplemento 1979-80 and 
Supplemento 1981. (Spanish Books in 
Print: 1979-80 and 1981 Supplements.) 
Two supplements to the basic Libros en 
Venta (1972). Published by Melcher 
Ediciones, 1982. Distributed exclusively 
by Gale. 1979-80 covers 9,000 titles. 
$50.00. 1981 covers 6,000 titles. $50.00. 
(SO) 


Modern British Dramatists, 1900-1945. 
(Dictionary of Literary Biography, Vol. 10.) 
Illustrated biographical-critical essays, 
each written by a noted expert, furnish 
information on 90 dramatists. 664pp. in 
2 vols. 1982. $132.00/set. 


National Playwrights Directory. 2nd ed. 
Provides personal and career data on 500 
playwrights, both lesser known and major. 
With details on their more than 3,000 new 
and recently written plays. 507pp. 1981. 
$38.00. (SO) 


New York Production Manual. 2nd ed. 
The monumental reference guide to all 
aspects of motion picture production, 
from features and television productions 
to commercials and documentaries. 
1,031 pp. Distributed exclusively by Gale. 
1981. Softbound. $58.00. (SO) 


-Ologies a*'-" s: A Thematic Diktio- 


nary. 2nd -r 4,300 terms plus defini- 
tions arraiiyed under thematic headings. 
368pp. 1981. $62.00. (SO) 


Periodical Title Abbreviations. 3rd ed. 
35,000 entries provide international 
coverage for periodicals in all fields. Vol. 1, 
by abbreviation. 706pp. 1981.$85.00. (SO) 
Vol. 2, by title. 698pp. 1981. $95.00. (SO) 
Also available: New Periodical Title 
Abbreviations, inter-edition supp. Soft- 
bound. $78.00/both. (SO) 


Statistics—Europe. 4th ed. Cites statis- 
tical sources for social, economic, and 
market research in all countries of Europe, 
including Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 508pp. 
Published by CBD Research, 1981. Avail- 
able in America from Gale. $150.00. (SO) 


Suffixes; and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English. lst ed. Covers over 1,500 
common and technical suffixes. 363pp. 
1982. $45.00. (SO) 


Verbatim. Cumulation of Verbatim: The 
Language Quarterly, the most widely read 
language journal in the world. Four hard- 
bound volumes cumulate Volumes 1-6 of 
Verbatim and add a valuable new index. 
1,100pp. in 4 vols. 1982. $80.00/set. (SO) 


World Energy Directory. lst ed. The first 
worldwide guide to non-atomic energy 
research. Describes over 1,200 institutes, 
companies, etc., in 80 countries. 567pp. 
Published by Longman, 198 1. Distributed 
in North America exclusively by Gale. 
$210.00. (SO) 


World in Figures. 3rd ed. Statistical infor- 
mation on 200 countries. Part 1 provides 
comparative world data for population, 
tourism, transport, etc. Part 2 treats each 
country individually. 294pp. Published by 
The Economist, 1981. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $55.00. (SO) 


World Measurement Guide. 4th ed. Offers 
tables and information on standards and 
measurement internationally for a wide 
range of interests. 240pp. Published by 
The Economist, 1980. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $55.00. (SO) 


World Nuclear Directory. 6th ed. A com- 
prehensive worldwide guide to 2,500 
organizations in over 90 countries. 975pp. 
Published by Longman, 1981. Distributed 
in North America exclusively by Gale. 
$210.00. (SO) 





(SO) These titles are available at Gale's 
5% Standing Order discount. Gale books 
are sent on 90-day approval. Deduct 5% if 
you send check with order; same return 
privilege. Customers outside the U.S. and 
Canada add 10% to prices shown. 
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Cover. As summer weather set us daydreaming at American Libraries, we im- : 
agined an exceptional youngster with her own daydreams somewhere on a per- — 
fect lonely beach. Chicago artist Susan Randstrom helped put together the fap” 
tasy, equipped with our musings and a photo of that magical Italian Renaiss 

castle of Capitol Hill, the Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson Building. : 
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July/August 1982 © 


Annual Conference/ Highlights from Philadelphia. 020, CIFA 
A` k G 


NeWS/ Libraries win and lose in major court decision. — A 


Reader Forum/ Our letters-to-the-editor department (formerly 
“Commentary”) gets a new name and a broader scope. — 












Shurkin. Are the days of horror over for the ambitious but much mes 

troubled Research Libraries Group? A Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 

investigates, with comments by Rutherford D. Rogers, Miriam Drake 
{J 


and John Haeger. {a 


Circ stats/ Annual circulation for U.S. public libraries tops or 
billion, according to the University of Illinois. beeen. 






a 
Fees/ “The Library as a Business.” Elizabeth Lunden reports o 
recent, trend-setting conference where the question ) 


free?” but “how much?” 
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Michael Gorman/ Closing out his long-running col 










approaches to bibliographic control, Gorman cons ers the — SS 
Significance of online catalogs in an essay, “Thin <ing th e Thinke 


A Synergetic Profession.” TALIA 












Cutting Edge/ A British librarian takes outreach to new f ontiers, 
and space-age technology comes to the rescue of precious reco 
E A 
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Elections/ Brooke Sheldon emerges as ALA's new vice. Sam 
president/president-elect in a close three-way race. Election story 


includes comments from the victor and list of new councilor Se : 
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division officers. or: 
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Youthreach/ A month-by-month bounty of “Programs at Price: 
Can Afford,” by YA specialist Patricia Boylan. o: MUTANT 
470 Consumer clé ssi fieds 


484 The Source 
488 Currents 


457 Action Exchange 
459 LEADS job listings 
464 Datebook 
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-~ (The full report on the 10ist Annual Conference of the American Library Association, July 
fe 10-16, in Philadelphia, will appear in next month’s issue. The following brief notes were as- 
sembled shortly before the July/August deadline.—A.P, 5.E.B., L.R.P.) ee 
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= At its final session July 14, ALA’s governing Council passed the long-debated Operating 
_ Agreement in a benign manner befitting the City of Brotherly Love. ALA now has a formal 

reement guiding the give and take between the Association and its divisions (Apr., p. 257) 
d a policy for national divisional conferences. It does not have a clear mandate on how to 
a Some $300,000 in the proposed 1988-83 budget in order to make up a projected 1981-82 
‘icit of $178,000 and avoid further red ink. 



































Council rejected a recommendation from the executive director and COPES to eliminate, 
nong other specific items, the Office for Research and the Office for Library Outreach Ser- 
vices. It urged the Executive Board “to solve ALA's fiscal problems in a manner permitting 
ontinuance of OfR and OLOS” The survival of OLOS was the most emotional issue of the 
cil and membership meetings, reflecting angry opposition in an earlier Black Caucus/ 
RMA joint session and in several informal caucuses. Executive Board and COPES were 
; ed back to the drawing board to find, if possible, new cuts or revenues totaling the 
4,000 necessary to keep the two offices going. At the first meeting of the 1982-83 Execu- 
ive Board July 15, all but one member voted to restore OLOS to the 1982-83 COPES budget 
posal and reallocate funds to cover the higher budget ceiling resulting. The board then 
stored OfR by a vote of 7-35. As a temporary “balancing act,” the board added $114,180 in 
red revenue expected out of ALA's Endowment Fund. COPES had recommended against 
ng this uncertain “paper money”; the board will try to identify new and safer sources of 


: ue by October, when the budget is made final. 


n separate actions, Council ended ALA’s boycott of non-ERA states as conference sites, and 
‘firmed its support for the ERA. 


isappointment over ERA’s setback and the prospect of more funding cuts formed the down 
. of an otherwise sensationally upbeat conference, attended by 12,819 and coexisting har- 
niou A r with the Pennsylvania Library Association’s annual meeting. Philly’s weather was 
t d, but so was ALA news, judging from daily headline stories in the Inquirer and other 
major cit; - media. Outgoing President Elizabeth Stone proved herself one of ALA's all-time de- 
i ful impresarios in a series of extravaganzas that began with audience warm-up exercises 
‘elir axed with the unveiling of the U.S. commemorative library stamp she fostered. Stone 
ight a new educational dimension to the conference via effective poster sessions, and 
ped her year-long responsiveness/awareness theme by producing a book of ideas and pre- 
ing a graphic symbol, which Council endorsed as a national library logo. 


‘Incoming President Carol Nemeyer told the Inaugural Banquet audience she would carry 
rth Stone’s library-awareness efforts and pursue her own theme of “connections”—a concept 
fc using on having to do with, rather than doing without. Among the connections she hopes 
0 strengthen are those between libraries and business leaders; literacy groups; librarians 
nd citizen groups; and libraries and the telecommunications world. Nemeyer announced an 


5 C hoc “think team” she has convened to ponder this last connection. 


= The connections theme was anticipated in several of the conference program sessions, 

i, among them one revealing that a design to link computers of the Library of Congress, Re- 

= search Libraries Group, and Washington Library Network should be ready by July 1983. 
Numerous other conference developments augured well for Nemeyer’s “new library declaration 
of interdependence”—a declaration made in Philadelphia, which is not a bad birthplace for 
declarations. 
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Is success spoiling your small copier? 


One of the signs that a small business is doing up to a big 11” x 17” Our unique micro-toning 





well may be a small copier that isn’t. system gives you copies that are crisp and clear 
Because small copiers are designed for small From edge to edge. The 530R even makes reduced 

work loads. Start demanding more, and you may copies. 

start getting more frequent breakdowns. If you don’t need copy reduction, the EP 530R 
Which is why we'd like you to know about the also comes without the R. 

Minolta EP 530R. The bigger small copier. Whichever you choose, you'll be getting a 
The secret of its success is that it’s built to copier that won't fail when you succeed. 

handle work loads ordinary small copiers can't. For the name of your nearest authorized 
And takes big-copier options like a sorter, Minolta dealer, look under our trademark in 

a document feeder, and a counter to help ee the Yellow Pages. Or call toll-free 







-n 800-526-5256. In New Jersey, 


you keep track of how many copies z 
2-201-797-7808. 


you make. > 
It's got a self-diagnostic system — 

to warn you of small problems 

before they become big trouble. 
And it makes copies 
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The EP 530R. “™ 
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©1982 Minolta Corporation copier. 
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Justice Brennan 
follows ALA’s line 


in Island Trees case 


_ By a bare 5-4 majority June 25, the 
| Supreme Court upheld an appeals court 
Pal | decision and sent the six-year-old suit of 
‘ | Pico v. Island Trees (N.Y.) Union Free 

ichool District No. 26 back to federal 
2 Bistri court for trial. The five judges 
zi agreed that school officials who remove 
_| books from school libraries may be re- 
| quired to defend their reasons in federal 

Fe courts. 
| The Supreme Court did not attempt to 
pees pass judgment on the Island Tree school 
dir doard’s removal of nine library books, 
} including The Fixer, by Bernard 
|. Aalamud, Slaughterhouse-Five, by Kurt 
a Vonnegut, Jr., and Soul on Ice, by El- 
a | dridge Cleaver. And one of the five jus- 
a ices remanding the case declined to join 
N the plurality opinion that the First 





ha 


| limits the discretion of public officials to 
: st remove books from school libraries. 

| But in writing the plurality opinion, 

al Justice William J. Brennan declared 
RK “Our constitution does not permit offi- 
M ao sial suppression of ideas.“ He suggested 
Bs that if Pico and the other plaintiffs could 
_ | prove the school board intended to deny 


` | students “access to ideas” with which 
eo the officials disagreed, the plaintiffs 
_ | could win their case. 






| In a dissenting opinion, Chief Justice 

zi Warren E. Burger wrote that subjecting a 

| school board’s actions to federal review 

would bring the Supreme Court peril- 
| ously close to becoming a “super cen- 

S | sor” of school board library decisions. 
E vi 

l Welcome victory 

K oN Despite the fragmented ruling, librar- 

i | ians, civil liberties advocates, and book 

EF publishers hailed the decision. American 

E Civil Liberties Union Executive Director 

ca Tra Glasser called it “a major victory that 

: | comes against the backdrop of a national 

_| epidemic of school book censorship.” 

l -| Bruce Rich, legal counsel to the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers Freedom to 
| Read Committee, said that the “ marvel- 
| ous” ruling “sends a very important 
| message to school boards: act carefully.” 

f = ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom 
| Director Judith Krug told AL, “We have 
_ | succeeded in preserving what we most 
_ | wanted—access to the courts to resolve 
First Amendment disputes when all other 
avenues fail. A plurality of the court said 
that when materials are removed from 
libraries because of the personal value 
system of board members, the students 
may challenge that decision.” 
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Krug delightedly noted that Brennan’s 
opinion came heavily from an amicus 
curiae brief filed by ALA, the Freedom 
to Read Foundation, and the New York 
Library Association, and another by 
AAP. “Brennan followed our line of rea- 
soning, she said. “I could live with that 
statement for the next 20 years.” Sup- 
ported by FtRF, ALA had filed briefs at 
each of the Pico’s three court levels. 

At Island Trees High School in Levit- 
town, Long Island, the nine books re- 
moved in 1975 were still not back on the 
library shelves, and the community was 
still split on the issue. Some school 
board members were confused by the 
ruling, but board president Frank Martin 
termed it “a loss for every parent and 
school board in the country.” He told the 
New York Times the board would meet 
with its lawyers and study its options. 

The Times offered its opinion in an 
editorial June 30. Rather than going 
through the ordeal of a trial, it 
suggested, the Island Trees school board 
members might better “spend their 
energies devising a book policy that 
doesn't insult the intelligence of teen- 
agers.” 


Federal judge rules against 
Erie/BOCES’ off-air taping 
of films for indefinite use 


Nonprofit educational agencies may 
not videotape films shown on television 
for repeated use in public schools with- 
out asking the owner’s permission, Chief 
Justice John T. Curtin of Federal District 
Court in Buffalo ruled on June 21. 
Neither the fair use provisions of the 
copyright law nor the First Amendment’s 
free speech and access guarantees allow 
such action, Curtin said. 

In resolving the five-year-old suit of 
three prominent film companies vs. the 
Erie County Board of Cooperative Edu- 
cational Services (BOCES), Curtin 
clearly determined that BOCES had in- 
fringed copyright by videotaping and 
distributing copies of 19 specific films. 
He permanently ordered BOCES to 
cease copying the companies’ works, but 
postponed a final ruling on temporary 
use of the videotapes and the amount of 
damages BOCES may have to pay to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
Corp., Learning Corp. of America, and 
Time-Life Films, Inc. 

BOCES was created by New York 
State to supply special services to school 
districts that couldn’t afford extras. With 
nearly $1 million worth of electronic 
equipment, the Erie County BOCES has 
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videotaped thousands of educational 
programs from both public and commer- 
cial stations for its videotape library, 
which became the largest in the state. Its 
1975—76 catalog offered some 5,000 
master tapes to its more than 100 
schools. 

Although the three film companies 
have various renting and licensing 
agreements with other educational institu- 
tions, including the neighboring Ap- 
palachian BOCES, Erie County taped 
without seeking permission. The com- 
panies filed suit in October 1977. After a 
preliminary hearing late that year, the 
court temporarily enjoined BOCES from 
taping more of the companies’ programs. 

Representatives of both sides testified 
in a two-week nonjury trial in 1980. LCA 
claimed it had ceased offering films to 
educational stations because off-air tap- 
ing decreased its sales. BOCES argued 
that the constitutional foundation of the 
copyright statutes promotes “the prog- 
ress of science and the useful arts,” and 
also quoted the First Amendment. 


Decision and damages 

Judge Curtin’s 82-page ruling invokes 
both the pre-1976 copyright law and the 
current revision as well as many 
copyright decisions, including Williams 
& Wilkins. In his summary he declares: 
BOCES’ “highly organized and sys- 
tematic practice of making off-the-air 
videotapes of plaintiffs’ copyrighted 
works for use in later years and the mak- 
ing of numerous derivative copies ... 
does not constitute fair use [and] is not 
protected under the First Amendment.” 
He made permanent the order enjoining 
BOCES from copying the films. 

At the same time, Curtin noted that 
some temporary use of the tapes in 
BOCES’ library might be considered 
fair. He gave the parties 30 days to come 
to some kind of agreement before order- 
ing erasure of all infringing copies. 

Curtin rejected the companies’ plea 
that BOCES pay the attorneys’ fees be- 
cause “this case has presented such 
novel issues, based on recent technical 
advancements as well as unsettled issues 
of law and fact.” He requested further 
affidavits on the statutory damages. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, LCA, and 
Time-Life are asking for a total of 
$93,000. 

LCA President William F. Deneen 
spoke for all three plaintiffs when he 
said, “We are enormously gratified that 
the court has recognized the threat which 
off-air duplication presents to our rela- 
tively small industry. Violators can no 
longer claim to misunderstand or be 
exempt from the prohibitions against 
copyright infringement. ” 
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American Association of School Li- 
brarians member Patricia Mautino, who 
directs the Current Resources Center at 
Oswego County’s BOCES, told AL that 
her county came to grips with the prob- 
lem by doing no videotape reproduction. 
She saw valid points on both sides of the 
case, however, and hopes that Curtin’s 
decision “will help us with our interpre- 
tation of copyright. ... It’s very neces- 
sary to provide definition in the delicate 
area of the child’s right to informational 
material. We can’t demand educational 
privilege; producers must get a just in- 
come. We must find a compromise.” 


King report on copyright 
reinforces ALA stand 


Libraries, Publishers, and Photo- 
copies: The Final Report of Surveys 
Conducted for the United States 
Copyright Office was published by King 
Research, Inc., in June. According to 
Nancy Marshall, chair of ALA's sub- 
committee on Copyright, the report con- 
firms and reinforces ALA statements 
that librarians are complying with the 
copyright law, library photocopying has 
not decreased serial subscriptions, and 
users are being served. 

Marshall believes the King report con- 
firms the ALA opinion that the rights of 
copyright proprietors and the needs of 
users have struck the statutory “balanc- 
ing” provided by Section 108 of the law. 

Section 108 authorizes library copying 
that may not fall within the fair use right 
provided in Section 107. To study its ef- 
fect, the Copyright Office had asked 
King Research to survey libraries, pub- 
lishers, and users. Last year King con- 
ducted six separate surveys, which are 
detailed in the 230-page report. The 
findings will contribute to the Register 
of Copyright’s five-year review 
scheduled to go to Congress Jan. 1. 


Notable statistics 
After studying the document, Mar- 
shall pointed out these conclusions: 
@ Combining the statistics, the library 
survey shows that photocopying de- 
creased overall by 16 percent between 
1976 and 1981. 
® The publishing survey indicates that 
mean gross sales of all serials increased 
31 percent in constant dollars between 
1976 and 1980. Scholarly, scientific, and 
technical journal sales increased 59 per- 
cent. 
@ The user survey says that only 1.8 per- 
cent of the patrons reported that libraries 
had refused to make photocopies for 
them. Fewer than 7 percent of users’ 
interlibrary loan requests were rejected. 
Publishers Weekly found other points 
to emphasize. “Copyright Office Report 
Shows Low Photocopying Payments,” 
its June 11 issue headlined. PW said the 
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report shows library photocopying of 
copyrighted works is widespread and 
most of it apparently violates the law. 
During 1980, fewer than 6 percent of 
U.S. libraries made royalty payments to 
the Copyright Clearance Center, the 
King survey found. Just over I percent of 
public libraries reported doing so, while 
20 percent of corporate libraries paid 
royalties. 

Libraries, Publishers, and Photo- 
copies is $25, prepaid, from King Re- 
search, Inc., POB 71, Rockville, MD 
20850. 


Congress rejects Reagan plan 
to zero library programs 


After nearly four months of wran- 
gling, Congress acted late in June to ap- 
prove the broad outlines of a Republican 
plan for federal spending in FY 1983. 
The successful measure drafted by Rep. 
Delbert Latta (R-Ohio) set no specific 
allocations by agency or program, but in 
the budget debates both the House and 
Senate rejected the zero-funding for li- 
braries proposed by President Reagan 
last February. 

The outlook for library programs is 
“guardedly optimistic,” according to the 
ALA Washington Newsletter of June 24. 
The plan assumes that library programs 
will be continued at FY 1982 levels, and 
the school block grant may even be in- 
creased. The Congressional action now 
shifts to the appropriations committes. 

Buried in the Latta budget was a pro- 
posal to eliminate all postal subsidy, in- 
cluding free mail to the visually handi- 
capped. Representatives William Ford 
(D-Mich.), William Coyne (R-Penna.), 
and Frank Wolf (R-Va.) alerted their col- 
leagues to the item, and House-Senate 
conferees compromised on a postal sub- 
sidy of $400,000. That sum, even less 
than President Reagan had suggested, 
will probably cover free mailing to the 
blind, but may cause hefty increases in 
second, third, and fourth class rates. 


Librarians cut salaries 4% 
to save jobs and services 


To preserve six professional positions, 
the Detroit Public Library’s UAW Local 
220, made up of librarians, voted over- 
whelmingly June 18 to accept wage cuts 
and promote adequate service at 22 DPL 
branches. 

The librarians, ranging from reference 
assistants through coordinators, ac- 
cepted a 4-percent modification of their 
salaries by agreeing to take off approx- 
imately 10 unpaid working days during 
the fiscal year. 

According to the cutback plan ap- 
proved by the Detroit Library Commis- 
sion earlier in June, 28 professionals and 
15 other staff members were scheduled 


for layoff July 5, and 24 branches would 
be open two days a week. The revised 
service plan adopted by Local 220 meant 
that only 22 professionals lost their jobs. | — 
Other unions continued to negotiate on | — 
the dismissals of the 15 nomprofessionals. 


months on a 3-day, 2-day schedule. P.. 


Jane Morgan and other administrators f 
hailed the union’s concern for the library | 
and its patrons. “a 





_brary every week. 
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Under the plan which took effect July 


6. the Main, Downtown, and Duffield | — 
Branch operate 40 hours a week; two de 
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branches were closed; and the remaining | — 
. . . a 

22 branches are paired. Each pair is open | 
40 hours a week, alternating every Six | — 
as 
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In approving the professional conces- 


sions, the librarians aimed to save as f 
many jobs as possible and also to staff | 
the branches adequately. DPL Director | 


+ 
Ed 
Mayor Coleman Young, who had | 


withheld some $500,000 in city funds | © 
because he disapproved of last summer's fi 
cutbacks in branch hours, released the |” 
funds in June. The Detroit City Council 4$ 
added a contribution of $100,000 for the | 
library’s f: 
$14,482,000, which 
than in 1981—82. With the 37 layoffs- 
July 5, the DPL staff totals 321. ‘ 

























1982-83 budget of |” 
is $1,400,000 less 
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== news in tric 

Peabody to Hopkins. When the insti- | 
tute set up by Baltimore merchant | 
George Peabody in 1857 ran into finan- | 
cial difficulties 16 years ago, the Enoch | 
Pratt Free Library took over the opera- | a 
tion of the Peabody Library. In 1977, the 1 
institute’s Conservatory of Music be- | 
came affiliated with Johns Hopkins Uni- | 


| 


versity, but the Peabody Collection re- | 
a 


La 


4 


mained a Pratt department. a 
On July | the Pratt Library, suffe! ing | 
from its own budget woes, transfer od | 
the Peabody Library to Johns Hopkins. | 
The university agreed to keep the library | 
open to the public as George Peabody | 
specified. ih. 
The Pratt library has not only main- | 
tained and preserved the Peabody collec- | 
tion, but modernized the historic library | 
building. The scholarly reference col ec- | 
tion of some 250,000 volumes incl ner] 
k 

=! 


p] 
E alll 


some 55 incunabula, the double ele hant } 


= 







folio Audubon, and genealogical source | 
materials. About 100 people use the li- } 


i P Ai 
Hays leaves OLLT. Dick Hays, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for the | 
Office of Libraries and Learning | 
Technologies, has been named the De- | 
partment of Education’s National Collec- f 
tive Bargaining Official. Hays has been 
representing management in negotiating | 
a new union contract for the department 
since September 1981. 
Dr. Malcolm Davis has been Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for the OLLT 
(Continued on p. 472.) 
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ABC Connections 


| CELESTE WEST’S OBSERVATIONS 
_| on the state of the publishing industry 
__| (May, pp. 298-301) are indeed interest- 

| 1ng and provocative. In perusing her list- 
| ings of conglomerates and mergers, 
ž | however, I am struck by a curious anom- 
| aly. Among ABC’s holdings West lists 
| American West magazine, while she 
| shows American West Publishing to be a 
| subsidiary of Crown. A check of a recent 
| issue of American West, however, shows 
| that it is published “by the American 
West Publishing Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Buffalo Bill 
| Memorial Association, a nonprofit edu- 
| cational organization. ...” 


‘ 
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and are subject to editing for economy. 


entire book division to Crown (“Crown 
West,” Publishers Weekly, 3/15/76:19). 


Corporation, which in turn sold the 
magazine to ABC (“ABC Heavies In 
Publishing,” Advertising Age, 3/ 
31/77:3+). Subscribers would not know 
from the masthead that American West 
had become part of ABC’s publishing 
stable, right in there with Hog Farm 
Magazine, Billy Graham, etc. 

Reader Martin does have one fact 
straight. ABC has now sold American 
West, which I am glad to have brought to 
my attention since this relatively small 
transaction to a nonprofit organization is 
not mentioned in the book trade sources I 
monitor, such as Publishers Weekly and 
Library Literature Index, or the business 
and merger index/directories. (There is 
no inclusive clearinghouse of media 
ownership.) 

The whole point of my “owned- 
publishers” charts is to conveniently, 
graphically demonstrate concentration 
and accountability in the book industry 
and to show cross-media ownership as a 
prevailing pattern—in some flux, of 
course. I certainly appreciate Robert 
Martin’s careful reading, but ask him, as 
we say in the Old West, not to overlook 
the forest for the trees. 









DEER 

| Thus, neither American West Publish- 
| ing nor the magazine it issues can have 
_| the connections to ABC and Crown that 
_| West asserts. While not alone adequate 
| to contradict the main thesis of West’s 
_| article, such an egregious error certainly 
ences Skepticism regarding the other 
ah pr racts she presents to support it. 

5 | RoserT S. Martin, ALA member, 

| Chapel Hill, N.C. 

te 


CELESTE West, Booklegger Press, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pretended Competitors 





I WAS MOST IMPRESSED WITH 
Celeste West’s detailed research and 
analysis of the ‘‘Literary-Industrial 
Complex.” 

Pickwick may be a new “discounter,” 
but it has been an established chain in 
California for several years. About 1976 
it was absorbed by Dayton Hudson, and 
for a few years B. Dalton pretended to 
compete with Pickwick at the same or 
nearby malls and stores. 

A fine and needed article. 





| Changing Ownerships 


| Celeste West replies: 
__ | | f).SS°2 ee 


4 
4 









-| and built American West Publishing 
| Company into a spectacular commercial 
| success with its specialization in Old 
| West coffee table books. His marketing 


f flagship was American West magazine, IrvinG F. FriepMan, Cloquet, Minn. 
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American Libraries encourages brief 
comment from readers on recent content in 
our pages or on matters of general interest to 
the library profession. Letters must be signed 


ee he 
featuring scholarship, art, and lots of 
fancy mail-order collectibles (“‘tack,” in 
some circles.) Pfeiffer did indeed sell his 
Buys Book Operation of American 


He then sold American West to the CHC 





READERS 





Publishing Merger Update 


WE WISH TO THANK CELESTE 
West for the updating of two excellent 
lists (Publishers Owned by Conglomer- 
ates and Publishers Acquired by Pub- 
lishers) which accompanied her “ Stalk- 
ing the Literary-Industrial Complex.” 

These lists are useful to the publishing 
industry, as well as to librarians. I realize 
that the selective list of publishing mer- 
gers is limited owing to space considera- 
tions, but, perhaps, you will want to in- 
clude at least these in a supplemental or 
future updated listing: 


PUBLISHERS OWNED 
BY CONGLOMERATES 
International Thomson Holdings, Inc. 

Callaghan & Co. 
CBI Publishing Co. 
Research Publications 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 
Wadsworth 
Warren, Gorham & Lamont 


PUBLISHERS ACQUIRED 
BY PUBLISHERS 

American Elsevier Publishers, Inc. 

Congressional Information Service 
SFN Companies, Inc. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Silver Burdett Co. 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

University Park Press 


Harotp H. Laskey, ALA member, 
Moseley Associates, Inc., 
Management Consultants / 
Publishing, New York City 


“Of Women and Men" 


I WANT TO BELIEVE THAT YOUR 
recent editorial, “Of Women and Men 
...’ (May, p. 285), was intended to be 
supportive of unbiased hiring. Unfortu- 
nately, the unmistakable implication that 
Merrily Taylor and other female direc- 
tors have been appointed to library direc- 
torships because they are women and not 
because they are highly qualified indi- 
viduals is destructive and hurtful to the 
human beings involved. Merrily Taylor 
has been Director of Services at Colum- 
bia University for four years, and I be- 
lieve that Brown University hired her 
because of her outstanding record of 
achievements and her remarkable poten- 
tial for future contributions. 

The fact that previous administrations 
have failed to recognize the qualifica- 
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> ANNOUNCING THE HORTICULTURAL 


REFERENCE BOOK FOR THE 1980'S. 
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THE ORTHO PROBLEM SOLVER 


š E most comprehensive horticultural ref- 





erence book ever designed. Sophisticated 

enough for the professional gardener and 
simple enough for the novice. A cross-indexed 
reference work of more than 25,000 index en- 
tries compiled by the staff of ORTHO Books and 
hundreds of university horticulturalists from 
throughout the U.S. 

An indispensable resource for anyone in- 
terested in any aspect of horticulture, THE 
ORTHO PROBLEM SOLVER identifies and lists 
remedies for almost every indoor and outdoor 
pest and disease that plagues plants, shrubs, 
gardens, lawns, trees or grounds. It is the only 
major reference work that lists plant problems 
by symptoms. 

Complete with detailed full-color photog- 
raphy for every problem, THE ORTHO PROBLEM 
SOLVER contains more than 1,000 pages of eas- 
ily accessible detailed information. The mas- 
sive index helps the reader quickly locate and 
find specific solutions and ORTHO product 
recommendations for controlling pests, weeds 
and diseases. 

THE ORTHO PROBLEM SOLVER. Send for 
more information and a sample section of THE 
ORTHO PROBLEM SOLVER. Chevron Chemi- 
cal Company, ORTHO Information Services, 
Room 3646, Dept. 83, chevron 


575 Market St., San we ORTHO 


Francisco, CA 94105. 
Chevron Chemical 


Company 
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Reader forum 
i . . s 
f tions of outstanding women in the pro- 


fession should not tarnish the reputations. 


enlightened administrations. The self- 

~- Įį serving and insensitive discounting of 
| female achievements by attributing indi- 
Ee vidual successes to the requirements of 
| affirmative action is certainly counter- 
_| productive to the purported goal of your 
| ae editorial. 

| I think you owe Merrily Taylor an 

Aq apology —in print. 
| _ Parricta Battin, ALA member, 


1g = Columbia University Libraries, New 
eh: York City 


i of those women now appointed by more 
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| = YOUR EDITORIAL, “OF WOMEN 
| and men...,” does nothing to assuage 
| i the battle of the sexes but helps to rein- 
| force the feeling that reverse discrimina- 
i “Sa is now the order of the day. Worse 
, pu, it tends to blunt the achievement of 
V errily Taylor by implying that her ap- 
ae 2 ointment at Brown University was 
|m ade—all other things presumably 
be ae equal—principally because she is 
woman. 
This implication is further reinforced 
erhaps unwittingly) by the initial sen- 
€ of the section on ALA elections: 
en it comes to the well being of 
i, however, I can see no rationale for 
electing presidents based i in any way on 
the sex of the candidates.’ 
ET e editorial, well intentioned though 
i it may be, fails to support, unequivocal- 
i y. the premise that the best person 
| |% ould win. 
James Hoon, Brock University 
- Library, St. Catharines, Ontario 
























1 note: My editorial does indeed 
ggest that one or two “slight boosts” for 


will I be he order of the day. In response to 
AG as = letter writers, I must argue that noth- 


at Feiler. The editorial praises Brown’s 
tive recruitment of women candidates, 


xh P e. on their own merits, for a top library 
Fl. hes historically held by men. 
he 

ap 


Bon. 


: cf sf 1 READ WITH DELIGHT YOUR 
| April table of contents blurb for “On My 
| Mind”: “Bernard Vavrek argues that a 
bachelor’s degree is an appropriate entry 
e _level for most of the nation’s librarians.” 
| I read the article itself with less delight 
| and some difficulty, but still a high level 
_ | of interest. 
hae Vavrek’s conclusion, namely, that 
“Accreditation of librarians must begin 
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with those who complete a bachelor’s 
program with a specialization in library 


39 


science,” can be supported quite nicely 
without resorting to the weak arguments 
put forward by the author. 

The crux of the issue is simply that 
most jobs in most libraries can be han- 
dled perfectly well by persons with no 
more than a bachelor’s degree. Evidence 
for this contention is available to anyone 
who will take the trouble to look around 
a library and observe carefully the nature 
of most tasks performed. Truth to tell, 
they are not very complex or difficult. 

Further support is available by com- 
paring librarianship with other fields that 
require no more than a bachelor’s degree 
for entry, e.g., medical technology, nurs- 
ing, physical therapy, computer science, 
engineering, teaching, etc. It would be 
difficult to argue that any of these are 
less complicated or difficult than librar- 
ianship; for most of the above, the con- 
trary is true. In many such occupations 
the potentially dire consequences of a 
mistake resulting from inadequate train- 
ing are hard to compare with the conse- 
quences of a similar mistake in librar- 
ianship. Moreover, a significant number 
of librarians now do enter the field and 
seem to perform adequately with only a 
bachelor’s degree. 

I would not argue that the bachelor’s 
degree should be the only degree or evi- 
dence of training ever required of a li- 
brarian. There would seem to be consid- 
erable merit in obtaining a bachelor’s 
degree with an emphasis in library sci- 
ence followed by a specialized training 
in one of a number of disciplines depend- 
ing upon the individual’s abilities, goals, 
and particular situation. For an increas- 
ing number of library jobs, training in 
management, computer science, or other 
subject specialty may be more appropri- 
ate than more library science work. 


Dennis D. Dıckınson, ALA member, 
Beloit (Wis.) College Libraries 


101 Uses for Rigatoni 


I WANT TO ACKNOWLEDGE RE- 
ceipt of the box of rigatoni for my efforts 
in your “101 Uses for a Dead Catalog” 
contest (May, p. 290). It arrived last Fri- 
day and in good shape. I am now trying 
to think of 101 uses for a box of rigatoni. 

I would like to thank you for the fame 
and recognition I have, of course, re- 
ceived, and also for the idea of having 
the contest at all. It certainly did 
brighten a few days here. I’m looking 
forward to seeing some of the other win- 
ners. 


B.B. Rite, ALA member, Wichita 
(Kans.) State University Library 


Ed. note: Winners will be showcased 
in the November issue. 


Citation Training 


THE LETTER FROM STUART a 


Basefsky (April, p. 226) states that “no 
library school offers a course in citation 
practice.” This does not surprise me. 
The inference, however, is that library 
schools do not teach citation practice. 
This would be a false inference. 

At Berkeley the first, required intro- 
ductory course shows students that more 
than one standard citation system exists 
and requires them to choose and use 
accurately one of these practices. As for 
undergraduates who are not enrolled in a 
library school program, our elective Bib- 
liography 1 course has taught careful ci- 
tation practice to more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the period since 1968. 


Micuaet K. Bucutanp, ALA member, 
School of Library and Information 
Studies, Berkeley, Calif. 


Helpful PaperChase Citations 


THE ARTICLE TITLED ‘“‘FRIEND- 
ly’ Catalog Forgives User Errors” by 
Pauline A. Cochrane (May, pp. 303- 06) 
contained a citation on page 303 which 
readers may wish to look up. Please cor- 
rect it to read Computers and Biomedical 
Research, 10(1977), 423—430. The 
name of the article for those who may 
wish to acquire it through interlibrary 
loan is ““PaperChase: a Computer-Based 
Reprint Storage and Retrieval System,” 
by Robert F. Beckley and Howard L. 
Bleich. 

Additional citations of possible inter- 
est to readers are: 


l. “PaperChase: a Computer Program to 
Search the Medical Literature,” by Gary L. 
Horowitz, M.D., and Howard L. Bleich, 
M.D. New England Journal of Medicine, 
305(1981), 924-930. 

2. ““PaperChase Answers Literature Search 
Problem.” Computers and Medicine, 
10(1981), 4. 


Finally, readers may wish to know that 
bibliographic searching via mini- and 
microcomputers is a growing field. 
ERIC has already developed a “Micro- 
search Software Package” for use on 
Apple computers. The user’s manual is 
only $10. For more information, see 
ERIC/IR Update, 4(1981), 1,4. 

We at the Medical College of Georgia 
Library have developed an education 
course, HLR 301, to teach physicians 
bibliographic searching of the health sci- 
ence literature. One component of this 
course is online bibliographic searching. 
However, we are extending our content 
to include knowledge databases and arti- 
ficial intelligence research which will 
allow online diagnosis and question- 
and-answer exchanges of information. 


Mary Louise TURNER, ALA member, 
Medical College of Ga., Augusta (1) 
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COVER-UPS 
MAKE 

PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 
LAST LONGER 






Paperbacks save money, Installed Cover-Ups* 
save paperbacks. They re the answer to 
adding longevity to the life of your paperbacks 
at an affordable price. 


Protect your paperbacks while enhancing the 
full-color cover art and copy sealed beneath a 
15 mil. thickness of clear plastic. Permanently 
adhered to the cover, the Installed Cover-Ups® 
will not peel off. 


Your paperbacks arrive ready to meet the de- 
mand of your students or patrons. Installed 
Cover-Ups? are available on any size mass mar- 
ket or trade paperback ordered from Baker & 
Taylor. 


EASTERN DIVISION MIDWESTERN DIVISION 
50 Kirby Avenue Gladiola Avenue 

Somerville, NJ 08876 Momence, IL 60954 

(201) 722-8000 (815) 472-2444 





SOUTHERN DIVISION 
Mt. Olive Road 
Commerce, GA 30599 
(404) 335-5000 


Professionally /nstalled Cover-Ups® are avail- 
able at the one low price of $1.65. 


Cataloging and processing services are avail- 
able. 


Easy to order—simply indicate Cover-Ups? on all 
book orders, or contact the Sales Department of 
the Baker & Taylor distribution center nearest 
you to modify your account specifications. 
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KO BAKER & TAYLOR 


Book Professionals Since 1828 
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| The rise sng fan ad tise Gf RLG 





Editor’s background note 


The biggest news of early summer 1982 might have been the 
= death of the Research Libraries Information Network, the 
2 most ambitious cooperative automation project in the history 
| of American research libraries and key to the welfare of the 
k _ Research Libraries Group, its parent organization. In early 
ag _ May, the skies over RLG headquarters at Stanford University 
| blackened with vultures, and some observers believed the 
_ time had come for last rites. Yet, in late May and early June, 
E  RLIN managed to gain a new lease on life. That was dramatic 
g enough in itself; but it also capped what may be the most 
_ instructive story of the year for all libraries faced with the 
E hazards and expenses of large-scale automation. 
A RLIN’s imminent death became summer news when the 
_ May LJ/SLJ Hotline highlighted a grim “Report on the Per- 
formance Problems of the RLIN Computer Systems” pre- 
: pared at Dartmouth, an RLG member. The Dartmouth study 
charged that serious technical and staff problems of RLIN had 
_ been concealed behind optimistic reports and predictions. 
i Hotline’ s story added that Edward E. Shaw, resigning as 
s president of RLG, said he no longer enjoyed the trust and 
oa: of the RLG board. 
The May 31 Hotline carried two follow-up items. Harold 
A Eo chouse, director of libraries at the University of Nevada, 
Reno, said the Hotline story “looked like an attempted hatchet 
job” on RLIN, and that RLIN’s problems were on the mend. 
-Stanford University President Donald Kennedy, in a general 
statement for the press, said that he believed RLIN would 
work, but could not -promise anybody anything except con- 
k tinuous and devoted attention.’ 
E The June 23 Chronicle of Higher Education reported a 
A ‘statement of hope from Shaw—that RLG will begin support- 
Ber itself in 1982—83 with income from fees for its 
_ services—and noted that Patricia M. Battin, Columbia Uni- 
versity library director, is on six-month’s duty as acting RLG 
ee president while trustees seek a successor to Shaw. 
By ? Paying the price of serving only a segment of the library 
_ community and without funds for elaborate PR, RLG has had 
_ less coverage in the general library press than the broader- 
based bibliographic network and utility, OCLC. And so it 
Bi seemed worthwhile to reprint for a larger audience an out- 
' standing saga of RLG—an analysis that goes up to the 
= present—that appeared in the June 9 Campus Report of Stan- 
-ford University. 
_ The author, Joel Shurkin, is a former Philadelphia Inquirer 
reporter who shared a 1980 Pulitzer Prize for coverage of the 
= Three Mile Island episode. He is now with the Stanford Uni- 
versity News Service. His cooperation in our reprinting of the 
RLG story is much appreciated. 
In addition, we asked a few key figures in cooperative 
automation to comment on the RLG story and state of affairs. 
Their remarks are included. —A.P. 
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The Research Libraries Group rides the costliest rollercoaster in Libraryland 
by Joel Shurkin 


n Friday, May 21, there was a champagne party on the 

wooden patio of the Research Libraries Group (RLG) 

here at Stanford. It was the first time the 60 or so 

employees of RLG had anything to celebrate for quite 
a while. 

Across Jordan Quadrangle, in the Forsythe computing cen- 
ter, a new leased $3.6 million IBM 3081 computer, dedicated 
only to serving RLG members and customers, was setting new 
records for successful and speedy transactions. The air was 
clear and sunny, and the smell of disaster seemed at last gone. 

Until one week before that party, RLG, the largest coopera- 
tive effort by America’s leading universities and research 
libraries, was flirting with disaster. Its demise would have 
been a blow to academic research everywhere. 

“It’s one of the really bona fide examples of strong institu- 
tional cooperation among great universities in this country,” 
says Stanford President Donald Kennedy. “It had a symbolic 
value that went far beyond the issue of research libraries. It 
was a test of whether really important academic resources 
could be shared.” 

It has great importance to the Stanford community as well. 
The University has about $1.5 million in loans invested in 
RLG, and not a small amount of prestige was associated with 
the group. RLG is housed here and Stanford maintains the 
computer system. The president of RLG, Edward Shaw, who 
resigned during the troubles, is a Stanford associate provost. 

Rumors of conflict-of-interest, management incompetence, 
and financial woes abounded on campus and in RLG member 
communities. RLG terminals became a standing joke in librar- 
ies that had them. Kennedy had to face irate faculty members 
here and cope with angry library directors and university 
officials across the country. 

How did RLG get into this mess? Are the bad times truly 
over? 

A two-month investigation ef RLG has indicated that its 
troubles were a combination of unfortunate management deci- 
sions, the inherent difficulty of starting any complex, state- 
of-the-art system, and a great deal of very bad luck. 

It also appears that the champagne party might be quite 
appropriate, if a little premature. 


A smashing idea 


What follows is the history of RLG and Stanford’s in- 
volvement in it. It is also the story of what went wrong and 
how it was fixed. 

The one thing about RLG that is not controversial is that it 
is a smashing idea. RLG could eliminate a great deal of 
duplicated efforts on the part of the 24 member institutions 
and the 250 or so other users of its service. 

It should be able to speed up acquisition of books, as many 
libraries can issue orders through their computer terminals. It 
can also help libraries put their valuable and shrinking funds 
in fields not already duplicated by other libraries. 
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“If Yale collects ancient Icelandic manuscripts, Stanford 
does not have to,” explains William Massy, Stanford’s vice- 
president for business and finance. Because it is possible to 
get overnight delivery, a Stanford researcher can search the 
corhputer, locate the manuscript in the Yale library and ideally 
get it or a reproduction by the next afternoon. 

With library costs exploding, a system such as RLG may be 
the only way large research libraries can maintain quality. 
Stanford understood this fairly early. In the late 1960s, under a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education instigated by the 
Institute for Communication Research, Stanford created a 
computer program called BALLOTS, which helped handle 
acquisition and cataloging for the university library system. 
In the early 1970s, BALLOTS was merged with SPIRES, 
Stanford’s data retrieval program, first developed to help 
physicists keep track of scientific papers. The combination of 
BALLOTS and SPIRES gave the Stanford libraries a unique 
automated system for both administration and research. 


Stanford watches OCLC 


Other institutions recognized the need for computers in 
libraries. One group formed the Ohio College Library Center 
[now Online Computer Library Center] (OCLC), which 
merged several library functions on a computer. Because it 
lacked a program like SPIRES, however, it was of limited use 
for research. | 


Rutherford Rogers comments 


| am the last person actively directing a library from among 
the four who conceived RLG and gave it its initial impetus 
(Richard Couper, Douglas Bryant, Warren J. Haas). None of 
us contemplated the difficulties of launching such an 
enterprise, and yet in retrospect the difficulties don’t seem 
so surprising. At first it appeared impossible to overcome the 
loyalty of some staff members to their parent institution and 
the corollary of regarding RLG as a foreign “force.” But that 
obstacle was overcome and is remarkably inconspicuous 
with a much larger membership. 


The technical problems have proved to be much more 
immense and intractable, but several unfortunate decisions 
exacerbated by bad luck with hardware have been put to 
rights. And whereas much more development work is desir- 
able to enable the system to cope with such matters as 
authority control and serials handling, there is reason for 
very considerable optimism. We now need to run for a year 
at present workloads to determine costs and the way to 
distribute the costs to users. 


The RLIN system is powerful, and we have reason to be 
proud of the accomplishments of central staff. Undoubtedly, 
further problems remain to be solved, but there is a convic- 
tion among university officers that RLG is an undertaking of 
the greatest importance, not only in sharing costs and re- 
sources but also in offering a new method of handling infor- 
mation that will transform research. 


| believe the diversity represented by OCLC, WLN, and 
RLG is healthy. RLG is more than a bibliographic utility 
because it is actively pursuing collaborative collection de- 
velopment, non-roman scripts, preservation, and many other 
matters of particular concern to research: libraries. These 
issues are not going to evaporate, and the RLG structure is 
proving especially effective in dealing with them. Let us hope 
that the resourcefulness and courage already evident in 
RLG will see us through to the promised land. 


Rutherford D. Rogers 
Yale University Librarian 
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Nonetheless, OCLC began expanding westward and was 
selling its services in southern California. To counter this in 
part, Stanford began selling its BALLOTS-SPIRES combina- 
tion in northern California, Nevada, and Utah. It was not a 
very successful venture commercially, however, and lost 
money — $175,000 in 1977. 

In 1974, Yale, Columbia, Harvard, and the New York Pub- 
lic Library had formed the Research Libraries Group, incor- 
porating it in Branford, Conn. Its operation was mostly man- 
ual, although it was hoped it could soon take advantage of its 
new technology. | 

Stanford did not consider joining RLG at the time. It had ` 
BALLOTS, and BALLOTS was meeting most of its needs. 
But it was still losing money. 

Ed Shaw, then assistant to Provost William Miller, was 
asked in 1977 to look at BALLOTS to see if it should be kept. ` 
Shaw estimated that BALLOTS would lose $800,000 out of 
general funds the next year. 

“The decision [to be made] was,” he remembers, “should 
we get the hell out of it?” 

Some of the functions could be served by joining OCLC. 
The point was that BALLOTS offered things OCLC couldn't. 
Was it worth the extra cost? 

At about this time, the RLG group back in Connecticut 
decided it needed some sort of common technical processing 
system. It asked for proposals from a number of organiza- 
tions, including Stanford because of BALLOTS. 

“RLG could become a way [in which] Stanford could par- 
ticipate to do some of the things we knew we had to do, © 
Shaw says. “About that time we began to look at 20-year 
projections, the cost of scholarly information (meaning the 
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library budget), and it was clear we couldn’t afford what the 
cost escalatiogs said was going to happen in the next 20 years. 

“The library would either depreciate in its capacity to 
support instructional research, or we'd have to throw so much 
money into it that tuition would go way up and faculty salaries 
would go way down.” The long term cost escalation was 
second only to energy, Shaw says. 

Miller and Shaw went East in 1977 and proposed BAL- 
LOTS for RLG. They said that if RLG chose another system, 
and if the system looked reasonable, Stanford would join RLG 
and convert to the new system. 


Stanford and RLG conjoined 


In the spring of 1978, RLG chose BALLOTS. 

“For reasons having only a little to do with that selection, 
Harvard withdrew,” Shaw says. 

Although Stanford was not yet a member of RLG, the 


University joined in proposals to the “national bankers,” the 


foundations, for money to turn BALLOTS into a national 


_ system. The foundations said they could produce less than 


half the sum requested, and then only if the other research 
institutions joined RLG. 

“We talked to a few other institutions, like Princeton, Penn, 
and Cornell, and what they said was,” if you get the money 
then we'll come in because we don’t want to take the risks. 
“We were in a circle.” 

Stanford lent RLG $800,000, billed back to Stanford, to 
keep it alive to the end of 1978. 

Meanwhile RLG was having “leadership problems,” and 
on Oct. 13, 1978, to Shaw’s surprise, the RLG board elected 
him president, although Stanford still hadn’t joined. 

The Andrew Mellon Foundation broke the bottleneck, 


_ pledging $1 million to RLG so it could go back to the Prince- 
_ tons, Penns, and Cornells of the country and say it had the 


_ money. Stanford joined in February 1978, and transferred the 


_ software and data base to RLG. The University of Michigan, 


Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, and 
the University of Iowa joined as well. 
But, despite the obvious benefits of such an organization, 


most other universities shied away, and from the start RLG 


= was undercapitalized, Shaw says. This came as a surprise 
_ because it was then felt RLG’s main problem would be han- 
_ dling the demand, he says. Instead it had a supply problem. 


“The library field is rife with politics, rife with profes- 


= sional concerns,” Shaw says. “There were concerns about 


RLG as it existed ... as being elitist. ... The decision point 


was library directors.” 


Nonetheless, RLG moved to Stanford in the spring of 1979. 


= It was hooked into Stanford’s IBM 370-168 computer. BAL- 


~ or 


_ LOTS was renamed the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work (RLIN). The network was later transferred to a new IBM 
_ 3033. Eventually RLG was given its own 3033, designated the 
_“B” machine as opposed to the Center for Information Tech- 


= nology’s (CIT) “A” machine, used for Stanford computing. 


The system plugged into the 3033 was called RLIN-1, 
according to John Schroeder, RLG’s director of computer 
System services. It was really just BALLOTS and SPIRES 
adapted to handle more than one library. The computer people 
at CIT and RLG had “kludged” the programming, which is 
computer jargon for making “quick and dirty” changes. There 
were lots of flaws in the kludged system. 
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The biggest problem was multiple listings. Every time a 
library entered a book, the computer saved the entry. "The 
libraries could change and maintain the entry, but as the data 
base grew it became unmanageable. If a researcher wanted to 


look up a reference, he or she would be presented with all the - 


entries for that one reference, sometimes 40 or 50 of them. 

A newer program, RLIN-2, was being developed that 
would be state-of-the-art and would do all of the things RLG 
was set up to do, including solve the duplicate entry problem. 


Shaw’s three jobs 


Meanwhile, Shaw was now working three “half-time” jobs: 
president of RLG, associate provost for information systems, 





The view from OCLC 


Research libraries have choices. They are not locked into 
one system. Shurkin, in his article about RLG, suggests that 
the demise of RLG would be a “... blow to academic re- 
search everywhere.” It is difficult to believe that the RLIN 
computer system serving a limited number of libraries af- 
fects academic research everywhere. Currently 76 ARL li- 
braries are members of OCLC. In addition, 14 RLG member 
libraries have expressed their intent to become tape loading 
members of OCLC while maintaining their commitment to 
RLG resource sharing programs. 

Research libraries have had and will continue to have a 
strong voice in OCLC affairs. The interests of research librar- 
ies are reflected through the Board of Trustees, the OCLC 
Users Council, and the Research Libraries Advisory Commit- 
tee (RLAC). Members of RLAC and the directors of OCLC 
research libraries concluded that OCLC can facilitate 
cooperative programs but cannot create or mandate them. 
Resource sharing, cooperative collection development, 
preservation, cooperative cataloging, and other activities 
must be initiated and implemented by libraries and their 
parent institutions. OCLC supports these activities by provid- 
ing services and facilities judged by research libraries to be 
appropriate and cost effective. 

OCLC, unlike RLIN, is self-supporting. OCLC operations 
are financed by revenues earned from services provided to 
member institutions. Operations are not subsidized by foun- 
dation grants or government appropriations. Research librar- 
ies in OCLC are paying only for the services they use. OCLC 
is a financially viable organization, able to provide facilities 
and systems to research Jibraries and universities willing to 
join and commit themselves to cooperative activities. All 
academic libraries and institutions of higher education share 
a common goal of promoting academic scholarship and re- 
search. While the difficulties of the RLIN computer system 
may be regrettable and represent a financial loss to Stanford 
and other institutions, academic scholarship and research 
continue to flourish. 

The long-range outlook for bibliographic networks is un- 
certain and dependent upon technological developments, 
economics, and changes in library user behavior. Microcom- 
puters in homes and offices will equip people to access 
many sources of information directly. Expectations of re- 
search libraries and faculty and student needs for reading 
material, documents, and data will change. The survival of 
OCLC, RLIN, WLN, and others will be determined by their 
ability to meet the changing demands of libraries and users. 

Miriam A. Drake 
Chair, Board of Trustees, OCLC, Inc. 
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and head of CIT. They wound up being three full-time jobs. 

“It was a dumb thing to do,” he admits now. But, he says, 
“there wasn’t any option. Like many entrepreneurial activi- 
ties such as this, in the early stages it’s very dependent on a 
single individual, and the single individual was me. Good, 
bad, or indifferent, there wasn’t anyone else at the time. It was 
an assignment. It was in Stanford’s best interest—flat out— 
and still is.” 

But it was an impossible situation, as Shaw soon learned. It 
was his first mistake. Financial problems still plagued RLG. 
In the fall of 1980 it reached a crisis. 

“We had done a survey the previous spring of our business 
for the next year,” Shaw says. “We surveyed our members 
and made some estimates about how many titles they 
cataloged. In September, October, and November 1980 they 
were cataloging much less than we had projected, and we had 
less income, bigger deficits.” 

The answer was an agreement Shaw calls “unprecedented 
in the history of higher education.” The 24 members pledged 
grants or loans totalling $4 million. Foundations added an- 
other $1.5 million. That paid the bills for 1981. 

“What’s unprecedented is that institutions the size of 
Michigan and Yale found RLG so important that they were not 
going to let it die,” Shaw says. 

Meanwhile, the RLG technical staff was trying to get 
RLIN-2 ready, while others at RLG were trying to market the 
system and get other universities to join. 

At about that time the very last thing RLG needed was 
technical problems. That is precisely what happened. 


‘Kludging’ the system 


In February 1981, the technical staff began converting the 
data base for RLIN-2. In order to avoid the duplication of 
entries, which frustrated researchers and slowed the system, 
RLIN-2 would establish one primary entry for each volume 
and treat the rest as secondary entries, available if needed. 

The system is called “clustering.” Essentially, the com- 
puter did the clustering, searching through its data base for all 
the titles it could find that matched. One would be selected to 
serve as the primary. But the entries were made by fallible 
humans, and some of the entries didn’t match. 

“The computer was spitting out exceptions that it couldn't 
handle. We had some really pathological cases,” Schroeder 
says, “where we got clusters in the thousands, either because 
of a fluke in the program or a fluke in the data.” 

Each exception had to be handled manually. It was, as 
Schroeder remarks “a nontrivial problem,” taking several 
months and thousands of computer runs. 

Meanwhile, IBM had thrown a curve ball. It had announced 
that it would no longer support the operating system in the 
3033s because it had a new one. The operating system is the 
series of commands that tells the computer how to go about its 
business. CIT was now hard at work converting all the 
software in the 3033s to the newer, supposedly improved 
system, “quite a traumatic conversion,” Schroeder says. 

The new system, called MVS, was to solve the severe 
memory restrictions of the old system, SVS. The old system 
had 16 million bytes to handle everything in the computer. At 
CIT that meant 16 megabytes handling MILTEN, the telepro- 
cessing system, ORVYL, the time-sharing system, and 
WYLBUR, the text-editing system. (The names come from 
Milton Wright, the father of Wilbur and Orville Wright. The 
Stanford computer scientists who invented the systems hated 
acronyms). 
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MVS, however, was supposed to be able to provide 16 
megabytes for each of the systems, a considerable improve- 
ment. What IBM didn’t tell CIT was that it didn’t work out 
that way. 

RLIN’s B machine was to be converted,go*MVS after 
August. Until then RLIN was going to be short of memory 
capacity as its members added catalog entries. At this point 
Shaw made his second mistake. 


Shaw’s “second mistake” 


Writing and producing software is enormously expensive. 
IBM spends more money working on the software for its 
computers than it does for the nuts and bolts. RLG was 
running out of money, and not having RLIN-2 online was 
costing a fortune. 

Shaw figured that with the new operating system he could 
have larger memory capacity. “I put a lot of pressure on the 
technical staff to deliver RLIN-2, and with the board’s con- 
currence we decided to bring what we had of RLIN-2 up on 
Sept. 15, 1981. 

“That was a mistake. It wasn’t ready. 

“I didn’t see any option: we didn’t have any more money. 
We used up all of our capital money. We didn’t see an option to 
try to make it work.” 

RLIN-2 went into the computer. RLG members had been 
told to stop cataloging for a month and a half so that the 
technical staff could finish their work on RLIN-2. An enor- 
mous backlog had piled up. 

Finally, when RLIN-2 started up, all the chickens came 
home to roost. (Continued on p. 454.) 
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“We had stability problems,” Schroeder says. The com- 
puter crashed regularly. Response time fell off. 

Predictions about how the system would be used proved to 
be incorrect as members began heavily using aspects of the 
system in* ways that had not been anticipated, much of it 

_ having to do with trying to dispose of the backlog. 


A nasty surprise—and the fatal mistake 


It was just then that CIT noticed the problem with the new 
operating system. 

“The surprise was—and let me tell you, a nasty surprise— 
that the virtual memory space (the space available to perform 
each job) was a lot smaller than we thought it was going to 
be,” Schroeder says. When CIT tried to add the expected four 
megabytes of memory they found they could only add one. 
Shaw had been relying on the added memory. 

Now the RLG staff was trying to fix RLIN-2 while it was 
operating, CIT was trying to make the new operating system 


_ do what they expected it to do, members were complaining, 


the computer was crashing, and Ed Shaw made his third, and 


= fatal, mistake. 


Shaw is a tall, striking, complex man, with a full, greying 
beard, a Stanford graduate. He worked his way up through the 
university administration, and served as assistant to Provost 
Miller. As head of CIT he held one of the most important jobs 
on campus. 

As a major research institution Stanford requires top-flight 
computing services. It is rich enough not to have to haggle 
over equipment, and as Shaw proudly states, he has some of 


_ the best people in the world to work with. 


But Shaw was now essentially riding three horses simul- 


_ taneously, an impossible task. As head of RLG and CIT he 
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was, in effect, his own best customer. It left him open to 
charges that he favored Stanford over RLG. 

_ As associate provost for information systems he had a 
campus-wide responsibility for computing. Yet he ran the 
largest provider of computing on campus, a situation also rife 


with the possible charges of conflict-of-interest. 


Shaw had been expecting things to get better in the autumn. 
Instead they were much worse. Things were, he now admits, 


= not entirely in his control. 


_ The IBM syndrome 


Earlier in the year it was decided that the solution to the 
problems might have to be a new computer. CIT had asked for 
bids. The competition was between IBM, which had just 
announced the 3081, and Amdahl, which was working on a 
machine called the 5860. 

IBM had several advantages. First, Stanford has always 
done business with IBM for its mainframe (large) machines. 
There is a factor called the “IBM Syndrome” which pops up 


= whenever an IBM customer considers changing computer 
= manufacturers. Though IBM’s machines are never really 
_ State-of-the-art, they are very good. And IBM has a legendary 


customer support group that, when called upon, will hold the 
hands of its customers. 

Amdahl produces fine machines that can use IBM software. 
The problem was that the 5860 would not be ready for another 
18 months, and a substitute, the V-8, was deemed too small 
for the task, according to Vice-President William Massy. 

The 3081 had another advantage, Massy says. It has a dual 
processor, which means it is essentially two computers 
hooked through one processing system capable of running 
them both. Amdahl’s machine was a single processor. 
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But some on Shaw’s technical staff felt one 3081 could not 
handle both Stanford’s and RLG’s work, despite the dual 
processors. They believed it was possible to upgrade the 
[RLG] B machine (which was slightly smaller than the A). 
Shaw overrode the objections and ordered one 3081. < 

“Combining the technical environments into a single 3081 
appeared to be a reasonable decision at the time,” Massy 
says. “Ex post facto, it doesn’t look so good.” 

“It seemed as though, technically, the 3081 was not going 
to be any worse than the two 3033s, and from a financial point 
of view, it was definitely a more advantageous configura- 
tion,” says Schroeder. 

“If I made a mistake,” says Shaw, “the mistake I made was 
in late November and early December of last year in not 





RLG programs that work 


The Research Libraries Information Network is the auto- 
mated infrastructure supporting RLG’s program activities. 
These programs have made excellent progress in recent 
months, despite the ups and downs of the RLIN system. 
Some highlights: 


Interlibrary loan: A new system has been designed and 
will be put in service in August 1982. Replacing an interim 
message-file system in use since early 1980, the new sys- 
tem will help members quickly reply to and deliver on intra- 
RLG loan and photocopy requests. 


Public services: RLG has completed the first stage of 
design for system enhancements to contro! records of 
manuscript and archival materials for better access by 
scholars and librarians. 


Collection development: Data from most member librar- 
ies has now been collected and analyzed for the fields of — 
languages, literatures, and linguistics; fine arts; East Asian _ 
studies; history; physical sciences; philosophy and religion; 
economics; sociology; music; and law. Primary collecting 
responsibilities, which ensure maintenance of research- 
level collections, have been assigned for approximately 110 
subjects. In addition, staff is studying models that would 
allow institutions to reallocate some acquisitions monies 
while maintaining full support for teaching and research. 
RLG is also assisting the Association of Research Libraries 
in an experimental program to extend the collection of data 
to non-RLG institutions. By October 1982, all RLG 
collection-strength data will be available online in RLIN, as 
well as in hard copy. 

Preservation: External design has been completed for 
enhancements to RLIN that support online display and union 
lists of preservation microform masters. Two proposals have 
been submitted to NEH, one for support of extensive 
preservation microfilming by seven RLG institutions of U.S. 
imprints and Americana, published between 1876 and 1900, 
and the other, to add to RLIN all records for microform 
master negatives owned by RLG members. 

East Asian enhancements to RLIN have also been 
finished. Most RLG member institutions and the Library of 
Congress will use the new special “CJK” terminal, scheduled 
for delivery in the second quarter of 1983, for shared catalog- 
ing of all Chinese, Japanese, and Korean materials. mie Ta 

In addition, three Special Data Bases are now available on 
RLIN: the Avery Index to Architectural Periodicals (4,300 — 
records); the Art Sales Catalog Data Base (2,900 records); 
and the Eighteenth Century Short-Title Catalog, “ESTC” 
(132,000 records). 

















































John W. Haeger 
Director of Program Coordination 
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revisiting the decision that I had made the previous April to 
combine the two communities on a single machine. I did not 
revisit it, I suppose, because I couldn’t see any way to pay for 
a single RLG machine. ... There was money to pay the costs 
ofehalf a big machine. ” 

The new 3081 arrived on Dec. 26 and was in use by Jan. 4. 
It was at this point that Shaw’s luck, not particularly good 
until then, dropped out of sight. 

It turned out that the capacity of the 3081 was not what it 
was cracked up to be. IBM had some fixes coming, but they 
were being delayed. 

“When we got onto the 3081, it was quite clear that there 
were some unknown factors operating, at least they were 
unknown to us until we observed them,” says Schroeder. 
There was not enough real memory available. 

The result is that Stanford users and RLG began to fight for 
space in the machine. Stanford’s load had grown unpredicta- 
bly since March, RLG users were trying to catch up with their 
cataloging, there was not enough room, and the processors 
could barely handle the load. 

Things got so bad RLG members began thinking of De- 
cember as a “golden age,” Shaw says, because things had 
quieted down with the new operating system. 


The sky itself falls on RLG... 


Finally, the worst things that can happen to a computer 
happened to the 3081. 

The day it started up, a violent storm hit the area, erasing 
some of the stored files in the computer. Just as CIT and RLG 
had finished restoring the files, there was a series of “head 
crashes,” caused, apparently, by defective disks. 

Head crashes occur in the disk system in which data is 
saved, stored, and retrieved. These crashes wiped out 20 
percent of RLIN’s file. 

While replacing the defective disks, yet another series of 
disks were destroyed on April 26. 

None of this, of course, was really the fault of anyone in 
CIT or RLG, but the series of disasters was the last straw for 
the RLG board. Libraries around the country were up in arms, 
officials of member institutions, including university 
presidents, were on the telephone. Donald Kennedy got a 
number of calls. 

“I didn’t get any nasty calls,” Kennedy says. “There were 
some directors of university libraries that were pretty im- 
patient and suspicious. On the other hand, there were a lot of 
thoughtful people on that board who very strongly supported 
him (Shaw).” 

As to the board itself, Kennedy says, “it was very clear that 
they eventually developed so many worries that they weren't 
prepared to ride with the management situation as it was. 

“It’s hard to be patient when people are mad.” 

On April 24, Shaw resigned as president of RLG. He had 
led RLG from a small office in a Connecticut suburb to the 
largest research consortium of its kind anywhere. 

The university administration rallied to his defense. Ken- 
nedy called RLG “a great personal triumph for Ed Shaw,” and 
called him “a terrific innovator. ” 

“I got out of touch with my own board,” Shaw says. “I 
didn’t know that it was as bad as it turned out to be.” He 
thinks the conflicts-of-interest among his three jobs was at the 
core of the problem with the board. 

Ironically, Shaw’s resignation came just after a decision was 
made that appears to have ended RLG’s troubles. 

By mid-winter it was clear RLG needed its own machine 
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again. Proposals were let out, and again IBM and Amdahl 
made offers. The decision was made to put in a second 3081 
just for RLG. The university lent RLG $300,000 to pay for the 
lease on the machine. RLG has also signed a letter of intent 
with Amdahl for a 5080 due a year from now. , 


. . . but the sun peeks through 


As soon as the second 3081 went online, RLG’s problems 
seemed to go away. 

The number of user work units—measurements of the 
number of transactions during a day —doubled. Response time 
became almost instantaneous. The system was working al- 
most the way it was supposed to work. RLG could order the 
champagne. 

“I’m ecstatic,” says Kennedy. “If it’s maintained I think it 
will justify the enormous faith that a lot of people have shown 
in this enterprise. ...It’s a terrific temptation when a big sys- 
tem’s operations run into sticky going to look at a lot of red 
ink, particularly in times like these, and say, ‘hell, let's get 
out.’ I think it would have been a terrible mistake to get out of 
this.” 

RLG is not quite out of trouble. New software modifica- 
tions have been introduced into the machines and the system -` 
keeps working better every day. But as Kennedy points out, 
RLG is still undercapitalized. 

Shaw, whose resignation took effect last month, is finally 
getting some time off after four years of steady travel and 
work. He admits he badly needs the rest. 

“It was a close call,” he says, “If things had worked well = 
I’d be able to leave RLG with medals and ceremony and piped 
off the ship and retired.” O 


“THE INVISIBLE 
BANKERS” 


DISAPPEARED 
INTO THIN AIR. 


You can allocate more of your limited budget for 
new titles instead of replacing stolen ones. 3M's 
TattleTape® Security System is so effective in reduc- 
ing losses from theft that it will probably pay for 
itself within one to three years. The Tattle-Tape System 
helps protect both your books and your budget. 


3M hears you... 
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PEE IO LE LOL ERIN LEME i ranen CLES 


Vhen you switch from microfilm to microfiche, 


do you have to switch reader-printers? 


Not if your library has the incredibly E a Paper and toner and practically forget 
satile Minolta RP 405E or its larger : mony about it. 
1x 17” screen version, the RP 407E. i z The RP 405E and RP 407E are also 
They both handle virtually any _ eee = amazingly easy to operate, so you won't 
croformat made. The quick-change have to spend a lot of time teaching the 
n carriers put 16/35mm roll film, car- | : public how they work. You can even add 
lge, jacket, and fiche capability right | ) l the optional coin-op module to save you 
lour fingertips. And with Minolta, you | | : even more time. 
1 rotate the image a full 360 degrees. : | ) : So now you can switch formats to 
_ Then, when you want a copy just — | your heart's content. But first, you have 
sh a button. Minolta’s advanced, elec- a | to switch to Minolta. 
hic automatic exposure control sys- | i TS ana ee ae es oe at, oe, a 
1 adjusts the exposure for optimum een | es. | O I'm interested in seeing the Minolta AL/7 
ults from either positive or negative 
1.The copies are clean, detailed posi- l 
» prints. First time. Every time. And | 
y're cut to just the size you need. So | 
er costs and operating time are pe 
uced to a minimum. But if you want : es ad p Library 
I 
l 
l 
| 
i 


am) 


reader-printers in action 
O I'm interested in more information. 


Name 


Title 


iter or darker copies, there's even a 
nual override. And the prints are per- 
nent and can be written on. 

The RP 405E and RP 407E have 
ne other advantages librarians will 
lly appreciate. Like supplies with long 
If life. You can load your Minolta with 


Street 
City 
State te et Zin 


Phone: >- 2E peg AE 
Mail to Minolta Corporation, Micrographics Division, 


101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J, 07446 (201) 825-4000 


sesh ona a ganar A A A i ae aa tie, al 


© 1981 Minolta Corporation 





= @ CON exchange See 


Q. What public and academic libraries have merged 
or share a single facility? James M. Godsey, Direc- 
tor, Huntington City-Township Public Library, 44 E. Park 
Dr., Huntington, IN 46750 (AL, April, p. 243). 


A. When a member asked this question last year | found 
three examples: Flathead Valley Community College Li- 
brary, Flathead County Free Library, 247 First Ave. E, Kalis- 
pell, MT 59901; Shelby State Community College Library 
(also part of the Memphis-Shelby County Public Library), 
POB 40568, Memphis, TN 38104; and the University of New 
Hampshire Library, Durham, NH 03824, which has served 
as a public library for Durham since 1907. Sandy 
Whiteley, Program Officer, Association for College and Re- 
search Libraries, ALA. 


Q. How can magic marker and ballpoint graffiti be 
removed from polished marble partitions in wash- 
rooms? Leland M. Park, Director, Library of David- 
son College, Davidson, NC 28036 (AL, April, p. 243). 


A. lve used Vandalism Mark Remover by Floor Care 
Supply Co. on wood, tile, and linoleum with excellent re- 
sults; | think it would work on marble. B.J. Lindeman, 
Media Generalist, New Prague Junior High School, 405 
First Ave., N.W., New Prague, MN 56071. 


A. Our Physical Services people report that they remove 
magic marker graffiti from our marble washroom partitions 
with carbon tetrachloride; duplicator solvent will also work. 
For ballpoint pen, they use soap and water. 


A recent newspaper report mentioned a new product 


trade-named Graffiti Gobbler, which is apparently a jellied 
petroleum plus chemical product, similar to waterless hand 
cleaners. It is applied to the surface and then scraped off. It 
is reportedly being used by transit systems. D. A. Red- 
mond, Douglas Library, Queens University, Kingston, ON 
K7L 5C4. 


OVER TO YOU 


1. What libraries have cancelled subscriptions 
to printed indexes and abstracts and substituted 
on-demand, computer-assisted searching? What 
is the response? (N.C.) 


2. What libraries have separate registration for 
audiovisual borrowing? Do they use special cards 
or stamp the regular card? (Fla.) 


3. Who can recommend a plastic library card 
with barcode printed directly onto the plastic or 
fixed so it doesn’t slide off? (Mont.) 


4. What libraries or special collections hold edi- 
tions of Diseases of Workers (De Morbis Artificum) 
by Bernardino Ramazzini, 1700? (Calif.) 


Please send replies to Action Exchange 


JULY/AUGUST 1982 





On merging facilities, removing graffiti, and saving energy 


Q s Who has installed timer switches in stack aisles to 
save energy and how are they working? William F. — 
Rogers, Associate Director, Ohio University Libraries, — 
Ohio University, Athens, OH 47501 (AL, April, p. 243). 


A. Regenstein Library at the University of Chicago has — 
installed electronic timers for stack lighting in its electrical 
closets. The timers in the silent, low voltage system are set 
for 15 minutes. The switches can be jammed with tape. E 
The man who made the timers is now working to perfect a 
new model and is willing to advise AL readers. He is Ken- ~ 
neth J. Dickens, Electronics Engineer and Supervisor of the — 
JFI Electronics Laboratory, Research Institute, University of 
Chicago, 5640 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637 (312- Stam 
7220). 
A. The John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Library at Brown Univer- ` 
sity has 15-minute timer switches built into every bookstack 
on the upper floors. As a student, | found the switch clicking ` 
noise of the mechanical timer and the sudden extinguishing - 
of the light a little annoying. | Thomas K. Lindsay, 127 
Margaret Road, Amherst, NY 14226. ý 





ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes questions and answers on li- 
brary matters. Please type all communications. Responses be- 
come the property of American Libraries. Write to Lois Pearson, 
ACTION EXCHANGE, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


“KIDNAPPED” 


WAS ABDUCTED. 





Please tell me how 3M's Tattle-Tape? Security System can reduce my losses from theft. 


Name Title 
Library Phone __ 
Address ae 
Ci State Zi 
Send to 3M Safety and Security tg PO. Box 33050, St. Paul. MN 55133 
Or call toll-free: 1-800 684. (In Minnesota: 800-792-1072.) 
THE TATTLE-TAPE SYSTEM. AML 782 
PROTECTS YOUR BOOKS. PROTECTS YOUR BUDG 
3M hea 






University of Illinois annual survey: 


- Public library circulation rises to new high: tops 1 billion — 


n 1981, jhe Ipdex of American Public 
Library Circulation went up four 
points to a new high of 116, with 100 
|| representing 1970 circulation. As a 
result, the total circulation of all Ameri- 
can public libraries in 1981 is estimated 
at well over one billion. 

The Index of American Public Library 
_ Expenditures rose from 246 in 1980 to 
275 in 1981 (again, relative to 100 in 
- 1970), an increase of 29 points and the 
_largest one-year jump in the last 40 
years. Taking account of inflation—by 
dividing the Index of Expenditures by 
the Consumer Price Index (converted to 
a 1970 base)—the purchasing power of 
American public libraries rose barely 
one point last year and was less than in 
any of the years 1976-79. 

_ These annual index values, shown for 
the last 10 years in the accompanying 
tableand graph, are the median averages 
of a random sample of 50 United States 
public libraries serving communities of 






ay oe 


Annual Indices for a Sample of American Public Libraries: 1972-81 
(with 1970 = 100; for 1981, N* = 50) 


73 

98 
133 
116 


74 
100 
141 
111 


1972 
100 
117 
180 


Circulation 
Expenditures 
In 1970 dollars 


Circulation Percentages 
1970 1981 
(N=37) (N=35) 
61 
39 


*N is the number of libraries reporting. 


Adult 
Juvenile 





over 25,000 people. Each library sends 
us its circulation and expenditure figures 
for the last completed year, and we di- 
vide that value by the same library’s total 
circulation or expenditures for 1970. We 
arrange the resulting 50 percentages in 
rank order, from low to high, and find 


Public library circulation and expenditures 
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In this graph prepared by the author, the top, broken line represents expenditures; the 
middie, color line represents expenditures in 1970 dollars; and the bottom, solid line 


represents circulation. 
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192 209 
123 124 


75 
110 
156 
113 


"76 
111 
175 
119 


79 
109 
220 
118 


"80 
112 
246 
116 


81 

116 
275 
117 


Expenditure Percentages 
1970 1981 
(N=50) (N=49) 
66 67 
19 14 
15 19 


Salaries 
Materials 
Other 


the median (the value which divides the 
distribution into two groups of 25). Each 
library thus has a unit or equal weight in 
determining the final index. 

Adult circulation moved up to 70% of 
total circulation in 1981, and juvenile 
loans fell to 30% —for those libraries 
which could give us these breakdowns. 
Salaries were 67% of all expenditures on 
the average, purchase of library mate- 
rials 14%, and all other costs 19%. There 
has been a major shift in these last two 
categories since 1970. The percentages 
for these subdivisions of circulation and 
expenditures are arithmetic means and 
not medians. 

We are presently revising the sample 
of libraries used for this annual study. 
Over 1,500 public libraries, each serving 
more than 25,000 people, have been pol- 
led for their 1975 and 1980 circulation 
and expenditures. From their returns we 
will calculate the rate of change for each 
library in those five years, and then from 
the array of such percentages we will 
pick a sample of 50 libraries whose rates 
of change are on the average the same as 
for all public libraries of this size group. 

To calculate the estimated total circu- 
lation of all United States public libraries 
in 1981, we started with the figures from 
the 1974 complete census of public li- 
braries by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, and multiplied these by 
the percentage increases in our index 
values from 1974 to 1981. Since this last 
step is based on a sample, the true total 
will not be exactly as so found. The total 
U.S. public library circulation is calcu- 
lated at 1,036,000,000, and we can be 
95% confident that it was between 921.8 
and 1,149.6 million (plus or minus 11%); 
the total United States public library ex- 
penditures in 1981 are estimated to have 
been almost two billion dollars (plus or 
minus 24.9%). 


Herbert Goldhor 
Library Research Center 
University of Illinois library school U 
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LATE JOB NOTICES 


For September issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING AUGUST 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 





INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Fall 1982. Responsible for formal bibliographic instruction, working with fac- 
ulty to integrate library use into academic program, reference service including online bibliographic retrieval. 
Sterling College is a Christian liberal arts college in central Kansas. Provides OCLC services for 6 colleges 

in the area. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; public service experience, teaching skills, understanding of 
OCLC required. MBA degree preferred. Minimum $12,000/9 months. Send resume to: Gordon Kling, Academic Dean, 


Sterling College, Sterling, KS 67579. Equal-opportunity employer. 


2 POSITIONS, assistant librarian rank. Accredited MLS required. 1) ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN. Bibliographic skills, 
knowledge of OCLC, familiarity with LC classification, foreign languages preferred. Interest in library instruc- 
tion. Evening and weekend assignments on a rotating basis on a public service desk. 2) REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Com- 
mitment to public service including library instruction essential. Economic/business background preferred. Ref- 
erence desk service including nights and weekends on a rotating basis. For both positions: salary $12,750 min- 
imum. Employment date: Oct. 1 (subject to budgetary approval), calendar-yr. appointment. Usual benefits. Appli- 
cations accepted until Aug. 23. Send resume, placement fclder including 3 letters of reference to: Diana Ice, 
Chairperson, Personnel Committee, Milne Library, State University College, Oneonta, NY 13820. SUNY is an equal- 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR. ALA-accredited MLS and 3 yrs.' experience in public libraries required. Responsible for the 
administration of a public library and supervision of 11 full-time and 7 part-time positions. Starting salary 
for this position is $22,000. Applications will be accepted until the position is filled. Apply: Personnel Di- 
rector, City of Hobbs, POB 1117, Hobbs, NM 88240. An equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN/COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR. Required: ALA-MLS; second master's in a social science 
(preferably history); 4 yrs.’ professional experience in academic reference service. Duties: provide reference 
service; present orientation and subject lectures; conduct online searches; coordinate/evaluate work of 11 se- 
lectors in social sciences; monitor social sciences budget; select for one or more of the social sciences; ser- 
vice faculty liaison. Conditions: 12 months, $18,000-$21,000; academic rank dependent on qualifications; must 


meet university requirements for faculty status. To apply, send resume and names of 3 references by Sept. 1 to: 


Paul Landenberger, Personnel Librarian, University of New Mexico General Library, Albuquerque, NM 87131. UNM is 
an AA, EEO employer. 


LIBRARIAN I. (Current salary $16,956-$21,684.) Tucson Public Library is recruiting beginning-level librarians 
for its annual civil service examination to be held in Sept. Vacancies are anticipated in the following areas: 
children's, young adult, and information services. Closing date for receipt of applications is Aug. 31. Appli- 
cation and additional information may be obtained from: L. Purdie, City of Tucson Personnel Department, POB 
27210, Tucson, AZ 85726; 602-791-4241, 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES. Manage acquisitions, serials, and cataloging. Supervise staff of 1.5 FTE librarians 
and 8 support staff plus student assistants. Working knowledge of OCLC and cooperative networks and ability to 
deal effectively with faculty necessary. MLS from ALA-accredited library school and 3 yrs.' experience includ- 
ing significant experience in acquisitions or serials required. Knowledge of book trade and foreign languages 
preferred. Automation experience desirable. Willingness to participate in planning and implementation of auto- 
mated systems essential. Salary $19,000-$23,000 depending on qualifications and experience. Faculty status, 12- 
month appointment, TIAA/CREF, and usual benefits. Send resume and names of 3 references by Sept. 2 to: Paul W. 


Crumlish, Librarian, Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, NY 14456. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Participates with other librarians in general reference duties, bibliographic instruction, 
and collection development. Coordinates bibliographic instruction for introductory English course and serves as 
liaison to English department. Required: ALA-accredited master's. Highly desirable: 2 yrs.' reference and 
bibliographic instruction experience in an academic library, demonstrated ability to teach, knowledge of online 
searching, advanced degree in English. 12-month appointment, faculty rank and salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions; $15,000 minimum; TIAA/CREF and university-mandated benefits. Send resume and 3 letters of reference by 
Oct. 1 to: Lynne McCormack, J. Murrey Atkins Library, University of North Carolina at Charlotte, UNCC Station, 
Charlotte, NC 28233. The University of North Carolina at Charlotte is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 460. 
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ASSISTANT HEAD, SYSTEMS CATALOGING SECTION--cataloging department: assists in copy cataloging operations, in- 


SD ta Ll ch Tn a acct Pe al aaa ten te a mE 
cluding training of staff; creates and inputs original records; assigns call numbers for bibliographic records 


NaS 


call numbers; and supervises authority procedures. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS required. e 


Cataloging experience in academic library, preferably large university/research library, experience with OCLC 
cataloging system, working knowledge of one or more foreign languages, and previous experience in supervision 
desired. Salary: $14,000+, depending upon qualifications. Faculty status/assistant librarian. Send application 


letter with resume and names of 3 references to: M. E. State, 


Capen Hall, Buffalo, NY 14260. An EO, AA employer. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 





Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
t" ac- 

ulty rank” and “status” are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA op- 
poses residency equ remenis: Direct or implied 
out of ads. Job titles should 


salary range for all “Positions Open. 


iases will be edite 


reflect responsibilities as defined in ALA per- 
sonnel guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITU- 
TIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR IN- 
STITUTIONAL DISCOUNTS. 

Joblines: Free listing of numbers and ad- 
dresses for nonprofit job clearinghouses. 
Please provide numbers and addresses for em- 
ployers to contact joblines. No commercial 
agencies. (4L does not supply job lists or for- 
ward jobs to clearinghouses.) 

Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 
50 words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmem- 
bers: 50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 
Positions Open or Educational Notices 
(Please state format desired): 









ec. 


_ CALIFORNIA Library Association Jobline: 


Ss 
. 


Line-by-line: $4/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($2/line). 


Display: Boxes, Meh a! type, rominent for- 
mat. $40/column inch, 20% off for ALA institu- 
tional members. Available only for job posi- 
tions or educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. For Positions Wanted, box 
numbers are free-of-charge. 


To reply to box numbers, write: Box 
(number), c/o American Libraries, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


NOTE: Institutions using purchase orders 

should notify LEADS editor of purchase order 

number within 2 weeks of placement of ad- 

perueing. Later receipt will result in incomplete 
illing. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the 
month preceding date of issue. (Ads placed 
and subsequently filled can be stamped “Filled” 
up to three weeks preceding date of issue; ad- 
vertiser is billed for original ad.) 


JOBLINES 


Assistant to Director for Personnel, SUNYAB, 432 


? Bactrian aE kcaasiateabten 


Ads by Phone 

The following applies only to regular classified 
ads due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are 
not included. i 

V. Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
fiscretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and 
$10 total for displays will be charged for all ac- 
cepted telephone ads. 

3) All accepted telephone ads must be fol- 
lowed by written confirmation, including full 
text of the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 
As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, beginning 10th of the month. $10/line. 
ALA institutional members 10% off. See com- 
plete instructions in section. 


Address 
Place all notices with Beverly Goldberg, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611; (312) 944-6780 x326. 








| AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION SCI- 


ENCE Jobline: i202) 659-1737. To list a posi- 
tion, obtain a form from: ASIS Jobline, ASIS 
Headquarters, 1010 16th St., NW, Washington, 
DC 20036 or phone (202) 659-3644. 


= ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 


LIBRARIES Jobline: (312) 944-6795. To list a 
position, ae a de form from: ACRL Jobline, 
ACRL/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Listing fee: $25 ACRL mem.; $30 nonmem. 


ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list a 
osition, write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o 
aricopa County Library, 3375 W. Durango, 

Phoenix, AZ 85009 or phone (602) 269-2535. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Jobline: 
(694) 263-0014. To list a position write: BCLA 
obline, British Columbia Library Association, 
POB 46378, Station “G,” Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada V6R 4G6. 


(91 6) 
osition: 


443-1222 or Gr 629-5627. To list a Hy 
tè 4 or 


write CLA, 71 , Sacramento, CA 
phone (916) 447-8541. 


CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators Asso- 
ciation (CMLEA) Job Hotline: ya 5) 697-8832. To 
list a position: write CMLEA, 1575 Old Bayshore 
Highway, Suite 204, Burlingame, CA 94010 or 
phone (415) 692-2350. 


COLORADO State Library Jobline: (303) 866- 
2210. To list a position: write the Jobline, 1362 
Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 or phone (303) 

866-2175. COLORADO LIBRARIES ONLY. 


DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: call the 
New Jersey and/or Pennsylvania Job Hotlines, 
which include Delaware job listings. Prospective 
employees should contact the employer directly. 
Delaware jobs are also listed on the New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland joblines. 


FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. 


Aen 


New LEADS rates Sept. 1 


Effective Sept. 1, the classified line-by-line 
ad rate will be $5/line, $4/line for ALA in- 
stitutional members. The display ad rate will 
be $50/column inch, with a 20% discount for 
ALA institutional members. Consumer Clas- 
sies ad rates will be $5/line. Consultants 
Keyword Clearinghouse ad rates will be $4/ 
line for line-by-line ads, and $40/column 


inch for display ads. Rates for Late Job 
Notices and Positions Wanted will not 
change. 


LEADS continues to reach a larger, higher- 
profile audience of library professionals 
(more than 41,700 subscribers) at a lower 
cost than any service of its kind, while pro- 
viding a turnaround of as little as 18 days 
from the submission of an ad to its publica- 
tion. 





Library of Florida, R. A. Gray Building, Tallahas- 
see, FL 32301 or aaa (904) 487-2651. 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 

ILLINOIS Library Jobline: (312) 828-0930. To list a 
position: call (312) 644-1896 or write Library 
Jobline of Illinois, c/o Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1304, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing portion for 2 

i 


weeks is $20. perc oueete by Illinois Library 
Association and IL Chapter/SLA. 


IOWA Library Joblist (monthly): Carol Emerson, 
Editor, State Library of lowa, Historical eon 
Des Moines, IA 50319. To list a penton (515) 
281-4350. IOWA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


KENTUCKY Library Jobline: (502) 564-2480. For 


To list a hae ly write Florida Jobline, State 
3 


listing, write to: JOBLINE, State Library Ser- 
vices, POB 537, Frankfort, KY 40602. 


MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: (301) 
685-5760. To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St., Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone 
(301) 685-5760, Wednesdays only, 9 am— 2 pm. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Jobline: 
402) 223-2272. To list a position: write Rebecca 
ouchard, Metropolitan Washington Library 
Council, 1875 Eye Street NW, Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006 or phone (202) 223-6800, 
x458. There is a $30 listing fee for nonmembers. 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (317) 487-5617. To 
list a position, contact one of the following asso- 
ciations: Illinois Library Association, Indiana Li- 
brary Association, lowa Library Association, 
Michigan Library Association, Minnesota Library 
Association, Ohio Library Association, or the 
Wisconsin Library Association. MIDWEST LI- 
BRARIES ONLY. 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS Library Association Jobline: 
(605) 624-2511. To list a position, write: Moun- 
tain Plains L.A., c/o I. D. Weeks Library, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. In- 
cludes North and South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 


NEBRASKA Job Hotline: (402) 471-2045. To list a 
osition: write Nebraska Library Commission, 
420 P St., Lincoln, NE 68508. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (617) 738-3148. 
To list a position: write Dr. James M. Matarazzo, 
Assoc. Dean, GSLIS, Attn.: New England Library 
Jobline, Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 
2121. To list a position, phone: (609) 292-6237. 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212 


227-8483. To list a position: write LA, 1 
Park Row, Suite 434, New York, NY 10038 or 
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CONSULTANTS 
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CLEARINGHOUSE 


Deadline 

for CKC notices 
for the Oct. ’82 AL 
is Aug. 25! 


phone (212) 227-8032. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion: (212) 753-7247. To list a position: write 
Rhea Tabakin, Haskins & Sells, 1114 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York City, NY 10036 or 
phone (212) 790-0639. 


NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: G8) 733-6410. To 
list a ponios call: agigi 33-2570. NORTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARIES ONLY, 


OKLAHOMA Department of Libraries Jobline: 
(405) 521-4202. Updates on Ist and 15th of 
ay month. To list a position, call: (405) 521- 


OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 
To list a position: write Jobline, Oregon State 


Library, State Library Building, Salem, OR 
97310 or phone (503) 378-4243. NORTHWEST 
LISTINGS ONLY, 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association (PNLA) 
Jobline: (200) 543-2890. To list a position, 
write: PNLA Jobline, c/o School of Librarianship 
FM-30, waaah of Washington, Seattle, WA 
AA bk PACIFIC NORTHWEST LISTINGS 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 
362-5627. To list a position (members and non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. For 
copies, send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to Mary Frances Cooper, Providence P. L., 150 
Empire St., Providence, RI 02903. Groups of 
envelopes may be sent. To list a position, contact 
Elizabeth Rogers, Catalog Dept., Providence 
Public Library, 150 Empire St., Providence, RI 
02903. SOUTHEASTERN NEW ENGLAND Ll- 
BRARIES ONLY. 


SAN ANDREAS-SAN FRANCISCO BAY/Special 
Libraries Association: (415) 968-9748. To list a 
sition, write: Nancy Emmick, San Jose State 
niversity Library, San Jose, CA 95192 or phone 
(408) 277-3784. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special Li- 
braries Association: (213) 795-2145. To list a 
position: write Kenneth D. Graham, Earthquake 

ngineering Library, 104-44, California Institute 
of erga Pasadena, CA 91125 or phone 
(213) 356-6329. 


TEXAS State erary Jobline: (512) 475-0408. List- 

ings can be heard continuously. Weekly updates. 

To list a position, write to Syd Popinsky, or call 

512) 475-4110, Monday — Friday, 8am-5pm. 
EXAS LISTINGS ONLY. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of 
Librarianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list a 
position, write: Admissions and Placement Coor- 
dinator, College of varorna, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: o 355-0384. To list 
a position, write: the Jobline, c/o James Branch 
Cabell Library, 901 Park Ave., Richmond, VA 
23284. STATE OF VIRGINIA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


WEST VIRGINIA library employment listings: call 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative fob Hotline. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN. MLS. 2 yrs.’ experience in academic 
library. 2 PA teaching certificates belie Elemen- 
tary Education). Experience in reference, circula- 
tion, online searching, bibliography, serials, staff 
supervision, other areas as well. Can read basic 
German, Spanish, Latin. Contact: Alexis Francos, 
600 N. School Lane, Lancaster, PA 17603; 717- 
397-9655. 


SENIOR CATALOGER. Capable, industrious, hon- 
est. 15 yrs.’ experience in academic libs. Knowl- 
edge of LC, LCS, OCLC, AACRI1 and 2, maps, 
filing, catalog maintenance. 2d master’s in 1981. 
yy aa Italian, Russian, Latin. Write: Box 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: seeks related position in 
Seattle, Wa., area. 8 yrs.’ experience; biblio- 
graphic instruction, collection development, online 
searching, program coordinating. BA ged MLS, 
MA sociolo ¥ Randy Hensley, 1250 Normal, 
Chico, CA 95926. 


OVERSEAS POSITION SOUGHT: librarian with 
ALA-accredited MLS and fluent in French seeks chal- 
lenging position in France. Experienced with gen- 
eral reference, legal materials, government docu- 
ments, and archival collections. Possesses data 
processing background and search experience (DI- 
ALOG, ORBIT). M. L. Tanner, 1332 Lyons Ave., 
Royal Oak, MI 48073. 


ABSTRACTOR/INDEXER/EDITOR (MLS) desires 
ull-time, part-time, or free-lance position in 
Philadelphia or South Jersey. Experience in 
computer-assisted publishing; familiarity with word 
processing; excellent command of English lan- 
guage. No job too forge or too small; general or 
technical material. Call Peg Barker at 609-667- 
7627 anytime. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Acquisitions/collection development librarian. 
Deadline extended, To head service-oriented ac- 
quisitions department and serve as principal collec- 
tion development officer in university library. Plans 
and administers approx. $1-million budget for li- 
brary materials including state, university founda- 
tion, and federal funds. Maintains close workin 

relationship with vendors, faculty, and library staff. 
Salary and rank dependent on qualifications. 
Minimum salary $17,000. Minimum qualifications 
required: ALA-accredited master’s (or equivalent) 

egree in library science and 5 yrs.’ progressivel 

responsible professional library experience, includ- 
ing at least 2 yrs.’ acquisitions and/or collection 
development experience. Experience with auto- 
mated acquisitions and OCLC, plus regama knowl- 
edge of at least one foreign language highly desir- 
abies. Rppo on: must be postmarked By 
Sept. 1. Preliminary recruitment interviews avail- 
able at ALA, Philadelphia. Send resume to: Judith 
Young, Chairperson, Acquisitions Librarian Search 
Committee, aa E of Central Florida Li- 
brary, Orlando, FL 32816. Women and minorities 
are ravagea to apply. UCF is an equal- 
opportunity, atfirmative-action employer. 


Acquisitions librarian. A permanent position 
available Aug. 21. Administers the unit responsible 
for the ordering, claiming, and receipt of all roman 
alphabet material purchased or otherwise received 
by the library, both serial and monographic. Estab- 
lishes and implements acquisitions procedures in 
light of library and university policies, monitors and 
reports on expenditures by individual fund, serves 
as the library liaison with all vendors in roman 
alphabet library materials, assists departmental li- 
brarian and selectors in interpreting policies and in 
accounting for funds, conducts analytical studies of 
systems and procedures and coordinates several 
blanket order and approval plans. Supervises 4 
professionals and over 40 support staff, reports to 
the assistant director of general services for acquisi- 
tions and circulation, and in consultation with the 
assistant BireciovipiBrs, monitors, and implements 
the automation of acquisition procedures. A mas- 
ter‘s degree in library science from an ALA- 
accredited library school or its equivalent is re- 
quired. A minimum of 3 yrs.’ professional experi- 
ence in technical services in an academic or re- 
search library, with at least one yr. of relevant 


TFs 


tee in acquisitions is required. Preference 
will be given to experience with both serials and 
monographs. Supervisory experience is required 
with preference given to those who have supervised 
professional librarians. Experience in the automa- 
tion of library procedures is required and experi- 
ence in specifying and implementing automated ac- 
quisition systems, es cially erttaneglesin sys- 
tems, is preferred. 
Western languages other than English is desired. 
Librarians have faculty rank. They must meet gen- 


eral university requirements for promotion and ten- 


ure. Research, publication, and university/ 


community/professional services are an integral — 


part of their regular library assignment. Rank and 


salary are dependent upon the candidate's qualifi- 


cations. Salary $21,000 and upward. For 
maximum consideration, applications and 


nominations should be received no later than — 


Aug. 16. Send complete resume with names & 


addresses of 5 references to: Allen G. Dries, Li- 
brary Personnel Manager, University of Illinois — 


Library at Urbana-Champaign, 127 Library, 
1408 W. Gregory Dr., Urbana, IL 61801; 217- 
333-8169. The University of Illinois is an 


affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Acquisitions librarian to administer the acquisi- “a 


tions operations of comprehensive state university 


of 9,000 students. Requires strong successful ex- | 
perience in administration and supervision of ac- 
quisitions operations and staff, preferably in a li- 


brary having collection needs similar to this univer- 
sity’s, with its 500 faculty, offering bachelor’s or 


master’s degrees in 80 fields. Must engage in sys- — 


tems analysis of operations. Sound background in 
collection development desirable. Experience in- 
systems analysis and in a good automated ine 
system desirable. ALA-accredited MLS required. 


olds faculty rank and reports to dean of libraries 

and learning resources through the coordinator of | 

technical services. Salary in low 20s. Appleton T 
ere 





rossivon by Aug. 20 will be cons 
‘ ti 
opp ications may e 


ate is foun 


Madison University, Harrisonburg, VA 22807. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Agriculture librarian. A permanent position 
available imamate Responsible for the adminis- _ 
tu 


proximately $60,000 to develop research qualit 


collections in the field of agricultural economics, — 


agricultural engineering, animal science, plant 


pathology, forestry, horticulture, dairy science, | 


and agronomy, and assures that reference, 


cataloging and online services are provided to ` 
e libr 


meet t ary needs of the faculty, students, and 


nowledge of one or more — 
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allied personnel in the arecs served. Continues a 


strong working relationship with the faculty and 
administration of the College of Agriculture and 


engages in instructional and promotional activities 


for the library. A master’s degree in library science 


r 


from an ALA-accredited library school or its equiv- 
alent required. A minimum of 3 yrs.’ successful 
professional library experience in an academic, re- — 


search, or special library including some adminis- 
trative or budgetary experience is required. Candi- 
dates with a knowledge of cnd the ability to serve 


the research needs of the library's users gained 


either through eabesenrs in an agri sues or 
library or throug 


agricultural-relate degree work | 
in the fields served will be strongly preferred. Ex- 
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perience in online searching utilizing relevant 


databases is desirable. The candidate must show 
evidence of the ability to engage in research and 
bsri have faculty rank. — 


scholarly activity. Li 


They must meet general university requirements for — 
promotion and tenure. Research, publication, and 
university/community/professional services are an 


fivegees part of their regular library assignment. 
Rank and salary are dependent upon the candi- 


ent 
‘3 


t 


$ 


date’s qualifications. Starting salary $24,000 and s) 


upward. 


For maximum consideration, applica- 


tions and nominations should be received no 


later than Aug. 20. Send complete resume with 
names & addresses of 5 references to: Allen G. 


Dries, Library Personnel Manager, University of 
Illinois Library at Urbana-Champaign, 127 Li- 
brary, 1408 W. Gregory Dr., Urbana, IL 61801; 


217-333-8169. The University of Illinois is an 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant acquisitions librarian. Responsibility 
for handling ot in-print book orders, including di- 
rection of staff in bibliographic searching and pro- 
cessing of materials, placement of orders, review of 
gift books, and working with faculty and librarians 
in various aspects of collection davolanaman includ- 
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| vices. Universi 





ing AV materials. Duties include some public service 
activity — reference hrs., library tours, etc. Size of 
department: 2 librarians and 3 supporting staff 
members. Size of library: 358,000 volumes, 1,660 
current journals; growing at rate of 10,000 volumes 
per yr. MLS degree from ALA-accredited library 
school. O jonal ability, supervisory and 
com ation skills. Experience desirable but not 
essential. Some knowledge of French, German, or 
Spanish helpful. 12-months’ appointment with one 
month's vacation (23 days) oper yr. 40-hr. week. 
New appointments are made on a one-yr. pro- 
bationary basis. Group health insurance and TIAA 
participation optional. Salary: $14,500 minimum, 
depending upon experience. Application dead- 
line: Sept. 10. Mail resume of education and ex- 
erience, and names of 3 references. Apply to: 

rus G. Harmsen, College Librarian, Occidental 
ollege, 1600 Campus Rd., Los Angeles, CA 
90041; 213-259-2671. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





Assistant collection development librarian. 
Major responsibilities: evaluation and acquisition of 
government documents and serials; evaluation of 
gift materials; oversee library’s approval plan; 
work with 4 FTE paraprofessionals and the depart- 
ment head; teach a bibliographic skills course; 
serve as liaison to one or more academic depart- 
ments. Requirements: ALA-MLS, 2 yrs.’ pertinent 
experience highly desirable including familiarity 
with selective depositories and automated systems. 
11-month faculty appointment. Salary negotiable, 
mid-to-upper teens. Appi with the names of 3 
references by Aug. 31 to: David Cohen, Director, 
Robert Scott Small Library, College of Charles- 
ton, Charleston, SC 29424. Affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


| Assistant librarian, reference department. (12 


months.) An entry-level position in an active and 
dynamic reference program. In addition to service 
at the reference desk, librarian will be involved in 
bibliographic instruction, computerized information 
retrieval, collection development, preparation of 
bibliographies and instructional guides, and consul- 
tation services to the faculty. Qualifications include 
an MLS from an ALA-accredited school (a master’s 
= degree in a subject field is required for promotion 
or tenure). A background in ra ek science, or 
engineering technology is desirable. Applicants 
should be capable of identifying and meeting in- 
formation needs of students and faculty and have 
the ability to relate well to students, faculty, and 
colleagues. Salary dependent upon qualifications 
$17,028 minimum); Deadline for application is 
ug. 15. Letter of application, current resume, 
and 3 letters of reference should be sent to: David 
B. Walch, Library Director, Robert F. Kennedy 
Library, California Polytechnic State Univer- 
| sity, San Luis Obispo, CA 93407. California 
= Polytechnic State University is an affirmative- 
action, equal-employment, Title IX employer. 


librarian for public ser- 
of Arizona Library. The assistant 
university librarian has administrative responsibilit 
for 10 public services departments, including % 
branch libraries, with a total staff of 32 profession- 
als and more than 50 FTE career staff and other 
Support personnel. The university is located in Tuc- 
son, 60 miles north of the Mexican border, and 
currently enrolls some 32,000 students. The area 
offers a variety of cultural and recreational 
activities—symphony, opera, theater, hiking, ski- 
ing, and 330+ sun-filled days a year. Required: 
ALA-accredited degree and 5 yrs. of professional 
library experience in a large academic library, at 
least half of such experience in a supervisory or 


Assistant universit 


administrative position in public services. Experi- 


ence coordinating a large staff will be given special 
consideration. Familiarity with library/faculty 
liaison, library orientation and training programs, 
computer-assisted reference service, and collection 
development work is desirable. Position available 
Jan. 2, 1983. Salary range $30,000- $34,000. 
Faculty status, 12-month appointment, 22 days’ 
vacation, fringe benefits. Application deadline: 
Aug. 31. Send resume, including list of 3 refer- 
ences, to: W. David Laird, University Librarian, 
University of Arizona Library, Tuccon, AZ 
85721. An equal-opportunity, aftirmative-action, 
Title IX, Section 504 employer. 


Associate director for administrative 
services —serve as member of library administra- 
tive staff with specific responsibilities for personnel, 
fiscal management and planning, and physical 
facilities. Supervision of several units and support 
staff within these units. Qualifications: appropriate 
educational qualifications which demonstrate 
strong background and knowledge related to job 
responsibilities; considerable experience, prefer- 
ably in academic libraries, which demonstrates an 
in-depth understanding of financial administration 
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and/or personnel; direct experience in the supervi- 
sion of personnel; good communication and organ- 
izational skills. Salary anticipated to be in the 
range of $28,000- $35,000 depending on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Resumes received by 
Sept. 30 will be given preference. Resumes and 
cover letter to: Administrative Offices, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Library, U-5A, Storrs, CT 
06268. Equal-o porns: affirm.-action em- 
ployer. (Search #5 81) 


Associate librarian of library services. Responsi- 
ble for assisting dean of library services in adminis- 
tering library policies, facilities, and collections 


within a participative management structure. Coor- , 


dinates the operation of public services, technical 
services, audiovisual, and television divisions. Over- 
sees the recruitment and supervision of part-time and 
clerical personnel and coordinates staff develop- 
ment activities. Monitors operations of such functions 
as accounting, procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment, and statistical and budget reports. MLS ond 5 
rs.” administrative experience required. Current 
nowledge of academic library management includ- 
ing application of computer techniques. Salary 
$18,400- $25,599. Send letter of application, 
resume, and 3 letters of reference by Sept. 15 
to: Search Committee, Associate Dean of Library 
Services, Southeastern Massachusetts Univer- 
sity, North Dartmouth, MA 02747; 617-999- 
8663. SMU is an affirmative-action, equal- 
separ iveny employer. Applications from members 
of minority groups and women are particularly 
encouraged. 


Automated processing librarian, bibliographic 
control department (new position). Required: MLS 
from ALA-accredited program; 2 yrs.’ recent rele- 
vant experience with automated library systems; 
knowledge of AACR2, LC subject classification, 
MARC format, and automated authority control 
systems. Desired: professional-level experience; 
knowledge of academic librarianship; supervisory 
experience and/or skills; training ability; communi- 
cation skills; initiative and flexibility; reading 
knowledge of at least one modern European lan- 
guage. Duties: technical coordination, direction, 
and supervision of 17 staff, plus students, in 
roduction-oriented unit, responsible for process- 
ing monographs (OCLC), creating machine- 
readable records, quality and authority controls, 
and retrospective conversion work. Expected to 
eventually serve as primary resource for all techni- 
cal services automated support services. Collection 
development duties may be assigned. Salary: 
$17,000- $20,000. Must meet university require- 
ments for faculty status (librarianship, sehclarshin/ 
research, professional and university service). 
Available: Sept. 1. Send resume lincludio 

names of 3 references) by Aug. 15 to: Pau 
Landenberger, Personnel Librarian, University of 
New Mexico General Library, Albuquerque, 
NM 87131. UNM is an affirmative-action, EEO 
employer. 


Catalog librarian ildnanese) PibReg riper 
instructor or higher, depending upon qualitications. 
Entry-level position. Cataloging of Tarana lan- 
guage monographs, serials, and nonprint materials 
using LC cards or producing original constitutes 
60—70 percent of position. .4 FTE may be spent 
cataloging English language monographs. Biblio- 
graphical responsibilities include development and 
maintenance of the Japanese portion of the Orien- 
talia collection, and potential for service on the 
Asian Studies Committee which administers the 
graduate and undergraduate Asian studies pro- 
grams. Potential for Noisen with the interdiscipli- 
nary Asian studies faculty. Reports to head catalog 
librarian. Prefer 2 yrs.’ experience in an academic 
or research library cataloging Japanese language 
materials using the LC system; working knowledge 
of OCLC, MARC formats, and AACR2 and earlier 
codes; ability to read and write Japanese fluently; 
food command of English; MLS from accredited 
ibrary school. Salary: $15,000—$17,000 for 
12-month appointment, plus fringe benefits. Dead- 
line extension to Sept. 6. Send curriculum vitae, 
names of 3 references to: George W. Shipman, 
ore of Oregon Library, Eugene, OR 
97403. The University of Oregon is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Circulation librarian: new university library with 
integrated automated library system being in- 
stalled. 12-month, tenure-track position. Salary: 
$16,500— $19,000. Requires ALA-accredited MLS 
with minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience. Send resume, 3 
employer references, and transcripts to: Director of 
Personnel, Northwest Missouri State University, 
Maryville, MO 64468. Affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Circulation librarian to head circulation depart- 
ment in a university library, with CLS! LIBS 100 


circulation system. Student body of 13,000, annual 
circulation 150,000. Requires ability to deal effec- 
tively with faculty and students, and to cope with a 
variety of problems concerning circulation and re- 
serve activities. Salary and rank dependent on qual- 
ifications. Minimum salary $16,000. Minimum qual- 
ifications: ALA-accredited master’s (or equivalent) 
degree in library science and 5 yrs.’ progressivel 
responsible professional library experience, includ- 
ing experience with CLS! or other turnkey auto- 
mated circulation system, hi My desirable. appii 
cations must be postmarked by Sept. 1. Pre- 
liminary recruitment interviews available at ALA, 
Philadelphia. Send resume to: Leonie Black, Chair- 

erson, Circulation Librarian Search Committee, 

niversity of Central Florida Library, Orlando, 
FL 32816. Women and minorities are encouraged 
to apply. UCF is an equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


Curator, archives department (new tenure-track 
position). Responsible for development, administra- 
tion, and curatorial duties associated with a large 
political archives collection. ALA-accredited MLS 
and/or graduate degree in recent U.S. history 
and/or related field required. 4 yrs.’ working ex- 
perience in an archives with 2 yrs.” experience 

rocessing archival collections moy desirable. 
Evidence of having processed at least one large 
twentieth century collection necessary. Salary de- 

endent upon rank and qualifications (assistant li- 

rarian, PT5, 400 minimum; associate librarian, 
$19,000 minimum). Application received before 
Sept. 1 given preference. Apply to: George J. 
Guidry, Jr., Director of Library, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. LSU is an 
equal-opportunity university. 


Curator, special collections division, a tenure-track 
faculty position, on 12-mos.’ annual contract, 
$20,000 minimum P/A, depending on qualifications 
and experience. Responsibilities: management of 
regional history repository with holdings in library 
materials (approx. 39,000 vols.) as well as histori- 
cal manuscript collections and archives (approx. 
5,000 cu. ft.); supervision of FTE staff of 4-8, 
including a professional librarian; collections de- 
velopment. Accountable to director of libraries for 
division’s policies, procedures, and operations, in- 
cluding acquisitions, purchase and use of supplies 
and equipment, security procedures, and reference 
service to over 3,000 researchers per yr. Qualifica- 
tions: 1) MA in history, or ALA-accredited MLS, 
with archival specialization, including minimum of 6 
hrs.’ graduate coursework in archival administra- 
tion combined with minimum of 6 mos.’ supervised 
training internship or practicum; or 2) MA in his- 
tory, archival institute certification, and minimum 
of 12 mos.’ supervised archival training internship 
or apprenticeship; or 3) MA in history and minimum 
of 7 yrs.’ full-time experience in archival adminis- 
tration. Submit letter of application, with resume 
and letters of recommendation from recognized ar- 
chivists, to: Royal V. Pope, Director of Libraries, 
a aTh of Arkansas, Fayetteville, AR 
1. 


Dean of information services (readvertisement). 
California State University, Chico, invites nomina- 
tions and applications for the position of dean of 
information services. Available Jan. 1983. The 
dean of information services coordinates and di- 
rects the information services units (university li- 
brary, computer center, and instructional media 
center) and the administration of all aspects of the 
university library. These units are integrated into an 
administrative entity serving 14,000 students and 
1,700 faculty and staff. Candidates must hold a 
graduate degree from an ALA-accredited school 
and an additional graduate degree (with strong 
preference for the doctorate), and should be able 
to document a history of effective leadership, 
creativity, achievement, and commitment to affir- 
mative action. Candidates should have administra- 
tive experience in libraries and other information 
service areas. Salary range $39,756— $48,072. 
California State University, Chico, located 100 
miles north of Sacramento, is a comprehensive uni- 
versity, the second oldest in the state system, and 
attracts a cosmopolitan and diverse student body. 
Deadline for applications and nominations is 
Sept. 10. Requests for an expanded job descrip- 
tion, as well as applications and nominations, 
should be addressed to: Dr. Gerda Seaman, Chair, 
Dean of Information Services Selection Committee, 
Office of the Vice-President for Academic Affairs, 
California State University, Chico, CA 95929- 
0110. An affirmative-action employer. 


Director, Clarke Historical Library, Central Michi- 
gan University, a library concentrating in the his- 
tory of Michigan and the Old Northwest Territory. 
Position will involve administration and develop- 
ment of library collections and university archives. 
Qualifications: 1) PhD or equivalent in American 
history or related field; 2) related scholarly publi- 
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cations; 3) knowledge of book trade and historical 
materials including rare books, out-of-print mate- 
rials, and manuscripts. Ability to work effectively 

. with members of the university community. Experi- 
ence in specialized library desirable. Candidate 
must be articulate and possess sone | Seb service 
orientation. Starting range for this 12-month posi- 
tion: $27,500— $31,650, commensurate with qual- 
ifications. By Nov. 30, submit full credentials in- 
cluding vita, publications, coursework, evidence of 
training and experience, and 3 letters of reference 
to: ice of the Provost, Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859. Central 
Michigan University is an equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. Position will be open 
July, 1983, or earlier. 





Director, instructional resources division. The 
Williamsport Area Community College is seeking a 
director of instructional resources division. Report- 
ing to the associate dean of academic affairs, the 
director is responsible for the administration of all 
phases of library operation: budgeting, personnel, 
acquisition, library facilities and equipment, super- 
vision and coordination of library-media services. 
Qualified candidates must possess an MLS from an 
ALA-accredited institution (with some coursework in 
media services), 5 yrs.’ academic library experi- 
ence nciocing yrs.’ successful supervisory respon- 
sibility, and knowledge of modern library technol- 
ogy including automated systems and procedures. 
Familiarity with goals and objectives of a commu- 
nity college as they relate to library services help- 
ful. Salary: $23,000- $28,000, commensurate 
with qualifications and in accordance with college 
salary system. Submit letter of application, re- 
sume, and complete placement file post- 
marked no later than aoe 25 to: ice o 
Personnel Services, The Williamsport Area 
Community College, 1005 West Third St., 
Williamsport, PA 17701. In lieu of placement 
file, 3 letters of reference (professional) and tran- 
scripts of academic work are acceptable. An 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Director of libraries, the Catholic daversity of 
America— the university was established in 1887 by 


the Roman Catholic bishops of the United States as 


the national Catholic university. It has 10 schools, 
with about 400 full-time faculty members and 8,000 
students, of whom 2,700 are undergraduates. The 
director of libraries has administrative and budget- 
ary responsibility for the university's library system 
(1 million vots) including the Mullen Library and 6 
other campus libraries, with a staff of 22 profes- 
sional members with academic status and 40 clas- 
sified members; a program of library renovation is 
in progress. The director reports to the provost and 
has membership in the Academic Senate and the 
Deans Conference. Qualifications sought include 
not rele advanced taining and professional stand- 
ing in librarianship but also demonstrated compe- 
tence (preferably an earned doctorate) in an aca- 
demic field or library science, experience in an 
academic setting, the requisite administrative skills, 
and competence in developing support. The posi- 
tion will be available after Sept. 1, at a salary to be 
negotiated, commensurate with qualifications and 
experience, in the $35,000— $40,000 range. Ap- 
plications, with resumes and list of references, 
must be received by Aug. 15. Address all com- 
munications to: Rev. Frederick R. McManus, Vice 
Provost and Dean of Graduate Studies, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
DC 20064. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action institution. 


Director of library collections. A permanent posi- 
tion available Sept. 1. The director of library col- 
lections is responsible for planning, policy-making, 
and coordinating all ageh of collection develop- 
ment at the library of the University of Illinois 
ee Reporting directly to the university librarian, 
will be expected to initiate and carry out a li- 
brarywide program of abel of the library's 
resources, preparation of library's allocations, al- 
location of funds for library material, establishment 
of selection policies and priorities, coordination of 
the selection activities of reference librarians and 
bibliographers throughout the library, coordination 

preservation efforts, and planning for resource 
sharing. A scholar-librarian with broad biblio- 
graphical knowledge and significant experience in 
collection development in a major research library 
is being sought for director of library collections. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have an 
understanding of the teaching and essential re- 
search requirements in a large uonane: and of 
how libraries are organized to meet them. The 
director must have an MLS from an ALA-accredited 
library school, or equivalent. A strong subject 
background in one of the liberal arts or sciences is 
required, with an advanced degree preferred. The 
director must have demonstrated ability to facilitate 
the bibliographic efforts of others, to plan and 
conduct analytical studies, and to work with library 
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and teaching faculty in formulating acquisitions 
policies. In addition, a general knowledge of re- 
source sharing, of material preservation programs: 
and of the American and foreign book trade is 
necessary. A record of research, publication, and 
scholarly achievement sufficient to warrant ap- 
pointment at the rank of associate professor with 
tenure required. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates with scholarly records warranting appoint- 
ment at the rank of professor. Librarians have fac- 
ulty rank. Appointment will be made at the rank of 
associate professor or professor (see above). Sal- 
ary is dependent on appointment rank and experi- 
ence; minimum salary is $33,000. For maximum 
consideration, applications and nominations 
should be received no later than Aug. 23. Send 
complete resume with names & addresses of 5 
references to: Allen G. Dries, Secretary to the 
Selection Committee, University of Illinois Li- 
brary at Urbana-Champaign, 127 Library, 
1408 W. Gregory Dr., Urbana, IL 61801; 217- 
333-8169. The University of Illinois is an 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Head acquisitions librarian. Qualifications: 
ALA-accredited master’s; 5 yrs.’ professional ex- 
perience in large library or system, some supervi- 
sory or administrative, some in acquisitions, collec- 
tion development, or bibliography; substantive 
knowledge of automated processes associated with 
acquisitions; familiarity with foreign and domestic 
book trade and related bibliographic tools; ability 
to work effectively with diverse faculty and library 
staff; broad intellectual background and soun 
judgment. Highly desirable: working knowledge of 
one or more European languages; second master’s 
degree. Duties: supervises sta of 7, including one 
professional; participates in policy making, budget 
planning, and collection development; maintains fi- 
nancial records; will plan and carry forward auto- 
mation of procedures and coordination with other 
areas of library programs. University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro has approximately 10,000 
students and 650 faculty, ofters degrees through 
doctorate. Collection over 1 million items including 
microtexts; materials budget $1 million; OCLC since 
1975. Faculty status, tenure-track, 12-month ap- 
ointment, liberal retirement, insurance, vacation 
enefits. Position available Jan. 1, 1983. Salary 
$25,000 range. Deadline for applications Aug. 
31. Send detailed resume to: Barbara Cassell, 
Chairperson, Search Committee, Jackson Library, 
UNC- Greensboro, Greensboro, NC 2741 
Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Head, commerce library. Administers library of 
135,000+ volumes which serves undergraduates, 
graduate students, and faculty in the departments 
of administrative science, public administration, 
accounting, finance, management, marketing, eco- 
nomics, and geography. Responsible for supervi- 
sion of staff (2 half-time reference librarians, 4.6 
FTE support staff and student assistants); reference 
service; bibliographic instruction; collection de- 
velopment; responding to research axon repar- 
ing budgets; keeping abreast of latest develop- 
ments in the field. Reports to head of department 
libraries. Faculty are expected to meet university 
tenure and promotion requirements, including re- 
search, publication, and service. Required: MLS 
from ALA-accredited program; 5 or more yrs. of 
relevant professional experience, including supervi- 
sion in a research library; demonstrated knowledge 
of the literature in administrative science and re- 
lated subjects. Highly desirable: MBA or advanced 
degree in one of the subject areas noted above. 
Available Sept. 1. Salary: $22,080— $27,000. 
Apply by Aug. 27, including resume with names 
and addresses of at least 3 references, to: Sharon 
A. Sullivan, Personnel Librarian, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave. Mall, Colum- 
bus, OH 43210. An AA, EEO employer. Qualified 
women, minority, and handicapeed. persons, as 
well as others, are encouraged to apply. 





Head, copy cataloging section, monographic 
cataloging department. Coordinates and directs 
work of section, responsible not only for copy 
cataloging of LC and member-contributed copy 
using OCLC system, but also for precataloging op- 
erations including searching, verification, and 
backlog control. Sets goals, establishes priorities, 
fosters good communication, formulates and inter- 
prets cataloging policy in consultation with princi- 
pal cataloger, implements training programs, pro- 
motes staff development, and evaluates staff per- 
formances. Develops workflows and workload as- 
signments. Reports to head, monographic catalog- 
ing department. Requires demonstrated supervisory 
experience at professional level; ability to analyze 
and synthesize data and provide creative and 
workable solutions to problems; written and oral 
communication skills; 3 yrs. of successful experi- 
ence, including at least 2 at professionel level, with 
all types of cataloging (LC, member, original); 
command of and working experience with catalog- 


Davis, CA 9561 


ing reference works (AACR2, MARC formats, Li- 
brary of Congress subject heading list); demon- 
strated ability to develop policies and process 
especially with regard to integration o automated 
cataloging; working experience with automat 

cataloging systems (e.g., OCLC, RLIN); reading 


knowledge of at least one foreign language; ability 
to work harmoniously with opah A cagsested 
MLS. Knowledge of Dewey Decima ssitication 


system desirable. Expected salary range 
$16,500— $24,000 or $19,500- $29,000. Send 
letter of application, resume, and 3 letters of 
reference by vs 15 to: Ann F. Stone, Personnel 
Librarian, Duke University Library, Durham, NC 
cepts Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





Head, government documents department, 
Shields Library, University of California, Davis. Re- - 
sponsible for management of the governments — 
ocuments department, including the iaci map 
and microcopy collections. Plans, coordinates, and 
directs the activities of the department, which in- 
clude: selection, acquisition, and processing of fed- 
eral, state, local, and foreign documents an 
documents of regional and international inter- 
governmental organizations; selection, acquisition, 
and cataloging of maps; reference service for — 
documents, maps, and microcopy; bibliographic in- — 
struction; and automated information retrieval. The 
department has a staff of 13 FTE positions, of which ` 
4 FTE are librarians. The department is a federal 
and state depository and has extensive collections 
of FAO, UN, UNESCO, and OECD documents. An 
active selection program beyond the depository 
and standing order programs supports campus re- 
search in agricultural and environmental sciences. 
The department head shares in providing spe- 
cialized reference service on a scheduled basis, 
including regular evening and weekend hours. The 
head will be responsible for selection and process- 
ing for an area within the general field of interna- 
tional and foreign documents, for supervising the — 
ib Sag section, and for rs sponded & and coordi- 
nation of the department's bibliographic instruction 
program. Applicants must have a graduate degree 
in librarianship from an ALA-accredited institution 
or its equivalent, at least 5 yrs. of professional 
experience working with government documents, 
and at least 2 yrs.’ experience in a supervisory 
capacity. Familiarity with bibliographic instruction 
programs and methods and with online information — 
retrieval are required. Appointment will be made at 
the associate librarian or librarian title, dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. Salary range: 
$21,288—$39,672/yr.; hiring salary to $30,648. — 
Applications must be received, or postmarked 
no later than Aug. 31. Applicants should send 
resumes and names of 4 referees to: Wm. F. 
McCoy, Associate University Librarian, 108 — 
Shields Hory: University of California, - 





Head, history and special collections division. 
Large academic biomedical library with rich histori- 
cal collections supported by generous endowment 
income seeks qualified applicants for the head of 
the history and special collections division. 
Evaluates and selects historical source works in 
health and life sciences and new serials and current 
imprints. Provides in-depth historical reference ser- 
vice, lectures on the use of source works and refer- 
ence materials, and prepares historical exhibits. 
Responsible for overall administration of the di- 
vision including supervision of staff. Additional re- 
sponsibilities may include rare book cataloging or 
exhibit program coordination for the biomedical 
library. Professional degree from library school 
with an accredited program is normally required — 
although applicants with other appropriate de- 
con) or equivalent i Ni may be appointed. 
raduate study (MA or PhD level) in an appropriate 
academic field and working knowledge of major 
Western European languages are highly desirebies 
Prior academic library experience, particularly in 
the history of medicine or science, is highly desir- 
able. A genuine interest in scholarship, writing 
skills, ae the ability to work effectively with fac- 
ulty, donors, and students are essential. Salary 
range: $18,192— $32,700 based on qualifications 
and yrs. of experience. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Personal interview required. Application dead- 
line: Oct. 1. Send resume and list of references to: 
Alvis Price, Acting Assistant University Librarian 
(Personnel), UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Head, instructional materials center (new, 
tenure-track position). Responsible for the overall 
operation of this newly formed center —developing 
collections, programs, and procedures with the ap- 


Positions Open continued on p. 465. 
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sf: 12-13: Ed. ComFutures wkshp., Far West 
| Lab. for Ed. Research & Dvpt., 1855 






E Lab. for Ed. Research & Dvpt. Fee, $495 
5 





















limited. Info.: Ed. ComFutures, Far West 


| (415-565-3139). 


| 14-15: Media Skills for the Middle Grades 
| seminar, U. Oreg., Col. Ed., Eugene. 

| Spons., U. Oreg./Col. Ed. 1 cr. hr. 

| available. Fee, $54. Info.: D. Latham, Ed. 
| Media Endorsement Prog. Coord., U. 

| Oreg./Col. Ed., Eugene 97403 

F (503-686-4591). 


| 19-20: Ed. ComFutures wkshp., Far West 
| Lab. for Ed. Research & Dvpt., 1855 

| Folsom St., San Francisco. Details & info.: 
| see Aug, 12-13. 


| 23-24: Ed. ComFutures wkshp., Far West 
| Lab. for Ed. Research & Dvpt., 1855 

| Folsom St., San Francisco. Details & info.: 
| see Aug. 12-13. 


| 23-27: Brazilian Microfilm conv., Sao 

| Paulo, Brazil. Spons., Brazilian 

| Micrographics Assn. Info.: A. Silva, Dir., 
| CENADEM, Rua Haddock Lobo, 585- 5th 
| Floor, 01414, Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 
(011-282-0319 or 881-9829) or cable 
_CENAMICRO. 


| 26-27: Ed. ComFutures wkshp., Far West 
Lab. for Ed. Research & Dvpt., 1855 

| Folsom St., San Francisco. Details & info.: 
| see Aug. 12-13. 


| 29-Sept. 1: Int'l. Conf. of Govt. 

| Publishers, Lns., & Users, Skidmore Col., 
| Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Spons., IFLA. Fee, 
_ $30. Late regis. being considered. Info.: B. 
| Hoduski, Official Publications Section, 

| IFLA, 129 3rd St. NE, Washington, DC 

E 0002 (202-224-5953). 


_ 30-Sept. 5: Storytelling Residency, Eugene 
- O'Neill Theater Ctr., 814 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
< Spons., O’ Neill Theater Ctr. Fee, $300. 
Regis. limited to 24. Info.: write, 

_ w/statement of personal interest in 

| Storytelling, to L. Simms, 814 Broadway, 
mn y.C. 10003. 















September 
2-3: Ed. ComF utures wkshp., Far West Lab. 


_ for Ed. Research & Dvpt., 1855 Folsom St., 
San Francisco. Details & info.: see Aug. 
12- 


3,10: Wkshp. on AACR2: Choice & Form of 
Entry, U. Wis.-Madison, L. Schl., 600 N. 
Park St. Spons., UW-Ext. 1.4 CEUs 
available. Fee, $45. Regis. deadline Aug. 
20. Enrollment limited to 20. Info.: 
D. Weingand or B. Arnold, UW-Ext./ 
Communication Prog., L. & Info. Science, 
610 Langdon St., Madison 53706 
(608-262-4354). 
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| Folsom St., San Francisco. Spons., Far West 
- w/VIC-20 microcomputer; $345 w/o. Regis. 
| Lab., 1855 Folsom St., San Francisco 94103 






COMING UP 


IFLA General Conference 
Montreal Aug. 23-28, 1982 
Munich Aug. 21-27, 1983 


AASL Conference Oct. 21-24, 1982 
Executive Board 












Fall Meeting Oct. 27-28, 1982 

ALA Midwinter 

San Antonio Jan. 8-13, 1983 

Washington, D.C. Jan. 7-12, 1984 

PLA Conference Mar. 23-26, 1983 

ALA Annual Conference 

Los Angeles June 26- July 1, 1983 

LITA Conference Sept. 18-21, 1983 
April 4-7, 1984 


ACRL Conference 





8-10: Tribal Archives conf., Colo. Women’s 
Col., Denver. Spons., Native Amer. 
Archives Proj. Regis. limited. Info.: L. 
Ziemer, NAAP, Soc. Amer. Archivists, 330 
S. Wells, Suite 810, Chicago, IL 60606 
(312-922-0140). 


8, 15, 22, 29: New Children’s Bks. Too Good 
to Miss wkshp., Coop. Children’s Bk. Ctr., 
Madison, Wis. Spons., UW-Ext. .8 CEUs 
available. Fee, $20. Regis. deadline Aug. 
25. Enrollment limited to 35. Info.: see 
Sept. 3, 10. 


12-16: Amer. Chemical Soc./Div. Chemical 
Info. mtg., Crown Ctr., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fee, $75 mem.; $135 nonmem. Info.: A.T. 
Winstead, ACS, 1155—16th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202-872-4397). 


12-16: FID Congress, Sheraton Hotel, Hong 
Kong. Theme, “The Challenge of Info. 
Technology.” To be conducted in English. 
Fee, HK$750. Info.: B. Burton, Hong Kong 
Polytechnic Library, Hung Hom, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 


13-16: Int’]. Micrographic Congress, Hotel 
Scandinavia, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Theme, “Productivity with Micrographics.” 
Fee, $365 before Sept. 1; $415 after Sept. 1; 
$175 one day. Info.: D. Avedon, IMC ’82, 
POB 34404, Bethesda, MD 20817 
(301-983-0604). 


13-16: LA (British) nat’l. conf., Norbreck 
Castle Hotel, Blackpool, England. Focuses 
on impact of info. technology, electronic 
publishing, & broadcasting on 1. dvpts. 
Info.: R. Palmer, Conf. Officer, LA, 7 
Ridgmount St., London WCIE 7AE 
(01-636-7543). 


13-17: ARGRICOLA wkshp., USDA, S. 
Agricultural Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Spons., Nat’l. Agricultural L. Info.: D. 
Hoyt, Ed. Resources Staff, NAL, 14th Floor, 
Beltsville, MD 20705 (301-344-3937). 
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DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunitie 





pe New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. ` 


13-17: Libraries & the Disabled: 
Approaches to Staff Training course, Col. 
Lnshp. Wales, Aberystwyth. Spons., Col. 
Lnshp. Wales. Fee, £97. Info.: Dir. of Short 
Courses, Col. Lnshp. Wales, Llanbadarn 
Fawr, Aberystwyth, Dyfed SY23 3AS, 
Wales. 


13-17: Selling Your Service: Using Minimum 
Resources to Maximum Effect course, Col. 
Lnshp. Wales, Aberystwyth. Spons., Col. 
Lnshp. Wales. Fee, £100. Info.: see Sept. 
13-17 above. 


17-18: Effective Communication for L. 
Mers. wkshp., The Wis. Ctr., Madison. 
Spons., UW-Ext. 1.2 CEUs available. Fee, 
$95. Regis. deadline Sept. 3. Enrollment 
limited to 30. Info.: see Sept. 3, 10. 


21: Summer/Fall Conservation Wkshp.., 
Chicago, Ill. Spons., Ill. Coop. 
Conservation Prog. Theme, “L, 
Conservation.” Regis. limited to Ill. inst. 
Info.: A. Amodeo, ICCP Ln., ICCP, Morris 
L., Southern Ill. U. at Carbondale 62901 
(618-453-5122). 


21-24: Aslib annual conf., U. Manchester, 
Owens Park, Manchester, England. Theme, 
“Info. Technology: Practice, Potential, 
Limitations, & Effects on the Profession.” 
Fee, residential £135 mem., £145 nonmen. ; 
nonresidential £105 mem., £115 nonmem. 
Regis. deadline Sept. 1. Info.: Conf. 
Organizer, Aslib., 3 Belgrave Sq., London 
SW1X 8PL (01-235-5050). 


22-24: Conservation Wkshp., Ky. Dept. for 
Libraries & Archives, Frankfort. Spons., 
Soc. Amer. Archivists. For staff of ms. or 
archival repository w/little or no previous 
training in conservation. Fee, $50. Regis. 
limited. Info.: Basic Archival Conservation 
Prog., SAA, 330 S. Wells, Chicago, IL 
60606 (312-922-0140). 


22-24: Missouri LA annual conf., Hilton 
Plaza Inn, Kansas City. Theme, “Computing 
& Libraries: Options, Opportunities, & 
Challenges.” Fee, $20 1 day, $25 1+ days 
MLA mem., Mo. chap./SLA mem.; $30 1 
day, $40 1+ days nonmem. Info.: M. 
McLeod, Exec. Coord., MLA, Parade 
Plaza, Suite 9, Columbia 65201 
(314-449-4627). 


26-27: Feminist Research in the 80s, 
Holmes Student Ctr., Northern Ill. U., 
DeKalb. Spons., NIU. Fee, $50; $30 
students. Info.: J. Bischoff, Conf. Coord., 
Dept. Physical Ed., Anderson Hall 232, 
NIU 60115. 


27-Oct. 1: AGRICOLA wkshp., USDA, S. 
Agricultural Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Spons., Nat’l. Agricultural L. Info.: see 
Sept. 13-17. 


29-Oct. 2: Florida Assn. for Media in Ed. 
conv., Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. 
Theme, “Reflection—Image— Vision.” Fee, 
$20 mem.; $40 nonmem. Info.: W. Jones, 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





Conv. Ch., 911 Manning Rd., Palm Harbor 
33563 (813-541-2611) or D. Toler, Prog. 
Ch., 7788 Wendell Rd., Orlando 32807 
(305-275-2596). 


October 


7-8: Strategic Planning & Automation 
wkshp., Howard Johnson’s, 525 W. Johnson 
St., Madison, Wis. Spons., UW-Ext. 1.6 
CEUs available. Fee, $250. Regis. deadline 
Sept. 23. Enrollment limited to 35. Info.: see 
Sept. 3, 10. 


7-9: South Carolina LA annual conf., 
Carolina Inn, Columbia. Theme, “Life, 
Liberty, & S.C. Ls.” Fee, $12 mem.; $20 
nonmem. Info.: G. Belknap, Richland 
County P.L., 1400 Sumter St., Columbia 
29201 (803-799-9084). 


13-15: Career Planning for Librarians in the 
Workplace wkshp., The Clearing, Ellison 
Bay, Wis. Spons., U. Wis.-Ext. 1.2 CEUs 
available. Fee, $175. Regis. deadline Sept. 
22. Enrollment limited to 28. Info.: Madison 
Regis. Office, 101 Extension Bldg., 432 N. 
Lake St., Madison 53706 (608-262-2451). 


11-14: Assn. of Records Mgrs. & Admin. 
annual conf., Peachtree Plaza, Atlanta, Ga. 
Theme, “Info.—the Vital Resource.” Fee, 
$250 mem., $290 nonmem. to Aug. 31; 
$300 mem., $340 nonmem. beg. Sept. 1; 
$150 1 day for all. Info.: ARMA, 4200 
Somerset Dr., Suite 215, Prairie Village, KS 
66208 (913-341-3808). 


14-15: The Off-campus L. Svc. conf., 
Radisson St. Louis Hotel, Mo. Spons., 
Central Mich. U. Fee, $135. Info.: B. 
Lessin, 206 Park L., CMU, Mount Pleasant, 
MI 48859 (517-774-3643). 


14-16: Nevada LA annual mtg., Ormsby 
House, Carson City. Theme, “Info. 
Resources: The Source of Power.” Info.: J. 
Anderson, Nev. State L., Capitol Complex, 
Carson City 89710 (702-885-5130). 


16-18: Archives: An Introduction wkshp., 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Spons., Soc. 
Amer. Archivists. Fee, $110. Regis. limited. 
Info.: J. Gianatasio, SAA, 330 S. Wells, 
Suite 810, Chicago, IL 60606 
(312-944-0140). 


16-18: Basic Archival Conservation Wkshp.., 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Spons., Soc. 
Amer. Archivists. 2 CEUs available. Fee, 
$75. Regis. limited. Info.: see Oct. 16-18 

- above. 


17: Oral History in Archives & Ms. 
Collections wkshp., Kennedy L., Boston. 
Spons., Soc. Amer. Archivists. Fee, $36. 
Regis. limited. Info.: see Oct. 16-18. 


17-18: Introduction to Microforms wkshp., 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Spons., Soc. 
Amer. Archivists. 1 CEU available. Fee, 
$60. Regis. limited. Info.: see Oct. 16-18. 


17-20: Int'l. Assn. of Marine Science 
Libraries & Info. Ctrs. conf., Holiday Inn, 
Atlantic Beach, N.C. Theme, “Geography 
of the Oceans.” Fee, $145; $160 w/bus 
trans. Info.: J. Williams, Duke U. Marine 
Lab., Beaufort, NC 28516 (919-728-2111) or 
A. Hall, NOAA, Nat’l. Marine Fisheries 
Svc., Beaufort 28516 (919-728-4595). 


17-21: Amer. Soc. for Info. Sciences annual 
mtg., Hyatt Regency Columbia at Ohio Ctr., 
Columbus. Theme, “Info. Interaction.” Fee, 
$105 ASIS, AALL, SLA mem.; $140 
nonmem.; $52.50 retirees. Regis. deadline 
Sept. 25. Info.: J. Rush, Conf. Ch., James 
E. Rush Assoc., 2223 Carriage Rd., Powell 
43065 (614-881-5949). 


19-20: Pub. Svc. Satellite Consortium 
annual conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Theme, “Satellite 
Communications for Pub. Svc. Users.” 
Info.: P. Rash, Dir. Mktg., PSSC/SatServ 
1660 L St. NW 20036 (202-331-1154 or 


- 331-1960). 


19-22: Soc. Amer. Archivists annual conf., 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. Theme, “Boston 
& Beyond.” Fee: until Sept. 28, $78 mem., 
$93 nonmem.; beg. Sept. 29, $88 mem., 
$103 nonmem. Info.: see Oct. 16-18. 


20-21: Methods of Measuring the 
Effectiveness of L. Svcs. Inst., St. Louis U., 
Pius XIII L., St. Louis, Mo. Spons., St. 
Louis Reg. L. Network. For the 1. mgr. 
CEUs available. Fee, $40 St. Louis RLN 
mem.; $60 nonmem. Info.: S. Merrell, 
Network Admin., St. Louis RLN, Woods 
Mill Campus Ctr., 13550 Conway Rd. 63141 
(314-878-8750). 


20-22: Svcs. by Satellite, Inc., annual 
conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Theme, “Space 
Communications in the 80s.” Focuses on 
computer conferencing, video 
teleconferencing, etc. Info.: see Oct. 19-20. 


20-24: New York LA annual conf., Albany 
Hilton, Albany. Theme, “N.Y. 

Libraries —The Knowplace for 
Knowbodies.”” CEUs available at wkshps. 
Fee, until Sept. 30 $37.50 mem., $60 
nonmem.; beg. Oct. 1 $47.50 mem., $70 
nonmem. Info.; N.Y. LA, 115 Park Row, 
New York 10038 (212-227-8032). 


21-22: Conf. on the Acquisition & 
Bibliography of Commonwealth & 3rd-World 
Literatures in Eng., Commonwealth Inst., 
Kensington High St., London. Spons., 
Working Party on L. Holdings of 
Commonwealth Lit. Fee, £45; £22.50 1 day. 
Regis. deadline Sept. 30. Info.: M. Foster, 
Secy., WPLHCL, Commonwealth Inst., 
Kensington High St., London W8 6NQ 
(01-602-3252 x233) or telex 8955822 
COMINS G. 


22: Annual Children’s Bks. Int l., Boston 





P.L. Spons., Boston P.L. Theme, “The Ad 
Enduring Classic in All Its Forms.” Info.: $- 
Children’s Bks. Int’]. 8, Boston P.L., J 
Copley Sq. 02117 (617-536-5400 x216). 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Line-by-line: $4/line; ALA institutional 
members $2/line. 


Display: nonprofit organizations $40/ 
column inch; 20% discount for nonprofit 
organizations holding ALA institutional 
membership. 


For-profit organizations: full display 
rates as per AL rate card effective Sept. 1, 
1981. One-time rate for 1/12 pg., $135; 1/6 
pg., $255. 


For other units and frequency rates, re- 
quest rate card or contact advertising 
representatives listed in AL masthead. 


L 
CALIFORNIA PUBLISHING INSTITUTE is accept- à 
ing applications to an innovative, career-oriented | 
MA Pa ree program in publishing. Specialties in | 
general editing; graphic design; technical writing | 





and editing. Seminars offered in Palo Alto and f 

Berkeley. Catalog: 580 College Ave., Palo Alto, | 

CA 94306. x 
i 
£ 





DIALOG will host an UPDATE '82 in New ~~ 
Orleans Oct. 7-8. This user conference of- | 
fers the opportunity to: review system fea- =| 
tures; learn about recent system develop- i 
ments; hear reviews of new databases; meet f 
database producers; and compare search | 
techniques and strategy development with 1 
colleagues, producers, and DIALOG staff. f 
These activities make UPDATEs a must for =| 
DIALOG searchers with at least 6 months’ 
experience. Registration brochures are 
enclosed with each issue of the Chronolog | 
or are available from: DIALOG Marketing, | 
3460 Hillview Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. | 









Strategic Planning for Pe 
e Automation a 
e Space Management Sai | 
e Productivity | 
e Money 


Oct. 28—29, 1982 
San Francisco 


Space Planning & Practical 


Design for Librarians A 
Dec. 2-3, 1982 A 

New York City Rz: 

Fee: $250 A 

g 


Aaron Cohen Assoc. 
RR 1, Box 636, Teatown Rd. 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-8170 = 
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Positions Open continued from p. 463. 


proval of the College of Education and the library's 
associate director. ALA-accredited MLS degree and 
minimum of 3 yrs.’ related experience required. 
Second subject master’s in education and experi- 
ence in instructional materials center and/or school 
library preferred. Classroom teaching experience 
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desirable. Salary dependent upon rank and qualifi- 
cations. ($15,400 minimum for assistant librarian; 
$19,000 minimum for associate librarian. Appli- 
cations received by Aug. 15 given preference. 
Apply to: George J. Guidry, Jr., Director of Li- 

rary, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, LA 70803. LSU is an equal-opportunity 
university. 


Head, monographic cataloging unit. Open Oct. 
A v, ) f 
ies fe 


1 at Florida State University. 5 yrs.’ professional 
cataloging experience minimally required, prefer- 
ably in an academic setting and with increasing 
supervisory experience. Knowledge of more than 
one modern language, AACR2, the LC classifica- 
tion, and the OCLC format desirable. This position 
supervises 7 professional and 6 subprofessional 
catalogers and is responsible for selection and 
training of unit members, planning of workflow to 
accomplish departmental goals, and participation 
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- in setting departmental policy. Benefits include 22 
13 days of sick leave ~ 


poring days of vacation an 
annually. Retirement plan includes Social Security 
and paid state retirement. Position rank: Associate 
University Librarian, or University Librarian, ac- 
cording to experience and background. Minimum 
salary for associate is $15,660; sany will be de- 
termined according to experience and background. 
A Aug. 30. Apply to: Lucille 
Higgs, Robert Mannin Syioxiae ibrar , Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, FL 32306. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Head of serials eve to retirement): the head of 

paraprofessionals and a large 
number of student assistants and is responsible for 
the overall administration of the serials department 
including budgeting, report writing, statistical 
analysis, long-range planning, automation plan- 
ning, and ub ic services. This position is also re- 


| sponsible for developing and supervising all daily 
| serials control routines including check-in and 


claiming through the F. W. Faxon LINX system, 


invoice verification and processing, order and re- 
= ceipt control in conjunction with the automated ac- 


quisitions system, collection maintenance, and bind- 
ing Operations in conjunction with the bindery de- 


Ermen: The head of serials serves on the li- 


rarywide automation planning committee and re- 
ports directly to the associate librarian for technical 
participates with that person and the 
other technical services area heads in overall di- 
vision management. Qualifications are: MLS; 
demonstrated supervisory skills; minimum of 3 yrs.’ 


_ serials control experience; demonstrated oral and 


written communication skills. Experience with au- 
‘tomated serials control and a second advanced de- 
gree are preferred. Deadline for application is 

ug. 31. Minimum salary $18,000 tor 9 months. 
Librarians work 2 out of S ai. Send letter of 
application, resume, and 3 letters of reference to: 
Richard T. Barker, University Librarian, Belk Li- 
brary, Papaleo State University, Boone, 
NC 28608. An equal-opportunity, nava. 
action employer. 





7 Head, reference department, University of 


Wisconsin-Madison. Administers the reference de- 
partment (including documents) of the main re- 


_ search library. Plans, implements, coordinates, and 


evaluates department's reference, instructional, 
database, outreach, and collection development 


_ services. Develops and maintains relationships with 


library users, other campus libraries, and library 
collection development, public, and technical ser- 
vices units. Facilitates professional growth and de- 


_ velopment of department members and of depart- 


ment as a whole. Develops short- and long-range 

oals and objectives for department. Required: MLS 
om AlA-accredited, 5 yrs.’ post-MLS experience 
management, supervision, and reference 
responsibility in an academic or research library. 


Foreign language background; second master’s 


preferred. Demonstrated competencies: ability to 


provide motivational leadership; initiative in de- 


veloping programs and services; creative planning 
and utilization of personnel and fiscal resources; 
collection development experience and expertise; 


= oral and written communication skills. $24,000 








minimum. Appointment effective no later than Jan. 
1, 1983. Application deadline: Aug. 31. Letter 
of application, current vita, and 3 letters of refer- 
ence addressing this position to: Sandra J. Pfahler, 
Assistant Director Budget and Personnel, 360 
Memorial Library, 728 State St., Madison, WI 
53706. An AA, EOE employer. 


Learning materials librarian, reference — 
Tireman Learning Materials Library. Required: MLS 
from ALA-accredited institution; subject expertise in 
education; experience with curriculum and/or pro- 
fessional education materials; good reading knowl- 
edge of Spanish; supervisory experience. Duties: 
administers multimedia curriculum materials collec- 
tion supporting College of Education program. Es- 
tablishes procedures and implements programs for 
reference, orientation, circulation, and reserve 
functions. Selects for and maintains curriculum 
materials collection. Serves as selector for profes- 
sional education materials. Participates in services 
of general reference department. Supervises one 
support staff and student assistants. Salary: 
$15,500—$18,000 for 12 months. Must meet uni- 
versity requirements for faculty status (librar- 
ianship, scholarship/research, professional and 
university service). Available: Sept. 1. Send re- 
sume (including names of 3 references) by 
Aug. 15 to: Paul Landenberger, Personnel Librar- 
ian, University of New Mexico General Library, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131. UNM is an 
affirmative-action, EEO employer. 


Librarian/cataloger: Georgia State University. 
Search reopened. Cataloging and classification of 
monographs. Assist in retrospective cataloging of 
serials, revising cataloging, and catalog mainte- 
nance. Requirements: ALA-accredited graduate 
degree, fluent use of English, ability to catalog in 
Romance and Germanic languages, and training in 
AACR2. Experience with OCLC and LC classifica- 
tion and subject headings preferred. Faculty rank 
and status. Salary in mid-teens, dependent on qual- 
ifications and experience. Apply by Sept. 1 to: 
Dianne Smith, Assistant to the Librarian, Georgia 
State University, 100 Decatur St. SE, Atlanta, 
GA 30303. An equal-educational and 


employment-opportunity institution. 


Map librarian: instructor or higher, depending 
upon qualifications. Entry-level position. Duties 
include maintenance of cartographic materials in- 
cluding largest collection of aerial photographs on 
West Coast and extensive depository archival re- 
cords in the Map Library, a branch library of the 
University of Oregon Library; collection develop- 
ment in cooperation with department of geography 
and with general reference department and gov- 
ernment docunetts section of the main library; 
reference service and bibliographic instruction re- 
garding cartographic materials, and classification 
of material into the collection. Supervision of clas- 
sified staff and student assistants. Reports to the 
assistant university librarian for public services. 
Applicants should have MLS and relevant subject 
degree training/experience, strong communication 
skills, reading knowledge of Western European 
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languages preferred. Salary: $15,000—$17,000 
for 12-month appointment, plus fringe benefits. 
Deadline extended to Sept. 6. Send curriculum 
vitae, names of 3 references to: George W. Ship- 
man, University of Oregon Library, Eugene, OR 
97403. The University of Oregon is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
e 


Music librarian, reference department: instructor 
or higher, depending upon qualifications. Entry- 
level position. This individual builds the music col- 
lection (books, scores, recordings), provides refer- 
ence service in music, acts as liaison with the School 
of Music faculty, and assists with general reference 
service. Assignments may include library instruction 
and computer searching. Reports to head, refer- 
ence department. Qualifications: degree in music 
(preferably advanced degree) with emphasis on 
tuncay. reading skill in at least one Western 
European language, and a master’s degree from an 
ALA-accredited library school required. A strong 
background in at least one other area of the 
humanities and experience working with music 
materials preferred. Salary: $15,000— $17,000 for 
12-month appointment, plus fringe benefits. Dead- 
line extended to Sept. 6. Send curriculum vitae, 
names of 3 references to: George W. Shipman, 
University of Oregon Library, Eugene, OR 
97403. The University of Oregon is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Rare books/special collections librarian: in- 
structor or higher, depending upon qualifications. 
Entry-level position. Administers circulating and 
noncirculating books in special collections including 
the following: Oregon collection, a regional history 
and literature collection including state government 
documents of 50,000 volumes and 1,000 serial ti- 
tles; rare books and incunabula collections of more 
than 100,000 items. Works with acquisitions, gifts, 
and collection development in building the collec- 
tions listed above which are open additions. Directs 
reference to the circulating portion of the collec- 
tion, and provides security and basic conservation 
to protect all the collection. Reports to the curator 
of special collections. Qualifications: MLS from 
ALA-accredited library school or equivalent degree 
or training. Experience in dealing with rare books 
or special collections is preferred, and a knowledge 
of any of the following would also be desirable: 
conservation techniques, state government docu- 
ments, or Pacific Northwest Americana and West- 
ern European languages. Salary: $15,000— 
$17,000 for 12-month appointment, plus fringe 
benefits. Deadline extension to Sept. 6. Send 
curriculum vitae, names of 3 references to: George 
W. Shipman, University of Oregon Library, 
Eugene, OR 97403. The University of Oregon is 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reference librarian: Architecture & Allied Arts 
Library. Instructor (or higher depending upon qual- 
ifications). Entry-level position. This position as- 
sists faculty, students, and individuals in using the 
resources of the Architecture & Allied Arts Library 
collection. Departmental activities include teaching 
individuals and groups the use of the COM catalog 
and reference sources, giving instructional tours 
and lectures to classes, preparing bibliographies, 
collection development, serving on library and uni- 
versity committees. Prefer that candidate have de- 


Administrator 
Assistant Director for Special Collections 
University of Utah Library 


Responsible to the director for administering, directing, budgeting, and coordinating 4 di- 
visions: archives and records management, manuscripts, Western Americana and rare books, 
and the Middle East Library. Provides leadership for a staff of 37 people, 3 of He yi Rania knamedus af at least one Westeri Euro. 
professional librarians. As archivist, recommends policy and directs its implementation ora pean language preferred. Salary: $15,000- 
operations within the university archives. Has primary responsibility for the acquisition of manu- $17,000 or 12-month appointment, plus fringe 
scripts and rare books through contacts with groups, organizations, and individuals. Responsi- sonen: Tpapine yakai “ait to ae oe Send 

j j j j ifi i curriculum vitae, names o reterences TO: eorge 
ble for selecting books primarily on Utah, Mormon, and Western U.S. history. ek We Ehiomas.. University of Oregon: Library, 
= required: in-depth knowledge of Mormon and Utah history; PhD in history with an emp asis in Eugene, OR 97403. The University of Oregon is 
= history of the West and/or MLS from an accredited ALA library school and a second master’s in an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action arae pia 
history, Western emphasis; at least 5 yrs. of progressively responsible administrative experi- 
ence; must have demonstrated management ability and strong leadership qualities; experience 
in publishing; archival training and experience. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 
Minimum $27,000. Rank as associate librarian or librarian. 25 days’ vacation, TIAA/CREF and 
health insurance paid by university. Additional fringe benefits. Deadline for applications Sept. 
15. Position available Jan. 1, 1983. Send resume and a cover letter to: 


Winnifred Margetts 
Personnel Officer 


gree in at least one of the following: architecture 
including interior architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, E and regional planning, art history, art 
education, fine and applied arts, and an MLS from 
an AlA-accredited library school. Knowledge of 
arts reference sources, familiarity with application 
of computer technology and reference sources, and 
ability to relate harmoniously with users and staff. 


Reference librarian: responsible for coordination 
and leadership of established bibliographic instruc- 
tion program, as well as participation in general 
reference desk duty, book selection for the general 
and reference pa and online database 
searching. ALA-accredited MLS required. Experi- 
ence in bibliographic instruction or teaching highly 
desirable. Salary $14,750 and up, depending on 
qualifications. Faculty status; tenure-track position. 
12-month appointment; liberal retirement, insur- 





Marriott Library ance, and vacation benefits. UNC-Greensboro is a 
University of Utah doctoral degree-granting institution in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina system. Send letter of ap- 


Salt Lake City, UT 84112 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 


plication, with resume and names of 3 refer- 
ences, by Sept. 15 to: Mark Schumacher, Chair- 
man, Search Committee, Jackson Library, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro, 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Greensboro, NC 27412. Affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Reference librarian, science & engineering di- 
vision. This position is responsible for provision of 
reference and instruction services in one or more of 
the 8 science libraries comprising the science and 
engineering division. The incumbent works with the 
division’s other reference and departmental librar- 
ians in improving the level of reference assistance in 
all division libraries. The division’s collections total 
500,000 volumes, with 5,000 periodical subscrip- 
tions received annually. There are 7 professional 
positions, of which 2 are devoted primarily to 
reference services such as library orientation pro- 
grams, instruction in library utilization on both a 
group and individual basis, design of publications, 
and provision of user access to online databases. 
The position will also be responsible for assisting in 
training and supervising reference assistants. Addi- 
tional duties involve the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the libraries’ reference collections and as- 
sisting in collection development in areas of specific 
subject expertise. The incumbent will participate in 
both science division and systemwide activities, and 
will be supervised directly by one of the division’s 
department librarians. In addition to an accredited 
MLS, the position requires previous relevant refer- 
ence and database experience and training, the 
ability to communicate and work effectively with 
faculty and students, a knowledge of scientific 
communication, and an innovative approach to the 
development and promotion of computer-based op- 
erations and services. Preference will be given to 
applicants with a background in paycholodi, 
natural or physical sciences, or with previous ex- 
perience in a scientific or technical library. Salary 
ranges through June (increase effective July 1): Li- 
brarian |, $15,200—$18,250; Librarian Il, 
$17,200— $20,650. Excellent fringe benefits, in- 
cluding assistance with university housing. Dead- 
line for applications is Aug. 15. Submit resume, 
listing 3 references and salary requirements, to: 
Box 35, Butler Library, Columbia University, 
535 West 114th St., Haw York, NY 10027. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reference librarian (temporary). Qualifications 
desired: master’s degree in library science; at least 
one yr. of recent, full-time, professional reference 
experience in a college or university library; ex- 
perience or training in documents and legal re- 
search or in map librarianship; additional graduate 
work in a subject discipline; familiarity with the 
OCLC interlibrary loan subsystem. Temporary ap- 
pointment for spring semester 1983 only; 35-hr. 
workweek (some evening and/or weekend work re- 
quired). Instructor rank; salary $7,500— $10,000 
for the spring semester depending upon qualifica- 
tions. To receive most favorable consideration, 
applications should be received by Sept. 1. 
Send resume, together with names and addresses of 
3 references, to: Professor Linda Halma, Chairper- 
son of Search Committee, Rohrbach Library, 
Kutztown State College, Kutztown, PA 19530. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 


ployer. 


Reference librarian with specialization in educa- 
tion. Provides general reference service with staff of 











Director of Libraries 
Cleveland State University 


The Cleveland State University invites applications and nominations for the position of director 
of libraries. The Cleveland State University is a state-supported urban institutio iaia 
and approximately 20,000 students, offering undergraduate and graduate degree programs. The 
library of 500,000 volumes has 23 professional librarians and 35 support staff. 


Qualifications: 


1) MLS degree from an ALA-accredited program; doctorate in library science or advanced 


degree in another academic field desirable. 


2) At least 10 yrs.’ experience, including increasingly responsible administrative positions in 
the last 5 yrs., preferably in a medium or large academic library. 


3) Knowledge of current developments in library capabilities, including automation and re- 


source sharing. 


4) Strong leadership and management skills; ability to establish and maintain effective public 


and professional relationships. 


Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience; minimum $35,000. Applications 
accepted to Sept. 1. Send resumes to: Dr. Thomas Hartshorne, Chairperson, Search Com- 
mittee, Cleveland State University, 1983 E. 24th St., Cleveland, OH 44114. 


An equal-opportunity employer, M/F/H 


other subject specialists. Particular responsibilities 
include bibliographic instruction for students in the 
College of Education, participation in collection 
development, and computer search service. ALA- 
accredited MLS, or equivalent, required. Previous 
training or experience with online databases and a 
knowledge of education research terminology pre- 
ferred. Advanced degree in education desirable. 
Available Oct. Tenure-track position. 12-month 
appointment, 24 days’ annual leave, tuition remis- 
sion, usual benefits. Salary ranges, dependent 
upon qualifications: instructor, $14,000— $16,000; 
assistant professor, $16,000—$18,000. Appli- 
cants should submit letter of application, re- 
sume, and 3 letters of reference or placement 
folder by Aug. 31 to: Jill Keally, Personnel Librar- 
ian, The University of Tennessee Library, Knox- 
ville, TN 37996-1000. UTK is an EEO, 
affirmative-action, Title IX, Section 504 employer. 


Serials librarian: supervises operation of serials 
unit and reports to head of the periodicals depart- 
ment. Responsible for serials budget and serials 
collection development. Reviews and recommends 
changes in periodical procedures which may include 
computer technique application. Maintains contacts 
with subscription agencies. Coordinates activities 
with commercial binderies. Provides professional 
assistance at periodical reference desk. MLS from 
an accredited library school required. Second mas- 
ter's or additional graduate coursework in data 
processing, business, or related fields highly desir- 
able. Experience in serials work necessary. This is a 
full-time, nontenure-earning position. Salary range 
negotiable between $14.00 — $18,000. Resume, 
placement folder, and 3 letters of reference 
should be received by Aug. 15. Apply to: 
George V. Hodowanec, Director, William Allen 


Assistant University Librarian for Administrative Services 
Duke University Library 


Reports to university librarian and is responsible for Library Systems, Photo Services, Receiv- 
ing and Shipping departments, building maintenance and security, supplies and equipment, and 
daily ongoing operations of administrative office. In addition, assists and advises university 
librarian with library planning and with formulation and execution of budget. Works closely with 
administrative assistant in monitoring budgetary details. Assists university librarian with special 
projects, especially with development of financial resources. In this regard, prepares grant 
requests, engages in other external funding efforts, and works closely with Office of University 
Development in both a liaison capacity and in library-related fund-raising activities. Oversees 
office routines of Friends of Library and is responsible for special projects and promotional 
activities of Friends in cooperation with Office of University Development. 


Requires ALA-accredited MLS and a total of 5 yrs.’ experience in administrative, fiscal, and 
supervisory activities; familiarity with systems developments and applications of automation in 
large academic libraries; skill in oral and written communication; and ability to collaborate 
effectively with various support units of university, including those associated with fund-raising 
and grant activities. Experience in grantsmanship and other aspects of fund raising highly 


desirable. 


Expected salary range: $19,500- $35,000, depending on qualifications. 


Send letter of application, resume, and 3 letters of reference by Sept. 15 to: Ann F. Stone, 
Personnel Librarian, Duke University Library, Durham, NC 27706. 


Duke University is an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 
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White Library, Empaia State University, Em- 
poria, KS 66801. An equal-opportunity, © 
affirmative-action employer. i 


Serials librarian (12-month, tenure-track). Open — 
Sept. 1. Holds administrative responsibility for a 
serials department with 3,000 current subscrip- 
tions, 25 support staff, and part-time students. 
Trains and supervises staff in serials, maintains se- 
rials record and automated serials holding list, 
supervises bindery preparation, recommends pro- 


cedures for further automation, and provides spe- | 


cialized reference service relating to journals. — 
Duties also include some cataloging andtee refer- 
ence responsibilities (depending upon qualifica- 
tions) and supervision of the public areas of the 
library on a rotating basis (evenings and 
weekends). ALA-accredited MLS required, second 
master’s preferred; 2 yrs.’ professional library ex- 
perience in serials required, experience with online 
cataloging systems and with cataloging serials pre- — 
ferred, some supervisory experience desired. — 
Minimum salary $15,500. ApP ication deadline — 
is Aug. 15, or until suitab 

Send resume, academic credentials, and 3 recent 
letters of recommendation to: Philip Brown, Public 
Services Librarian, South Dakota State Univer- 
sity Library, POB 2115, Brookings, SD 57007- 
1098. An AA, EEO employer. : 





3 library positions. 1) Head, science and | 


technology room, search reopened. Requirements 
include graduate library degree, 7 yrs.’ relevant 
experience (a substantial part in science and/or — 
technology) or compensating achievement, suc- 
cessful management experience, strong leadership 
ability, experience in rory instruction, and com- 
uterized reference service. Duties include manag- 
ing science and technology room, supervising 4 FTE 
librarians and support staff, serving at reference 
desk, and selecting materials. Appointment as 
associate librarian, $25,440- $30.672. 2) 
Catalog librarian. Requirements include graduate 
library degree; skills in reading, writing, and 
speaking English; reading proficiency in French and — 
Spanish; 1 yr.‘s recent cataloging experience using 
OCLC; thorough knowledge of AACR2, LC’s in- 
terpretations thereof, and OCLC Books Format; 
demonstrated competence to classify in LC and 
Dewey and to assign LC subject headings; relevant 
supervisorial experience. Duties include original 
and edit cataloging of English language mono- — 
graphs in all subject areas; cataloging as a spe- 
cialist in all subject areas in French and Spanish, in 
subject areas of education, language, literature, 
and law, and in juvenile-level literature and mate- 
rials; supervising 4 subprofessionals. Appointment 
as assistant librarian, $17,028- $23,400. 3) Ar- 
chivist, Arnold Schoenberg Institute, a center es- 
tablished jointly by the University of Southern 
California and California State University, Los 
Angeles, and located on the USC campus for study 
and research relating to the composer of that name. 
Requirements include graduate library degree, 
master’s degree in music, 3 yrs.’ professional ex- 
perience as a music librarian or compensating 
achievement, proficiency in German, English com- 
munication skills. Duties include selecting, acquir- 
ing, organizing, and maintaining materials, imple- 
menting and supervising a computer catalog proj- 
ect, providing reference service, selecting and 
mounting exhibits, writing for each issue of the ASI 
Journal. Appointment as senior assistant librarian, 
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applicant is hired. |} 





$19,728— $27,288. For all positions: appointment 
within rank dependent on qualifications; salary to 

= be augmented by cost-of-living increase; tenure 
normally on 5th-yr. reappointment; 24 days’ vaca- 

| tion, 12 days’ sick leave per yr. Apply with re- 
| sume BY Oct. 1 to: Morris Polan, University Librar- 
POPAL me W University, Los Angeles, 
oS niversity Dr., Los Angeles, CA 
| 90032. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action, 
‘ handicapped, Title IX employer. 


3 positions, Tulane University Libraries. 1) Head, 
| acquisitions department. Responsible for acqui- 
| sition of monographs and gifts. Supervises one pro- 
| fessional and 7.5 library assistants. Qualifications: 
| AlLA-accredited MLS or equivalent, supervisory ex- 
erience, knowledge of book trade, and working 
| knowledge of one or more foreign languages 
| (French, Spanish, German). Minimum of 4 yrs.’ 
professional experience, some of which should be 
acquisitions work in a large academic library. 
Familiarity with OCLC or other automated library 
| system ured. Appointment will be at associate 
librarian level. 2) Acquisitions, assistant to 
ead. New, entry-level position. Will assist de- 
partment head in training and supervision of search 
| unit and in problem solving. Responsible for de- 
| partment in absence of department head. Qualifi- 
cations: AlA-accredited MLS or equivalent, and 
working knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages (French, Spanish, German). Appointment 
| will be at librarian instructor level. 35 General 
| reference librarian. Responsibilities include refer- 
ence services in humanities, social sciences, sci- 
ences, and govt. docs., online bibliographic search- 
| ing, and library orientation. Some night and 
| weekend work may be required. Qualifications: 
_ AlA-accredited MLS or equivalent. Experience in 
| an academic library preferred. Appointment will be 
| at librarian instructor or assistant librarian level 
| depending upon experience. Base salaries: librar- 
| ian instructor, $14,000; assistant librarian, 
} $15,500; associate librarian, $18,000. Liberal 
| benefits package. 12-months’ academic appoint- 
= ment. Closing date for all positions is Sept. 1. 
| Please forward resume and 3 letters of recom- 
_ mendation to: Kate Maniscalco, Administrative 
= Assistant, Tulane University Libraries, New Or- 
| leans, LA 70118. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
_ tive-action employer. 


CORPORATE LIBRARY 
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| Director, reference services. The American Medi- 
= cal Association is seeking a director of reference 
= services to supervise a staff of 7, to be responsible 
| for the reference, circulation, serial, and interli- 
brary loan sections of the library. The director is 
involved in all aspects of the supervision of the 
| department, including personnel selection, train- 
| ing, and appraisal; budget preparation; and pro- 
arom development and evaluation. The director 
| also participates in reference desk service, collec- 
| tion development, bibliographic instruction, 
| demonstrations, and tours. Requirements include a 
' master’s degree in library science; significant ex- 
= perience in general medical reference and reader 
services, including online literature searching; 
_ strong, demonstrated skills in personnel manage- 
| ment, communication, and the ability to work well 
= with people. Salary and benefits are competitive 
and are commensurate with abilities and experi- 
ence. Minimum $27,000. Application deadline, 
= Aug. 31. Send resume to: Thomas J. Nilles, 
=~ American Medical Association, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IL 60610. Equal-opportunity 
| employer. 

TaN 


eat © LAW LIBRARY 


-Reference librarian. Law firm. Requirements: MLS 
__and several yrs.’ law library experience. Position is 
_ reference only with strong service orientation in 
very busy atmosphere. No supervisory duties or 
= management responsibilities. Experience using 
Lexis, Westlaw, and other databases (DIALOG, 
= ORBIT, BRS, NYT, etc.) desirable. We have an 
excellent government documents collection. Good 
benefits package. Salary: $18,000 or more if com- 
mensurate with qualitications. Available: im- 
mediately. Please send resume, with telephone 
numbers, to: Paul B. Gloeckner, Chief Librarian, 
Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, 345 
Park Ave., New York, NY 10154. EEO, AAE. 
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Assistant Editor 


American Libraries magazine, ALA 


The position: editorial staff member of the profession's largest general news magazine. 
Responsible for: “The Source” department; such developing features as a bound-in newsletter 
for library school students; and one-third of the production (proofreading, layout, etc.) workload. 
Opportunity for increasingly responsible editing and reporting assignments. Some conference 
travel and coverage. Excellent ALA benefits package. Starting salary in the $14,000—$18,000 


range, depending on experience. 


The ideal candidate will have: 1) an outstanding record of MLS study in many areas of 
library/information services, including new technologies (an ALA-accredited MLS is preferred); 
2) at least one yr. of professional-level experience in a library; and 3) demonstrated mastery of 
English language/writing skills, with ability to turn out or edit a great deal of graceful, accurate 


copy under monthly deadlines. 


Apply by Sept. 1 by sending a letter, resume, and expendable copies of writing samples to: 
John Katzenberger, Personnel Director, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron, 


Chicago, IL 60611. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Coordinator of technical services. The Health 
Sciences Library is seeking an individual who is 
looking for a challenging position. A member of the 
library’s administrative staff, the coordinator of 
technical services, in addition to the usual technical 
services operations, directs a fee-for-service pro- 
cessing center which provides cataloging for 6 area 
hospitals and supervises the technical aspects of the 
Ohio Health Audiovisual Online Catalog. The coor- 
dinator of technical services has a staff of 9,5 FTE; 
utilizes OCLC; MeSH; NLM classification; and the 
PHILSOM automated serials control system. The 
coordinator of technical services participates with 
other members of the professional staff in the refer- 
ence desk and evening/weekend rotations. An MLS 
from an ALA-accredited school is required. 5 yrs.’ 
technical services experience in a health sciences 
library working with cataloging, serials, acquisi- 
tions, and bin ing, and 2 yrs.’ supervisory experi- 
ence are required; experience with OCLC and an 
automated serials system are pretera; Minimum 
salary of $19,500. Apply by Sept. 30 to: Acting 
Health Sciences Librarian, Wright State Univer- 
ai rest Sciences Library, Dayton, OH 





Head, technical services. Open immediately. 
Duties: plan, manage, and supervise new and gift 
acas ana, cataloging (RLIN), serials/bindery, 
and processing with 3 librarians and 8 staff. Policy 
and procedures for above and automated systems 
(using RLG, RLIN). Reference duties 25 percent 
time. Qualifications: MLS, 3 yrs.’ experience in 
supervision of librarians in technical services or ad- 
ministration, substantial experience with online sys- 
tems for technical services, excellent communica- 
tion, managerial, and problem-solving skills. Pre- 
fer formal education in life sciences, Salary: 


orary, Stanford University Medical Center, 
Stanfor 





Reference librarian. The University of Connecticut 
Health Center Library invites applicants for the 
position of reference libtatica, Duties: assist library 
users at the information desk and on the phone. 
Search computer databases on health-related 
topics using BRS, NLM, and Lockheed DIALOG sys- 
tem. Prepare subject guides and bibliographies. 
Participate in the planning, development, and 
teaching of library instruction programs and tours. 
Offer input of public service ideas and projects. 
Initiative in this area and resulting follow-through is 
considered one of the most important respon- 
sibilities. Evaluate current collection acquisitions 
and review reference collection. Maintain statistics 
for patigaeed areas of responsibility. Attend pro- 
fessional meetings of relevance to work. Provide 
clinical patient-care computer searches to house 
staff in participating departments including orienta- 
tion of residents. Contribute to in-house library 
committees and projects. Qualifications: MLS from 
AlA-accredited graduate library school. Experi- 
ence with reference work/computer searching pre- 
ferred. Knowledge of health care field/medical bib- 
liograph ide . Ability to work with general pub- 
lic and healt professionals. Demonstrated back- 
ground in instruction program planning and im- 
plementation desirable. Salary range: $15,000— 
$19,000. Benefits: Blue Grass/Blie Shield or HMO; 
dental plan; 22 vacation days; TIAA or Social 


Security. Closing date: Sept. 1. Please send letter 
of application and resume to: Ralph D. Arcari, 
Director, University of Connecticut Health Cen- 
ter Library, Farmington, CT 06032. An 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer, 
M/W/H, 


NETWORK 


ME 
Executive Director 


Executive director of the Western New York 
Library Resources Council, one of 9 regional 
reference and research resources systems 
chartered by New York state. The WNYLRC 
serves over 90 academic, public, and spe- 
cial libraries in 6 counties of western New 
York through a wide variety of cooperative 
services. Must have a master’s degree from 
an accredited library school and at least 8 
yrs. of successful professional library ex- 
perience (a minimum of 2 yrs. must be in an 
administrative capacity). Previous experi- 
ence in library automation and/or with li- 
brary networks and systems is highly desir- 
able. Starting date is Jan. 1, 1983. Minimum 
beginning salary: $30,000. Generous fringe 
benefits. Application deadline: Sept. 1. 
Send resume and names/addresses of at 
least 4 references to: George S. Bobinski, 
President, Board of Trustees, Western 
New York Library Resources Council, 
Lafayette Square, Buffalo, NY 14203. 


The WNYLRC is an equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Adult services coordinator (search extended) for 
countywide system serving population of 160,000. 
Includes responsibility for collection building, 
reader services, special adult programs and proj- 
ects, promotion and public relations, orientation 
and training of nonprofessional staff in adult ser- 
vices, and supervision of adult services in main li- 
brary and branches. Requires ALA-accredited MLS 
with appropriate post-degree public library experi- 
ence. Ability to work effectively as part of a 
3-person team essential. Beginning salary $14,612 
with increase after 6 months’ probation. Send re- 
sume and cover letter to: Kenneth Brown, 
Asheville-Buncombe Library System, 67 
Haywood St., Asheville, NC 28801. 


Assistant executive director: SELCO (Southeast- 
ern Libraries Cooperating), the regional public li- 
brary agency for southeastern Minnesota, is seeking 
applicants for an assistant administrator. The appli- 
cants should have experience in most or all of the 
following areas: budgeting, continuing education, 
program evaluation, library administration, library 
automation, and/or public relations. SELCO re- 
quires a master’s degree in library science from an 
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ALA-accredited school, with at least 3 yrs.’ experi- 
ence, some of which must be in a public library. 
. Liberal fringe benefits. Salary range is $24,000- 
$33,470. The position will be open by Oct. 1. Send 
resume to: Raymond P. Ogden, Executive Director, 
eran. 1500 Ist Ave. NE, Rochester, MN 





Branch head/adult services. The Public Library 
of Columbus and Franklin County seeks a dynamic 
and energetic individual to meet the challenges of a 
menor metropolitan system acclaimed for its contin- 
ued commitment to excellence. This is an outstand- 
ing opportunity for the right librarian to work in 
and administer library programs at an inner-city 
branch in a racially diverse neighborhood. The suc- 
cessful candidate must have an MLS from an accred- 
ited ALA college or university, be able to provide 
strong leadership in motivating, developing, work- 
ing harmoniously with staff and community. The 
PLCFC is a progressive system with a challenging 
work environment. There are 20 branches, main 
library, an outreach services division, 350 em- 
loyees, and a budget of $8.8 million. The system 
as a fully automated catalog and circulation sys- 
tem and emphasizes professional growth and de- 
velopment among the staff. Starting salary, 
$19,219.20 (nagonaniat, Applications will be ac- 
cepted until position is filled. Submit resume, salary 
history in confidence to: C. E. Johnson, Personnel 
Division, Public Library of Columbus an 
Franklin County, 28 S. Hamilton Rd., Colum- 
rey OH 43213. An equal-opportunity employer, 





Branch librarian: ground-floor opportunity in 
beautiful western Colorado for creative, energetic, 
enthusiastic librarian. New library to be con- 
structed in the fall. Requires ALA-accredited MLS, 
some public library experience preferred. Salary 
$15,500, 22 reg vac., paid family medical- 
dental, state ret. Position open Sept. 1. Deadline 
for applications is Aug. 15. Send letter of i 
cation, resume, and 3 current professional reter- 
ences to: Duncan R. McCoy, Biructar, Garfield 
County Public Library, POB 328, New Castle, 
CO 81647. 





Children’s consultant. Ohio Valley Area Libraries 
en , Wellston, Ohio. To prepare and edit 

HECKLIST, a children’s book review journal pub- 
lished at OVAL, and to work closely with 11 public 
libraries in 10 counties in Appaiener Ohio to 
improve their services to children and young 
people. Minimum qualifications include a graduate 
degree in library science or its equivalent from an 
ALA-accredited program; 5 yrs.’ professional work- 
ing experience in a library, including appropriate 
professional experience in children’s services; 
driver's license and access to a car; good communi- 
cations skills including grant and report writing; 
editing skills; consulting skills. Salary $15,500- 
$17,968, usual fringes. Apply by vg: 15 to: 
Linda Harfft, Director, OVAL, State Route 93 
West, Wellston, OH 45692. 





Children’s librarian for dynamic community li- 
brary serving 20,000. Responsible for materials 
selection and classification and for developing and 
implementing creative library services for children 
and young adults, including working with schools 
and other community agencies. Enthusiastic, 
energetic individual committed to children’s services 
and team management approach. ALA-accredited 
MLS required. nary range: $12,000- $15,000. 
Send resume to: Jill Holopigian, Director, Bensen- 
ville Community Public Library, 200 S. Church 
Rd., Bensenville, IL 60106. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Children’s librarian to head active department of 
main library. ALA-accredited MLS required with 

—2 yrs.’ public library experience in children’s 
services preferred. Responsible for collection build- 
ing, programming for children in main library, and 
pridig reference and advisory services. Kiar 
vise staff of 3 FTE. Position available Sept. 1. 
Salary from $12,688. Send resume and cover letter 
to: Kenneth Brown, Asheville-Buncombe Library 
System, 67 Haywood St., Asheville, NC 28801. 





Collection development librarian: principal 
responsibilities—to inventory and weed 88,00 - 
volume collection. Study and evaluate existing li- 
brary holdings in terms of community needs. Select 
books and related materials for acquisition. Possi- 
ble advancement to administration. Requirements: 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school. Experi- 
ence in weeding and antar helpful, but not re- 
quired. Salary $14,000- $15,000 dependent on 
education and vl Apply to: Thelma Wray, 
Fort Smith Public Library, 61 South 8th, Fort 
Smith, AR 72901. 





JULY/AUGUST 1982 


Coordinator, children’s services. Library seekin 

energetic, innovative, and self-motivated individua 
to coordinate total children’s services for main li- 
brary and 2 branches in community serving 52,000. 
Community activities, storytelling, programming, 
and collection development is essential. ALA- 
accredited MLS, 4 yrs.’ prof. exp. is desired. Sal- 
ary: $13,573- $19,100. Deadline Aug. 15. Send 
resume to: D. W. Craig, Director, Mentor Public 
Library, 8215 Mentor Ave., Mentor, OH 44060. 





Director of the Lane Public Library which serves 
approximately 60 percent of Butler County. It is a 


school district library with 7 trustees appointed by . 


the Hamilton City School Board of Education and 
supported by the Ohio intangible tax of 5 percent 
on the income from stocks and bonds. The popula- 
tion of the library service area is approximatel 
153,000 Aste, of which approximately 65,00 
reside in Hamilton. The nrar has 4 branches and 
2 bookmobiles o wari with a budget of about 
$970,000 in 198). Qualifications: 1) MLS from an 
ALA-accredited university and a degree or working 
toward a degree in business administration and/or 
equivalent work experience in business; or 2) MBA 
and an undergraduate degree in library science; 3) 
3 yrs. as an administrator or a supervisory experi- 
ence in a public library preterery as a director; 4) 
ability to meet the public and become involved in 
community activities; 5) knowledge of budgetary 
processes; 6) knowledge of library methods and 
recent developments; 7) working knowledge for the 
care and maintenance of buildings and equipment; 
8) must be able to communicate effectively with 
board, staff, and ganara public. Salary: negoti- 
able, minimum of $25,000. Qualified applicants 
are invited to send a letter of application, 
resume, and personal references by Sept. 1 to: 
David L. Stitsinger, 1300 Susan Dr., Hamilton, 
OH 45013. 





Head of children’s services, ALA-MLS, prefer 
1-3 yrs.’ children’s experience in a medium or 
large public library system. Responsible for plan- 
ning, coordinating, and presenting children’s li- 
brary services (preschool— 6th grade) for a growing 
library system. 51,000 pop. in Lake Erie resort 
community. Developing children’s collection, 
readers’ advisory and reference included. Expected 
to participate in overall management. Seeking a 
creative person with vision with regard to public 
services for children. Salary $13,000- $15,600 
commensurate with experience. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Position available Sept. 1. Send resume 
and references to: Julie Steinbrenner, Library Di- 
rector, Sandusky Library, 114 W. Adams St., 
Sandusky, OH 44870. EOE. 





Information services librarian: raioniin 
include general reference and research, speaking 
and library tours, cooperation with local schools, 
and collection development of reference materials, 
including pamphlets, maps, and consumer informa- 
tion files. Position requires an MLS from an ALA- 
accredited institution. Professional experience not 
necessary, but creativity, a generalist knowledge, 
and positive attitude are essential. Salary, 
$14,904. Position available immediately. Apply 
now, with resume and reference, to: Margaret Ste- 
vens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland 
County Public Library, POB 1720, Fayetteville, 
NC 28302. 





Librarian, state and local history: the Cumber- 
land County Public Miray is seeking an enthusias- 
tic, community-minded individual to pi the staff of 
the information services division. Responsibilities 
include collection development in local history and 
genealogy, reference duty, community relations 
programming, supervision of newspaper and North 
Carolina indexing, and direction of the oral gip A 
and photo archives program. Requirements: ML 
from an ALA-accredited institution and any relevant 
knowledge and experience. Starting salary: 
$13,546. Position available Sept. 1. Send resume 
with references to: Margaret Stevens, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Cumberland County Public Li- 
brary, POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


Librarian Ill—branch head, Phoenix Public Li- 
brary. 2-yr. eligibility list being established for this 
and other vacancies. Salary $24,523- $33,176 an- 
nually plus comprehensive employee benefits. Re- 
sponsible for the operation of a branch library 
including hiring and training staff, selection of mate- 
rials, reference service, and maintaining contacts 
with community groups. One current vacancy is in a 
multiracial/multiethnic community where Spanish 
language skills are desirable. Master's degree in 
library science and 3 yrs. of professional experience 
in a public library, including one yr. of supervisory 
experience, is preferred. Applications will be ac- 
cepted until the position is filled. For applications, 
write to: City of Phoenix, Personnel Dept., Attn.: 
oe i a 10 N. 3rd Ave., Phoenix, AZ 
























Librarian Ill, general reference section head— 
Greenville County Linsey Greenville, S.C. Avail- 
able immediately. Salary range: $16,185- 
$22,698. Minimum training and experience: ALA- — 
accredited MLS with several yrs.’ professional li- 
brary work supplemented with demonstrated super- 
visory experience; or any equi monof 
training and experience. Subordinate staff: will be 
supervising 6 full-time and 3 part-time staff mem- — 
bers. Send complete resume and references to: Ruth | 
DeVorsey, County Personnel, Rm. 107, Court- — 
ouse Annex Blidg., Greenville, SC 29601. — 


Greenville County is an AA, EEO employer. 
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Library director, city of Madison, Wis. The city of | 
Madison, Wisconsin, population 180,000, is look- — 
ing for a library director with strong management 
skills to administer all phases of public library sys- 
tem with annual budget of $3.5 million. The opera- — 
tion houses 550,000 volumes and has an annual ~ 
circulation in excess of 2 million. Requires MLS and — 
a minimum of 3 yrs.’ experience in a pubie library {| 
serving a population of at least 150,000 as a direc- | 
tor, assistant director, or head of a major depart- — 
ment, including demonstrated experience in all 
management functions. Salary range is $34,622— 
$41,605, (salary negotiable depending upon qual- 
ifications) plus liberal fringe benefit ackogas 2 
Apply no later than 4:30 pm on Oct. 4 to: City” 
of Madison, Personnel Department, Room 501, 
City-County ada. 210 Monona Ave., Madi- f 
son, WI 537 10; 608-266-4615. 
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Public library consultant: advise library direc- — 
tors, trustees, local officials in the state west of | 
Durham, and all Friends of the Library groups. — 
Position requires MLS and certification by N.C. — 
Public Librarian Certification Commission, plus 5 — 
rs.’ successful public library experience, including 

yrs. in an administrative position. Strong back- 
ground in public library administration/ — 
organization. Self-motivation and excellent inter- — 
personal and consulting skills are necessary. Evi- — 
dence of ability to communicate, orally and in writ- 
ing. is important. Position available July 1. Salary 
$19,548— $29,880. Send resume to: Marion 
Johnson, Chief Librarian Consultant, N.C. Division 
of State Library, 109 E. Jones St., Raleigh, NC 
27611. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. $I 





=... 
Public library director, Warren, Ohio. F oe 
medium-size county district library system. Head- — 
varters building of 56,000 square ft., 11 rs.’ old. 

county branches established since 1977, one 
bookmobile and van. Staff of 41 FTE, including í = 
rofessionals. Circulation 425,365, an annua 
udget of over $600,000. Member of OHIONET. 
Responsible for direction of library program, — 
bu 9e preparation, and long-range planning. 
Qualifications: MLS from ALA-accredited library — 
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school; 5 yrs.’ experience in a management position 
or any equivalent combination of experience and 
training which provides the require knowledge, — 
skills, and abilities. Knowledge of computerized — 
library operations and related technical develop- — 
ments preterren: Good communication skills; ability 
to work well with community groups; strong orienta- 
tion toward public programming for all ages in — 
main and branches. Salary from $4 000, depend- _ 
ing on qualifications. Benefits include health insur- — 
ance, liberal vacation and holidays, state pension — 
plan: Applications are requested not later than 

ct. 15; position available April 1, 1983. Please 
send resume, 3 references, and availability for 
interview to: Lawrence E. Pogue, Personnel Com- 
mittee, Warren-Trumbull Count Public Lis 
brary 444 Mahoning Ave. NW, Warren, OH © 
44483-4692. | 





2 positions, Oak Lawn Public Library (Ill.). Unique — 
opportunity to join new management team. 3 Ges ys 
partment head positions vacant as result of former — 
staff moving on/up/over. 1) Head, technical — 
services — supervise staff of 4.5 FTEs. Library uses — 
OCLC, OLAS. Must have interest in automation, — 
discard of paper files, use of AACR2. 2) Head, 
circulation services—annual circulation 1981, 
500,000 plus; staff of 12; responsible for fiction 
collection; ILL. noth poaten require at least MLS 
from ALA-accredited school, and minimum of 3 
yrs.’ experience. Library serves pe ulation of 
60,000 plus, with 1982 budget o ¢1 308,000; 
member of Suburban Library System. Participant in 
CLS! cluster with 575,000-plus-title database 
shared by 32 libraries with over 100 terminals. 
Department head salary range $17,000- $26,000. 
Salary on bs eae Pe dependent upon experi- 
ence, $17,000- $22,000. Letter of application 
and resume with a list of at least 3 references 

Aug. 15 to: Ginger Miloserny, Assistant Head 
Librarian, Oak Lawn Public Library, 9427 S. 
Raymond Ave., Oak Lawn, IL 60453. 
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_ Place all ads with Beverly Goldberg, American Li- 
= braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611; (312) 944-6780 x326. Effec. 
- 9/1/82, $5/line. 
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pr FOR SALE 
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_ INSTANT LIBRARY. Approx. 25,000 titles, all new 
_ professional, scientific, technical, medical, and 

scholarly areas. Art, behav. sci., business, com- 
_ puters, chemistry, education, history, medicine, 
| natural science, physics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, urban studies, and more. Comprehensive col- 
lection of new (1978— present) and current titles. 
_ Wide representation of publishers. No secondhand 
or remainders. Perfect for new or expanding col- 
_ lege or research library. Professional Book Center, 
fe! P.O. Box 298, Alexandria, VA 22314, Attn.: In- 
-stant Library. 


. 


_ SE-LIN by GAYLORD, used. Includes Olympia 
_ Bulletin manual typewriter, Se-Lin label system 
= mounted on platen, and heating plate. All very 
= good condition. Best offer over $300 by Sept. 1. 
_ We pay shipping. pee enbur County Public Li- 
_ brary, P.O. Box 2409, Spartanburg, SC 29304. 








* 


_ MANSELL, LC CARDS, NUC for sale. Mansell: 
_ vols. 1—685, supp. vols. 686—705. LC cards: vols. 
, 1-167, tupp. 1942—47, LC Author Catalog: 
1948—52. NUC cummulations: 1953-57, 1958- 
| 62, 1968-71, and NUC: 1973, ‘74, ‘75, and ‘76. 
| Terms: F.O.B. Sault Ste. Marie, MI. Deadline Sept. 
| 15. For information or submission of bids, send to: 
_ Dr. Frederick Michels, Kenneth Shouldice Library, 
_ Lake Superior State College, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783; 906-635-2404. 





WANTED 


_ OLD STOCKS AND BONDS wanted. High prices 
_ paid, any quantity. Also, autographs, political 
a ribbons, banners. Paul Longo, Box 490-AL, 
outh Orleans, MA 02662. 
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' VOLUMES OF NEWSPAPERS purchased. Collec- 
tions of any size: HUGHES’, 2410 North Hills Dr., 
_ Williamsport, PA 17701. 





_ MAGAZINES. | buy pre-1940 popular 
ina enoios Home Journal, Woman's Home 
= Companion, Satevepost, Colliers, Vogue, Harper's 
e eekiy, Motion Picture, and many other titles. 
| Leon Williams, 467 Portland, St. Paul, MN 55102. 





| USED BOOKMOBILE in good condition, no rusted 
_ body. Must have good motor, tires, etc. Contact: 
_ Fremont Public Library District, 470 N. Lake St., 
_ Mundelein, IL 60060; 312-566-8702. 





hy 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


_ EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
search, reasonable prices from International Book- 
Gonasn’ Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, CA 





SSS 

. OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE RUSSIAN AND 
SLAVIC BOOKS. Catalogs sent free-of-charge 
(please specify Russian or English transtpration) 
or visit our showroom M-F, 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. 
Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10003. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COLLECTIONS, SCHOL- 
ARLY JOURNALS, AND SERIALS of the Sciences 
and Humanities in every Western, Slavic, and 
Oriental janguage. current and out-of-print. Send 
sales and want lists to KRAUS PERIODICALS, Rt. 
100, Millwood, NY 10546. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC magazines and books. 
Complete stock, fast service, free list. World's 
largest and most complete stock. Geographic 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 246, Mesquite, TX 75149. 


BUILD A BETTER RECORD COLLECTION with Roc- 
kingchair, the magazine especially for librarians. 
Reviews, rates LPs’ quality and circulation poten- 
tial. Free sample. Cupale Productions, 966 N. 
Randolph St., Dept. 21, Philadelphia, PA 19123. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. We 
buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and lan- 
guages. No single issues wanted. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, 
pevipcicae 1810 to date. We buy, sell, exchange. 
amuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS — social science and humanities. 
Please send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, 
P.O. Box 32363, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 


MARV BROADBENT, Beltsville, MD 20705-0996. 
Government publications. Standing, single, sub- 
scription, and search orders. 301-937-8846. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J.S. Canner & Co., 
49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





ALFRED JAEGER, INC., DEPT. AL, 66 Austin 
Blvd., Commack, NY 11725. COMPREHENSIVE 
PERIODICAL BACK-VOLUME SERVICE including 
out-of-print journals and microforms. 





BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 352, 
White Plains, NY 10602. 





PERIODICALS, SERIALS, BOOK COLLECTIONS 
bought & sold. Jerry Alper, Inc., 274 White Plains 
Rd., Eastchester, NY 10707. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guaranteed to exceed library bar 
code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low prices. For more information, write 
or call collect: ID RECALL, 1990 North California 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 415-930-8925. 


MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMS for media cen- 
ters. Send $1 for further information. Write: Media 
Center Factory, 4000 Annie Laurie Dr., 
Greensboro, NC 27408. 


2-DAY CATALOG CARD duplication service. Li- 
brary Cards, Ltd., P.O. Box 993, Charles, MO 
63302; 314-946-6224. 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES OVERSEAS. Vacan- 
cies in all fields, all levels. For details, send a 
self-addressed, stamped, long envelope to: 
FRIENDS OF WORLD TEACHING, P. O. Box 1049, 
San Diego, CA 92112-1049. 


MEXICAN monographs and serials. Government 
publications. Free referral service and book lists. 
Selective blanket order service for academic librar- 
ies. MACH, Apartado Postal 7-854, Delegacion 
Cuahtemoc, 06700, Mexico, D.F. 


MICROCOMPUTERS IN LIBRARIES. Proceedings 
from CLASS workshop, May 20—21, San Fran- 
cisco, available on audio cassette. 10 cassettes, 
boxed. $60/set prepaid; $50 for CLASS members. 
Order from CLASS, Dept. TW, 1415 Koll Circle, 
Suite 101, San Jose, CA 95112-4698. 


DO IT YOURSELF TALK THERAPY. 200-page, 
bound, $19.95 pp. by former strokee. Worldwide 
Stroke Fdn., POB 88, Palm Desert CA 92261. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES GUIDE. The irector 
of Human Resource Services and Products. An excel- - 
lent planning source book for the informed decision 
maker. Includes firms who specialize in benefits, 
training, labor relations, recruiting, office systems, 
safety, security, etc. Details 1,100 firms, 122 pp. 
$12. Human Resource Communications Group, 
2355 E. Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 


PUT SEARS TO WORK. Only $39.95 for 1,222 
“see” and “see also” cards for typical school and 
ublic library, plus manual/list of headings with 


ewey nos. Woods Library Pub. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


PATRON AND I.D. CARDS...AII types, plastic and 
vinyl. Call collect or write: ID RECALL, 1990 North 
California Boulevard, Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 
415-930-8925. 


CATALOG CONVERSION: your records, con- 

verted to a machine-readable format. Fast, inex- 

ensive. Maxwell Library Systems (AALS), Suite 206, 

ete lidade Brook Parkway, Cambridge, MA 
138. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA CONVERSION: catalog 
records converted to MARC Il, OCLC/MARC, and 
other computer formats. Database extraction and 
reformatting of existing tape files. Call toll-free 
800-325-4984 or write: ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD- 
pet INC., 140 Weldon Pkwy., St. Louis, MO 
63043. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF 
PICTURES & SLIDES by Stanford J. Green, Little 
Books & Co., 5892 E. Jefferson Ave., Dept. AL, 
Denver, CO 80237. Over 2,000 classifications, 8 
sections; some are pictorial, nature, travel, photo- 
journalism. A comprehensive reference guide. 
$11.95 plus $1.50 postage & handling; outside U.S. 
$2.50. Libraries & museums 20% discount. 


TRAIN EVERY EMPLOYEE with Sparkle! PR for 
Library Staff ($5.00) by Virginia Baeckler. 
SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 


EARN UNIVERSITY CREDIT while vacationing 
USA/Abroad. Write to: Travel/Study, c/o Univer- 
sity of California, Extension, Santa Barbara, CA 


93106. 


VOCABULARY EXPANSION. Easy, effective 
method guaranteed. Free details! SASE Sparrow 
Wood Productions, Box 24005, Dept. Bl, Fort 
Worth, TX 76112. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS—TV. 5 
color TV spots promoting public libraries. Preview 

rints available in 34" video cassette or 16mm film. 
Bay Area Library and Information System, 3121 
Diablo Ave., Hayward, CA 94545. 


NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, AND RARE RUSSIAN 
BOOKS. Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., is the only 
store of its kind in the U.S., carrying all titles 
written & published in the Russian language in the 
Free Western World, as well as out-of-print and 
rare Russian & Slavic books. We serve the general 

ublic as well as most major public & university 
libraries in the U.S. We buy Russian & Slavic dupli- 
cates. AV materials available: Catalogs sent free- 
of-charge (please specify Russian or English trans- 
literation). Our showroom is open M-F, 9 to 7; 
Sat., 11 to 3. Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., 799 
Broadway, New York, NY 10003. 


BEST 1981 BOOKS BY CONSENSUS: List. $1.00. 
AD Digest, POB 165— Am, Morton Grove, IL 60053. 


PATRON |.D./SECURITY ACCESS CARDS. Large 

selection of materials— custom formats. Card man- 

ufacturing equipment also available. Toll-free out- 

side California 800-227-2121, collect in California 

415-232-6200 or write: Identification Card Sales, 

sri Composition, Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 
4801. 


BAR CODE/OCR LABELS to support all automated 
circulation and inventory control systems. Highest 
quality phototypesetting and adhesive products, 
first-scan readability, competitive prices, and 
30-day or less delivery. Toll-free outside California 
800-227-2121, collect in California 415-232-6200 
or write: Optical Scanning Sales, Data Composi- 
tion, Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 94801. 
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The library as a business 


Conference on fee-based research in academic libraries 
finds cost recovery mandatory in serving off-campus users 


he issue was not “fee or free.” It 

was “how soon?” “how much?” 

and ‘‘how?’’ In a pioneering 

spirit, representatives of 35 aca- 
demic libraries gathered at the C. W. 
Post Center of Long Island University 
June 16—18 to discuss the tightening 
economies of academic libraries, and 
more important, some solutions to li- 
brary budget problems. The common 
element in all the solutions was clear 
from the title of the conference, “Fee- 
based Research in College and Univer- 
sity Libraries.” 

The phrases most frequently heard 
throughout the conference were: “Li- 
braries must be run like businesses,” and 
“Information has value.” Richard 
Palmer, of the Simmons College library 
school, set the tone early as he urged 
attendees to get out of the book business 
and into the information business. How- 
ever, one could detect from participants 
that the bottom line in fee-based services 
is not money, as in profit, but a concern 
that excellence in providing resources to 
a library’s academic community be 
maintained. 

The means to that end were described 
by James Dodd, founder of the Informa- 
tion Exchange Center at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. Dodd told partici- 
pants they are doing themselves a pro- 
fessional disservice by providing infor- 
mation services free or at a token fee to 
off-campus users. On-campus users are 
not receiving basic library services with- 
out charge, he said, and it is apparent 
that on-campus user fees, usually a part 
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Exchange at Fondren Library, Rice Univer- 
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of tuition, no longer fully support op- 
timum library services. 


Human skills add value 


Dodd’s words were echoed by Miriam 
Drake of Purdue University, who said 
that being unable to assign a value to 
information should not deter librarians 
from assigning costs to well planned in- 
formation services and attempting to re- 
cover these costs. Librarians and infor- 
mation specialists spend money and time 
developing expertise in the information 
field, she said, and it is human skills that 
add value to information services. 

Some participants noted that, ironi- 
cally, potential users of fee-based infor- 
mation services often recognize the 
value of information more readily than 
do librarians. They cited the millions of 
dollars invested in special corporate li- 
braries as proof. Participants further 
suggested librarians have an obligation 
to develop excellent research resources 
and make these resources available to an 
information-starved society of “outside” 
users. However, the costs involved in 
meeting this obligation make fee-based 


services and cost recovery mandatory in | 
most libraries. 

The theoretical base of the conference 
firmly established, interest turned to the | 
mechanics of running a library like a | 
business, or, more accurately, running a | 
business in a library. The outside user | 
was viewed as both friend and foe. As 
foe, this patron uses library staff and 
resources free or at a token fee, thus 
detracting from the library’s services to 
the academic community and preventing 
the library from recovering its costs. As | 
friend, this user willingly pays for cer | 
tain special services offered by the li- | 
brary. In many cases, the library actively 
seeks the outside user as a means of | 
broadening its financial base. 


Control determines friend or foe 


The difference between friend and foe 
appears to be the degree of control a |} 
library has over the outside user. Effec- | 
tive controls range from the high user 
fees, lack of borrowing privileges, and 
limited visitation rights of a plan de- 
scribed by Mary Chatfield of Harvard 
University’s Baker Library to the expert 
special services, established fees, and 
active marketing described by many } 
other participants. 

Specific aspects of managing fee- 
based services in an academic setting | 
were presented by James Thompson of 
the Regional Information and Communi- 
cation Exchange at Rice University and | 
Paul A. McWilliams of the National - 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Industrial Applications Center at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Thompson dis- 
cussed some important considerations 
for establishing fee-based services and 
accommodating them to the university 
and library environment. McWilliams 
presented some of the more sobering as- 
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pects of fee-based services, such as lia- 


| bility and legal responsibility. He raised 


perhaps as many questions as he an- 
swered and certainly increased his lis- 
te NSi ass Of these topics. 
Attendees heard several speakers ex- 
pen the “how to” of managing fee- 


Grant, C. W. Póst: Harold Way, Cornell: 


Elizabeth Lunden, Rice; and Berry 
_| Richards and Susan Cady, Lehigh (see 
| AL, March 1982, pp. 175—76). Discus- 
| sion topics included marketing, pricing, 
_| internal operations and staffing, account- 
| ing and budget structure, client rela- 


tions, interdepartmental relations, and 
descriptions of a large variety of ser- 
vices. The most prominent of the ser- 


> vices described were document delivery, 
eomputer database searches, reference 
| questions, 


in-depth research and in- 
terpretation of information, and consult- 
ing services. It was evident from the 
“nuts and bolts” sessions that charging 


| fees and accounting for costs require a 
| very conscientious approach to user- 


oriented services and to public relations. 
Conference attendees recognized that 


‘| academic libraries must broaden finan- 


cial support and practice cost accounta- 
bility with increasing diligence in order 
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to maintain excellence in research re- 
sources. As Ruth Gibbs of UCLA 
pointed out in her summary remarks, the 
trend will be from idealism to realism — 
the realism of survival tactics. 


Discussion group proposed 


Citing the need for continuing com- 
munication on this topic, Rice Univer- 
sity participants proposed an ALA/ 


ACRL discussion group as an appropri- 
ate setting. Jim Thompson and Elizabeth 
Lunden further proposed cooperation 
among fee-based services through an in- 
formal network linked by electronic 
mail. If these plans are carried out, yet 
another acronym will be added to our 
alphabetical world: Fee-based Informa- 
tion Service Centers in Academic 
Libraries—F.I.S.C.A.L.! 

Credit for conceiving and arranging 
this timely conference goes to Mary 
Grant of the Center for Business Re- 
search at C. W. Post. Conference pro- 
ceedings will be published and may be 
ordered by contacting Mary Grant, Cen- 
ter for Business Research, B. Davis 
Schwartz Memorial Library, C. W. Post 
Center of Long Island University, North- 
ern Blvd., Greenvale, NY 11548. a 
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(In the News cont’d. from p. 445.) 


since September and continues in that 
role. Ray Fry remains director of the 
office’s Division of Library Programs. 


Comparable pay comes to Long Beach. 
Beginning June 26, all librarians, refer- 
ence specialists, library clerks, and clerk 
typists at the Long Beach (Calif.) Public 
Library and Information Center were 
awarded a comparable-worth pay in- 
crease of 5 percent in addition to the 
7-percent contractual increase received 
by other municipal employees. 

Announced at a meeting of the 170- 
member Long Beach PL staff in May, the 
comparable pay hike granted to men and 
women alike came as a complete sur- 
prise. Library director Carolyn Sutter 
credited the city manager, who credited 
Sutter. 

Sutter explained to AL that after San 
Jose library workers settled their strike 
for comparable pay last year (AL, July/ 
Aug., p. 397), she had invited the San 
Jose personnel director to address a 
group of Southern California library di- 
rectors. “The speaker presented the 
issue from a management perspective, 
but most of us supported the concept,” 
she said. Sutter then collected informa- 
tion about comparable pay along with 
salary statistics to inform the city man- 
ager. “We hope to continue the special 
increase two more years,” she added. O 


“Faxon lets me 
spend my time as a 






eSSIO 


All too often, librarians get so bogged down in pro- 
cessing paperwork for serials and continuations that they 
just do not have enough time for what they need to do. 

That’s why more and more libraries are turning to 
Faxon for help. Our comprehensive serials and continua- 
tions management services will help you with the work 
of ordering, invoicing and claiming. We will simplify 
payment procedures and record-keeping. And what’s 
more, we can supply you with the information you need 
for quality collection management. 

Best of all, Faxon’s fast and reliable serials and con- 
tinuations services are surprisingly affordable. So if you 
are spending your time wading through endless paper- 
work, do not waste another minute. Call Faxon for 
the full story on our services, including details on our 
remarkable LINX on-line serials management system. 


15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: (800) 225-6055 
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Thinking the thinkable: a synergetic profession ~~ 


Online catalogs go beyond bibliographic control 


he fundamental paradox of modern librarianship is that 

the practice of our craft has become more integrated at 

the same time—and at the same rate—that our profes- 

sion has become more fragmented. When we leave our 
home libraries, where we must work ever more closely to- 
gether, and go to ALA and other conventions, what do we 
find? We find Bulgarian Studies caucuses, a study team to 
investigate the use of the word “primitive” in Library of 
Congress subject headings, and committees on the supervision 
of janitorial services in libraries. All these worthy causes and 
endeavors are individually good (probably), but they and the 
rest of the gallimaufry of modern librarianship isolate us as 
librarians and encourage, at exactly the wrong historical time, 
divisiveness and specialization. Major problems in the library 
can only be tackled by all librarians working in a cooperative 
and (to lapse into California-speak) holistic manner. 


The online challenge 


The prime example of this paradox is the online catalog. At 
a recent meeting, representatives of every major research 
library stated that their libraries are actively involved in plan- 
ning for online catalogs. Large public libraries and many 
special libraries are in a similar situation. 

It would be a serious error to believe that online catalogs 
present primarily technological problems. In fact, technology 
is almost the least of the problems associated with online 
catalogs. The online catalog raises a political, economic, and 
bibliographic question, with implications for all kinds of pub- 
lic service—direct and indirect, and for reference, biblio- 
graphic instruction, and cooperation between libraries. 

My unequivocal prediction is that by the end of the decade, 
the majority of American libraries of all kinds will be in- 
volved in, or affected in a major way, by online catalog 
Systems, i.e., most libraries will allow direct access by means 
of computer terminals to detailed bibliographic and status 
information about their collections. Further, they will allow 
the same access to information about the collections of other 
libraries with which they are in league. 


Rainbow chase or pot of gold? 


The profession has not greeted this development with un- 
mitigated enthusiasm. Suspicion and doubt are abroad. The 
immortal P. G. Wodehouse observed of one of his characters 
that he felt “as if he had been chasing rainbows and one of 
them had turned and bitten him in the leg.” Some librarians 
do not believe in the rainbows and some feel as though their 
legs have been bitten. Some believe, or purport to believe, 
that the online catalog will not arrive or, if it does arrive, will 
constitute a relatively minor technological change. The latter 
school believes that the change to an online catalog is com- 
parable with the significant-in-the-short-term but ultimately 
trivial change from a card to a microform catalog. Such a 
view is profoundly mistaken. The online catalog will be at 
once the greatest symbol of change, the greatest instrument of 
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change, and the greatest result of the revolution in libraries of 
these latter years. a 

To come to particulars— what is an online catalog? It isa 
bibliographic control system that allows access by means of a — 
number of access points (conventional and “unconventional”; 
singly and in combination) to bibliographic data stored in| 
machine-readable form. The data retrieved is displayed on — 
terminal screens or printed out on demand. Terminals are s 
housed in the library or elsewhere. The user retrieves informa- 
tion about items held by the library and by other libraries. 


Contrasting online and traditional catalogs 


The emphases in the last two sentences are intended to 
highlight two of the four critical differences between online 
catalogs and catalogs of the past. The four differences are: 

1) Library users will have access to online catalogs wher- 
ever a computer terminal is placed. Terminals can be in parts ; 
of the library other than the main cataloging area, and in a 
teachers’ offices, study halls, senior citizen centers, hospi- 
tals, and boardrooms—anywhere the need for library mate- % 
rials may arise. . 

2) Online catalog databases will reflect the holdings of a 
number of libraries. Electronic union catalogs will transcend — 
the limitations of library physical plants and the parochialism 
those limitations have fostered. i 

3) By linking bibliographic and status data (where the item _ 
is; whether it has been charged out; when it is due back; ete.) 
the online catalog will answer the real question users bring to 
catalogs— “Is this item available?” —rather than the irrele-— 
vant question card catalogs answer— “Does the library own 
(or believe it owns) this item?” Linking such data will provide 
a quantum leap in service. 

4) Online catalogs will permit flexible and realistic access 
to information through search keys (abbreviated forms of — 
author, title, subject, etc., searches); Boolean searches 
(searching by more than one factor at once—as in asking for 
“books on engineering of bridges and/or viaducts in English ` 
published in the last five years,” where the emphases indicate 
the factors); and other “unconventional” means. 
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Online catalogs demand democratic planning 


It is easy to see that such a change in service is not the 
preserve of a small group or of interest to only a few librar- 
ians. The ramifications are many and profound. 

The most important impact of the online catalog will be on 
the level of service the library can deliver. No aspect of the 
primary goal of librarianship—the connection of library users 
with the materials they need—will remain unaffected. It is 
imperative, therefore, that all sectors of the profession come 
together to create the online catalog. 

There are two phases in the development of the online 
catalog. The first matches the performance of existing tools. 
In this phase, the basic requirement of the online catalog will 
be to perform at least as well as the card catalog (or other 
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form) it is replacing. This minimalist approach is both practi- 
cal and philosophically sound. It provides a measure of initial 
success and a benchmark for future progress. 

To perform at least as well as the card catalog (if the latter 
weree- Tate), the online catalog must provide correct and 
current information about all materials held, and allow access 
to that information by such standard devices as names of 
e authors and corporate bodies, subject headings, titles, series 

titles, and form headings. The online record for an item 
should contain at least as much data as the catalog card. 
After successful completion of the minimalist phase comes 
the phase of enhancement. In this phase, features are added to 
the online catalog to provide more access, more information, 
and more service. The ability to combine searches, to retrieve 
with only partially “correct” information, to search by “un- 
conventional” access points, and to add “nonbibliographic” 
records (e.g., from indexing and abstracting services) all take 
| the online catalog far beyond any tool used hitherto in librar- 
_ ies. When we combine these features with the ability to have 
= access to the online catalog in areas remote from the library, it 
is evident we are dealing with something new, not just a 
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_ catalog affect most? I suggest that it will materially affect 
reference, bibliographic instruction, organization and man- 
3 agement, and resource sharing, as well as the more obvious 
_ areas of technical processing. Each of these will in turn 
affect, singly and cumulatively, the finances of the library. 
Reference work will be affected by the accessibility of 
more and more information. Bibliographic instruction will be 
= changed by the necessity to teach the use of a different and 
_ more rewarding key to the library’s resources. Library organ- 


f Which areas of libraries and librarianship will the online 
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Publication now complete and available in Five Volumes 


Eighteenth ~ Century British Books 





AUTHOR UNION 
Catalogue 
LoOOOOQOQQCCOE= 
extracted from the British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books 
and the Catalogues of the Bodleian Library 
and the University Library, Cambridge 
by F.J.G. ROBINSON, G. AVERLEY, D.R. ESSLEMONT and P.J. WALLIS 
The indispensable research tool for all working in the field of eighteenth-century studies, 


providing the fullest separate listing, immediately available in print, of eighteenth-century 
British books 


Full details available from 
DAWSON PUBLISHING, c/o MR LORNE KENYON, P.O. BOX 340, CASSVILLE, MISSOURI, MO 65625 
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ization and management will need to be altered because pres- 
ent structures and administration are based on pre-machine 
technology —including the single-copy, centrally located 
catalog and separate files recording information about the 
library’s holdings (e.g., order files, binding files, circulation 
records, etc.)—all of which will be replaced by the online 
catalog. Resource sharing will expand because the online 
catalog inherently promotes cooperation and enables libraries 
to exploit the benefits of shared bibliographic information. 

The library’s finances will also be affected greatly. Each of 
the changes mentioned above (and many smaller changes) will 
require the redeployment and different use of the money 
available. 

The online catalog is integrationist. It brings together 
hitherto disparate elements of the library. It brings libraries 
together. It needs to be planned by synergetic groups of librar- 
ians, not by technocrats alone. The profession of librarianship 
faces challenges that demand pluralist and cooperative solu- 
tions. They must be created within and among libraries by 
groups representing all interests. This may be the most serious 
challenge to our profession—to come together in pursuit of 
progress. O 


This is my last column for American Libraries. Writing 
these pieces has been a great pleasure to me, as have been the 
many expressions of interest in them by American Libraries 
readers. — M.G. 


Ed. note: Publishing Michael Gorman has been a pleasure 
for us, too. A golden era of regular columnists — Gorman, 
Herb White, and Susan K. Martin among them—has now 
passed for American Libraries, and we face the challenge of 
finding equally effective ways to provide informed, analytical, 
and diverse points of view on current issues. We sincerely 
hope these three bold commentators will come to our aid 
spontaneously from time to time. 
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The new Telex 4761. 
The one terminal that can do it all. 


Now there's a library terminal exclusively 
designed for use in automated cataloging, 
catalog referencing and circulation systems. 
It's the first terminal ever that will operate cost 
effectively in either staff or patron, clustered or 
single-station environments. And it’s the only 
computer terminal available that accepts all 
of the ALA/MARC, Cyrillic and Hebrew 
character sets. 

The Telex 476L can operate on any com- 
puter system that can support IBM 3270 
Bisynchronous Communications. It features 
an easy-to-read 15-inch diagonal screen and 
special library keyboards for easy use by both 
staff members and patrons. And when printing 


When it comes to library terminals, 
Telex wrote the book. 








capabilities are needed, Telex’s low-cost 281 
Matrix Printer can be readily attached. 

The new Telex 476L. All the computer 
terminal your library will ever need at a price 
you can afford. Brought to you by the company 
committed to being the leader in computer 
terminals for libraries. 

Telex. Supplier of over 80,000 installed 
terminals nationwide. With a field-service staff 
of over 750 customer engineers and over 175 
service locations. 

For more about the new Telex 476L 
Library Terminal System, call Bill Riddick at 
(919) 834-5251. 


Telex Computer Products, Inc. 

Terminals /Peripherals /Systems /OEM Products 
6422 East 41st/Tulsa, 

Oklahoma 74135 / (918) 627-1111 
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-7 Satellite chamber, lasers spur LC preservation effort 


The Library of Congress has seized 
upon space-age technology to address a 
staggering problem: how to prevent 20 
million books, 70 million feet of film, 
and thousands more archival and special 
collection items from self-destructing. 
An LC-sponsored conference on 
preservation brought librarians, pub- 
lishers, and foundation and corporation 
leaders to the library in mid-June to dis- 
_ cuss pros and cons of two possible solu- 
tions to the preservation problem — mass 
paper deacidification and optical disc 
_ technology. 

In a day-long program characterized 
_by Deputy Librarian of Congress 
William Welsh as “the beginning of a 
_ dialogue,” participants touched upon 
some difficult-to-resolve issues, among 
them copyright and new technology, 
_ preservation costs, and selection of what 
will be preserved. 
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_ Paper deacidification 


LC is already using deacidification on 
a limited scale. Its chemists invented and 
_ in 1976 patented a paper deacidification 
_ process which exposes books placed in a 
_ Vacuum environment to diethyl zinc, a 
_ chemical vapor. The vapor neutralizes 

acids present in most machine-made 
_ bookpaper and leaves in the paper an 
alkaline reserve which prevents acid 
_build-ups for a long time thereafter. 
_ Deacidification is expected to quadruple 
the current 25- to 100-year life span of 
books printed on machine-made paper, 
with minimum effects on covers, sew- 
ing, colors, and other book features. 

m In July, LC leapt from smali- to 
large-scale experimentation in deacidifi- 
cation with the aid of a huge National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
vacuum chamber originally designed to 
“test satellites. Five thousand books and 
documents were loaded into the NASA 
chamber located at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md., and ex- 
_ posed to diethyl zinc for four days. The 
_ National Archives, New England Docu- 
= ment Conservation Center, and Colum- 
bia, Stanford, Yale, and New York Pub- 
lic libraries also provided materials for 
the test. 

Because so many items were treated at 
one time, LC estimated the cost of 
deacidification at about $5 per book—a 
low figure when compared with the per- 
unit cost of other preservation methods 
such as microfilming. Peter J. Sparks, 
chief of LC’s Preservation Office, said 
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test results are expected by fall 1982. 

Sparks pointed to long-term effects 
and low per-unit cost as decisive factors 
in LC’s choice of the process for its 
preservation program. The Library plans 
to put into operation by 1985 a book 
preservation “plant” capable of 
deacidifying 15,000—20,000 items per 
year, Sparks said. He predicted that by 
the end of this century, research libraries 
will be using deacidification and optical 
disc storage to solve preservation and 
storage problems. 


Not only can optical disc technology 
preserve deteriorating print and nonprint 
materials, it can help solve another LC 
dilemma. Materials coming into the Li- 
brary at a rate of one per minute have 
created an awesome storage problem. 
‘‘Miniaturization and remote storage 
must be the answer,” Welsh said. 

Optical disc technology offers librar- 
ies one amazing capability after another. 
An optical disc, which looks much like a 
stereo record, can capture very sharp 
images of two 8-by-10% printed pages in 


“Books should be where people are.” 


For Janet Hill and the librarians of the 
London, England, Borough of Lambeth, 
outreach “is not an addition to ‘regular’ 
library services, an optional extra, or a 
series of programs.” Hill is assistant di- 
rector of Lambeth amenity services, in 
charge of libraries. 

In what she describes as its “layered” 
approach to outreach, Lambeth de- 
emphasizes both central libraries with 
comprehensive collections and pro- 
grams to “get people into the library.” “In 
our case, programs made no difference 
in use of the library,” Hill says. 

Instead, the borough sends librarians 
and materials out to community groups 
and buildings. The materials stay. Librar- 
ians monitor information needs of the 
groups and change collections based on 
those needs. Lambeth libraries now 
serve over 500 community organizations 
in this way, including political groups, 
advice centers, homes for the elderly, 
day centers for the mentally ill, and many 
more. The borough also retains collec- 
tions at 13 branches for patrons who 
wish to come to the library. | 

Hill, who recently addressed Chicago 
Public Library personnel in a program 
sponsored by the CPL Friends, said that 
even in a time of tight budgets and pro- 
gram cuts, Lambeth outreach “is so 
firmly integrated into the structure of li- 
brary services it would be difficult for a 
politician to cut it back.” 

Borough libraries are divided into four 
geographical areas, each of which has 
one area librarian and two senior librar- 
ians, a team of librarians who work for a 
time in all service areas, and teams of 
clerical staff. Librarians rotate among the 
branches in their assigned area. A 
paraprofessional “continuity assistant,” 
responsible for day-to-day service and 


supervision of clerical staff, is perma- 
nently assigned to each branch. 

In Lambeth’s “layered” outreach, 
senior and team librarians contact 
people at the grassroots level. Hill says 
these librarians “begin to build up the 
most incredible knowledge of what is 
happening. And once you're in the 
[community] network and your services 
are seen as valuable, people will be com- 
ing to you—the way it should be.” 

While the grassroots activities go on, 
specialist librarians at the management 
level communicate with national organ- 
ization leaders and other managers. 
Such cross-institutional discussion has 
been especially effective in developing 
national literacy programs, Hill said. 
Team librarians meet with specialists 
four times per year, and “all staff is in- 
volved in decision making.” 

Lambeth’s outreach innovations have 
not been problem-free. A few politicians 
and library users want to put all materials 
back into library buildings. Some profes- 
sionals must be “weaned” from old ser- 
vice policies and attitudes. And it is dif- 
ficult to find people with the interpersonal 
skills and maturity required for commu- 
nity work. To help solve the last problem, 
a six-month training program now pre- 
pares new librarians for their unique 
roles. 

The Lambeth approach has been suc- 
cessful in enlarging librarians’ views and 
making traditional non-library users 
aware of libraries, Hill said. “We were 
basing our collections on the tiny seg- 
ment of the community who come in and 
are vocal about what they want,” she ex- 
plained. “But when you get out to the 
people, your collection has to change, 
and your services, too....Books should 
be where people are.” 
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Just Published... 


The ALA Yearbook 1982 


COMPREHENSIVE An encyclopedic overview of the past year’s library events: 


¢121 A-Z signed articles * 50 state reports Ħ Report from Canada and the United Kingdom 
e Biographies of the year’s newsmakers Ħ More than 160 photographs 


INSTRUCTIVE A course in continuing education for librarians and information 
specialists with nine special reports covering Ħ The White House Conference on Aging ® Pay 
Parity for Library Workers Ħ The Library Renaissance in Mississippi * Collective Bargaining 
eand more... 


SUBSTANTIAL Feature articles on “Islamic Libraries: Retrospective and 
Prospective” by Khalil Mahmud ¢ “The Characteristics of National Professional Associations 
in the Library/Information Fields” by Josephine Riss Fang and Alice H. Songe * “The New 
Censors” by Judith Krug 


ESSENTIAL “The ALA Yearbook should be an essential purchase for all libraries.” — 
1982 American Reference Books Annual 


xii, 378 pages, 82x11 ISBN 0-8389-0350-9 $60.00 
Save 20%—place your order before August 1 and pay only $48.00 


Eagerly anticipated... Now available 


Who’s Who in Library and Information Services 


Culminating three years of painstaking editorial and production work, Who’s Who in Library 
and Information Services, the most complete and accurate biographical directory of librarians, 
archivists, and other information specialists inthe United States and Canada ever published, is 
now available. 


It contains more than 12,000 biographical portraits of the leading men and women working in 
this field in North America or abroad for government agencies. 


The entries provide biographical data, employment history, education, organization mem- 
berships, honors, awards, principal publications, areas of professional activity and mailing 
address. 


xiv, 560 pages, 842x11 ISBN 0-8389-0351-7 $150.00 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The Cutting Edge 


a space the size of the head of a pin. One 
disc can store 200,000 catalog card or 
54,000 graphic images. And the 
_ thousands of images stored on each disc 
can be randomly accessed, usually 
within 8-10 seconds. 

LC’s Cataloging Distribution Service 
| already uses optical discs for storage and 
_| demand printing of thousands of catalog 
| cards; CDS will eventually own 30 discs 
Sg storing images of 5.5 million cards. 

_| Laser beams are the keys to optical 
`| disc wizardry. Lasers record printed 
| material on discs in digital (fixed length) 
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_| from one disc can be transferred to an- 
_| other disc with no loss of quality. 

| The cost effectiveness of optical disc 
| technology is still in question. A mega- 
| byte of optical disc storage now costs 
| $40; LC experts say the cost must drop to 
| $17 by 1984 to be competitive with other 
. | forms of ‘storage, including magnetic 

discs. 


al Costs may be high 


| Welsh said candidly LC “was not as 
| concerned with cost...as we should be. 
| But we’re looking for solutions now, and 
| we don’t know the price we’re willing to 
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pay. The costs can be quite high, but the 
benefits can be enormous,” he said. 

In its search for solutions, LC has is- 
sued a request for proposals for both 
print and nonprint optical disc pilot sys- 
tems. The Library will select vendors by 
the end of 1982, install and test the sys- 
tems, and report results by late 1984. 
The print experiment will involve mostly 
high-use serials; the nonprint project will 
include films, magnetic tape, photos, 
audio tapes, and other graphic materials. 

Problems in using optical discs for 
preservation came up at a panel discus- 
sion on new technology and copyright 
law. David Ladd, LC register of 
copyrights, said the copyright law, being 
concerned with the work rather than its 
form, does not treat copyright in relation 
to preservation very well, 


Discs could infringe on copyright 


Carol Risher, director for copyright 
and new technology for the Association 
of American Publishers, declared that 
LC’s proposed optical disc project “‘is 
liable to infringe on copyright on all 
counts,” because it uses the original to 
make a different physical form. Serving 
multiple users with one optical disc will 
affect distribution and display rights as 
well as the market for a work, she said. 
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/ and assistance. 
3 AIA also offers an annual update to provide you with additional 
resources. The service is $10 per year. 

To order The Sourcebook, the updating service or to get a free bro- 
chure, fill in and mail the coupon to: The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
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Risher asked if LC intended to request 
permission of copyright holders for 
works to be stored on optical discs. 

Answers to many copyright-related 
questions were elusive, but Welsh hoped 
“with this experiment we could go to 
publishers of high-use journals and say 
‘Let’s do this free of charge and both 
learn how the technology is used.’”’ 


Welsh sketched out LC’s current and 
future preservation strategies: promoting 
use of acid-free paper in printed works; 
deacidification; cold storage; microfilm- 
ing; optical disc storage; and what he 
termed ‘“‘planned deterioration,” or 
doing nothing. “I used to think it 
(planned deterioration) was funny,” he 
said, “but it’s an important part of our 
program now.” 

Explaining that selecting the materials 
to be preserved is one of LC’s most dif- 
ficult tasks, Welsh said the Library will 
concentrate on U.S. current imprints and 
high-use serials in a “prospective” 
rather than retrospective preservation 
program. 

Remarking on the need for a publicity 
program to keep people informed on 
what LC is doing and results [of 
preservation experiments], Welsh prom- 
ised LC would “continue the dialogue 
begun today.” —S.E.B. 


“It is something that the field of 
environmental education has needed 
for many years.” 


John F. Disinger 
Associate Director, ERIC 


Now you can have—in a single volume—the most up-to-date collection 

€ ironmental education resources and references ever assembled. This 

€ system of information is called The Sourcebook. 

feloped by The American Institute of Architects in cooperation with 

mental specialists and professional educators, The Sourcebook 

at 

| tes quality environmental education resources that have been used 

successfully in classrooms across the country. Designed for teachers at all 

/ grade levels, the first edition of The Sourcebook is available now for 

y only $25. Included in the large, 3-ring binder are teacher-recommended 

n sit, Abe materials and classroom aids, sample learning activities, 
raphy of core environmental readings and an environmental 

ucation network —a list of hundreds of individuals and organizations 

^ at the regional, state and local level who are available for information 


C] Yes, please send me ___ copy/copies of The Sourcebook, at $25 per copy. 
C And, enter ___ annual update(s) at $10 each. 


Enclosed is check/money order for $ 


payable to AIA. 


O Please send me your free brochure. (t°tal) 
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Sheldon focuses on strengthening librarians’ role - -S 


Brooke E. Sheldon, who ran on a plat- | 
form of strengthening the professional 
role and status of Association members, 
is ALA's new president-elect. 

Referring to her victory by a 135-vote 
margin, Sheldon said, “The closeness of 
the results places on me a particular re- 
sponsibility, I feel, to listen well to the 
membership. In the next few months, as 
I’m understudying, I intend to devote a 
great deal of energy to that process. ” 

During a post-election interview, 
Sheldon told AL she plans to focus her 
attention on the key role of the librarian 
or information specialist in accessing in- 
formation. “The public lacks under- 
standing and appreciation of our profes- 
sion,” she said. “This is evidenced by 
recent efforts to downgrade the 
minimum qualifications for librarians in 
federal positions. This attempt to lower 
the status of librarians would not have 
happened, for example, in the hard sci- 
ences. 

“People don’t understand what we 
do,” Sheldon said, “and I would hope to 
work with the membership to find crea- 
tive ways to enhance our image in both 
public and private sectors. This implies 
at minimum some new or expanded con- 
tacts and relationships with groups and 
agencies outside the Association, and 
may have some implications for pro- 
gramming in ’84.” 

The 50-year-old president has worked 
in libraries since 1954, when she began 
her career as a young adult librarian with 
the Detroit Public library. Sheldon holds 
a bachelor’s in English and economics 
from Acadia University in Nova Scotia 
and an MLS from Simmons College. She 
was appointed to her present position as 
dean of the library school at Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton, in 1977 
and chairs the Steering Committee for 
the University Self-Study for the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Prior to her TWU post, Sheldon taught at 
the University of Pittsburgh library 





Sheldon wins presidency; 
26 councilors elected 


‘For Brooke E. Sheldon, 135 votes 
made the difference as she won the post 
of ALA vice-president/president-elect 
in the Association’s 1982 elections. Dean 
of the Texas Woman’s University library 
school in Denton, she received 2,949 of 
the 8,825 votes cast by mail ballot this 
spring. Norman Horrocks, director of 
Dalhousie University’s library school in 
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“To relax,” says Sheldon, “I like to party, swim, and be outside.” l 


school, where she received a Ph.D. in | drastically affect long-range goals of the 


library science in 1977. 

She has been on ALA Council since 
1977, held offices in the Public Library 
Association and the Association for Spe- 
cialized and Cooperative Library Agen- 
cies, and served on the ALA Budget As- 
sembly and Nominating Committee. 
Committee. 

As a member of ALA's Executive 
Board since 1977, Sheldon was adamant 
that the board make its new four- 
committee structure work (AL, June, pp. 
414-17). “Currently the board and staff 
have to make some very important fiscal 
decisions,” she said. “These decisions 
involve not only an immediate need to 
institute some economies but also will 


Halifax, polled 2,814; Alice Bennett 
Ihrig, director of civic and cultural pro- 
grams at Moraine Valley Community 
College in Palos Hills, Ill., 2,669. Four- 
teen write-ins were tallied, and 177 bal- 
lots were declared invalid at a meeting of 


the ALA Elections Committee on June 
23. 


Councilors at large 


Twenty-five councilors at large were 
elected for 1982—86 and one (*) for an 


Association. The board has a responsi- 
bility to make those decisions that seem ` 
to best reflect the membership priorities, 
but it also must make the decisions with © 
sensitivity toward the staff involved. if 
“The new structure is intended to pro- ` 
vide the opportunity for the board to” 
consider fiscal alternatives in relation to — 
priorities, something we have not been 
able to do effectively in the past. One © 
resolve I have as a board member is to” 
make the Executive Board a manage- — 
ment board rather than an advisory a 
board.” Ey 
Sheldon will take office as president at — 
the 1983 Annual Conference in Los 
Angeles. g 


4 


unexpired 1982— 83 term. Vote totals fol- ` 
low the elected councilors’ names, 
which are in the same order as on the 
Official ballot. Twelve of the 26 elected 
councilors were petition candidates. 


Dianne McAfee Williams, Bureau of 
Instructional Media Programs, Wis. 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, 
2,345; Maurice (Mitch) J. Freedman, 
Columbia Univ. SLS, 2,776; Eric Moon, 
Grolier, Inc., 4,633; Jane C. Terwil- 
legar, Palm Beach County Public Li- 
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b ary Sys., 2,292; Elizabeth Morrisett, 


Montana Col. 
Dept. of Library Services, 
Los Angeles, 


State Univ., 


of Philadelphia, 2,589; Barbara C. 
pe Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools, 


2,450; Audrey B. Eaglen, Cuyahoga 


County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 


z 224; Ann Heidbreder Eastman, Public 
Virginia Polytechnic 


| Affairs Programs, 
eso. and State Univ., Blacksburg, 
2,530; Milo Gabriel Nelson, Wilson Li- 
Bary Bulletin, 
| Elizabeth Futas, 
| Ir fo. Management, Emory Univ., 
| lanta, 2,841; Jennifer S. Cargill, Miami 
| Univ. Libraries, Oxford, Ohio, 2,188; 


i 


o 
+, 


| lejs, Rutgers GSLIS, New Brunswick, 


| N.J., 2,306; Marilyn Walrath Good- 


| rich, * Rolling Ridge Elem. School, 
| Olathe, Kans., 2,160; Donald E. Riggs, 
| Arizona State Univ. Libraries, Tempe, 
| 2,352; S. Michael Malinconico, Techni- 


| cal and Computer Services, New York 


| Public Library, 2,403; Sharon A. Ham- 
| mer, Oldegaard Undergraduate Library, 


| Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 2,185; 


| Janice Ann Smith, School Dist. No. 12, 
| Adams County, Denver, 2,242; Mary 
J: Biblo, Univ. of Chicago Laboratory 
| Schools, 2,666; Daniel W. Casey, Onon- 
| daga County Public Library, Syracuse, 











| Goddard, San Jose (Calif.) Public Li- 
| ‘brary, 2,269. 


led 


| Other vote totals 


| 


ee Council candidates who were not elected 


Ky were: Robert Coyle Sullivan, 1,881; Joseph 


| | Dennis Day, 1,955; John Allyn Moorman, 
M- vi, 582; James A. Swan, 1,916; Sharad Kar- 
| khanis, 1,071; Harry Y. Uyehara, 2,119; 


| Lawrence S. Robinson, 1,833; Joseph Leon 
| Rine, 1,809; Fred A. Krueger, 1,875; Elsie L. 

| Brumback, 2,101; Eugene T. Neely, 2,028; 
i Antoinette Negro, 1,899; Eileen Dubin, 
1,913; Alexander C. Crosman, Jr., 1,570; 
| Ka K. Runge, 1,866; Julieann V. Nilson, 

| 1,698: Frederic Charles Pachman, 1,255; 

| Forrest Charles Palmer, 1,396; Charles R. 

| Peguese, 1,255; Helen R. Citron, 1,511; Car- 
a H. Varner, 1,520; Kristen M. Dahlen, 
Jb 717; Jean Clarridge Pelletiere, 1,657; Pa- 

tricia Ann Sacks, 1,830; Nasser Sharify, 
| 1,654; Lelia G. Rhodes, 1,540; John W. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., 1,984; Martha B. Gould, 1,823; 
| Ronald S. Kozlowski, 1,993; Joseph A. 
‘| Boisse, 1,906; Charles M. Brown, 1,738; 
‘| Olive C. R. James, 2,014; D. Phillip Baker, 
| 1,954; Larry X. Besant, 1,733; David R. 
| Dowell, 1,726; Tze-Chung Li, 1,511; Arlene 
| Leong Luster, 2,128; Doreitha R. Madden, 


Aen 


|b brary, West Palm Beach, Fla., 2,497; Jan 
Keene, Tulsa (Okla.) City- -County Li- 


of Mineral Science & 
A a Libgary, Butte, 2,487; Nina 
J oot 


Amer. Museum of Natural History, New 
nm York City, 3,039; Mary D. Walters, col- 
lection development officer, California 
2,227; Pa- 
ricia Ann Naismith, Free Public Library 


Bronx, NYS. 2,291; 
Div. of Library and 
At- 


veslie Burk Chamberlin, Napa (Calif.) 
| City-County Library, 2,230; Jana Var- 


| 2,177; Josephine Riss Fang, Simmons 
| | College GSLIS, 2,363; Joan Brooks 


American Libraries seeks authors 


American Libraries will welcome 
correspondence from authors who can 
write on the following topics: 

e Science and technology 
magazines for non-specialized collec- 
tions: Which to acquire? 

e Online encyclopedias and other 
full-text services: Are they ready for li- 
braries? 

e A survey of recent titles in profes- 
sional library literature: The best and 
the brightest. 

In addition, authors who have not 
previously published in AL, Library 
Journal, or Wilson Library Bulletin are 
invited to submit manuscripts for con- 
sideration as American Libraries “New 
Voices.” These manuscripts, which 
should convey fresh thoughts on timely 
subjects, earn special distinction and 
$200 if selected for publication. 

AL's editors carefully consider all 
submitted manuscripts and report in 
4—10 weeks. Submissions must be 
typed, double-spaced, and accom- 
panied by a SASE. 





1,923; John Milward Meador, Jr., 1,256; 
Gerald Garant Hodges, 1,702; Jewell G. 
Smith, 1,704; Benjamin’F. Speller, Jr., 1,611; 
Mildred A. Laughlin, 1,866; Ronald G. 
Leach, 1,527; Tony B. Leisner, 1,458; Anne 
E. Hollingsworth, 1,761; Diane Gordon 
Kadanoff, 1,843; Susan J. Vaughn, 1,793; 
Fred M. Peterson, 1,820; Terry Belanger, 
2,081; Gloria Primm Brown, 1,898; Barbara 
Williams-Jenkins, 1,722; Ray S. Phillips, 
1,506. 

The proposed changes to Bylaws Article I, 
Secs. 2 A, C, D, and Article VI, Secs. 6 and 
8, were approved. These amendments 
authorize divisions to establish their own 
dues and call national conferences. 


Divisions and round tables 


The new chief officers elected for each 
ALA unit are: AASL, Judith M. King; ACRL, 
Joyce Ball; ALSC, Phyllis J. Van Orden; 
ALTA, Barbara D. Cooper; ASCLA, Christine 
L. Kirby; LAMA, Nancy R. McAdams; LITA, 
Kenneth Dowlin; PLA, Nancy Doyle Bolt; 
RASD, Kay A. Cassell; RTSD, Susan Brynte- 
son; YASD, Penny Jeffrey. 

All proposed divisional bylaws and re- 
visions were approved; ASCLA’s dues in- 
crease was approved; and ALSC and YASD 
members approved a $10 fee. 

New round table heads are: Patricia W. 
Berger, Federal Librarians; Barbara Kile, 
Government Documents; James B. Nelson, 
Intellectual Freedom; J. Linda Williams, 
Junior Members; Lee Shiflett, Library His- 
tory; Linda Anne Dougherty, Library Instruc- 
tion; Daniel O’Connor, Library Research; 
James A. Coombs, Map and Geography; 
David Vespa, Jeanne Kocsis, John Hostage, 
and Joan Goddard, Social Responsibilities 
Action Council; Gertraud Marshall, Charles 
King, and Doreen Lilore, Staff Organizations 
Steering Committee. 





Presidential hopefuls urged 
to campaign before Council 


Citing what he considers the in- 
adequacies of the library press and AIA 
ballot for making known the nature of 
ALA's presidential candidates, Wilson 
Library Bulletin editor Milo Nelson has 
suggested a regular Midwinter candi- 
dates’ forum sponsored by ALA Coun- 
cil. 

In his June WLB editorial, Nelson 
called for a Council forum in which the 
candidates could express reforms, tasks, 
issues, and values personally important 
to them. Audience, councilors, and press 
would then disseminate these pre- 
sentations to the membership. 

“An imperfect method to be sure,” 
said Nelson, “but a system with far 
fewer imperfections than the present 
manner of electing our presidents.” 


When ALA calls, members respond 


Fund-raising phonathons brought 
generous response from ALA members 
in the Washington, D.C., and Chicago 
areas in May and June. “We were 
amazed how pleasant the task was,” said 
Martha Bowman of George Washington 
University. 

Bowman, immediate past president of 
the District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation, coordinated a three-evening 
campaign in Washington. DCLC mem- 
bers who also belong to ALA called their 
colleagues for contributions to the Fifty 
East Huron Fund and won pledges of 
more than $3,000. Volunteers working at 
Headquarters on a Chicago weekend 
brought in more than $1,600. 

“The only problem was that so few 
people were home on Saturday,” Alice 
Ihrig said. The members who answered 
seemed delighted to get a personal phone 
call from ALA, she added, and most of 
them contributed. The Chicago volun- 
teers will try again in July, when 
downstate area code coordinators also 
plan telephone campaigns. 


RQ expands “Sources” 


Professional library literature for the 
practitioner is now being included in 
“Sources,” the review section of RQ, 
the research quarterly published by the 
Reference and Adult Services Division. 

Sally Davis, a former school librarian 
who is now Library School librarian at 
the University of Wisconsin/Madison, is 
coordinating the new project. 

Davis has asked publishers to submit 
new professional reference and adult 
services materials to RQ for review. Li- 
brarians who would like to review the 


works should write Sally A. Davis, Li- 


brarian, U.W. Library School, 600 Park 
St., Madison, WI 53706. 
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Whitney grant proposals due 


Applicants for the 1982 James Lyman 
Whitney Fund grants to individuals for 
the preparation of bibliographical aids 
for research should apply by Sept. 15 to 
the Publishing Committee, Chair Helen 
Lloyd Snoke has announced. 

According to the award criteria ap- 
proved at the ALA Executive Board 
meeting in April, the research aids 
“must be aimed at a scholarly audience 
but have a general applicability.” 

Each application should include a 
statement of purpose, a work plan, and a 
budget. For more information consult 
Helen Lloyd Snoke, School of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48109. 


Donna Harlan rejoins staff 


Archivist/reference librarian Donna 
Harlan is taking a one-year leave from 
Indiana University at South Bend to act 
as interim deputy executive director of 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries. 

In 1978 Harlan served as interim 
executive director of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division. At ACRL 
she replaces Hal Espo, who resigned 
May 7 to work as a consultant. 


ALA and other members 
of Coalition for Literacy 
announce $1.7 million goal 


At a May 26 meeting in Chicago, 
ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth introduced a small group of 
business, library, and educational lead- 
ers to the Coalition for Literacy, whose 
purpose is to focus national attention and 
resources on adult illiteracy. 

Wedgeworth and Coalition members 
hope such leaders will help promote a 
three-year public awareness campaign to 
identify the illiteracy problem for all 
Americans and show what must be done 
to overcome it. Some $1.7 million must 
be raised in order to carry out the full 
campaign. 

The Coalition, which first met in De- 
cember 1981, is made up of organiza- 
tions with strong interests in literacy and 
adult education. It includes librarians, 
educators, volunteer groups, publishers, 
advertisers, and other corporate repre- 
sentatives. Jean Coleman, director of 
ALA's Office for Library Outreach Ser- 
vices, is the coordinator. 

Wedgeworth called functional illiter- 
acy a major national malady. “We be- 
lieve the best way to approach the prob- 
lem is to promote public awareness of 
the toll it takes—individually and in our 
society,” he said. 

Among the background facts he re- 
ported were the following: 
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è One out of five adults in our country 
is functionally illiterate: i.e., cannot read 
street signs, read and comprehend writ- 
ten instructions, labels, job applications, 
and work-oriented information such as 
safety cautions in industrial plants. 

èe More than 50 million Americans 
have never graduated from high school, 
and 26 million have not completed ninth 
grade. 

è Unemployment rates for high school 
dropouts have increased over the last de- 
cade. The rates for ethnic minorities are 
double those for whites. 

e Illiteracy costs the American people 
at least five to six billion dollars an- 
nually, partly for social programs that 
treat the effects but not the causes of 
unemployment. 

Functional illiteracy, according to 
Wedgeworth, is “the most curable prob- 
lem facing our society.” He cited many 
national programs already in place to 
provide basic literacy: Laubach Literacy 
International (LLI), which has tutors for 
approximately 30,000 students; Literacy 
Volunteers of America (LVA), which 
provides tutorial programs for approx- 
imately 13,000 students; Adult Basic 
Education state-grant programs, in 
which 2.4 million adults have been 
served; and ALA training for librarians 
to educate their peers in providing liter- 
acy programs in libraries. 

The awareness campaign is designed 
to stimulate local efforts through already 
existing organizations as well as new 
groups. 

Once the full $1.7 million has been 
raised, the Advertising Council has 
agreed to conduct a multimedia cam- 
paign, aiming for some $10 to $20 mil- 
lion worth of donated media space and 
time. “An agency selected by the Coun- 
cil will donate its creative time and talent 
to the development of the print, radio, 
and television messages that will carry 
the story,” Wedgeworth reported. 


The campaign will have an “800” in- 
formation number to link inquiries to 
local or national resources. CONTACT, 
Inc., an I&R agency in Lincoln, Neb., 
will staff the line and send an informa- 
tion kit about the campaign and the 
Coalition to all callers. 

Coalition members will supply the 
technical information to train volunteers 
and establish local groups. A con- 
tinuously updated directory of literacy 
programs and a monthly newsletter will 
be communication tools for participants. 


The fiscal agent for the Coalition will 
be the American Library Association. 
Jean Coleman will serve as project coor- 
dinator: Peggy Barber, ALA public in- 
formation officer, as consultant. 

The Coalition Executive Committee 
consists of representatives from the 
American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education, American Asso- 































ciation of Advertising Agencies” 
(AAAA), ALA, B. Dalton Booksellers S, 
CONTACT, Inc., International Readin 
Association, LLI, LVA, National Advi i- 
sory Council on Agult Educagion 
(NACAE), and the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence. 3 


“Planning packets” available 
at Headquarters Library 


Libraries using A Planning Process 
for Public Libraries are making their 
planning documents available through 
the ALA Headquarters Library. 

The “planning packets” include what 
ever materials the libraries have sent te 
the Public Library Association and | 
agreed to share: survey forms, goals} 
statements, and final reports. Each | 
packet may be borrowed one at a time by 
request on a separate, ALA- “approved 
interlibrary loan form. A 

For a list of the participating libraries, 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope | 
to the Headquarters Library, ALA, SaN A 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. a 
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| & R co-ops to be highlighted : 

Library information and referral ser: N 
vices involved in cooperative venture 
with I & R operations at other libraries € or 
community agencies will be highlighted 
in a forthcoming publication and a work- — 
shop. a 

The Public Library Association Caml 1- 
munity Information Section is planning 
both a booklet and a workshop on 
Cooperative Information and Referral to — 
be presented at the PLA National Con- 
ference in Baltimore next March. 

Libraries with cooperative I & R seu 
vices are urged to identify themselves by 
contacting Jan Baird-Adams, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral Sta 
Baltimore, MD 21201. 





Hot off ALA’s presses 


The following new publications may — 
be purchased prepaid from the Order 
Department, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. For details, write - 
Robert Hershman, Publishing Services. 

Bibliography of Place-Name Litera- 
ture: United States and Canada, 3rd ed., | 
by Richard B. Sealock, Margaret M. — 
Sealock, and Margaret S. Powell. 435 
pages, $30, (0-8389-0360-6, 81-22878). ` 

Guide to Reference Books, 9th ed., 
2nd supplement, by Eugene P. Sheehy. | 
243 pages, $15 (0-8389-0361-4, 82- q 
1719). 

Federal Land Series: Volume 4, Parti 
1: Grants in the Virginia Military District 
of Ohio, by Clifford Neal Smith, 395 
pages, $35 (0-8389-0364-9, 72-3238). O 


==youthreach 


Programs at prices you can afford 








Planning, phoning, and publicity are nearly all they require 


verybody wants “something for 
1othing” and the YA librarian in 
'harge of programming is no ex- 
| ception. Free programs usually 
| bring to mind deadly slide presentations 
| by speakers committed to performing 
| this community service several times a 
| year for their organizations. 















_have been popular at the Smithtown Li- 
brary and require little or no money. 
| Their only requirements are planning, 


| phoning, and publicity. 


| January—summer jobs seminar 

= It may seem premature to plan for 
| June jobs in January, but it’s necessary to 
| hold this program early in the year be- 
| cause many summer recreation and 
| county jobs are filled by March. Panel 
| representatives should include personnel 
managers of local fast food chains and 
department stores, and staff from the 
|} local recreation department, county 
| labor office, other local employers, and 
| one volunteer service. Since demand for 
summer employment always exceeds 
supply, the volunteer representative can 
| stress how often nonpaying jobs eventu- 
| ally lead to paying ones and help in for- 
| mulating future career goals. 


| February—strictly swap shop 

The flea market craze has hit YAs, and 
| the Friday of midwinter recess is a per- 
_ fect time to set up a swap shop for 10- to 
| 18-year-olds. Flyers should list examples 
| of items that might be traded, such as 
| baseball cards, beer cans, posters, 
_ games, and stamps. State clearly in your 
announcement that no cash is involved 
and insert a disclaimer to protect the li- 
| brary in case any of the vendors’ mer- 
_chandise “disappears.” Invite a speaker 
| to discuss comic books or baseball card 
| trading. Collectors are always anxious to 
| welcome new members to the fold. 


Patricia Boylan has been the young adult 
librarian at the Smithtown (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary for three years. Before that she was a 
school librarian for five years in Suffolk 
County. Boylan regularly writes film and 
book reviews for the Voice of Youth Advo- 
cates. 
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by Patricia Boylan 





YA author Todd Strasser autographs one of his books for some junior high students and 
librarian Patricia Boylan at a recent brown bag luncheon program. 


March-—touring tips 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, will provide a free 
speaker to explain travel programs of- 
fered by the group. AYH offers a wide 
variety of programs: backpacking, inter- 
national tours, cycling, and hosteling for 
students aged 14—17. The speaker pre- 
sents a slide program of former trips, 
discusses hostels and campgrounds, and 
distributes a ‘‘Hosteling Holidays” 
brochure. A good accompaniment to this 
program is a local bicycle shop owner 
discussing the best bikes for touring and 
how to handle emergency repairs. 


April—book-author luncheon 

The largest portion of my program 
budget is allocated for a brown bag 
book-author luncheon held each year 
during National Library Week for area 
high school students. The author should 
be contacted in the summer; teachers, in 
September. Format includes author talk, 
question-and-answer period, lunch (stu- 
dents supply their own), raffle of paper- 
backs, and sale and autographing of 
books. This program is one of my favo- 


rites because it is completely book- 
related, promotes school-library cooper- 
ation, and guarantees an audience. 

The average YA author fee is about 
$200. A new author in your area may be 
willing to forego an honorarium in order 
to gain exposure. If your town newspaper 
has a columnist who writes on teen prob- 
lems, the paper may be willing to pick up 
the author fee. A good resource for this 
program is the 1981 paperback, Guest 
Author 2: A Directory of Speakers, by 
Jane Manthorne and Rose Moorachian 
(Hermes Press, 51 Lenox Street, 
Brockton, MA 02401; $9.95). Dell 
Books publicity department offers a free 
author appearance kit. 


May-—summer sailing 

An excellent free program on boating 
and seamanship is offered by the United 
States Coast Guard Auxiliary. This train- 
ing class is open to students between the 
ages of 10 and 16. In New York State, 
youngsters are required to take this 
four-hour course before they can legally 
operate a power boat alone. At the end of 
the sessions, registrants who pass the 
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Young Boaters’ Safety Boating Test are 
awarded a certificate. 


June—jazz jamboree 

Contact the chairperson of your local 
high school music department and ar- 
range a jazz concert on the library lawn 
some Friday night or Sunday afternoon 
near the end of the school year. Outside 
concerts demand advance checking for 
stage and electrical hookups and contact- 
ing local authorities for necessary per- 
mits. A “Music, Music, Music” film 
festival could complement the live show. 


July and August—tournament time 

Monopoly, chess, and backgammon 
tournaments are great for the summer 
months. (See AL, Nov., p. 645.) Local 
merchants will frequently donate prizes, 
but impressive-looking trophies can be 
purchased for less than $25. 

Dungeons and Dragons, a fantasy 
role-playing game, is another popular 
summer offering. Two indispensable 
hardcovers help guide youngsters in 
Strategy: a basic Players Handbook by 
Gygax (1978, $12) and the advanced 
Dungeon Master’s Guide by the same 
author (1979, $15). Both are available 
from TSR Games, 1048 Sheridan 
Springs Rd., Lake Geneva, WI 53147. 


September—back-to-schoo! beauty 

A number of national cosmetic com- 
panies offer beauty programs in the li- 
brary as a community service. As with 
all private enterprise offerings, you must 
stress that the library frowns on hard-sell 
tactics. Mary Kay Cosmetics, whose top 
salespeople drive pink Cadillacs, trains 
staff to be very professional and low key 
in their approach. A “hair care” talk by a 
local beautician brings in a wider audi- 
ence. 


October—babysitters’ workshop 

The Cooperative Extension Service in 
our area offers a four-hour workshop that 
teaches teens what it takes to be a good 
sitter. The responsibilities, safety fac- 
tors, and economics of sitting are 
covered. A $2 kit with ideas for games 
and storytimes is given to each partici- 
pant, who also receives a certificate 
upon completion of the course. If the 
Cooperative Extension Service in your 
area does not have speakers available for 
this program, it should be able to supply 
you with the printed materials necessary 
for the workshop. 


November-—college info night 

Contact admissions officers of nearby 
colleges and ask them to serve on a panel 
designed to help students select a col- 
lege. Considering today’s increasing col- 
lege costs and declining student aid, a 
bank representative knowledgeable 
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about student loans would be a valuable 
addition to this group. Topics covered 
should include interpretation of SAT 
scores, how to choose a college, how and 
when to apply, and how to pay for it. 
This program will probably attract as 
many parents as it does YAs, so be sure 
to allow time for questions and answers. 


December—cross-country skiing 

In recent years, more and more people 
have joined the “skinny ski” ranks. 
Cross-country skiing is more economical 
and doesn’t require so much snow or 
travel as downhill. A speaker from a 
local ski club can discuss safety meas- 
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and Get a Full-Color Poster 
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FREE! 
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950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 


ures, good skiing areas, tips on purchas- | 
ing equipment, and basic ski technique. — 
A ski film or a local ski shop owner 
exhibiting various types of skis and 
boots can expand the program. 

Not all programs are ‘Suitable forall | 
places and climates, so if skiing is out in | 
your area, substitute soaring, — 
Skateboarding, or scuba diving. All of © 
the above programs lend themselves to | 
library materials tie-ins. Use illustrated $ 
booklists as program tickets or print bib- — 
liographies on the backs of flyers. Re- 
lated books should always be promi- + 
nently displayed in the meeting room at f 
program time. Op 




























Yes, that's right. With a NEW subscrip- 
tion to Wilson Library Bulletin you get a 
free, full-color poster commemorating the 
ALA '82 Conference in Philadelphia. 

You also get the most readable journal 
in the library world. Readable, because 
WLB offers you, the librarian, a monthly 
view of the library scene through... 

* Timely Book Reviews 

° Stimulating Articles 

* Important News Stories 

¢ Candid Opinion 

* Noteworthy Information 

Wilson Library Bulletin doesn't ask you 
to wade through pages of irrelevant in- 
formation, and it doesn't draw your atten- 
tion to matters unworthy of your interest. 
WLB features the best and brightest think- 
ing currently available in the library 
community. 

And WLEB is not only read but remem- 
bered and quoted, from leaders of the Li- 
brary of Congress to countless librarians, 
library administrators, and producers of 
library materials. 

Write to the address below to enter your 
subscription and receive your free, full- 
color poster of Philadelphia. Or if you're 
not convinced that WLB is the most read- 
able library journal around, request a 
sample issue. 

Take a look at WLB. You won't be 
disappointed. 
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= The Source highlights useful new items in 
| major areas of library/information activity. 

Send materials to Source Editor, American 
| Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
| 60611. 


== |ibrarian's library == 


| Joel Lee, ALA Headquarters librarian, 
| wrote the notes for this column. 


| Library encyclopedia completed. Vol. 
| 33, “Wellesley to Zoological,” the last in the 
| | Encyclopedia of Library and Information 
1° Science, was published recently. It completes 
a work begun in 1968. Edited by Allen Kent 
Hand Jay E. Daily, the volume is dedicated to 
| the memory of the late Harold Lancour, who 
f developed the Encyclopedia with Kent. A 
p three-volume index is in preparation, and the 
| editors plan two supplementary volumes each 
fh year to update articles and cover new topics. 
| $55 ($45 subscription price) from Marcel 
‘| Dekker, 270 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
| 10016 (0- 8247-2033-4). 


Sample job descriptions. A new publica- 
tion in the Association of College and Re- 
_ search Libraries series “CLIP Notes: College 
Library Information Packets” presents a col- 
| lection of sample job descriptions from eight 
‘| college and small university libraries. CL/P 
| #3-81 Job Descriptions includes selected 

i survey responses compiled by a task group of 
| the ACRL College Library Section’s Com- 
| mittee on Continuing Education, which spon- 
É sors the CLIP series. The 255-page, spiral- 
| pound book is $17.50 for ACRL members, 
| $25 for others, with mailing label, from 
t ACRL/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
ee Other titles in the series are CLIP 
 #]—80 Performance Appraisals ($7.50 to 
5 ACRL members, $10 to others) and CLIP 
ay -#2-81 Collection Development Policies 
| ($8.75 to members, $11.50 to others). 
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| For library historians. The proceedings 
of the Library History Seminar VI, held in 
| Austin, Texas, March 19—22, 1980, appear in 
3 Libraries and Culture, edited by Donald G. 
| Davis, Jr. The work is reprinted from two 
‘| issues of the Journal of Library History. This 
_| varied collection of 31 papers covers a range 
| of topics, such as libraries from antiquity to 
| the twentieth century, Chinese libraries, and 

the Smithsonian Institution. 478 pages, in- 
| dexed; $25 from the University of Texas 
| | Press, POB Box 7819, Austin, TX 78712 (0- 
| 292-74632-6, 81-13015). 


E, 


Picture books bibliography. In A to Zoo: 
Subject Access to Children’s Picture Books, 
Carolyn W. Lima presents a guide to the sub- 

| ject content of more than 4,400 picture books 
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for children from preschool through second 
grade. 464 pages, $19.95 from R.R. Bowker 
Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10036 (0-8352-1400-1, 81-18018). 


Revival of rare book text. Greenwood 
Press has reprinted Rare Book Collections: 
Some Theoretical and Practical Suggestions 
for Use by Librarians and Students, edited by 
H. Richard Archer. Published in 1965 by 
ALA in the ACRL Monograph series, the 
work, out of print for many years, still serves 
as a useful introduction to rare book librar- 
ianship. 128 pages, $21.75 from Greenwood 
Press, 88 Post Rd. W., Westport, CT 06881 
(0-313-23226-1, 81-13311). 


= young people Se 





CRIBDRENS Y= 
THEATRE 


Children’s Radio Theatre. Twenty-three 
half-hour cassettes of these first-rate pro- 
grams for children are now on sale to teachers 
and librarians. Since January, CRT has been 
producing original radio dramas, which have 
been heard across the country on National 
Public Radio and have received several 
awards. For a free catalog, write Children’s 
Radio Theatre, 1609 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Suite 302, Washington, DC 20009. Prices 
range from $7 each to $5 each for orders of 13 
or more cassettes. 


Jean Fritz is the prize. The Putnam Pub- 
lishing Group is conducting a national contest 
for the best original classroom-tested teach- 
ing unit on American history books written 
by Jean Fritz. Classroom teachers and school 
librarians are eligible. Submissions must be 
postmarked by Oct. 31, 1983. Fritz, one of 
America’s foremost historical biographers for 





young people, will be the resident author in 
the winner’s school for a week. Entry blanks 
are available from Jim Roginski, “Win Jean 
Fritz in °84,” Dept. AL, Putnam Publishing 
Group, 200 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10016. Please tell Putnam you heard about the 
contest in American Libraries. 


Aimed at YA librarians, Grassroots for 
High Risque Librarians contains bits and 
pieces on such topics as censorship, funding, 
pop culture, and library education. Published 
three times a year by the Public Libraries 
Section Young Adult Committee of the North 
Carolina Library Association, the newsletter 
is available at $2.50 a year out of state; 
$3.50, foreign. For a sample copy send an 
SASE with 54 cents postage to Patricia Ebert, 
Sharon Branch Library, 6518 Fairview Rd., 
Charlotte, NC 28210. 


Stereotyping in romances. A report from 
NEA and the Council on Interracial Books for 
Children says that four popular series of pre- 
teen and teenage romance novels contain mis- 
leading sexual and racial messages. Among 
the books are those in the ‘‘ Wildfire,” 
“Sweet Dreams,” “First Love,” and “ Wish- 
ing Star” series. Minorities are either not 
featured at all or portrayed as superhumans, 
according to the April/May NEA Reporter. 
The Reporter also noted that good looks and 
the right clothes are suggested to be a girl’s 
most important attributes. Available for 
$3.50 from the CIBC, 1841 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10023. Request CIBC Bulletin, 
vol. 12, nos. 4 and 5. 


The Aging Adult in Children’s Books and 
Nonprint Media by Catherine Townsend 
Horner (Scarecrow, 266 p., $15, 0- 
8108-1475-7, 81-14446) presents lengthy an- 
notations for some 400 books and 300 other 
items. Horner’s introduction gets to the heart 
of the genre, which includes stories of death 
and dying. A Ready Reference Profile and 
Title Index allows the reader to browse 
quickly and locate stories that fit specific 
situations. Includes directory of producers 
and distributors. 


indian school needs help. The library of 
a school in Waubay, S. Dak., that was re- 
cently destroyed by fire needs assistance in 
restocking materials appropriate for grades 
7—12. Waubay’s small population is 40 per- 
cent Sioux. Reference books and titles for the 
school’s Native American studies program 
are in particularly short supply. Other mate- 
rials, such as typewriters and science equip- 
ment, were also ruined. Anyone who can help 
should contact Rep. Vic Fazio, 2740 Fulton 
Ave., Sacramento, CA 95821. 
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Children’s Book Week. Artist Joe 
Mathieu’s monsters, such as those shown 
here, fill a two-color streamer prepared for 
this year’s Nov. 15—21 event. Book Week’s 
1982 slogan is “Get Lost in a Book.” Three 
streamers, a frieze, mobile, poster, book- 
mark, and eight-page play complete a Book 
Week Kit selling for $8.95 (priced below last 
year’s kit). Prices and ordering info for the 
Book Week materials are available for a no. 
10 SASE from the Children’s Book Council, 
67 Irving P1., New York, NY 10003. 


For parents of adopted children. A 
four-page monthly newsletter, Adopted 
Child, covers such issues as how to bond to 
an adopted child and what to consider before 
naming or renaming an adopted child. Ac- 
cording to editor Lois Melina, an adoptive 
parent herself, a recent survey of adoptive 
parents showed that many were unaware of 
reading material on adoption during the time 
they were first adopting; many said they 
would have used such materials had they had 
the opportunity. A free sample issue will be 
sent on request. $18 for one year or $33 for 
two years. For more information, call 
1-800-635-8574 or write Adopted Child, POB 
9362, Moscow, ID 83843. 


For sight-handicapped YAs. Young Adult 
Fiction 1981 (0-8444-0376-8) is an annotated 
bibliography of books available on disc, cas- 
sette, or in braille for ages 12—20. Subject, 
format, and grade-level guides. Free from the 
National Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington DC 20542. 
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World events. The Timetables of History: 
A Horizontal Linkage of People and Events is 
Bernard Grun’s updated 1975 translation of 
Kulturfahrplan. The 676-page work matches 
world events from the first exactly dated year 
in history, —4341, to the Ayatollah Ruholla 
Khomeini’s 1978 appeal to workers to topple 
the Shah of Iran, under seven headings— 
history and politics, literature and the theater, 
religion, philosophy, and learning, visual 
arts, music, science, technology and growth, 
and daily life. $14.50 from Touchstone 
Books, Simon and Schuster Building, 1230 
Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY 10020 
(0-671-24988-6 paperback, 79-9952). 
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The World Almanac Dictionary of Dates 
chronicles major events and phenomena 
under alphabetic entry headings. Laurence 
Urdang is editor-in-chief. 319 pages, $24.95 
from Longman, 19 W. 44th St., New York, 
NY 10036. (0-582-28372-8, 81-71772). 

What’s What in the 1980's: A Dictionary of 
Contemporary History, edited by Christopher 
Pick, is the first of a new series attempting to 
provide definitions, background, and other 
information on contemporary trends and 
ideas. Arranged alphabetically, the entries 
have been written by specialists and jour- 
nalists. 399 pages, $42 from Gale Research 
Co., Book Tower, Detroit, MI 48226 (0- 
8103-2035-5). 


= Management Se 


Ten new books will make an effective 
manager out of you yet. Planning for Library 
Services (Haworth, 250 p., $29.95, ISBN 
0-917724-84-4, LC 82-896) is edited by 
Charles R. McClure and covers background, 
approaches to, and issues in planning activi- 
ties. Human Resource Management in Small 
Libraries (Shoe String, 136 p., $16.50, 
$12.50 paper, 0-208-01966-9, 81-20834) was 
written, by Beverly A. Rawles, “to guide the 
new or inexperienced director of a small li- 
brary who must come to grips very quickly 
with many aspects of management.” Brief, 
but handy. Peggy Sullivan and William 
Ptacek address students as well as practition- 
ers in Public Libraries: Smart Practices in 
Personnel (Libraries Unlimited, 95 p., 
$13.50, 0-87287-278-5, 82-15334). 

The Special Libraries Association has 
three management items off the press. Men- 
agement by Design: Library Management, 
Vol. 2, is 66 pages of workshop papers and 
bibliographies edited by Shirley Loo and 
Kirstin Vajs ($14.50 nonmembers, 0- 
87111-301-2). Special Libraries: A Guide for 
Management, 2nd ed., (75 p., paper, $17 
nonmembers, 0-87111-258-2, 81-14487) is 
claimed to be a classic of its kind by editors 
Janet Ahrensfeld, Elin Christianson, and 
David King. And A Sampler of Forms for 
Special Libraries (212 p., spiral, $28 non- 
members, 0-87111-262-0, 81-8747) contains 
more than 250 forms, many applicable to all 
types of libraries. 

Serials Management in an Automated Age 
(Meckler, 93 p., $35, 0-930-466-48-9, 82- 
2302) is seven meaty essays from the First 
Annual Serials Conference in 1981, with intro 
by Nancy Jean Melin, editor. Forty-eight 
case studies in a hypothetical, medium-sized 
library are presented in Bruce A. Shuman’s 
The River Bend Casebook: Problems in Pub- 
lic Library Service (Oryx, $18). Managing 
Curriculum Materials in the Academic Li- 
brary by Alice S. Clark (Scarecrow, 221 p., 
$14, 0-8108-1482-X, 81-16574) treats, in 
good detail, another special area of prob- 
lems. 

Finally, a heady reader that goes beyond 
mere library management is /nformation 
Management in Public Administration, 


IDEAL | 
REFERENCE | 
SET 


Since 1933, The Council of State Governments 
has been the source of complete guides to state 
government and state government officials. 


The Book of the States: 1982-83. Over 
700 pages including 300 tables with chapters on 
state services, finances and the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches of state government. 
Cloth. Indexed. $35. ISBN 0-87292-025-9. July | 
1982 

State Elective Officials and the Legisia- 
tures: 1981-82. Paper. $ | 2 ISBN 0-87292-018-6. 

State Legislative Leadership, Commit- | 
tees and Staff: 1981-82. Paper. $12 ISBN | 
0-87292-020-8. . 

State Administrative Officials Classi- 
fied by Function: 1981-82. Paper. $12 ISBN 
0-87292-02 1-6. 


Order direct for an examination | 
copy: Department AL, Iron f 
Works Pike, PO. Box 11910, 
Lexington, Kentucky 40578, 
(606) 252-2291. Send for com- 
plete publications catalog. 


THE COUNCIL OF 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 
ae ale 











low-cost microcomputer 
based AV circulation system 
Replace outdated manual booking 
methods for as little as $129 a week! 
With AMI you can improve service 
to your customers, keep more com- 
plete and accurate records, in- 
crease inventory turnover, reduce 
labor expense and speed up 
response time. AMI is the truly low- 
cost way to modernize your opera- 
tions and save money. 


Call TOLL FREE 800/323-7520* 


for more information, or write 


RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL 





4700 Chase, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
*Illinois, Alaska, Hawaii Call 312/677-3000 
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The online age 
is here! 


an 










Online Searching: A Primer 
by Carol H. Fenichel 


Intended for the newcomer to 
Online database searching, 
this book contains a step-by- 
step explanation of howto get 
started in this expanding, 
dynamic area of librarianship. 
| Hardcover. 152 pp. Only 

| $12.95 + $2.00 postage & 
handling. 
















Order directly from: 


| Learned Information, Inc. 
Box 550 
Marlton, NJ 08053 





ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDING, INC. 
140 Weldon Parkway 
St. Louis, Missouri 63043 
314-567-1780 
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The Source 


edited by Forest W. Horton and Donald Mar- 
chand (Information Resources Press, 588 p., 
$42.25, 0-87815-038-2, 81-85897). Integrat- 
ing scholarly and practical concerns, the title 
seems a worthy resource for top managers 
and ambitious students in all areas of infor- 
mation management. 


Tomorrow’s management elite are par- 
ticipating in a new program at the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School. Com- 
prising the first group to pursue the Certifi- 
cate of Advanced Study in Library Manage- 
ment are David Beagle, David Lewis, 
Suzanne Lorimer, Mary Joyce Pickett, 
Melissa Trevvett, and Lisa Williams, all with 
graduate library degrees and work experi- 
ence. For information on the program, funded 
by the Council on Library Resources, write 
W. Boyd Rayward, GLS dean, 1100 E. 57th 
St., Chicago, IL 60637. 


== lech services == 


Of cataloging ... AACR2 Headings: A 
Five-Year Projection of Their Impact on 
Catalogs, by Arlene Taylor Dowell, gauges 
the effects on three academic library catalogs 
of existing and potential AACR2 headings 
conflicts and of OCLC’s conversion to 
AACR2 headings. 146 pages, $22.50 U.S., 
$27 elsewhere, from Libraries Unlimited, 
Inc., POB 263, Littleton, CO 80160 (0- 
87287-330-7)....In Nonprint Cataloging for 
Multimedia Collections: A Guide Based on 
AACR2, JoAnn V. Rogers leads students and 
catalogers through the process of cataloging 
all types of nonprint materials using AACR2. 
Rogers discusses both prescribed alternatives 
for description and Library of Congress op- 
tions. 200 pages, $17.50 U.S., $21 
elsewhere, from Libraries Unlimited, Inc., at 
the address above (0-87287-284-X). ... The 
Joint Committee on Specialized Cataioging 
of the Council of National Library and In- 
formation Associations has completed manu- 
als for cataloging graphic materials, manu- 
scripts, and archival film. Funded by NEH, 
the manuals are intended as supplements to 
AACR2 treatment of those types of materials. 
The Library of Congress will publish the 
manuals later this year. 


.. and classification. In Shelf Access 
for Libraries, Richard Hyman tackles the 
problem of shelf arrangement in libraries and 
its effect upon access. Hyman discusses how 
librarians in different types of libraries have 
devised shelf schemes tailored to user needs, 
including schemes which interfile book and 
nonbook materials. The 190-page volume in- 
cludes a reprint of Detroit Public’s Reader 
Interest Book Arrangement. $12.50 from 
Order Dept., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (0-8389-0357-6, 81- 
22764). 


Spotlight on serials. LINX, an online, 
remote-access serials control service, is now 






available from the F.W. Faxon Co. Besides 
giving users access to the firm’s biblio- 
graphic, publisher, and financial databases, 
the system provides each user with a unique 
file of serials titles and holdings for oline 
check-in and automatic claiming of serials 
ordered through Faxon. LINX also features 
online training and an electronic message ex- 
change system which allows speedy contact 
with Faxon staff in Westwood, Mass., and 
the ability to check the serials holdings of 
other LINX users. For more information: 
F.W. Faxon Co., Inc., 15 Southwest Park, 
Westwood, MA 02090 (617-329-3350). 


Spec kit on approval plans in ARL li- 
braries. Eighty-five percent (86 of 101) of 
Association of Research Libraries mem- 
bers responding to a 1981 survey reported 
using one or more approval plans. Spec 
Kit/Flyer #83 from ARL’s Office of Man- 
agement Studies includes survey re- 
sponses; criteria for evaluating approval 
plans; statistics, descriptions, and 
guidelines; and other data. 109 pages, $15, 
$7.50 for members, prepaid, from Sys- 
tems and Procedures Exchange Center, 
OMS/ARL, 1527 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Make 
checks payable to “ARL Office of Man- 
agement Studies. ” 


Turnkey circulation systems compared. 
In the March/April 1982 issue of Library 
Technology Reports (Vol. 18, No. 2), Richard 
W. Boss and Judy McQueen offer a com- 
prehensive report on currently available 
turnkey circulation systems. Besides descrip- 
tions of major systems, the report contains 
basic information on computer hardware and 
software; issues involved in automation 
planning (e.g., stand-alone or shared?— 
single or multifunctional?); and a thorough 
guide to selection, installation, and accepting 
a system from a vendor. A system acceptance 
test plan used by the Tacoma (Wash.) Public 
Library, glossary, and bibliography are in- 
cluded. $40 for a single issue ($135 for six- 
issue, yearly subscription) from Library 
Technology Reports, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (0024-2586). 


= trade note 


Now, pay attention: CIS (Congressional 
Information Service) is going to acquire and 
publish the microfiche collections and ser- 
vices of a CSI (Capitol Services, Inc.) di- 
vision, including retrospective collections 
and cumulations of the Federal Register and 
Congressional Record. CSI, however, will 
market a daily microfiche Register and Rec- 
ord, which it will mail first class to sub- 
scribers, thus beating the arrival of the 
government-mailed print volumes by days. A 
daily index/abstract is also offered. For these 
services, write CSI, 415 Second St., N.E., 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20002. For other 
Register and Record microfiche services, 
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along with U.S. Supreme Court Records and 
Briefs, Code of Federal Regulations, etc., 
write CIS, 4520 East-West Highway, Suite 
800, Washington, DC 20014. Got it? 


Gaylord has supplemented its 1981-82 
full catalog with a 48— page compilation of 
very recent offerings in library supplies, in- 
cluding computer-related items. Write 
Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221.... 
In connection with the Sjostrom oak furniture 
line it is now manufacturing, Gaylord also 
offers a free furniture planning and layout kit. 


Spacesaver has prepared a free 24-page 
publication that it calls ‘‘the library 
environment’s most comprehensive guide for 
solving critical space problems with state- 
of-the-art high-density mobile storage sys- 
tems.” Request Guide 8202 from Karla 
Schroedl, Spacesaver, 1450 Janesville Ave., 
Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538. 


Worden Co., the Holland, Mich., library 
furniture manufacturer, has published a 
first-day-of-issue cachet honoring the Library 
of Congress stamp of April 21 (AL, May, p. 


289). The edition of 1,000 was given to the 


Michigan Library Association for use as a 
fund-raising premium. Contributions of $10 
or more to the MLA Educational Foundation 
earn a cachet. Write Francis Pletz, MLA, 226 
W. Washtenau, Lansing, MI 48933. 


Baker & Taylor is entering the field of 
book leasing to libraries with two plans: one 
is based on a monthly book quota, the other 
on a monthly point system. Both plans lease 
high-demand titles for a set fee, and B & T 
provides a prepublication listing of titles ex- 
pected to be hot. Write James Brooke, Mar- 
keting Services, Baker & Taylor, 6 Kirby 
Ave., Somerville, NJ 08876. 


= personal computing: 


Enter the “supermicros.” The hit of a 
spring automation show, according to the 
June issue of Datamation, was a portable 
business computer (from Grid Systems 
Corp.) that falls into a category becoming 
known as supermicrocomputers. Supermi- 
cros represent the convergence of such de- 
velopments as the 16-bit processor chip, 64K 
RAM memory chip, the small, inexpensive 
Winchester disk drive and minifloppy, and 
arithmetic processor chip. 

Los Angeles consultant Omri Serlin notes 
in a recent study that “a supermicro... is a 
powerful 16-bit system with powerful 
peripherals that costs less than $15,000 and 
sits on your desk.” Supermicro systems, says 
Serlin, will take over most minicomputer ap- 
plications because they can do the job for 
less. There are untested claims that some of 
the supermicros can perform the jobs of such 
larger computers as the Digital Equipment 
PDP-11/45; but Serlin believes the main im- 
pact of supermicros will be in standardization 
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of systems and networking of software. 


Booklist on microcourseware. Continu- 
ing the evaluation of courseware begun last 
year, Booklist has selected a number of 
microcomputer software programs for review 
in its Sept. 1 issue. Among them: a word 
processor for Apple II, instruction in touch 
typing, and math practice in an arcade-game 
format. The column looks at programs for the 
Apple II, PET, and TRS-80 micros. 


Coin-operated micros in libraries 
gained national attention in the June 7 issue 
of Business Week. A half-page article noted 
that some 200 public libraries have installed 
‘“vending-machine” computers recently, and 
that hundreds more will be ordered soon. A 
prediction that the vending-machine systems 
will eventually be in 45,000 of the nation’s 
libraries was attributed to Donald M. Hadyk 
of Gaylord’s System Division. Gaylord is a 
dealer for CompuVend Computer Systems 
Inc., a manufacturer of the pay-as-you-go 
equipment. The article described installa- 
tions in the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Columbus & Franklin County (Ohio) Library, 
and Worthington (Ohio) Public Library. 
Charges range from free (to the library user) 
to $6 an hour, and libraries are finding the 
machines popular, educational, and poten- 
tially profitable. 


Advice from a winner. The “Personal 
Computer Center” of a Chicago Public Li- 
brary branch worked out a slew of problems 
before its innovative community-training 
programs got rolling. It is now willing to 
share some of its news and savvy. For its 
“Users Guide” and/or Public Computing 
newsletter, send a 9 x 5 SASE to Patrick R. 
Dewey, Branch Librarian, North-Pulaski 
Neighborhood Library, 4041 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60639. 


Computer literacy from BBC. “The 
Computer Programme” is a 10-part series 
produced by the British Broadcasting Corp. 
to introduce fundamental computer concepts 
and BASIC programming to a general audi- 
ence of young and old. It is now available to 
American libraries and schools exclusively 
through Films, Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, IL 60091. 


Products, catalogs, accessories. Ev- 
erything you ever wanted to buy for the Apple 
II is listed in the new 2nd edition of The Blue 
Book, $24.95 from WIDL Video, 5245 W. 
Diversey, Chicago, IL 60639, among many 
other sources. .. . Those seeking software for 
the TRS-80, PMC-80 and 81, and other com- 
patible micros may wish to write Personal 
Micro Computers Inc., which claims to offer 
a wide range of quality programs at lower 
prices. Query PMC, 475 Ellis St., Mt. View, 
CA 94043. ... A platform for adjusting the 
height, tilt, and direction of any CRT termi- 
nal while the operator is seated is being in- 
troduced by Polyform Corp., 69 Milk St., 
Westboro, MA 01581. It sells for about $175. 
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PEREY TURNSTILES 
help prevent unau- 
thorized removal of 
books, films, 
recordings and 
other literary, 
materials. They 
allow one-person 
control of both access and 
departure, efficiently, economically, 
impersonally and quietly. 

Write for details on individual 
requirements. 
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security since 1913 


PEREY TURNSTILES 


535 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10017 





“PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
“Home Office” representative. You correspond 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
you abreast of your subscription needs at all 
times. 


With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 
built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 
vice on both domestic and international titles. 
We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 


Our customers, large and smali, like the prompt 
attention we give them. We think you would too! 
Ask about McGregor's “Automatic Renewal” 
plan described in our new brochure. Write today 
for your free copy. 
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| system-wide services. 


ALICE H. SCOTT, director of community 
lations at theeChicago Public Library since 
1977, is now deputy commissioner for 
... ALICE WITTIG, 
district school librarian in Mendocino, 


| Calif., was one of 10 recipients of the Na- 
| tional Education Association’s $800 Hilda 


| | Maehling Fellowships, for a program aimed 


| at stimulating reading of books among pri- 


| mary school children. Her award will help 


create a series of 15-minute video programs 
for children, “Under the Reading Rainbow.” 
. PATRICIA MOORE has been elected 


| president-elect of the Alabama Library Asso- 


ciation for 1982/83. ... The University of 


by : Oregon Library recently appointed PATRICIA 


WAND SILVERNAIL as assistant university 


| librarian for public services, WILLIAM Z. 


SCHENCK as collection development librar- 


| ian, and THOMAS W. LEONHARDT as assis- 


tant university librarian for technical ser- 
vices. ... MARY JORDAN COE, formerly 


| assistant director of the County of Henrico 


| Public Library, Richmond, Va., is now direc- 
_| tor of the Santa Fe Regional Library, Gaines- 





ville, Fla. ... PHYLLIS I. DALTON has been 
appointed to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee of the National Office on Disability, the 
successor of the U.S. Council for the Interna- 


; 7 tional Year of Disabled Persons. Dalton is 


chair of the Association of Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies Committee on 
the National Year of Disabled Persons. ... 


| Jonn M. Houkes, management and eco- 
| nomics librarian at the Purdue University 


School of Management, is the first recipient 
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Now is the time 


best source for: 
@ ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


@ meaningful reports 


@ competitive discounts 

@ plus many other services 

| CALL TOLL-FREE TODAY 
' —1—800—248—1146 

| In Canada & Michigan 

| | CALL COLLECT (517) 849—2117 





Alice Wittig 


Alice Scott 


of the university’s $500 John H. Moriarty 
Award for Excellence in Library Services to 
Purdue Faculty and Students. 

MARGARET GORE HARRISON is now direc- 
tor of the Meridian (Miss.) Public Library, 
where she has served as children’s services 
librarian since 1974. ... Sept. 1 ANGELA 
GIRAL, chief librarian at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design, will become head of 
Columbia University’s Avery Architectural 
and Fine Arts Library. . CHARLES 
PopovicH, former associate librarian at 
SUNY/Buffalo’s University Libraries, is 
now director of the Undergraduate Library. 
... JOHN RICHARDSON, JR., assistant pro- 
fessor at UCLA’s Graduate School of Library 
and Information Science, recently received a 
Newberry Library Fellowship to work on a 
biography of Pierce Butler. ... DAVID 
WILDER retired July 1 as director of the Long 


Acquisition Librarians ..... 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT.....means de- 


livery to your library of ‘‘any book in 


list of publishers you must check..... 
WE ACCEPT THEM ALL! 


the 











print” from any publisher or distribu- 
tor in the U.S. or Canada. We have no 


BOOK 
HOUSE 


JOBBERS SERVING LIBRARIES WITH 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT SINCE 1962 
208 WEST CHICAGO STREET 
JONESVILLE, MICHIGAN 49250 





Island (N.Y.) Library Resources Council 
after nine years’ service. He was succeeded 
by HERBERT BIBLO, former assistant librar- 
ian of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, and 
Kemper Librarian for the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Biblo is ALA treasurer. ... In 
April WALTER SCHERF, director of the In- 
ternational Youth Library (Munich, Ger- 
many) since 1957, retired. ... The University 
of Iowa School of Library Science will have 
three new faculty members this fall: 
TERRENCE BROOKS, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Texas/Austin; JAMES RICE, JR., 
formerly with the Western Michigan Univer- 
sity School of Librarianship; and KATHLEEN 
TESSMER, formerly a high school teacher of 
science and mathematics and an instructional 
materials director. ... SCOTT BENNETT was 
recently elected to a three-year term on the 
governing council of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. He is assistant 
university librarian for collection manage- 
ment at Northwestern University. ... MARY 
McNALLY, director of the Dorchester 
County (Md.) Public Library, will retire Aug. 
1. She is a past president of Maryland Library 
Assn. ... ALPHONSE F. TREZZA will become 
associate professor at Florida State Univer- 
sity’s School of Library and Information 
Studies in August. He was director of the 
Intergovernmental Library Cooperation Proj- 
ect, Library of Congress. Trezza is a former 
associate executive director of ALA and 
executive secretary of its Library Administra- 
tion Division, as well as a former Catholic 
Library Association executive secretary. [] 
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Where to find what 
in the computer 


graphics industry? 


Everything. 


COMPUTER GRAPHICS MARKETPLACE is 
the most complete directory of the computer 
graphics industry available. It lists, classifies, 
and describes the manufacturers, 
professional organizations, courses, 
conferences, conventions, consultants, 
services, and publications associated with the 
industry. 


Soon—by the mid- 1980s—the computer 
graphics markets of hardware and software 
will generate revenues in excess of one billion 
dollars. An industry of this magnitude and 
complexity needs a clear, easy-to-use guide 
that is complete—one that is updated 
annually. COMPUTER GRAPHICS 
MARKETPLACE is that guide. 


Edited by John Cosentino 
ISBN 0-9 12700-9 1-2. Paperbound. $25.00 


Order Your Copy Today! 


Send payment with order and we pay the 
postage! 


Subjects Covered: 


Hardware: 


Software: 


Turnkey 
Systems: 


Related 
Subjects 


ORYX PRESS 
2214 North Central at Encanto 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 è (602) 254-6156 


Digitizers / Interfaces / 
Lightpens / Monitors / 
Plotters / Terminals 


Animation / Business 
graphics / Computer- 
aided design / Database 
management / Graphics 
languages / 3-D image 
manipulation 


Architectural / Chemical / 
Engineering / Mapping / 
PCB design 


Conferences / Conven- 
tions / Courses / 
Consulting / Services / 
Books / Magazines / 
Newsletters 
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Number One...in more ways than one 


According to the Encyclopedia Buying Guide, inde- 
a iepa surveys of United States and Canadian public 
ibrarians indicate a strong preference for World Book. 


The Guide also reports that a study conducted by the 
Information Center of the Chicago Public Library 
shows: 


ə% “World Book was at the top of the (Information 
Center’s) list of the most heavily used reference 
sources.” 


After a close and comparative evaluation of 36 ency- 
clopedias, the Encyclopedia Buying Guide gives World 
Book nine EXCELLENT ratings, compared with six, 
three, one and one for its principal competitors. World 
Book is deemed EXCELLENT in the categories of 
Scope, Authority, Reliability, Recency, Objectivity, 
Clarity, Accessibility, Graphics, and biveical Format. 
And it is also rated reasonable in terms of cost. The 
Guide concludes: 


% “World Book is, page for page, the best encyclope- 


dia on the market today.” 
First with librarians because it’s first in library usage. 


First with people everywhere from early grade school 
level through high school and beyond, as it continues to 
be the number-one selling encyclopedia in the world. 


When considering encyclopedias for your library, 
think of World Book first. 


sk Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 
third edition. R.R. Bowker. © 1981 Xerox Corp. 
Above quotations from Pages 353-4. 





WORLD BOOK, INC. 


a Scott Fetzer company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60654 
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Reference Books Distributed by Gale ! 
A Checklist of Recently Published Titles 





Britain’s Top 2,000 Private Companies. 
2nd ed. Categories of financial data given 
for each firm include sales, net assets, 
fixed assets, current assets, pre-tax profit, 
exports, number of employees, etc. 264pp. 
Published by Jordan & Sons Ltd., 1982. 
Distributed in North America exclusively 
by Gale. Softbound. $78.00. (SO) 


_ Canadian Almanac and Directory 1982. 
Four sections: Canadian Directory, 
Almanac Information, Canadian Informa- 
tion and Statistics, and Canadian Law 
Firms and Lawyers. 1,094pp. Published 
by Copp Clark Pitman, 1982. Available in 
the U.S. from Gale. $42.00. (SO) 


Criminology and Forensic Sciences. An 
international bibliography of books, 
articles, bulletins, reports, etc., of the 
period 1950-1980. About 2,500pp. in 3 
vols. Published by K.G. Saur, 1981-82. 
Distributed in the Americas exclusively 
by Gale. $300.00/set. 


European Marketing Data and Statistics 
1982. 18th ed. 300 tables furnish at-a- 
glance comparisons of population, pro- 
duction, trade, consumption, etc., of 26 
European countries. 350pp. Published by 
Euromonitor, 1982. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $170.00. (SO) 


European Sources of Scientific and 
Technical Information. 5th ed. Covering 
pure sciences and applied technology, the 
directory presents 2,000 listings for 
national information offices, patent and 
standards offices, etc., in both Eastern 
and Western Europe. 504pp. Published by 
Longman, 1981. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $ 180.00. (SO) 


55,000 Largest U.S. Corporations. 30 
categories of data for 47,000 public and 
8,000 private U.S. firms. 900pp. Published 
by News Front/Business Trends Magazine, 
1982. Available from Gale. Softbound. 
$145.00. (SO) 


Handbook of Museums. 2nd ed. Revised 
German-language edition contains 
addresses and information on 3,400 
museums in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, The German Democratic 
Republic, Austria, Switzerland, Lichten- 
Stein. 780pp. Published by K.G. Saur, 
1981. Distributed in the Americas exclu- 
sively by Gale. $175.00. (SO) 
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Harfax Directory of Industry Data 
Sources. lst ed. Over 14.000 annotated 
entries describe a wide range of informa- 
tion sources on 60 different industries. 
Directory of 2,500 publishers. 1,140pp. in 
2 vols. Published by Ballinger, 198 1. Avail- 
able from Gale. $175.00/set. (SO) 


International Directory of Cinema- 
tographers, Set- and Costume Designers 
in Film. Vol. 1, German Democratic 
Republic (1946-1978); Poland (From the 
Beginnings to 1978). Entries give bio- 
graphical notes plus filmographies. 280pp. 
Published by K.G. Saur, 1981. $50.00. 
Other vols. in prep. (SO) 


International Marketing Data and 
Statistics 1982. 7th ed. 300 tables pro- 
vide comparative statistical data on 100 
countries in Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 
the Americas. 350pp. Published by Euro- 
monitor, 1982. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $ 1 70.00. (SO) 


International Year Book and Statesmen’s 
Who's Who. 29th ed. Three sections: inter- 
national organizations, states of the world, 
prominent individuals. Published by 
Kelley's Directories, 1981. Available in 
America from Gale. $120.00. (SO) 


Libros en Venta Hispanoamerica y 
Espana: Supplemento 1979-80 and 
Supplemento 1981. (Spanish Books in 
Print: 1979-80 and 1981 Supplements.) 
Two supplements to the basic Libros en 
Venta (1972). Published by Melcher 
Ediciones, 1982. Distributed exclusively 
by Gale. 1979-80 covers 9,000 titles. 
$50.00. 1981 covers 6,000 titles. $50.00. 
(SO) 


New York Production Manual. 2nd ed. 
The monumental reference guide to all 
aspects of motion picture production, 
from features and television productions 
to commercials and documentaries. 
1,031 pp. Distributed exclusively by Gale. 
1981. Softbound. $58.00. (SO) 


Paintings in German Museums. Covering 
works on exhibit in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, this union catalog lists 56,000 
paintings, with their locations, by over 
10,000 artists. 1,200pp. in 2 vols. Published 
by K.G. Saur, 1981-82. Distributed in the 
Americas exclusively by Gale. $225.00/set. 


Statistics— Europe. 4th ed. Cites statis- 
tical sources for social, economic, and 
market research in all countries of Europe, 
including Turkey and the U.S.S.R. 508pp. 
Published by CBD Research, 1981. Avail- 
able in America from Gale. $150.00. (SO) 


World Energy Directory. | st ed. The first 
worldwide guide to non-atomic energy 
research. Describes over 1,200 institutes, 
companies, etc., in 80 countries. 567pp. 
Published by Longman, 1981. Distributed 
in North America exclusively by Gale. 
$210.00. (SO) 


World in Figures. 3rd ed. Statistical infor- 
mation on 200 countries. Part 1 provides 
comparative world data for population, 
tourism, transport, etc. Part 2 treats each 
country individually. 294pp. Published by 
The Economist, 1981. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $55.00. (SO) 


World Measurement Guide. 4th ed. Offers 
tables and information on standards and 
measurement internationally for a wide 
range of interests. 240pp. Published by 
The Economist, 1980. Distributed in North 
America exclusively by Gale. $55.00. (SO) 


World Nuclear Directory. 6th ed. A com- 
prehensive worldwide guide to 2,500 
organizations in over 90 countries. 975pp. 
Published by Longman, 1981. Distributed 
in North America exclusively by Gale. 
$210.00. (SO) 


World of Learning 1981-82. 32nd ed. A 
current directory of educational, cultural, 
and scientific resources all over the globe. 
2,136pp. in 2 vols. Published by Europa, 
1981. Available in America from Gale. 
$140.00/set. (SO) 


(SO) These titles are available 
at Gale's 5% Standing Order 
discount. 


Gale books are sent on 90-day 
approval. 


Deduct 5% ifyou send check with 
order; same return privilege. 


Customers outside the U.S. and 
Canada add 10% to prices 
shown. 











GALE RESEARCH Co. 


‘Book Tower ¢ Detroit, MI 48226 - (313) 961-2242 





We ask you to consider these questions, and 
then make your decision: 


Are your patrons, the electorate, entitled to 
access to the laws that govern them, that affect 
almost every facet of their lives? Should this 
access be provided by their community librar- 
ies? 

There are federal statutes that cover such 


areas as Social Security, Civil Rights, Securities 
Regulation, Product Liability, Labor, Com- 
merce and Trade and many, many other is- 
sues. West’s United States Code Annotated is 
the publication that will provide your patrons 
convenient access to the pervasive federal 
laws. 


There are the statutes of your state that so 
intimately touch everyone’s life. And the de- 
cisions the courts hand down interpreting both 
federal and state statutes, that are equally as 
important as the text of the laws themselves. 
West Publishing Company provides material to 
libraries all over the country that makes all of 
this important information available to the pub- 
lic. Not for lay persons to act as their own 
attorney, but so that they might be aware and 
informed of their duties, rights and benefits. 

lf your decision is that your patrons do 
deserve access to the law through their com- 
munity libraries, fill out the coupon below, with 
no obligation on your part, and we will send you 
information on what material is available and 
how easy it is to obtain for the law library. 

Why not do it today while the decision is 
fresh in your mind. 


a eee a 


Yes, | believe a public library should make legal 
materials available to patrons. Please send me 
information on the legal materials which will give my 
patrons the information they need. 


Name ————_—__—_—_————_—————————————— 
Library 


Address 


City State 


“P — 

[D WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 W. Kellogg Blvd. P.O. Box S826 

St.Paul,MN55165 = "Saag 
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68 Great Ideas 
The Library Awareness Handbook 


A Project of ALA President Elizabeth W. Stone 
Editor, Peggy Barber 


“Increasing Library Awareness”—that has been the theme of 
the ALA President’s Program in 1981-1982 during the term of 
Elizabeth W. Stone. Here are sixty-eight great ideas for doing 
just that. These ideas aren't pipedreams. They include pro- 
grams and activities that have been tested with success in li- 
braries of all types from across the country. Ideas for reaching 
special markets, for fund raising, for involving children and 
parents in libraries, special events, school programs, and more. 
Especially valuable in today’s climate of constrained budgets, 
these ideas confirm President Stone’s belief that library aware- 
ness is the key to meeting fiscal challenges. 


vi, 66 pages, illustrated 0376-2 $5.00 Paper 


SS 


A Sign System for Libraries 
Mary S. Mallery and Ralph E. DeVore 


This handsome manual is designed to help librarians imple- 
ment a comprehensive and unified graphic system of signs 


_ which will identify services, direct patrons to those services, 


and provide visual impact. Ms. Mallery Originated the idea of 
a sign system, including the use of symbols, color codes, and 
terminology. Mr. DeVore selected the symbols, chose type 
style and colors, and prescribed the construction and mounting 
methods. He also designed the symbol printed above which 
has been selected by the ALA Presidential Task Force on a 
National Library Symbol as the standardized symbol for all li- 
braries. This striking logo can be photographed from the man- 
ual for reproduction on signs, posters, and library literature. 


vi, 34 pages, illustrated 0377-0 $5.00 Paper 


Ee 


ALA Survey of Librarian Salaries 


Mary Jo Lynch, Project Director 
Margaret Myers and Jeniece Guy 


Here are the results of a major survey of salaries paid to aca- 
demic and public librarians holding particular professional 
positions in libraries from all four geographic regions of the 
United States. The survey, which was conducted in January of 
1982, notes the. annual salaries paid for thirteen full-time pro- 
fessional positions in five types of libraries in each of the 
four regions. The resulting 108-page report features thirty-nine 
tables including, for each of thirteen positions, a table of sched- 
uled starting and maximum salaries and a table of Salary ranges 
currently being paid for each position. 


iv, 108 pages 3275-4 $40.00 Paper 


SS 


Output Measures for Public Libraries 

A Manual of Standardized Procedures 

Douglas Zweizig and Eleanor Jo Rodger 

What do public libraries give to their supporting communities 
and how can this output be measured? Responding to this con- 
cern, the Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee of the 
Public Library Association produced this manual which offers 
consistent methods to measure the output of public library 


Great Ideas from ALA 


activities. Zweizig and Rodger tested twelve output measures 
in five public libraries. For each measure a brief conceptual 
explanation is given, followed by procedures for obtaining 
data. Summary sheets for recording data are included. 


vi, 100 pages, illustrated 3272-X $8.00 





Ways of the Illustrator 
Visual Communication in Children’s Literature 
Joseph H. Schwarcz 


Illustration in children’s books now is acknowledged to pos- 
sess a value equal to that of the text. But just how is the illus- 
trator’s symbolic communication related to that of the author? 
In this thoroughly engaging and generously illustrated study, 
Joseph Schwarcz shows how the illustrations in children’s liter- 
ature interpret verbal meanings and even add to them. Draw- 
ing examples from children’s books from around the world, 
Schwarcz reveals how elements of illustration heretofore con- 
sidered unimportant yield fascinating messages that the text 
alone does not convey. 


x, 202 pages, illustrated 0356-8 $22.50 Cloth 


Te 


Beyond Fact 
Nonfiction for Children and Young People 
Compiled by Jo Carr 


The essays in this groundbreaking collection confirm Jo Carr’s 
belief that the best nonfiction is literature—powerfully written 
and deeply moving as only literature can be. To show how 
factual knowledge can be so effectively conveyed, Carr has col- 
lected not only her own best work but also that of other writ- 
ers, editors, and reviewers, including Margery Fisher, Milton 
Meltzer, Millicent Selsam, Zena Sutherland, Laurence Pringle, 
and Nat Hentoff. Covering all aspects of nonfiction writing, the 
collection offers a touchstone for evaluating quality. 


xii, 224 pages 0348-7 $12.50 Paper 


SS a 


Shelf Access in Libraries 

ALA Studies in Librarianship no. 9 

Richard Joseph Hyman 

Hyman considers how the function of shelf classification has 
become attenuated in each of the major types of libraries 
while the activity itself continues despite significant develop- 
ments. In the evolving paperless society, should shelf classifi- 
cation be abandoned, more vigorously pursued, or simply 
modified in certain ways? Hyman reminds us that all precom- 
puter and postcomputer solutions to the exponential multipli- 
cation of information have implied either the abandonment of 
shelf classification or its practical reform within electronic li- 
brarianship. He leans sensibly in the direction of the latter 


xii, 178 pages 0357-6 $12.50 Paper 
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ALA-accredited school 
to close next August 


A 3 =- | Alleight faculty members of the School of 
< | Library and Information Science at the State 
E __ | University of New York College at Geneseo 
; received this notice at the end of July: The 
= | library school will close in August 1983. 


¿| Five tenured professors may be transferred; 
í = | the other three will not have their contracts 
~ ‘| renewed. 

r The small rural college in Geneseo offered 


__ | library courses to teacher-librarians as early 
d | as 1908. First accredited by the ALA Com- 
< | mittee on Accreditation in 1946, Geneseo is 
T | now one of nine ALA-accredited schools in 
= New York and is the first anywhere to 
~~ | announce a closing date.* 

e Since the mid-1970s the enrollment at 
er | _ Geneseo’ s library school has declined, and 
now the college plans to reallocate its re- 
El sources. As of last May some 30 full-time 
| and 50 part-time students participated in the 
_ MLS program. The full-time students were 
notified they could complete the one-year 
- course at Geneseo or study at the SUNY/Buf- 
_ | falo School of Information and Library Stud- 
| ies 62 miles away. Geneseo will accept 
| credits from SUNY/Buffalo and grant MLS 
| degrees in 1984 as well as 1983. 
= |  Inannouncing the closing, Geneseo Presi- 
| dent Edward B. Jakubauskas said he regret- 
E ted the programmatic decision. ‘“Geneseo 
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| we hate to see that come to an end,” he said. 

William Summers, president of the 
American Association of Library Schools, 
| expressed concern over the ‘‘painful’’ news. 
His association is planning to offer support to 

“our colleagues who face the difficulty of 
| relocating in these difficult times,” he said. 


= | Missouri dean asks why 
_ | ALA did not back school 
Pe, When University of Missouri/Columbia 
| administrators proposed to eliminate his 
TA -School of Library and Informational Sci- 
| ence, Dean Edward Miller appealed for 
Support (AL, May, p.289). Faculty mem- 
bers, alumni, and friends responded with 
_ hundreds of letters to members of the univer- 
a sity Board of Curators and state legislators. 
= | As a result, the curators voted June 18 to 
= | continue the school, along with other threat- 
| ened academic programs. 





ye 

* 

ae *The University of Minnesota Library School 
| ceased admitting new students in June 1982 but 
Sh will continue offering graduate courses for three 
a _| years. Admissions will be resumed if university 
SS officials approve restructured program for the 


niig school. 


Be, Seabe 


The triumphant Miller immediately ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the letter-writers. 
“It is gratifying to know so many colleagues 
and friends care so much about graduate 
library education,’’ he said. 

To the American Library Association, 
which had not responded to his appeal, 
Miller addressed an open letter of complaint. 
“Recent refusal by the American Library 
Association to support the concept of library 
education as part of American higher educa- 
tion is a serious matter and disappointing to 
say the least. . 

“The Association claims to support the 
idea of graduate library education. The adop- 
tion of standards for library education is clear 
Statement of policy in this matter. Why 
cannot the Association communicate this to 
university administrators when they are 
threatening to eliminate a member of the 
Association? Since we received support from 
the Special Libraries Association, the Medi- 








cal Library Association, and tht Missouri 
professional associations (MLA and MASL), 
the silence of ALA appeared as support for ` 
our university administration in opposition to 
our efforts to save the school... .”’ 


A 


Suggestion well taken 

ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth responded to Miller's com- 
ments Aug. 6: **. . . It has not been a practice 
of the Association to comment on reports of 
decisions being considered to establish li- 
brary education programs or to curtail or 
eliminate such programs. 


‘This practice is influenced no doubt by 
the ALA accreditation function which by its 
nature is judgmental and therefore predis- 
poses us to give broad latitude to university 
administrations and review the results. 

‘Although it is difficult to construe any 
Single university action as a threat to ‘library 
education as a part of American higher 
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Stamp available—but keep asking; 
first day covers go like hotcakes 


Special first day covers created by ALA 
for the America’s Libraries stamp intro- 
duced at conference are selling like hot- 
cakes. Even before the July 13 ceremonies 
the limited edition combining the new 
stamp with the Library of Congress stamp 
was completely sold out. Other covers are 
still available. 

The official ALA cover carries the can- 
celed America’s Libraries stamp, a July 13 
Philadelphia postmark, and an engraved 
cachet of Benjamin Franklin. Enclosing a 
brief history of ALA, it costs $2. The 
identical cover, autographed by Stone and 
Robert Wedgeworth, is $3. To order either, 
send a check or money order for the full 
amount plus 50 cents to First Day Cover, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


ALA Washington Office cachets also 
proved popular at conference. The enve- 
lopes bear the canceled America’s Librar- 
ies stamp and Philadelphia postmark plus 
a liberty bell with the legend “Libraries— 
Ring out for Information Access.” A card 
inside provides tips on dealing with legisla- 
tors. The minimum order is two for $5, with 
a self-addressed stamped envelope; add 
50 cents for postage on orders over $10. 
Proceeds will help pay expenses of ALA 
witnesses testifying before Congressional 
hearings. Order from the ALA Washington 
Office, 110 Maryland Ave., N.E., Box 54, 
Washington, DC 20002. 

Note: To keep the stamp itself circulat- 
ing, the Washington Office advises readers 
to request it frequently at their post offices. 
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education,’ the number of schools threatened 
during recent months suggests that the Asso- 
ciation might well prepare itself to reaffirm 
the general importance of graduate educa- 
tional opportunities in the field.” 

Wedgeworth concluded by pointing out 
that the Executive Board will discuss the 
topic at its fall meeting and would welcome 
comments from members. 


Psychiatrist regrets error 
in classifying librarians 


An Associated Press story describing the 
mental condition of presidential assailant 
John Hinckley, Jr., caught the attention of 
librarians across the country Aug. 3. Based 
on a lengthy hospital report recommending 
that Hinckley remain institutionalized, the 
wire story summarized a diagnosis by Har- 
vard psychiatrist Park Elliott Dietz: Hinckley 
had a schizoid, ‘“‘lonely person’s’’ disorder 
‘that afflicts people who do not interact 
much with others, such as cowboys and 
librarians. `’ 

Like other librarians, ALA Executive Di- 
rector Robert Wedgeworth fired off a quick 
response to Dietz. **. . . Librarians today are 
public advocates seeking adequate legisla- 
tion and funding to keep America’s libraries 
open and staffed; librarians are teachers 
working to help 28 million functionally 
illiterate adults in this country to become 
responsible citizens, librarians are technolo- 
gists pioneering online computer systems, 
database research, teleconferencing, and 
making computers available for public use. 
None of these varied activities can be con- 
ducted in a vacuum; all result in significant 
interaction with countless people. .. .”’ 

Some librarians who wrote to Dietz sent 
copies of their letters to AL. Ethel Zwanziger 
of Strawberry Point, Iowa, told the psychia- 
trist: ‘‘In all the years I served as a librarian, | 
was never lonely and I never had time to even 
think of being lonely while I was interacting 
with 800 or 900 people a day.’’ Carol 
Richardson and seven colleagues at Loma 
Linda University Library in California vigor- 
ously protested the “‘slur.”’ They wrote: 
“Librarians are not bun-wearing, patron- 
shushing misfits any more than psychiatrists 
are Oedipal malingerers or newspaper report- 
ers headline-hunting sensationalists. . . .”’ 


An apology from Dietz 

A week after the Hinckley story appeared, 
AL called Dietz. The wire service’s “‘absurd 
misrepresentation’’ of his remarks had al- 
ready brought him 10 letters and two phone 
calls from librarians, he said, but no word 
from cowboys. ‘‘Librarianship is one of my 
favorite occupations,’ Dietz insisted, “I’m 
a bibliophile myself.”’ 

Dietz read from page 6401 of the trial 
transcript that AP had summarized. In de- 
scribing the lonely person’s disorder, Dietz 
had mentioned that ‘‘cowboys and computer 
operators even librarians and forest 
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rangers’ sometimes choose jobs that one can 
do successfully without interacting much 
with others. 

Dietz wrote Wedgeworth: **My error was 
—and it was an error—in choosing librarian- 
ship as an example of an occupation involv- 
ing little or no contact with others. This is not 
true, as everyone who has written or called 
me points out and as | know from my own 
experience. 

“I regret the error and any adverse effect 
that the Associated Press distortion may have 
had on the image of the professional librar- 
ian. The media has been less gentle in the 
distortion of psychiatry.” 

Dietz also expressed concern that five of 
the 10 letter-writers had assumed that what 
they read was truly quoted. —L.R.P. 
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f Glossary of Geology 
F Second Edition 
_ Robert L. Bates and 
- Julia A. Jackson 
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The vocabulary of geosciences complete in one 
volume. The Glossary of Geology contains 36,000 
entries and represents the work of over 150 
leaders in the field. The most authoritative guide 
to the earth and planetary sciences available today 
_. and a mainstay for any professional library. 
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intellectual freedom 
policy mandated in 
Massachusetts PLs 


Public librarians in Massachusetts no 
longer risk dismissal due to their choice of 


Please send me copies of the 

Glossary of Geology 

O Payment of $60/copy enclosed* 

O Bill me $60 plus $1.75 postage and han- 
dling for each. 

O Charge $61.75/copy to my 

OVISA O MASTERCARD 


O AMERICAN EXPRESS 











Card No. Expires 
library materials according to ALA guide- | | Name ~~~ —_____—_ 
lines, the state legislature ruled July 14. The Title ________ 
measure, Chapter 322 of the Acts and Re- | | Firm/Institution 

solves of 1982, results from a three-year A AAS T SS 
effort of the Massachusetts Library Associ- Signature 


ot ng = E 
*Make check or money order payable to American 


ation and the Massachusetts Library Trustees ' 
? Geological Institute. Allow six weeks for delivery. 


Association. 

Chapter 322 specifically mandates that 
each free public library shall establish a 
written policy for selecting and using materi- 
als and facilities in accordance with ALA 
standards, and states that no employee shall 
be dismissed for following this policy. The 
act also mandates basic employment con- 
tracts for library employees who are not 
subject to collective bargaining. 

Robert Cain of the Fitchburg Public Li- 
brary believes Massachusetts is the first state 
to provide such protection. He says MLA is 
preparing packets to aid local libraries for- 
mulate materials selection policies and job 
contracts, although further clarification will 
be necessary as cases come up. 


Japan’s sole authoritative — 
yellow pages 


TIME SAVERS’ 


Publishers propose to 
change 1976 copyright law 


David Ladd, Register of Copyrights, re- 
ceived conflicting reports from ALA and the 
Association of American Publishers at the 
end of July. Both had been asked to comment 
on the King Research survey, Libraries, 
Publishers, and Photocopies, (AL, July/ 
August, p. 445). 

ALA’s 21-page response was submitted 
by Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth, 
ALA Washington Office Director Eileen 
Cooke, and Copyright Subcommittee Chair 
Nancy Marshall. The King report proves that 
the copyright law ‘*is achieving the intended 
balance between the rights of the creators — 
on one hand and the needs of users of copy- 


* Published twice a year 
(May & November) 
* US$20.00 (sea mail) 
US$35.00 (air mail) 


A comprehensive guide to 
Japanese manufacturers & traders. 


@ Divided conveniently into service indus- 
tries, government offices and other numer- 
ous industries. 

© Useful information such as schedule of int’! 

trade fairs, exhibitions & conferences held 

in Japan. 
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Please write to 


JAPAN YELLOW PAGES LTD. 


ST Bldg., 6-9, lidabashi 4-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102, JAPAN 
Cable: YELLOWPAGES TOKYO Telex: J26347 PHTPRESS 
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a righted materials on the other,” wrote 
_ ——Wedgeworth, Cooke, and Marshall. ALA 

ee believes no legislative changes are needed at 

mere this time. The CONTU guidelines, it states, 
2 provide ą reasonable interpretation of the 

be s law. 

AOA The publishers association charged that 


the King report had underestimated the vol- 
ume of library photocopying and that the 
regulations and guidelines were not creating 
a balance. The publishers group wants to 
change the law so that those who photocopy 
will know when they are handling copyright- 
ed works and are subject to prosecution. The 
penalties for infringement should be stif- 
© fened, AAP argues. ‘‘We believe. in retro- 
| spect, that our proposed interim guidances in 
1978 were overly generous, and we are no 
longer endorsing them.” 

; Ladd received nearly 30 communications 
| from associations, institutions, and individ- 
© uals, His five-year review is scheduled to go 
to Congress in January. 
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Jason Hardman, 12, 
lobbies for his Utah library 


Three years ago, shortly after his family 
= moved from a California naval base to 
Elsinore, Utah, pop. 680, Jason Hardman 
decided to establish a public library. He 
missed the big library at the base, and found 
it difficult to carry many books home from 
_ the small library in Monroe, six miles away, 
~ on his 10-speed bike. 
Be “I was not alone in needing a library,” the 
= 12-year-old Jason told a joint Congressional 
¿hearing on the Changing Information Needs 
c of Rural America in Washington, July 21. 
_ “Other people besides me needed informa- 
= tion, or recreational reading, or help in 
= preparing school assignments. Everyone 
seemed to want information about many 
Subjects. It was just not available in Elsin- 
ore.’’ (Paul Buttars, director of the Utah 
_ State Library bookmobile program, advises 
-that both Elsinore and Monroe are served by 
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Ms i a USL bookmobile every other week.) 
Re: Jason pestered local officials until the 
`. mayor gave him the use of an old school- 
~ house basement, on condition he would ask 
-for nothing more. With help from family and 
_ friends, he cleared the space and solicited 
ES books from the townspeople. 

ae “It took a long time to clean up that 
| basement,” Jason recalled, but he finally 
Be: _ opened his library in November 1980. Now a 
-weekly average of 20 people of all ages come 
= in between 4 and 6 on Tuesday and Thursday 


afternoons. The 6,000-volume collection is 
Staffed by Jason and a 10-year-old pal. 
‘My books are arranged by subject mat- 
ter, such as children’s books, education, 
history, religion, fiction, Westerns, and ref- 
erence material,’’ the youth told the Con- 
gressional group. He wants to raise money 
for heating, furniture, card catalogs and ‘‘the 
other things it takes to run a library.” 
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Jason Hardman testifies at a Congressional 
hearing on rural library needs. 


After the hearing, which had been organ- 
ized for a World Future Society assembly by 
Congress and the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, Jason 
played with some computers. He’d like one 
to catalog his books, he told NCLIS Execu- 
tive Director Toni Bearman. The family 
typewriter is broken, he said, and his records 
must be written by hand. 


“Tonight Show” boost 

The Associated Press sent Jason’s story 
across the nation, and two weeks later he was 
asked to describe his library to Johnny 
Carson, that well known friend of libraries. 
On the **Tonight Show” Carson urged the 
youth to repeat his address: Jason Hardman. 
POB 166, Monroe, UT 84754. 

‘‘Did I get a response!’’ he told AL. ‘‘In 
two days I got 70 letters, 200 books, and 25 
phone calls.’’ He’d also been offered a free 
trip to Maine, but was still waiting for that 
computer as AL went to press. 


= ews in brief zs 


Island Trees un-bans books. The nine 
controversial books removed from the library 
shelves at Island Trees High School in 
Levittown, N.Y., nearly seven years ago 
were finally back on the shelves when school 
opened this fall. The U.S. Supreme Court 
had ruled in June that Steven Pico and the 
other students who challenged the school 
board censorship had a right to go to court 
(AL, July/Aug., p. 444). After their attorney 
advised school board members that the trial 
‘‘could turn into a circus,” the board voted 
6—1 in mid-August to return the books to 
the library. 

At the same time the school board ordered 
librarians to notify the parents of students 
checking the books out. However, last 


Karen Keeney 
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March Gov. Hugh Carey signed a law pro- 
tecting the privacy of borrowing records in 
public, private, and school libraries. This 
conflict is among issues to be regolved in a 
formal agreement expected soon. 


Humanists fail to unite. The American 
Association for the Advancement of the 
Humanities, created three years ago to pre- 
vide a national voice for the humanities, was 
forced to suspend operations Aug. 31. 

Its chair, James M. Banner, Jr., said the 
recession was only partly to blame. ‘‘I fear 
that the individual humanists have failed to 
develop a sense of their collective interest.” 
he told the Chronicle of Higher Education 
Aug. 4. Too many scholars see themselves 
only as musicologists, or historians, or liter- 
ary critics, he claimed. 

When Banner opened AAAH offices in 
Washington in 1979, he hoped to attract 
10,000 members. At the organization’s 
height, its membership included some 3,000 
college and university faculty members, li- 
brarians, teachers, and staff members of 
museums and federal agencies. By this year, 
however, membership had declined to 
2,150, and foundations could not continue 
their support. 

The corporation will continue to exist, 
with a future to be determined by its board. 


Public awareness. ‘Exciting things hap- 
pen in libraries and on U.S. commemorative 
stamps,’ says the poster currently being 
displayed in libraries and post offices 
throughout the country. Designed by the 
U.S. Postal Service to promote both libraries 
and stamp collecting, the poster shows the 
America’s Libraries stamp beneath a collage 
of some subjects one might find in libraries, 
from a pink flamingo to Shakespeare. 

The idea of a poster publicizing the stamp 
originated with ALA Past-President Betty 
Stone, who suggested it to U.S. Postal 
authorities last January. R.R. Bowker later 
donated the mailing labels which allowed the 
Postal Service to send the poster to some 
13,000 public libraries in July. 


Internetwork co-op. Beginning July 1, the 
Wisconsin InterLibrary Services (WILS) in 
Madison can contract through the Biblio- 
graphic Center for Research (BCR), Rocky 
Mountain Region, in Denver for OnTyme-IlI 
Electronic Mail Services and BCR can use 
WILS to provide document delivery to its 
participants. 

The agreement, noted WILS Executive 
Director Kathy Schneider, ‘‘marks an impor- 
tant step toward resource sharing among 
networks that builds on individual network 
Strengths and avoids duplication.” JoAn 
Segal, BCR executive director, said, “At a 
time when BCR is closing down its interloan 
service and divesting itself of the regional 
union catalog, the agreement allows us to 
continue to serve libraries who need help.” 
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American Libraries encourages brief comment 
from readers on recent content in our pages or on 
-matters of general interest to the library profes- 
sion. Letters must be signed and are subject to 
editing for economy. All points of view are 
welcome in this forum. 


An Attack on Ms. West’s Attack 


I WAS SHOCKED AND DISAPPOINT- 
ed that American Libraries provided a forum 
for the unsubstantiated charges and intem- 
perate attack by Celeste West on publishers 
(May, pp. 298—301). As the McCarthy era 
proved, half-truth, distortion, and innuendo 
are destructive weapons; they should be 
firmly rejected, even by those whose cause 
they ostensibly serve. 

Library budgets for ‘‘free press collect- 
ing.’’ Those of us who work with publishing 
companies of all sizes and types agree com- 
pletely with Ms. West’s contention that 
small, regional, and alternative presses de- 
serve the attention of librarians even though 
that attention may require special acquisi- 
tions and bibliographic efforts. (At a pro- 
gram cosponsored by the Association of 
American Publishers at the ALA Annual 
Meeting in Dallas, those subjects were ad- 
dressed in detail by publishers and 
librarians. ) 

Managers of small companies do have 
greater freedom to innovate, to express their 
own attitudes and perceptions in autonomous 
creative decisions. Smaller companies can 
produce books and periodicals that represent 
avant-garde thinking and writing, materials 
that are narrowly focused and specifically 
directed to special-interest audiences. 

But the nature of a company’s ownership 
and the scale of its operation are not guaran- 
tees of the literary quality of its output. 
Publications issued by small presses are not 
inherently more worthy, authoritative, admi- 
rable, or ‘‘free’’ than those produced by 
larger companies. 

The list of ALA Notable Books, or indeed, 
any list of book award candidates will reveal 
the names of most, if not all of the companies 
cited by Celeste West in her indictment. A 
review of publishers’ catalogs would contra- 
dict her suggestion that control by ‘‘mega- 
corporations’’ distorts the quality or content 
of the books these companies publish. 

Would Ms. West really have librarians 
limit their purchases of books from the 
distinguished lists consistently produced by 
Random House, Knopf, and Pantheon? Are 
books published by Dutton, Putnam, and The 
Linden Press to be automatically suspect 
because (she suggests) their corporate par- 
ents are ‘‘programmed to sell the greatest 
number of units for the highest profit’? 

Book selection decisions by librarians, 
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booksellers, and readers should continue to 
be made on the basis of content and need, 
not—as Ms. West recommends—by the size 
or ownership of the company that produced 
them. 

Mergers and concentration in publishing. 
Ms. West’s lists and diatribes on the *“‘tyran- 
ny’’ of conglomerates and the “‘surge to 
merge’’ would be merely amusing if they 
were not also inaccurate and misleading. A 
review of respected and readily available 
sources would have corrected her most bla- 
tant errors, such as the inclusion of imprints 
to artificially extend her list of owned and 
acquired companies. 

She notes that ‘antitrust probes have been 
sought by the Authors Guild and several 
Congresspeople,’’ but fails to add that during 
that same period (1978 — 80) a Congressional 
Research Service study’ found that “‘the 
book publishing industry is not particularly 
concentrated,’’ as did the Federal Trade 
Commission? and, most recently, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in its five-year 
review of industrial concentration. ° 

Publishing is an easy field to enter, a 
difficult one in which to survive. Of those 
who start, many fail. Some choose merger 
over extinction, as do small businesses in 
every industry. Voluntary mergers and ac- 
quisitions, as a means of pooling or extend- 
ing resources, are a direct response to eco- 
nomic pressures. Their effect is not 
necessarily threatening to our cultural lives. 

Mergers and acquisitions are a fact of 
publishing life as is the constant entry of new 
firms into the field. Neither requires defense 
or apology. What is required, as in all things, 
is balance. For different purposes, we need 
different structures—some narrow, some 
comprehensive. Using Books in Print as a 
measure, 4,400 publishers were listed in 
1967; 7,000, in 1977; almost 12,000, in 
1981. The growth of their number is our best 
assurance that the critical balance of corpo- 
rate size and type still exists in publishing. 





‘Gilroy, Angele A., ‘‘An Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Domestic Book Publishing Industry: 
1972 —Present.’’ Congressional Research Service 
of the Library of Congress Report No. 80-79E, 
Jan. 7, 1980, p. Lll. 

“Concentration and Conglomeration in Book 
Publishing,” Proceedings of the Symposium on 
Media Concentration, Dec. 14—15, 1978, spon- 
sored by the Federal Trade Commission. Vol. 2 
(U.S. Bureau of Competition), pp. 549-761. 

Lofquist, William S., ‘‘Shipments Concentra- 
tion in the U.S. Printing & Publishing Industry.” 
Printing and Publishing, Quarterly Industrial Re- 
port, Winter 1981/82 (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Industry Economics). 


The real villains. Celeste West, with the 
unfortunate help of American Libraries, dis- 
tracts all of us, publishers and librarians, 
from the substantive and difficult issues we 
face; issues that must be addressed together if 
we are truly to protect a free press. 

Books, especially first novels, poetry, and 
belles lettres, whether produced by large or 
small companies, do not command a broad 
audience in this country. The reading ability 
of a major portion of our population is too 
limited to permit them to enjoy any book. 
Yet government support for educational pro- 
grams and library services is disappearing. 
Inflation, recession, unemployment, and 
high interest rates have combined to reduce 
the purchasing power of those of us who do 
buy books. Censorship efforts and govern- 
ment restrictions on the flow of information 
threaten to limit further what we are permit- 
ted to publish, circulate, and read. 

These, and many more, are problems that 


publishers and librarians, individually and | 


through their respective professional associ- 
ations, traditionally have addressed together. 
In every company cited by Celeste West, 
there are people who have worked alongside 
librarians to guarantee intellectual free- 
dom—their goals and their motives no less — 
laudable than their ALA counterparts’. It is 
their contributions as well as their publishing | 
integrity that have been so unfairly and 
unjustly attacked. 

Hard choices, not rhetoric. Publishers and 
librarians face the same kinds of decisions 
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every day: What materials deserve our limit- f 
ed dollars? Should we serve the casual reader | 7 


or the scholar? Will our choices be based on 
volume or frequency of interest or on some 
subjective measurement of quality? 

Each of us serves as a broker of ideas and 
information, as part of the structure of the 
bridge between writer and reader. The deci- 
sions we make should be based on more 
constructive grounds than those suggested by 
Celeste West’s conspiracy theory. 


Puytus Batt, ALA member, Association of 
American Publishers, New York 


Ed note: Due to space limitations, AL will 
not publish West's counter-reply to Ball; 
however, readers may obtain a copy of the 
response by sending an SASE to “‘Literary- 
Industrial Fallout,’’ Booklegger Press, 555 
29th St., San Francisco 94131. 


Skeptic Doubts Evidence 


I FAIL TO ACCEPT WEST’S AR- 
gument that libraries should devote 10 to 
30 percent of their acquisitions budget to 
purchase free press (i.e., alternative 
press) materials to protect the First 
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Reader forum 


Amendment and to avoid the literary- 
industrial complex’s “mass sedation.” 

West proves the case of greater con- 
centration in the publishing industry but 
presents Jittle evidence on how the 
literary-industrial complex distorts the 
quality, quantity, or price of published 
materials. 

West cites, but does not document, 
RCA’s “reported” suppression of anti- 
nuclear and pro-environment books. My 
unsystematic inspection of the trade lists 
of literary-industrial-complex firms re- 





veals a host of anti-nuclear, pro- 
environment and anti-business books. 
Where is the suppression of ideas? 

West cites the Harlequin Romances 
and their look-alikes from other pub- 
lishers as a decline in quality. I will not 
defend Harlequins on quality grounds, 
but these books are not published by a 
literary-industrial-complex firm or even 
an “establishment” publishing house. 
Harlequins were developed by a smallish 


Canadian reprinter and book distributor. 


It took such giants as Simon and Schus- 
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fo load, operate, view 


Dukane’s new Model 27A66 
Microform Reader 
is convenience engineered! 


Please be seated and enjoy 
these Model 27A66 benefits: 
quality optics and controlled 
illumination to give desired eye 
comfort... highly visible instruc- 
tions to make operation easy, 
even for the first time user... 
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film handling, loading and all 
controls conveniently reached 
from the viewing position... 
eye-level screen for comfortable 
viewing. 

The 27A66 projects 35mm and 
16mm roll film with either manual 
or motorized film drives. It also 
offers the option of projecting 
microfiche or aperture cards. 
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Next to its tasteful styling 
and troublefree perform- 
ance, the economical price 
and minimal operating costs 
are appealing, too! Covered 
by Dukane’s one-year 
warranty on parts and labor. 
UL approved. 


For added information, 
contact us or your local 
authorized Dukane micro- 
graphics dealer. 
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DUKANE CORPORATION/ 
AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION/ | 
DEPT. AL 9/ST. CHARLES, IL 60174 


ter eight years to introduce their look- 
alike Harlequins after Harlequin had 
captured one-half the U.S. romance 
market. Harlequin, to my mind, shows 
that media giants do not dominate entry 
into publishing. 

An underlying and unstated assump- 
tion of the article is that some time in the 
past publishers were gentleperson- 
scholars and wanted to develop authors 
rather than make money. My reading of 
publishing history finds no such golden 
age. Dime novels, the outrageous movie 
magazines of the 1920s, and formula 
westerns did not drive out good literature 
in the past. 


My scanning of trade lists reveals no. 
price differences between literary- 
industrial-complex firms and indepen- 
dent publishers or evidence of how mas- 
sive corporate structure has influenced 
price. 

The possibility of suppression by the 
literary-industrial complex does exist, 
but I find no evidence compelling 
enough to devote 10 percent of my book 
budget to alternative press material as a 
matter of principle. I will continue to 
purchase quality books from Simon and 
Schuster even though the firm is part of 
big, bad Gulf & Western. I will continue 
to purchase books from alternative pub- 
lishers by the same standards of need and 
quality. 


TED Kruse, IIT Research Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Evidence for Skeptics 


Celeste West replies to Kruse: 


SINCE I HAVE A MINIMUM OF 
words to respond, I suggest Kruse read, for 
starters: The Blockbuster Complex by Thom- 
as Whiteside; Jn Cold Type: Overcoming The 
Book Crisis by Leonard Shatzkin; and Sheila 
Harty’s Hucksters In The Classroom: A 
Review of Industry Propaganda In Schools. 

@ Why support independents? Supporting 
a diverse, alternative press is simply affirma- 
tive action. The decision not to do so is also a 
political act. Every progressive movement 
and a multitude of creative writers are nour- 
ished by an alternative press and would never 
have a voice otherwise. Len Fulton of Dust- 
books, the national bibliographer of the 
independent press, estimates that since 1912 
commercial publishers have discovered and 
sponsored only about 20 percent of the 
writers in this country; the small press has 
sponsored the rest. This is politically true, 
too—from Thomas Paine’s and Susan .B. 
Anthony’s self-publishing, through the 
1960s civil rights, the *70s feminist, and, 
today’s earth-survival press. 

Of course, as Kruse notes, establishment 
publishing is not a mono-culture. It will 
publish some liberal titles, just as long as 
they make money and are not too threaten- 
ing. Example: author Gerard Zilg, with 
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P.E.N. support, sued the Dupont Co., for 
conspiracy to suppress Zilg’s well-reviewed 
exposé, Dupont: Beyond The Nylon Curtain. 
Allegedly, the Duponts found the book 
‘‘scurrilous, > induced publisher Prentice- 
Hall to cease promoting it, and got Book of 
the Month Club to withdraw it as a Fortune 
Book Club selection (PW,2/6/78:24). 

® Censorship and propaganda. Huge de- 
fense contractor RCA owned the Random 
House stable from 1973 to 1980. When RCA 
took over, Ballantine’s title, Low Level 
Radiation by Ernest Sternglass, went out of 
print although it had sold 25,000 copies. 
According to East West Magazine (9/79:50), 
RCA may have suppressed other titles such 
as Perils of the Peaceful Atom, The Nuclear 
Dilemma, and other books it had acquired 
which investigated environmental hazards. 
Activist writer and bookseller Dick McLees- 
ter did a research project polling establish- 
ment publishers as to why 22 well-selling, 
social-change titles were let go out of print. 
The commercial publishers were noncommi- 
tal or unresponsive (Project Notes, 1980; see 
also McLeester’s article in New Pages, Sum- 
mer 1981:8). 

Besides subtle and overt censorship, the 
commercial press has a huge advantage over 
the independents in its funded propaganda 
clout. Harlequin can spend $15 million a 
year in advertising its reactionary sham and 
diversionary happy-talk to women. The fem- 
inist press doesn’t gross that much in five 
years. I also remind Kruse of the CIA 
publishing scandal, which the NYT reported 




















Now, for the librarian who takes pride in 
fielding the most arcane earth-science in- 
quiries from professionals, researchers 
and students, the most comprehensive, 
accurate and up to date earth science ref- 
erence ever available . . . the Bibliography 
and Index of Geology. 

FOR JUST $925 ADD AN INSTANT 
GEOSCIENCE WING TO YOUR 
LIBRARY! 

The equivalent of thousands of serials, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of books, a plethora of 
U.S.G.S open-file reports and mountains 
of maps and theses (and required stack 
space), 60,000 reference entries are mas- 





in 1977, where 12 New York publishers 
accepted CIA funds to publish 250 political 
propaganda titles. 

è Real costs. Blockbuster (‘boom & 
bust’’) publishing is extremely wasteful due 
to over-hype and lack of backlist commit- 
ment to a title. Someone pays dearly for this 
long-odds publishing where a ‘‘perishable”’ 
title has six weeks to make it, or it’s off to the 
shredder at the same time that bookstores 
may be returning half a print run. The 
consumer is the one who pays; all these costs 
are built into the cover price. The consumer 
also pays for $3.2 million author advances; 
for $300,000 ad budgets; for the circus 
animals and booze at ABA and ALA. 

The alternative press builds no such fat 
into its pricing structure. Of course, print 
runs are smaller, so production cost to the 
publisher per copy is higher. 

® Start-ups. Some people can still pull 
together a few thousand dollars to print a 
book about which they are passionate. The 
question is not how many publishing start- 
ups there are, but how long they survive and 
what percentage of the total U.S. book sales 
they do. 


Ceveste West, Booklegger Press, San 


Francisco, Calif. 





Integrating Serials Control 


JOSEPH MATTHEWS’ ARTICLE, **20 
Qs and As on Automated Integrated Library 


edge source that for professor or pupil, 
geologist or researcher stands alone as 
the one definitive earth science reference. 
UP-TO-DATE ... EASY TO USE... 
INDISPENSABLE 

Subscribers to the Bibliography receive 
12 monthly issues (5,000 references each), 
plus a set of hardbound cumulative vol- 
umes for the year. Extensive cross- 
referencing makes it easy for newcomers 
and professionals alike in the various 
interfacing disciplines to maximize usage 
benefits. It's no wonder geoscientists and 
librarians call the Bibliography and Index 
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Systems” (June, pp. 367-71), provides a 
generally useful overview of the basic issues 
in the design and procurement of an integrat- 
ed system. His answer to the first question, 
‘what is an automated library system,” 
however, is both inadequate and misleading. 
An appropriate definition of an automated 
integrated library system should recognize 
two basic points from the outset: the defini- 
tion should be based on library functions, 
and the system should incorporate those 
functions that rely on bibliographic informa- 
tion. Nonbibliographic library functions are 
essentially administrative data processing, 
such as word processing and payroll. While 
the library may purchase a computer for an 
integrated library system, and may choose to 
use some of the capacity of that computer for 
administrative functions, that does not make 
them bibliographic nor integral to the other 
library functions in the system. Accounting 
for acquisitions control or circulation billing, 
relying in part on bibliographic information, 
is integral to a library system; payroll is not. 
A more significant problem than what 
Matthews has included in his definition is 
what he has chosen to treat separately. 
Matthews begins by noting that an integrated 
library system includes the functions of 
acquisitions and acquisitions accounting, Cif- 
culation control, public access with authority 
control, and interfacing with the utilities. He 
then goes on to state that ‘‘academic libraries 
may want to add serials control to this list.” 
What is serials control if not acquisitions, 
cataloging, public access, or circulation? 
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Reader forum 

By continuing a traditional library bent 
toward separating out serials control as 
unique, Matthews misses the opportunity to 
integrate serials control into the library sys- 
tem. This,separation emphasizes the differ- 
ences caused by serials publication patterns 
rather than the functions that are to be 
integrated into the system. There are certain- 
ly unique cataloging and automation prob- 
lems presented by serial publications, but 
serials should not be banned to another 
world; they do share many problems with 
monographs, such as claiming, and the 
check-in of standing orders. 

Singling out serials will accomplish little 
in the final system design of an integrated 
library system save cause redundant func- 
tions, and possibly data structures, to be built 
into the system. The advantages of integrated 
Systems over the early stand-alone systems, 
| therefore, unnecessarily would be lost. 


ARNOLD HIRSHON, ALA member and edi- 
tor, RTSD Newsletter, Duke University 
library 





Researchers Need Citation 











STUART BASEFSKY’S PROPOSAL 
(April, p. 226) that librarians be given 
| training in citation touches on a number of 


studies I’ve been conducting into author 
citation practices within the field of 
psychology. 
I’ve discussed the lack of a theory of 
citation and the effect this has on individual 
author practices in ‘‘The Need for a Theory 
of Citation’? (Journal of Documentation, 
March 1981, 16—24) and ‘*Agreement and 
Divergence on Referencing Practice” (Jour- 
_ hal of Information Science, Feb. 1981, 27— 
| 33). More recently I’ve Surveyed journal 
editors and referees to find out how they 
| view citation practice and malpractice in 
“Norms and Functions in Citation: The 
Views of Journal Editors and Referees in 
Psychology” (Social Science Information 
| Studies, April 1982,65—77). At present I’m 
| trying to establish how university psycholo- 
| gy departments approach the whole question 


is À ERN s 


"o of educating their students in citation: what is 
~ | done, how, when, etc. 

Be __ Perhaps library schools should consider 
= | including citation practice in their syllabus- 
E _ | es, but I’m inclined to think that we would be 


better advised to consider how researchers 
might be educated in the theory and protocols 
| of citation early in the higher education 
| process. 


BLAISE CRONIN, Aslib Research and 
Consultancy, London, England 











-~ | More Librarians on Stamps 

= | AS A LONG-TIME COLLECTOR OF 
~ | librarians and libraries on postage stamps, I 
= | was pleased to see some recognition of these 
highly interesting collecting topics in a pro- 
F; » 
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important issues and relates to a series of 





fessional journal (June, pp. 382 — 86). George 


Eberhart, in his necessarily brief essay on the 
subject, gave a fair representation of libraries 
on stamps. 

Hans Krol of the Municipal Library of 
Heemstede, the Netherlands, and I have 
compiled a list of librarians and archivists on 
stamps reaching the current number of 296— 
and still growing. I was disappointed to see 
that Eberhart hardly paid attention to librar- 
ians, some of whom I am sure are familiar to 
him. At the very least, he should have 
mentioned the first professional librarian to 
become a pope (Pius XI), or such luminaries 
in other fields of endeavor who were excel- 
lent librarians before us as Goethe, Lessing, 
Leibnitz, Jefferson, Menendes y Pelayo, 
Figarola Caneda, and von Harnack. 


I am also curious that Eberhart should 
have missed the most fascinating stamp of 
them all: In the same set which celebrates the 
500th anniversary of the dedication of the 
first home of the Vatican (near the Sistine 
Chapel), a stamp shows the beautiful fresco 
by Melozzo di Forli in which he recalls the 
installation of Bartolomeo Platina as the first 
full-time librarian of the papal library. Pla- 
tina stands directly in front of pope Sixtus 
IV, receiving his commission. 
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The stamp showing Bartolomeo Platina being 
commissioned as the first full-time librarian of 
the papal library. 


Some day, I hope it will be possible to tell 
more about the remarkable and ever-expand- 
ing group of ‘‘famous men and women’’ who 
performed (often valuable) library work at 
one time in their lives. 


Joun HENRY RICHTER, ALA member, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor 


Intentional Omission 
George Eberhart replies: 


SPACE DID NOT PERMIT ME TO 
mention many interesting stamps that depict- 
ed either libraries or librarians. However, I 
did intentionally omit persons like Goethe 
and Leibnitz who, although they may have 





served briefly as librarians, were nonetheless 
commemorated on stamps for entirely differ- 
ent reasons. 


GEORGE EBERHART, ALA member, Associ- 
ation of College and Research Libraries, 
Chicago 





Nonprint Survey ‘‘Misleading’’ 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SURVEY 
performed by Robert Grover and Mary Kevin 
Moore on the state of nonprint material in 
California libraries (April, pp. 268 — 69) was 
misleading. To interpret the results based on 
the percentage of library buildings which 
provide various materials distorts reality. A 
better indication of the level of multimedia 
children’s services would be the percentage 
of the population that has access to such 
materials. 

The four largest Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas in California (Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Diego, and San Jose) 
contain over half of California’s population. 
Were the libraries in the survey weighted to 
reflect this fact? The article did not indicate 
that they were. The study reported that larger 
libraries offer a greater variety of multimedia 
formats and programs but did not elaborate 
on the significance of this fact. Size of the 
population served may have been as impor- 
tant as the background of the librarian in 
determining the degree of multimedia chil- 
dren’s services. 

Another defect in the study was the deci- 
sion not to count a library as having audiovis- 
ual equipment if it was housed in a depart- 
ment other than children’s services. It is the 
larger libraries that are more apt to have 
separate departments for such equipment and 
to have them in greater numbers and variety. 

Public libraries in California may be defi- 
cient when it comes to nonprint materials, 
but the study done by Grover and Moore did 
not demonstrate that fact. 


RON ALLEN, ALA member, Cabell Library, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, 
Richmond 


The Whole Thing 


Grover and Moore reply: 


THE ARTICLE “PRINT DOMINATES 
Library Service to Children’’ highlights se- 
lected findings which are explicated in much 
more detail in a research report entitled 
“Children’s Services in California Public 
Libraries,” available for $3.50 from the 
California Library Association, 717 K 
Street, Sacramento, California 95814. 

We urge Mr. Allen and others interested to 
read the entire report. 


Robert Grover, Emporia (Kans.) State 
University library school, and Mary Kevin 
Moore, ALA members, Rowland Heights 
(Calif.) Library, L.A. County Public Li- 
brary System O 
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—— ACtiON EXCHANG C Seen 


- Readers reveal who has stopword indexes and information desks ° 


Q. Who has developed a stopword or nonword list for 
KWOC indexing, particularly for medical terms? 
Frances Lau, MARC Consultant, Technical Services, 
Blackwell North America, Inc., 10300 S.W. Allen Blvd., 
Beaverton, OR 97005 (AL, April, p. 243). 


A. Indiana University School of Optometry has a KWOK 
index for uncataloged technical reports, which are some- 
times medical. We also have a stop word list. Sabina 
Sinclair, Optometry Librarian, School of Optometry, Indiana 
University, 800 E. Atwater, Bloomington, IN 47405. 


Q. What libraries use information desks to direct pa- 
trons? What is the location, department responsible, level 
of staffing, and cost effectiveness? Does the desk relieve 
reference librarians from routine questions? Evelyn 
Haynes, Assistant Reference Librarian, Colorado State 
University Libraries, Fort Collins, CO 80523. (AL, June, p. 
375). 


A. We have information desks at the library's main entrance 
and in the Undergraduate Library, staffed by paraprofessionals 
and student library assistants. They are an independent 
department within the General Readers’ Services Unit, which 
is headed by a librarian. 

Information desk staffers undergo extensive library training 
with the assistance of a 200-page training manual, so they are 
able to assist patrons in using the catalog, serial holdings list, 
and CLSI. They also provide directional, campus, and commu- 
nity information and search for materials patrons fail to find. 
Red wall phones throughout the Main Library are connected 
directly to the Information Desk. 


OVER TO YOU 


1 „= Who else owns Aurora Australis, by mem- 
bers of Ernest Shackleton’s British Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1907-09? We know Harvard, Dartmouth, and 
Columbia universities and the Morgan, New York 
Public, John Crerar, and Huntington libraries include 
it in their collections. (Ont.) 


2. Viewing comic-format microfilm makes 
some patrons ill. Any suggestions other than con- 
verting it to cine-format? (lowa) 


3. A physical book count shows we're about 4 
percent short of what we thought we had. How does 
our experience stack up? (lowa) 


4. Who has compacted an extensive microfilm 
periodical collection by splicing short reels togeth- 
er? What equipment was used? (Mass.) 


Please send replies to Action Exchange 
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INFORMATION 


HIL I'M NEW HERE 
AT MSU. IM 
LOOKING FoR A BOX 
L NEED. I DONT KNOW 
THE AUTHOR CR TITLE, 
BuT I KNOW IT 

HAS A GREEN 

COVER AND IS 

ABOUT THIS 

THICK. CAN You 

HELP Me? 





The Information Desk at Michigan State University’s Undergraduate 
Library inspired this student cartoon. 


Reference librarians are still asked routine questions be- 
cause of the physical location of the Reference Desk, but their 
burden has been relieved and service to users greatly 
improved. Beth J. Shapiro, Assistant Director for Readers’ 
Services, Michigan State University Libraries, East Lansing, 


MI 48824. 
(Continued on p. 507.) 


“GONE WITH 
THE WIND” 


ISGONE, | 
NEVER TO RETURN. | 


Unfortunately, the problem of stolen books 
isn't going to disappear. Unless you do something 
about it. There is a simple, yet effective way to reduce 
your library's losses by up to 80%, 3M's Taitletape* 
Security System. It's used by more libraries and media 
centers than any other security system. 


3M hears you... 
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Dun’s 
Business Rankings” 


1982 
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FOR OVERWORKED LIBRARIANS, 
THIS BOOK IS OVERDUE. 





The new Dun’s® Business Rankings ™ fills a definite 
need — helping librarians search for and identify the most 
important afao in the country. 

Here, in a single volume, yov’ll find more than 7,500 leading 
US. tise both publicly and privately held, ranked by 
annual sales and number of employees. 

You'll also find these top companies ranked within each state 
and within each of 152 separate industries. In addition, there are 
the names and titles of key executives in each company. 

We were sure Dun’s Business Rankings would make it easy 
for researchers to find the marketing data they need, but we 
were interested in how people would use the directory if we 
made it available. 

“The geographical format would be useful,” said an 
executive recruiter with jobs to fill in the Midwest. 


“Tt would give our sales people what they need to sell more 
effectively by pinpointing prospects with sufficient employees to 
require our services,” said a marketer of medical billing services. 

“It would give us the names of top people in a company for 
our calling oken" said a banker responsible for corporate 
services. 

“The rankings are especially important because we go after 
big companies,” said a market research director. 

“It would save me hours of work looking for information that 
is often unavailable in industry and state guides,” said an 
overworked librarian. 

The new Dun’s Business Rankings is now available. To learn 
more, call toll-free 800-526-0665. (In New Jersey, 800-452-9772.) 

In terms of simplifying your life, it’s a book that’s long overdue. 


WE TURN INFORMATION INTO INTELLIGENCE 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PRODUCTS, SALES PROSPECTING SERVICES, 


9 
Duns Marketing Services PLANNING AND ANALYTICAL SERVICES, DIRECT RESPONSE PRODUCTS 


a company of 
The Dun& Bradstreet Corporation 


(Action Exchange, cont. from p. 499.) 


A. The information desk near the circulation desk in the 
lobby of our new headquarters facility operates 60 hours a 
week. It is staffed by a readers’ advisor, backed up by a young 
adult librarian and reference people. The readers’ advisor 
prepares exhibits and brochures to assist users and conducts 
' tours for special groups. 


In addition to reducing the number of lost, f „strated patrons, 
the information desk staff also often does reference work. 
Circulation staff can quickly refer new patrons to a professional 
not burdened by telephone reference service. Herman 
Elstein, Library Director, Ocean County Library, Toms River, 
NJ 08753. 


A. Our Main Library reception/information desk near the 
entrance of the first floor lobby is staffed by volunteers from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. six days a week, with clerical staff covering 
during the lunch hour. The information desk people answer 
about 10 directional questions an hour and count the people 
entering. A volunteer coordinator schedules the staffing. This 
inexpensive service relieves professionals of some routine 
questions and provides convenient information to new users. 

Lorna Truck, Coordinator of Extension Services, Public 
Library of Des Moines, 100 Locust St., Des Moines, IA 50309. 


A. Located in the center of the main floor near the catalog, 
our information desk is staffed by a paraprofessional and 
handles walk-in inquiries about Seattle as well as questions 
about the use of microform and card catalogs. The desk phone 
is listed under “Catalog Information” and informs callers if the 
library owns a certain book. 

The information desk is administered by the managing 


librarian of the Quick Information Center, which handles only 
(Continued on p. 503.) 





With 3M's Tattle Tape® Security System, your 
patrons can take out books, but they can't simply take 
them. The system utilizes a strip of tape that is easily 
concealed in your books. This tape alerts you if 
someone tries to leave with a book that isn't checked 
out. No matter where it's hidden. 


3M hears you... 








7 Acquisition Librarians..... 


Now is the time 
to try the 
best source for: 
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| @ any book in print 

e ACCURATE INVOICING 

| @ meaningful reports 
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rush order service 
competitive discounts 
@ plus many other services 
CALL TOLL-FREE TODAY 
1—800—248—1146 
In Canada & Michigan 
CALL COLLECT (517) 849—2117 
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ACCURACY IN BILLING & SHIP- 
to the specifications you 
desire. Invoices are arranged alpha- 
betically by author or title, or numer- 
ically by purchase order. Separate 


billing available upon request. 


the 


JOBBERS SERVING LIBRARIES WITH 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT SINCE 1962 


208 WEST CHICAGO STREET 
JONESVILLE, MICHIGAN 49250 





SAN 169-3859 
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Library 


__ Leadership: 
_ Visualizing 
the Future 


Edited by Donald E. Riggs 











Leadership or Management 


The area of administration/management in librar- 
ianship has been well-covered in the literature. 
The area of library leadership has not. Manage- 
ment skills are important, but they do not equal 
leadership. 


The authors of LIBRARY LEADERSHIP: VISUALIZ- 
ING THE FUTURE predict trends of the future 
showing how they may affect the nature of all types 
of libraries and library service. With this informa- 
tion, leaders may set new standards, develop new 
services, and change the concepts of libraries as 
we know them. 


Forces of Change Affecting Libraries 


What will the exact state of libraries be by the year 

2000” You would need a crystal ball to answer that 

question. Some of the trends and changes that will 

occur in government and society that will have a 

large impact on all libraries include: 

e diversity of the new technologies which are al- 
tering the concept of information, as well as the 
social, economic and political structures 


e new social and organizational patterns due to 
changes in the family unit 

e budgetary changes from retrenchment to vying 
for new state-controlled funds. 


Libraries in the Year 2000 


Whatever type of library you are affiliated with, the 
information found in LIBRARY LEADERSHIP will 
help you see the new patterns that are going to be 
effecting your library—it will help you learn to fol- 
low those trends for conceptualizing innovative 
ideas to make your library function and flourish into 
the next century. 


ISBN.0-9 12700-64-5. 1982. Clothbound. $27.50. 





Order your copy today! 


Send for a free copy of our new catalog! 






2214 North Central at Encanto 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 eè (602) 254-6156 





(Action Exchange, cont. from p. 507.) 


telephone queries. The desk does relieve reference librarians 
and gives users one central place to ask questions. With its 
lower level of staffing and user satisfaction, it must be cost 
effective. Renate Hayum, Acting Managing Librarian, 
Q/C/Perfodicals, Seattle Public Library, 1000 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, WA 98104. 


Q. How may | obtain a record or tape of Lord 
Buckley’s hip-jazz spoken version of Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol? Marc Gluck, 1645 Foolish Pleasure 
Court, Annapolis, MD 21401. 


A. | cannot find that Buckley ever recorded an LP named 
A Christmas Carol so it may be either an LP cut or a 45. | 
contacted about five collector’s record stores and deter- 
mined that all of Buckley’s work is out of print in the U.S. and 
sells for $15—$20 when it can be found. 


Many records out of print in the U.S. are still available in 
the United Kingdom. A good source is Gema Records, POB 
54, Reading, Berkshire, England (enclose an IRC with an 
inquiry). Two major collector’s publications are Goldmine, 
Frazier, Ml, and Maranthal Musicletter, Newport News, 
VA. John Politis, Librarian, School District of Philadel- 
phia, and Editor, Rockingchair, Cupola Productions, 966 N. 
Randolph St., Philadelphia, PA 19123. 


ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes questions and answers on library 
matters. Please type communications and include your name, ad- 
dress, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll print only your 
initials. Q's and A’s may be edited to fit space. Responses become 
the property of American Libraries. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION 
EXCHANGE, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





“THE INVISIBLE 
BANKERS” 


DISAPPEARED 
INTO THIN AIR. 


You can allocate more of your limited budget for 
new titles instead of replacing stolen ones. 3's 
TattleTape® Security System is so effective in reduc- 
ing losses from theft that it will probably pay for 
itself within one to three years. The TattleJape System 
helps protect both your books and your budget. 


3M hears you... 



























The Pioneer-II 


A Budget Priced, Quality 
Bookmobile From Gerstenslager 


When the need for adding or replacing mobile library services 
is apparent but funding isn’t, call Gerstenslager. We have a 
sensible, budget-squeezing solution. Leasing, too. 


The Pioneer-Il 


A scaled-down version of our full-size Bookmobile. Built with 
the same attention to detail and quality, only smaller. The 
price is less. So are operating costs. 


What hasn’t changed is our expertise in designing and fitting 
mobile libraries. We pioneered Bookmobiles. You won't have 
to spend a lot of time explaining to our sales engineer what 
you want. Or why. 


When the budget squeeze is on, don’t settle for a “make-do,” 
assembly line unit. Instead, get the Pioneer-II facts. Call Moray 
Fleming or Wayne Baehr at (216) 262-2015. 


Pioneer-II 

Many systems are 
using Pioneer-Il 
units to provide 





to nursing homes, 


The Wheels of Community Service for more than a Century. 
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centers and other 
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The Gerstenslager 


Bookmobile service 


rest homes, geriatric 





special institutions. 
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BOOKS, INFORMATION 
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Be knowing and wise. . . price options. There’s no required financial 
Dialog is the world’s biggest information commitment. No minimum charge. It’s equally 
retrieval system. So you can give your patrons affordable for small and large users. And a 
instant access to the worldwide resources of number of discount options are available. 


more than 130 databases covering virtually Bring the benefits of Dialog to your library. 

any topic, including business, technology, You may find your patrons looking up to you 

psychology, education, medicine, chemistry, In a new way. 

humanities and current affairs. For more information, contact Dialog 
Information Services, Dept. 20, 3460 Hillview 

.. -and economical. Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. Call toll-free (800) 

Dialog offers the easiest and most flexible 227-1927. In California, call (800) 982-5838. 


= Lockheed Dialog 
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` Population shifts demand library response 


Are we ready for the middle-age and tiny-tot booms? 


By Danny Cunningham 


oo often libraries have been reactive to social change 
rather than being predictive in preparing for major 
shifts in our social structure. 

As the 1980 population figures are tabulated and 
released by the U.S. Census Bureau, new patterns in popula- 
tion changes are emerging. These patterns can be useful in 
determining immediate and long-term service priorities for 
public libraries. 

Much has been said about population shifts from the North- 
east to the Sun Belt, but librarians have devoted little attention 
to changes in population by age group. These changes will 
influence the types of materials and services public library 
patrons will require from the mid 1980s through the mid 
1990s. 

Of the 226 million Americans counted in the 1980 census, 
48 million or 21 percent fell in the 35-to-54 age range, the 
middle years.! During the present decade, the 35-to-44 age 
group will increase by 42 percent, the 45-to-54 age group by 
11.5 percent, and the under-15 age group by slightly more than 
10 percent, including 38 million new births.* During this 


‘‘Services to clientele ages 15—34 will 
receive less support as budgets 
accommodate the increasing preschool 
and middle-years populations.’’ 


period, however, the 15-24 age group will actually decline as a 
percentage of total population.’ 

These figures reveal an aging population in America, and 
inherent in the shift from a youth culture to a middle-age 
society are shifts in interest and needs of those who use public 
libraries. 

Libraries can prepare for the oncoming shift in population, 
albeit belatedly, by identifying fundamental needs of patrons 
based on age groups. We can operate on four assumptions: 

è Age groups will impact library services more than ethnic 
groups; 

è The most immediate impact on library services will be the 
great increase of the 35-44 age group; 

e The preschool clientele will increase as more women who 
are entering the prime child-bearing years (28-33) decide to 
have children; 

e Services to clientele ages 15-34 will receive less support 
as budgets accommodate the increasing preschool and 
middle-years populations. 


Danny Cunningham is assistant director of libraries for the 
Nicholson Memorial Library System, Garland, Texas. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES SEPTEMBER 1982 


Public libraries can and should accelerate services to two 
major age groups, the under-4 and 35-54 years. Basic interests 
of the older group include self-education, travel and hobbies, 
career change, financial investment, planning for retirement, 
and health care. The resurgent birth rate will demand in- 
creased support for all facets of service to young children. 

Libraries can begin now to evaluate book collections and 
services currently provided these age groups and to make 
adjustments. There may well be an increased demand for 
trained children’s librarians. Library schools should take note. 
Practicing librarians will benefit from continuing education 
courses that address services to the increasing age groups. 

These comments are offered neither as prophetic utterances 
nor as definitive statements on the future of public library 
services, but merely as an alert to important changing trends. 


Notes 


1. Information Please Almanac, 1981, p. 716. 
2. U.S. News and World Report, June 22, 1981, p. 61. 
3. Wall. Street Journal, Tuesday, April 6, 1982, p. 26. 
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Please tell me how 3M's Tattle-Tape? Security System can reduce my losses from theft 

















Name Title | 

Library Phone 

Address 

CR ee 1 2 State Zip 





Send to 3M Safety and Security Systems, PO. Box 33050, St. Paul, MN 55133. — 
Or call toll-free: 1-800-328-1684. (In Minnesota: 800-792-1072) 
THE TATTLE-TAPE SYSTEM. AML9/82 
PROTECTS YOUR BOOKS. PROTECTS YOUR BUDGETS. 


3M hears you... 
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Public library unions— 
-©  thefantasy andthereality — 


a Better to find another job than join a union 
E in the hope of an improved professional life 
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he reality of public library 
unionism in the U.S. in no way 
resembles the literature about it. 


E; The literature emphasizes profes- , 
= | sional concerns as reasons for joining 
_ | unions (and union leaders stress their 
i ay: willingness to bargain collectively for a 
| share in shaping the goals and services 
| of public libraries). The reality—in the 


form of court decisions, attorney general 


| opinions, executive orders, and adminis- 
| trative laws— maintains that unions are 
~ | limited to negotiating about “wages, 
3 4 _ hours, and other terms and conditions of 


work.” 
Further limiting this narrow scope of 


_ | negotiations is a theory widely held in 


_ judicial and political science intellectual 
circles. It contends that unions, in bar- 


a gaining with governmental service pro- 
| viders, hold a favored position over other 
| political groups, thereby justifying se- 


vere limitations on negotiations. Ac- 


; Be | ceptance of this seemingly undemocratic 


idea limits the ability of unions to 
_ broaden their negotiating privileges. 


; 
$ 
j 
EPI FAV PRA E E R ASEE 
À n 


“The facile rhetoric of 
many union enthusiasts 
seems less than 
convincing.” 


The facile rhetoric of many union 
enthusiasts seems less than convincing 


| when one examines these and other ob- 


| stacles to collective bargaining. 

A little background is in order. Unlike 
a delegation with a petition or a staff 

association, a union has a legally granted 

_ right to be heard. Therefore, the statutes 

establishing management obligations to 


Thomas H. Ballard is director of the Plain- 
field (N.J.) Public Library. 
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x by Thomas H. Ballard 


“bargain in good faith” also define the 
“scope of negotiations,” or topics about 
which management must bargain before 
taking unilateral action. The topics are 
usually divided into three categories: 
mandatory, permissive, and illegal. 

The ubiquitous phrase “wages, hours, 
and other terms and conditions of work” 
specifies the mandatory topics of negoti- 
ation. Management cannot refuse to dis- 
cuss these subjects. Illegal topics are 
usually those that would contravene 
other statutes, such as a contract specify- 
ing eight holidays when state law man- 
dates 12, or requiring union approval of 
new employees when the law grants a 
library board the sole responsibility for 
hiring. Topics which are neither manda- 
tory nor illegal are “permissive”; man- 
agement may bargain about them, but is 
under no obligation to do so. Since the 
legal power to force bargaining is totally 
lacking for permissive subjects, man- 
agement typically refuses to discuss 
them. Most of the so-called professional 
concerns of employees fall in the per- 
missive category. 


The public-employee dilemma 


Articles supporting unionization of li- 
brarians, the “how-to’s” in particular, 
emphasize that professionals spearhead 
the union movement. They stress that 
primary objectives include greater con- 
trol over professional decisions by non- 
managerial librarians and the ability to 
force management to listen to and im- 
plement employee suggestions.!:*:3.4 

However, several serious theoretical 
challenges to the legitimacy of union in- 
tervention in professional decisions 
rarely appear in the library literature.° 
Unlike administration in the private sec- 
tor, direction of public services is a func- 
tion of the “sovereign” and is controlled 
by the democratic process in the United 
States. Thus some critics of public- 
employee unions claim that unionism is 
totally inappropriate in the public sector, 


since limits upon the sovereign power do - 
not exist. This extreme position, long 
overtaken by practical compromises, 
provides little toward solving the legiti- 
mate problems that arise in any employ- 
ment relationship. . 

Another argument against collective 
bargaining in the public sector points out 
that public employees are a pressure 
group within society. Because collective 
bargaining is mandatory by law, takes 
place out of public view, and is meant to 
result in a court-enforced contract, crit- 
ics feel it gives public employees unfair 
access to policymaking. Public em- 
ployees, in other words, have a consid- 
erable advantage over other groups. 

Clyde W. Summers® suggests that 
allowances be made according to the 
subject of public-employee bargaining 
and attitude of taxpayers. He points out 
the existence of massed opposition to 
across-the-board wage increases and ex- 
pensive fringe benefits, which force tax- 
payers to contribute more for the same 
services. Suggestions for additional ser- 
vices or a change in emphasis among 
existing ones, however, generate both 
support and protest with no predictable 
massed opposition. Summers feels, 
therefore, that collective bargaining and 
the special access it involves may be 
necessary in economic matters, but that 
the normal democratic processes should 
be relied upon to resolve any other issues 
in public employment. 

Citing Summers in a 1978 decision, 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey stated 
that “public employees’ special access 
to government applies only where the 
government is acting in its capacity of an 
employer, and not where it is acting in its 
capacity as public policymaker.” This 
decision abolished the entire permissive 
category of negotiations in New 
Jersey —the category in which almost all 
professional concerns would fall. “Our 
democratic system demands that gov- 
ernmental bodies retain their accounta- 
bility to the citizenry,” said the court.’ 
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“The strike threat is the 
power base of unions. For 
library employees, it isa 
weak base.” 


Most public libraries are governed by 
a board with wide powers and responsi- 
bility for providing library services to 
the community —hiring staff, maintain- 
ing buildings, and making necessary 
regulations. A board usually hires the 
best librarian it can afford as library di- 
rector. The professional library commu- 
nity often regards this as the board’s 
most important function. 

Although the board may delegate 
some of its authority to the director, it 
may not delegate its responsibilities 
downward. The full responsibility for 
the library’s conduct remains with board 
members. Similarly, the library director 
delegates authority, but not his or her 
responsibilities, downward. 
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Theoretically, contractual ar- 
rangements for professional issues vio- 
late the fundamental management axiom 
that authority must equal responsibility. 
Unionized employees ask to share in the 
authority for determining service 
strategy, but, in their collective, they do 
not share responsibility for the success 
or failure of decisions. The board must 
not relinquish its power to withhold or 
withdraw authority granted downward, 
and it is extremely unwise for a director 
to do so either. The buck stops with the 
board, and the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has quite properly insisted that 
“governmental bodies retain their ac- 
countability to the citizenry.” 
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Bion Smalley 


Negotiating restrictions abound 
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Bargaining about professional matters | 
is as restricted in the federal service as it } 


is in New Jersey. All federal contracts 


must include statements granting man- f — 


agement the right to direct its em- f 


ployees; hire, promote, transfer, assign, | ~ 
and retain employees in positions within f ~ 


an agency; suspend, demote, discharge, 


or take other disciplinary action against H 
employees; relieve employees from f 


duties for lack of work or other legiti- 


mate reasons; determine the methods and 


personnel for conducting government 
operations efficiently, and take any 
necessary action to carry out an agency's 


mission during emergencies.” Almost 


“Unionized employees ask to share in the authority for 
determining service strategy, but, in their collective, they 
do not share responsibility for the success or failure of 


decisions.” 
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“By attempting to remove 
arbitrary decisions from 
management, employee 
unions also harden 
bureaucracies.” 


everywhere, the law authorizing public- 
employee unions restricts the scope of 
negotiations to “wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of work.” ?’ 


This restriction is enforced throughout 
government statewide. The attorney 


_ generals of Missouri and South Dakota 


have ruled against union attempts to ex- 
pand bargaining. '’:'' In Illinois, a state 
with no law authorizing public unions, 
the scope of negotiations is narrowly de- 
fined by the governor’s executive or- 
der.'? Court decisions in Pennsylvania 
have had the same effect.'*? Public em- 
ployment relations boards, often called 
PERB or PERC, carry out their oversight 
responsibilities for implementing state 
public employment statutes by issuing 
frequent restrictive rulings. Although 
most states allow negotiations on per- 
missive subjects, their unions have no 
more power than staff associations or 
groups of employees with petitions. Li- 
brary management is entirely justified in 
refusing to discuss such subjects and 
usually exercises this right. 


Reading library literature on unioniza- 
tion, one is constantly struck by the 


_ power unions are assumed to have in 


forcing library administrators to share 
professional decision-making. Their ac- 
tual power, based on court decisions, 
legislation, and executive orders, is an- 
other story entirely. The library literature 
conveys the impression that unions are 
the cutting edge of professionalism, but 
Gail Ann Schlachter, an authority on li- 
brary unionism, observes, “Within the 
library field, unions have negotiated 
primarily for short-term economic gains; 
no substantial attempts have been made 
to obtain long-term professional objec- 
yesa 


Unions strengthen bureaucracy 


Guyton, cited earlier, found that li- 
brarians interested in unions were seek- 
ing greater control over personnel 


policies, input into decisions on profes- 


sional methods, and increased com- 
munication with management. It is im- 


cna 


possible to predict the ability of a 
specific union to influence personnel 
policies. But by curbing the power of 
management to act in an arbitrary fash- 
ion, the union increases the very 
bureaucratic inflexibility that employees 
deplore.'> Marilyn Oberg writes, “First, 
several recent studies conclude that 
unionization is bound to increase the 
time and money spent on procedural 
resolution of conflict. This finding lends 
credence to the view that unionization 
may tend to add its own bureaucratic 
presence to the institutional setting, 
especially in regard to formalization of 
practice and procedures.” !6 
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A related problem for the professional 
librarian is the nature of the bargaining 
unit. Numerically, the nonprofessionals 
outnumber the professionals; as a result, 
professional concerns may be abandoned 
fairly quickly during the bargaining 
process. The professionals may form 
their own bargaining units, but the result 
may be a decline in the union’s influ-- 
enes,’? 

Recognizing that they may be too 
small to be powerful, most library unions 
choose to affiliate with AFL-CIO groups 
such as the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees. However, by doing this, they 


“Almost everywhere, the law authorizing 
public-employee unions restricts the scope of negotiations 
to ‘wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of 


work.’ ” 





Quite often an unthinking application 
of specific rules and regulations violates 
common sense and fairness. Manage- 
ment facing a union, however, quickly 
learns that failure to apply a rule will 
lead to grievances later when the same 
regulation is invoked in a totally dif- 
ferent situation. Thus by attempting to 
remove arbitrary decisions from man- 
agement, employee unions also harden 
bureaucracies and give administrators a 
credible reason for denying legitimate 
requests for exceptions. Depending on 
the management, such a tradeoff may be 
desirable; whether it is or not, em- 
ployees should recognize that it exists 
when they contemplate forming a union. 
They should also realize that the large 
libraries with multiple layers of bureau- 
cracy and swollen personnel departments 
can accommodate themselves most eas- 
ily to unions. 

Perhaps most interesting is that librar- 
ians believe they can increase communi- 
cations with management through 
unions. Administrators can and must talk 
to union representatives on certain mat- 
ters, but they may not communicate with 
individual employees. By joining a 
union, individual librarians lose their 
ability to contact management on their 
own behalf, and it is an unfair labor prac- 
tice for administrators to encourage such 
communication. Contacts with manage- 
ment must now filter through a union 
bureaucracy that is usually neither pro- 
fessional nor knowledgeable about li- 
brary concerns. 


further reduce the likelihood that their 
professional concerns will receive prior- 
ity attention during negotiations. 

Finally, librarians lack a credible 
strike threat. When sanitation workers 
go on strike, a community experiences 
general inconvenience and a possible 
health danger. But for most of the popu- 
lation, a library strike is simply a news 
item, and management will feel little 
pressure to settle the strike at any cost. 
Whether legal or illegal, the strike threat 
is the power base of unions. For library 
employees, it is a weak base. The 
union’s power stems from the legal re- 
quirement that management bargain in 
good faith, a condition that applies only 
to “wages, hours, and other terms and 
conditions of work.” Library unions will 
have to depend on incompetence and/or 
ignorance across the bargaining table to 
obtain real influence on any other 
negotiation subjects. 
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Better ways to better jobs 


In most public libraries, the ultimate 
responsibility for library service rests 
with nonlibrarians. Library managers, 
whether they are good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, are the choice of boards and city 
officials. Because these laypersons 
. shoulder the responsibility, they have the 
power to control professional decisions. 
The courts have quite properly refused to 
recognize a process that diminishes 
either a library board’s authority or re- 
sponsibility through negotiated con- 
tracts. Wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions are the only factors open to discus- 
sion, and substantial change is unlikely. 

A librarian has a limited professional 
lifetime and understandably wants to 
avoid wasting years in bad libraries. 
Unions, regardless of their benefits, are 
almost certain to fail in improving the 
professional characteristics of a job. 
Society never intended for unions to ef- 
fect such improvements. Faced with in- 
tolerable management, librarians should 
save their union dues and vote with their 
feet at the first good opportunity. This 
works. 
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Modular Carousel Filing Systems 


Information Design Product's 
carousel filing systems offer space- 
saving, expandable lightweight 
storage to meet your libraries 
growing collection needs. And 
they can easily be placed on top 
of existing storage systems. Call 
or write for a free brochure. 





Information Design 
Products, Inc. 


& 1300 Charleston Rd. 


Mountain View, CA 94043 
(415) 969-7990 
Telex 172157 


Available through microfilm and A/V dealers around the world. 
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ative son Sylvester Stallone has 
gjven Philadelphia a slogan and a 
statue based on his alter-persona, 
Rocky Balboa, protagonist of the 
current movie, Rocky II. The slogan is ‘‘Go 
for it!’’; it is embodied by an 8'%-foot 
sculpture of Rocky that has stood in Fair- 
mount Park where Philadelphians can—and 
do—worship at its bronze feet. The go-for-it 
spirit now permeates this 300-year-old city 
and somehow moves it forward at a time 
when, by all accounts, it is going broke. 

All of which made Philadelphia the right 
setting for a library association launching its 
second hundred years of annual conferences 
with every need to retrench on its programs 
—and an utter unwillingness to do so. 

@ Facing a plan to close the ALA Office 
for Library Outreach Services and Office for 
Research to avoid a $178,000 deficit in a 
bare-bones budget, ALA’s Membership and 
Executive Board said no—go for it! 

@ With an option to abandon the ERA 
cause now that the first long battle has been 
lost, Membership and Council said no—go 
for it! ALA reaffirmed its support for ERA 
passage. 

@ Presented with an Operating Agreement 
between ALA and its divisions that is not 
perfect but probably the best that can be 
forged on Earth, Council said yes—go for it, 
and made it official. 

@ Although national conferences by divi- 
sions worry many chapter-conference plan- 
ners and, sometimes, ALA itself, Council 
said go for it, and gambled on a policy 
statement designed to minimize conflicts. 

@ Made aware that it costs the Association 
thousands of dollars to distribute complete 
Council voting records to all ALA members, 
Council said go for it—continue the ‘*‘Coun- 
cil accountability’? program, but via Ameri- 
can Libraries. 


President Elizabeth W. Stone, concluding 
a year of dazzling achievements, proved that 
Rocky-like tenacity pays off. During her 
term, she went for a U.S. commemorative 
stamp on libraries; she got it, and showed it 
off with fanfare at conference. She went for 
the incorporation of poster sessions into ALA 
conferences; she got it, and they pleased the 
crowds. She went for a logo design that 
would be adopted as the national graphic 
symbol for libraries; she got it. Council 
approved the symbol, and conferees went for 
$16,000 worth of logo-branded totes, T- 
shirts, and mugs—sold at the conference. 

Librarians throughout the nation, many of 
whom were denied travel funds to attend the 
Philadelphia conference, went for it anyway 
and probably weren’t sorry. The city was 
festive and warmhearted, the meetings— 
thanks to a cool and commodious convention 
center—were upbeat. Thousands of exhibi- 
tors, told that librarians are broke, went for 
the big show anyway—and found aisle busi- 
ness better than ever. Total conference atten- 
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101st Annual Conference, American Library As- 
sociation, July 10-15, 1982, Philadelphia. 






Triumphant president. Elizabeth W. Stone 
went for and got just about everything she 
wanted out of her year as ALA president and 
her dual Responsiveness/Awareness theme. 





dance was a solid 12,819. 

In meeting after meeting, conferees were 
told to go for the purchase, program, or point 
of view that would advance access to library 
resources, from romances and right-wing 
literature to databases and government docs. 

One speaker, insisting that every school 
librarian purchase a microcomputer without 
delay, expressed the go-for-it rationale this 
way: “‘It is easier to get forgiveness than to 
get permission.’’ 

About the only costly option ALA chose 
not to go for was to continue the ERA-based 
boycott of Chicago as a conference site. 
Council cleared the way for conferences to 
return to Chicago the next open years—1985 
for annual conferences, and 1986 for 
Midwinter. 

Whether it was Rocky fever or simply 
what some call conference fever—wherein 
virtuous causes must go forth at any cost 
—ALA’s annual gathering produced a high- 
minded and challenging agenda for the li- 
brary community in the coming year. The 
following stories* summarize the official 
actions of the Association and highlight 
conference news likely to stay news in 1982 — 
83. 





*Reported by Lois Pearson, Art Plotnik, and 
Susan Brandehoff of American Libraries, and, 
where indicated, Will Goodwin of the University 
of Texas/Austin General Libraries, commissioned 
by AL to cover several sessions. 

Further information on conference activity is 
available from several sources, among them: the 
weekly Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
which offers the reporting of LC staffers; publica- 
tions of ALA divisions and other ALA groups, 
carrying detailed accounts of unit business; sound 
cassettes of selected sessions sold through ALA 
Cassettes, American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611 (write for order form); and 
minutes of the ALA Council and Executive Board, 
available after October from the ALA Executive 
Office. 
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In its third trip home to 
Philly, ALA catches the 

city’s go-for-broke fever— 
for better or for worse. 





ALA Council 





Divisions get it in writing 
as Council OKs agreement 


The Operating Agreement between ALA 
and its Membership Divisions, which patient 
William Summers called ‘‘the most talked- 
about document in recent history,’’ breezed 
through the Association’s governing body 
with barely a murmur of dissent. Summers, 
past chair of the Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Support (COPES) said the 
agreement—published in American Librar- 
ies in April, pp. 257 — 58—was ‘‘the best 
balancing act we could devise at this particu- 
lar time.’’ 

To avoid conflict with local chapter con- 
ferences, Council also approved guidelines 
specifying that a division may schedule 
national conferences no more frequently than 
every three years and only with ample ad- 
vance notice (see box for full document). 

COPES’ recommendation to eliminate the 
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Office for Library Outreach Services to help 
balance ALA’s 1982—83 budget angered 
some Councilors. Miriam Crawford charged 
COPES had acted unconstitutionally in pro- 
posing to close an office working for ALA’s 
No. 1 priority, access to information for all. 
She moved that Council direct the Executive 
Board to come in with a budget following 
members’ priorities. 

Russell Shank countered, ‘‘You’`ll kill 
everything outside the priorities.” COPES 
Chair Beverly Lynch urged Councilors to 
remember that the 1981 — 82 budget deficit is 
some $178,000 and the projected 1982 — 83 
cuts of $300,000 touch all ALA. *‘We’re 
trying to protect programs across the board; 
we must do some retrenchment,’’ Lynch 
argued. 


v 


Courtesy of City Representative's Office, Philadelph 


Biblo viewed the proposal as limiting Coun- 
cil’s authority. Regina Minudri moved that 
Council merely raise the current borrowing 
limit from $500,000 to $1 million; her 
proposal was adopted. 


ERA boycott ends 

Reporting for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment task force, Alice Ihrig thanked Council 
for its ‘‘superb if not unanimous support,”’ 
and Kay Cassell urged Councilors to back the 
new ERA bill introduced in Congress July 
14. Council approved the report transferring 
the ERA effort to the Committee on the 
Status of Women in Librarianship. Council 
unanimously adopted Cynthia Johanson’s 
resolution discontinuing the boycott of con- 
ferences in non-ERA states and supporting 
the principle of equal rights for women. 


Intellectual Freedom 

The Freedom to Read Foundation reported 
it awarded grants of $5,000 to support the 
Media Coalition, $2,000 to Utah librarian 
Jeanne Layton, and $1,500 to the New York 
Civil Liberties Union for Pico costs. 

The Arkansas Library Association contrib- 
uted $200 to the foundation, the Texas 
Library Association, $250. Carolyn Forsman 
later contributed $2,242 from sales of her 
Bead Weaver barrettes at the conference. 

Council amended and adopted an Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee policy statement, 
‘‘Diversity in Collection Development: An 
Interpretation of the Library Bill of Rights,”’ 
superseding “‘Racism, Sexism, and Other 
—Isms in Library Materials.’’ Single copies 
are available free from OIF, ALA, 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. The text will 


appear in a fall issue of American Libraries. 

Council urged states to provide for prison- 
ers’ right to read. It also condemned the 
Soviet abridgment of freedom of historian 
Arseny Roginski. 


Legislation Resolutions 

Council resolved to alert President 
Reagan, Congress, and citizens to the in- 
creasing danger of restrictions on freedom of 
information. Council also urged the restora- 
tion of federal activities in gathering and 
disseminating government statistics. It asked 
‘the Office of Personnel Management to 
permit ALA review of revised classification/ 
qualification standards and voted to present 
William Ford (D-Mich.) with an ALA first 
day cover of the America’s Libraries stamp. 


State library associations pledged a total of 
$1,200 to the ALA Washington Office: $100 
each from Pennsylvania and Delaware, $200 
from Arkansas, $300 from Arizona, and 
$500 from Texas. Dean Halliwell of British 
Columbia personally contributed $10, and 
South Florida University library school stu- 


Council defeated Crawford’s motion and dents, $65. 


took no other action on this budget issue. 


$1 million ceiling 

Council rejected an Executive Board pro- 
posal to change the way the ceiling for short- 
term borrowing is set. Treasurer Herbert 
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Awards, elections, and memorials 
Council declared that the Coretta Scott 
King Award to an outstanding black author 
and illustrator would henceforth be an offi- 
cial ALA award. Council also accepted the 


discontinuance of the Ralph R. Shaw Library 
Literature Award in its present form, and 
approved a new Gale Research Company 
Financial Development Award. 

Councilors elected Ellen Aleman, Marga- 
ret Brown-Christ, Arthur Curley, Jo Ellen 
Flagg, Judy McDermott, Gail McGovern, 
Bonnie Beth Mitchell, James Matarazzo, and 
Frank Turner to the Planning and Budget 
Assembly. Margaret Chisholm, Ernest Di 
Mattia, Elizabeth Futas, and Gilbert McNa- 
mee were elected to the Committee on 
Committees. 

Formal tribute was paid to the late Jesse 
Hauk Shera, Archibald MacLeish, Luther H. 
Evans, and Molly Huston Lee. Council voted 
to henceforth recognize members’ deaths at 
its final session at Midwinter and at the last 
Membership meeting at conference. The 
conference program and American Libraries 
will publish an annual memorial page. 


Other actions 

Council also voted to: 

@ adopt a national library symbol (see 
box). 

@ accept the Asian-Pacific American Li- 
brarians Association as an affiliate. 

© support the 1982 National Year of the 
Disabled and promote an International Year 
of the Library. 

@ delete remaining sexist connotations 
from the Constitution and Bylaws, adopt 
guidelines for resolutions, and publish re- 
corded Council votes in AL. 

@ approve a Membership resolution on a 
nuclear freeze (see Membership resolutions 
box.) 





ALA Membership 





OLOS, OFR, and ERA ignite 
two Membership meetings 


Members listened quietly as Executive 
Director Robert Wedgeworth explained that 
in order to balance ALA’s budget he had to 
recommend staff reductions in every major 
program and the closing of two offices—the 
Office for Library Outreach Services and the 
Office for Research. Opposition erupted 
when President Stone asked for 
business. 


C. Michael Diodati, chair of the Italian f 


American Librarians Caucus, introduced 
Membership Document 3, calling for the 
restoration of OLOS. The office’s $69,000 
budget was a small one, he argued. He 
quoted a Philadelphia Inquirer warning that 
the worst thing business can do in financial 
crisis is to cut services to the public. 


Doreitha Madden, who had chaired an 
angry Black Caucus protest meeting two 
nights earlier, stressed OLOS accomplish- 
ments in promoting literacy projects and 
other services to the urban and rural poor, 
minorities, and ethnic groups. After some 
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ALA Conference report 

tory, MD 3 passed unanimously. (Its pas- 
sage, as with that of all Membership resolu- 
tions concerning the governance of ALA, 
signaled Membership’s will for Council and 
Executive Board’s possible implementation 
into action..—Ed.) 

Because members were slow to appear for 
the second Membership meeting at 8 a.m. on 
Bastille Day, business was delayed 56 min- 
utes. As soon as President Stone banged the 
gavel, Neal Kaske offered his resolution to 
restore the Office for Research (MD 5). 
Donald Sager suggested the Executive Board 
call on the units to help maintain and expand 
OFR. The resolution passed with a scattering 
of opposition. 

In presenting MD 10, ‘‘Regarding the 
Location of Midwinter Meetings,’’ Gloria 
Coles sought to postpone ALA action on 
returning to Chicago until after the state 
elections this fall. Ilse Moon and Ellen 
Detlefsen proposed the next four meetings be 
rescheduled in Washington to facilitate lob- 
bying of legislators. Both ideas were reject- 
ed. Kay Cassell’s amendment reaffirming 
ALA support for ERA and urging support for 
women’s rights in Congress and the states 
won by 186—176. 

Members also passed resolutions support- 
ing the right of Chicago Public Library 
employees to decide whether they wish to 
bargain collectively. Members also favored 
the removal of the librarian category from the 
New York State’s ‘‘burdensome’’ classified 
civil service system. They rejected Dorothy 
Broderick’s proposal that the Office for 


Intellectual Freedom staff be restored to its 
previous complement of 3 senior positions, 2 
support staff, and one part-timer. One mem- 
ber suggested people throughout the country 
could help OIF staff. IA 





ALA Executive Board 


Exec Board hunts for funds 
to keep ALA going for it 


Reacting to Membership’s will, the Ex- 
ecutive Board restored the Office for Library 
Outreach Services and the Office for Re- 
search to ALA’s 1982 — 83 budget at its first 
meeting under President Carol Nemeyer July 
15:7 

Rather than approve a deficit budget, the 
Exec Board chose—as a temporary measure 
—to add $114,120 in accrued endowment 
income to the proposed General Fund budget 
ceiling of $2,563,450. COPES had recom- 
mended eliminating $120,000 of accrued 
endowment income because the funds are not 


*Members are Nemeyer, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Betty Stone, President-Elect Brooke Sheldon, 
Treasurer Herbert Biblo, Executive Director Rob- 
ert Wedgeworth, Connie Dunlap, Judith Farley, 
Jane Anne Hannigan, E.J. Josey, Regina Minudri, 
Ella Yates-Edwards, and (newest members) David 
Snider and William Summers. 

Grace Slocum and Peggy Sullivan served out 
their terms on the board at the July 11—13 
meetings. 


National Conferences by ALA Divisions 
Adopted by ALA Council July 13, 1982 


1. National Division Conferences 
shall be defined as “non-business con- 
ferences removed in time and place 
from the American Library Associ- 
ation’s Annual Conference” and mid- 
winter meeting in order “to view and 
explore areas of divisional concerns in 
depth.” Such national division confer- 
ences shall be authorized under the 
following terms and conditions set by 
the ALA Executive Board. Requests 
should be made at least two years in 
advance of the anticipated meeting 
date. 


2. A division shall hold national divi- 
sion conferences no more frequently 
than every three years or approximately 
36 months. ALA state and regional 
chapters in the geographical area of a 
proposed conference shall be notified 
in writing of a desired conference at 
least four months prior to submitting the 
request to the Executive Board. Such 
notice shall seek the cooperation of the 
chapters with respect to scheduling and 
programming to the extent feasible. In 


the event of a conflict with the ALA state 
or regional chapters and the proposed 
divisional conference, the ALA Execu- 
tive Board shall make the decision. 


3. ALA divisions proposing national 
division conferences shall be in 
conformance with all appropriate ALA 
policies. 


4. ALA divisions are responsible for 
all costs incurred in planning and con- 
ducting a division national conference. 
All funds generated by the division 
national conference will be under the 
control of the ALA Fiscal Services De- 
partment. Plans will be developed 
whereby divisions will be able to earn 
additional income on excess division 
national conference revenues. 


5.A division shall conform to the 
provisions that are adopted concerning 
national division conferences in the 
operating agreement for ALA and its 
divisions. 
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actually available for expenditure. COPES 
Chair Beverly Lynch called the accrued 
income ‘‘paper money.”’ 

The discussion of ALA’s finances domi- 
nated the first meeting of the new board. 
“It’s time to talk about how we can get more 
money permanently,’ declared Regina Min- 
udri. Members offered their ideas and ap- 
proved Minudri’s motion requesting 
Wedgeworth and staff to investigate more . 
new sources of quick revenue such as a 
membership drive, an increase in Midwinter 
Meeting registration fees in San Antonio, 
and a charge for exhibit passes at Annual 
Conference in Los Angeles. 

Minudri also moved that COPES and staff 
present budget recommendations in priority 
order and include alternatives. The board 
approved the motion. 

Board members considered but postponed 
to the fall meeting a COPES- recommenda- 
tion that the president appoint a committee to 
study eliminating the earliest possible Mid- 
winter Meeting. Ella Yates-Edwards’s pro- 
posal that the board direct staff to prepare a 
capital equipment budget for 1983 — 84 was 
approved. 

The board also voted to approve the 
division budgets submitted by COPES with 
appropriate changes for the final budget to be 
recommended at the fall meeting of the board 
Oct. 27 —28. 

In closing the meeting, Nemeyer com- 
mented: *‘This board has declared a deep 
concern and ongoing desire to monitor bud- 
get and fiscal concerns. We will not shirk our 
management responsibility, not only fiscal 
but social . . . We will come out strong and 
healthy although we may not win a popular- 
ity contest ... Our board has expressed 
confidence in itself and extends that confi- 
dence to the Executive Director. We're 
leaving here stronger than we came.” 


Champagne celebration 

Anne Marie Falsone, outgoing president 
of the Association of Specialized and Coop- 
erative Library Agencies, produced good 
news and champagne at an earlier board 
meeting July 11. 

‘“We don’t think we’ll need the entire 
subsidy you so graciously offered us,’ she 
told the board. Last year the board authorized 
a total of $40,000 to subsidize the division 
through 1984, with the proviso the division 
report semiannually. 

ASCLA’s July report indicated its budget 
will be balanced in 1982 — 83. Revenues are 
up Owing to a $10 dues increase and expendi- 
tures are being held down. Falsone noted 
she, not ASCLA, paid for the bubbly. 

The board commended ASCLA on a su- 
perb job in resolving its financial difficulties. 
The board also authorized Wedgeworth to 
sign a Library of Congress contract with 
ASCLA to revise national network standards . 
for service to the blind and physically handi- 
capped. 

The Exec Board also: 

@ commended the Chapter Relations Com- 
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mittee for its “‘Interim Report on the Pur- 
pose, Meaning, and Procedures Concerning 
Chapter Status’’ and asked it to continue its 
work. 

@ asked Wedgeworth to recommend crite- 
ria for awarding official status to affiliates. 

@ referred Al Trezza’s preliminary propos- 
al that ALA affiliate with the Continuing 
Library Education Network and Exchange 
(CLENE) to the board’s Committee on Di- 
rections and Program Review. 

® agreed to join the American Booksellers 
Association as cosponsor of Banned Books 
Week Sept. 5—11 (see ALA Report). 

@ requested staff to supply proposals to set 
up leadership and memorial fund programs, 
offer life memberships, and seek funds to 
establish a development office(r). 

@ expressed thanks to the ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Business Support of Libraries chaired 
by Bessie Moore and requested the commit- 
tee submit a preliminary budget at the fall 
meeting. 


Disposition of — 
Membership resolutions 


_ These membership documents called 

| for action: 
~ Membership document (MD) 3. To 
continue the Office for Library Outreach 
Services at present staff level and thank 
OLOS Director Jean Coleman for out- 
standing service to the library communi- 
ty. The Executive Board restored the 
office to the budget. 

MD 4. To inform Mayor Jane Byrne 
and the Chicago Public Library Board of 
ALA policy on collective bargaining and 

urge them to schedule an election. The 

, Executive Director acted accordingly. 

MD 5. To direct the Executive Board to 
solve ALA’s fiscal problems in a manner 
permitting the Office for Research to 
continue. The Executive Board re- 
stored the office. 

MD 6. To alert citizens to the growing 
restrictions on access to government in- 
formation. Incorporated in a resolution 

passed by Council. 

MD 7.To support the concept of a 
nuclear freeze on the development and 
deployment of nuclear weapons and to 
urge libraries to make information avail- 
able about nuclear arms and the nuclear 
moratorium movement. Endorsed by 
Council. 

~ MD 10. To reaffirm support for the 
Equal Rights Amendment and urge its 

. passage in Congress and all state legis- 
latures. Council approved a similar 

statement. | 
_ MD 12. To work for defeat of two bills, 
S 2372 and HR 6455, which seek to deny 
federal funds to agencies dealing with 
abortions, because it would hinder library 
access to abortion information. Council 
adjourned without taking action. 
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®@ named Kathleen Molz and Barbara Rol- 
lins to represent ALA on the American Book 
Awards Board. 

@ approved a request from the Library 
Logo Implementation Committee for travel 
funds of $4,000 (out of income from the sale 
of logo items). 

@ agreed to cosponsor a Soviet study tour 
for librarians organized by the Citizens Ex- 
change Council of New York. 

@ authorized the Comptroller to sell a 
Turkish Library Fund stock certificate in 
order to consolidate two small funds contrib- 
uted by Emily Heilman. A 


ALA President’s Report 


The Stone style—act and tell— 
recommended for all librarians 


In her final report to Council July 11, 
President Stone ticked off achievements re- 
lated to her theme, ‘‘Responsiveness: Key to 


developing library awareness’’; and 
‘*Awareness: Key to meeting fiscal 
challenges.”’ 

‘*Specifically related to my theme. . . has 
been the library awareness search . . . which 


yielded over 200 entries . . . 68 Great Ideas: 
The Library Awareness Handbook, is an 
ALA publication for sale at $5. 

‘‘The next theme activity was delegated to 
the President's Task Force on a National 
Library Symbol. [It] has designed and pro- 
duced a number of items. . . . The logo book 
(Dorothy Pollet Gray’s Sign Systems for 
Libraries: Solving the Wayfinding Problem) 
has been reprinted by ALA (also $5)... . 

“I took up the work of scores of ALA 
members over the past years . . . to bring to 
the attention of the U.S. Postal Service the 
importance of libraries to our society and the 
value of having a commemorative 
stamp. . . . Further, the postal service has 
designed a handsome poster featuring the 
stamp and is sending it, using a mailing list 
donated by the R. R. Bowker Co., to 9,336 
main libraries and to 4,060 branch libraries 
throughout the country... . 

‘A fourth theme activity was the Presi- 
dent’s Program itself.” 


Innovations 

In the category of new programs, Stone 
reported, she focused energy on the confer- 
ence poster sessions, a study on a proposed 
Business Council for Libraries, the sympo- 
sium educating librarians on providing li- 
brary services to blind and physically handi- 
capped individuals held after the San 
Francisco conference, and the satellite tele- 
conference on marketing during Midwinter 
Meeting in Denver. 

‘‘In the category of representation,” she 
continued, *‘I have found it both a stimula- 
tion to speak of your association to other 
countries and to our own state chapters, and a 
significant learning experience. . . . Of par- 
ticular importance, I feel, were my contacts 


' with the U.S. Office of Personnel Manage- 





the U.S. helped prepare first day covers of 
“America's Libraries” stamp for sale to philat- 
elists and casual buyers. Deborah Miller of 


the Schaumburg (Ill.) Township Public Library | 


prepares to tackle a new sheet of stamps. 


ment relative to the 
standards. . . 

‘Internally, we have developed, within 
the Executive Board, a new organizational 
structure which is working effectively. 
Members of smaller committees can be- 
come—and indeed are becoming—better in- 
formed on the issues before us. . 

‘‘The final category I wish to talk about 

. . is the work of the 50 East Huron Fund. | 
am a firm believer, along with many others, 
that the Huron Plaza venture is a sound one 
and that those who come after us will praise 
our foresight in thus providing a steady flow 
of income. However, for the present, we 
need to raise $250,000 to take up extra 
COSTS: iT 

Stone expressed her warm appreciation of 
the efforts of some 250 ALA members and 
Headquarters staff, and thanked her col- 
leagues at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica for their cooperation. 

She concluded: ‘‘I would also remind you 
that as we pay tribute to Benjamin Franklin, 
that he was first of all a promotor... an 
aggressive advocate for libraries—all kinds 
of libraries. .. . Keeping the memory of 
Franklin and his advocacy of libraries in your 
minds, I urge each of you in your own way to 
implement, in your location, continuously, 
day in and day out, one of our Association's 
priorities, that of promoting ‘the use of 
libraries and their resources and services as 
well as the awareness of their importance to 
all segments of society.” ” [A 

(Continued on p. 514.) 
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Library stampnicks. Volunteers from around | 
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ALA Conference report 





Government Documents Round Table, 
Federal Documents Task Force 


Galvin challenges LJ criticism 
of public/private-sectors report; 
says “fee vs. free” not issue 

Thomas Galvin, a member of the task 


force that produced ‘‘Public Sector/Private 
Sector Interaction in Providing Information 


= Services,” published in March by the Na- 


tional Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, made full use of his few 
minutes before a GODORT audience of 
some 500. 


Like the two other task force members 
who had spoken before him, he urged listen- 
ers not to accept interpretations of the Public/ 
Private report in Library Journal—at least 
not without reading the full report for them- 
selves. In a June 1 LJ article, Patricia 


= | Schuman called the report ‘‘simplistic,”’ 


39 


‘‘passive,”” and ‘‘dangerous.’’ A June 15 
conference-program note in LJ referred to the 
report as ‘‘pernicious.”’ 

But Galvin also offered a personal state- 
ment bearing on the concerns of the report. 
‘“*I solemnly swear in this public forum,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that I will never again talk of ‘fee vs. 
free’ [in library information services. ] That is 
jingoism and sloganeering at its most insid- 
ious. Nothing is free in the information field. 
. . . The questions worth asking are: Who 
pays, how much, and how? Through a 
vendor, or indirect through tax? There are no 


| simple answers.” 


Galvin praised Robert M. Hayes, who 
chaired the task force, for his goal-directed 
labors and his ‘quiet belief in the importance 
of the report.”’ 

‘‘All information professionals share the 
Same goal,’ said Galvin, “‘to provide the 
most information for the greatest number at 
the lowest cost. We differ only in our means. 
... He said the task force worked most on 
how to make ‘‘governmentally distributable 
information’’ available to the greatest 
number. 

Hayes himself led off the program, which 
was titled, ‘‘In this age of fiscal constraints, 
how can we provide access to government 
information?’’ He spoke of the consensus 
and conflicts experienced by the task force in 
addressing this question and others related to 
it (see AL story, Jan., p. 15). In fact, the task 


_ | force had set out only to arrive at some 


-| agreement on the issues to be debated in 


public-private interaction. It was remark- 


ra able, he said, that many points of consensus 


were found. Task force members agreed, for 


_ | example, that private sector participation is 





vital in dealing with market forces that apply 
to government information—but to what 
degree was an area of conflict. 


Hayes called attention to the last of the 
report’s seven major principles, which urges 
use of libraries as primary channels for 
distribution of government information. He 
viewed the depository library system as a 
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Led by a dixieland combo, hundreds of librar- 
ians march from the Newbery-Caldecott 
awards ceremonies in one hotel to a gala 
celebration in another. Caldecott winner Chris 
Van Allsburg delivered a witty acceptance 
speech citing a letter from a young fan who 
said, “I think you are weird but great.” Nancy 


Oh when that Newbery-Caldecott crowd goes marchin’ in! 
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Willard, accepting her Newbery Medal, said 
she “writes poems for people to listen to, 
poems to be heard as well as read.” The 
Association for Library Service to Children 
administers the awards. Acceptance speech- 
es will appear in the summer Top of the News 
and August Horn Book. 





‘safety net to protect the truly needy” and 
stressed the need for government assurances 
of basic access to its information. But he 
stated: ‘‘A more valuable means of getting 
maximum use out of government informa- 
tion than government distribution alone is to 
have ‘value-added’ service from the private 
sector.’ 

Hayes graciously apologized to any read- 
ers who found the report as poorly written as 
the LJ article had charged, for most of the 
prose was his. Another task force member 
was less contrite. Loene Trubkin, president 
of Data Courier, Inc., said, ‘‘We never 
thought that all our hard work would be 
characterized as deadly and dangerous!’ 
Trubkin said the task force dealt with proc- 
ess, not precepts, and should be judged on 
that basis. The report, she said, offers a 
process for making decisions in the public 
arena, where all can participate—‘‘and that’s 
not dangerous.”’ 

Turning to the program’s theme—infor- 
mation access in hard times—Trubkin advo- 
cated cutting low-demand services rather 
than reducing programs across the board. 

Thomas Klice of the Joint Committee on 
Printing noted that government agencies are 
getting an increasing number of waivers to 
contract for printing outside the Government 
Printing Office; but he assured listeners, 
‘We make every effort to see that the 
publications are reasonably priced and go to 
the depository libraries.’’ His committee is 
also monitoring GPO microfiche and data- 
base distribution. The new technologies and 
the revision of legislation affecting govern- 
ment publication are intertwining now, he 
reported. 

Rob N. Veeder of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget criticized librarians’ over- 


emphasis on the money problem, which is 
universal and eternal. Veeder, who serves 
with the OMB’s Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs—which investigates mat- 
ters of privacy and confidentiality—suggest-. 
ed some equally important issues: Publica- 
tions being eliminated in an overzealous 
application of cost-cutting orders; regula- 
tions that downgrade the standards for get- 
ting documents classified and thus outside 
privacy and freedom-of-information legisla- 
tion; restrictions on disclosure of the identifi- 
cation and activities of government agents; 
and legislation severely restricting the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

Veeder advised listeners to concentrate 
more on information restriction than finan- 
cial constraint—‘‘Or when you finally have 
some money, you won’t find the documents 
for sale.” 


Library and Information Technology Association, 
Information Science and Automation Section, 
Technical Standards for Library Automation 
Committee. 


Means to link computers 
of three major systems near 


A network design that will allow exchange 
of bibliographic data between computers of 
the Library of Congress, Research Libraries 
Group, and Washington Library Network 
will probably be ready by July 1983. The 
effort is called the Linked Systems Project. 

Representatives of the three systems are 
developing the design—called the Standard 
Network Interconnect (SNI)—with the aid of 
grants from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. OCLC and National Library of 
Medicine observers are taking part as well. 

(Continued on p. 526.) 
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LATE JOB NOTICES 


For October issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR AUTOMATED SYSTEMS & TECHNICAL SERVICES. Position reopened. Assume responsibility for the 
overall planning & coord. of all lib. automation activities & of the library's tech. svc. operation. Direct 
scheduled procedures for an online catalog & provide leadership in the implementation of other lib. computer 
operations. Grad. degree from ALA-accred. lib. schl. Substantial progressive exp. at the prof. level in lib. 
tech. svcs. incl. some yrs. w/admin. respon, & exp. in the appl. of computer technology to lib. procedures, 
pref. in a major research lib. Salary $25,000 min. Faculty rank w/good fringe benefits. Beg. date Jan. 15, 1983. 
For full consideration, appl. should be received by Dec. 1. Submit letter of appl. w/resume incl. names of 3 
ref. to: Dr. Roscoe Rouse, University Librarian, Oklahoma State Univ., Stillwater, OK 74078. AA, EO employer. 


HEAD, LC CATALOGING SECTION, MIT Libs. Under catalog dept. assoc. hd., trains, directs 5-mem. section cataloging 
monographs in subj. areas where LC, GPO, or selected contributed cataloging avail. Catalogs more complex mat'l. 
for which catalog copy avail. Qual.: master's from accred. lib. schl. Working knowl. AACR2, 2 yrs.' LC catalog- 
ing exp. (knowl. of LC class. & orig. cataloging desirable), exp. in authority file work, adv. knowl. OCLC cata- 
loging, min. 1-2 yrs.' supvsy. exp. Abil. to teach, direct group effort. Resumes & names of 3 current ref. by 
Sept. 17 to: Search Committee for Hd., LC Cataloging Sec., Rm. 148-216, MIT Libs., Cambridge, MA 02139. EO, AAE. 


HEAD OF CATALOGING for large, research-orien. p.l. Respon. for orig. cataloging, cataloging w/mem. copy, retro- 
spec. conversion, & gen. planning of cataloging dept. activ. Will supervise small work grp. ALA-MLS; at least 3 
yrs.' lib. exp. w/2 yrs.' cataloging exp. req. Must be fam. w/AACR2, & be able to work well w/others. Should have 
some supvsy. or leadership exp. OCLC, large p.l. exp., & some exposure to lib. autom. desirable. Salary range: 
$15,743-$20,091. Send resume to: Prsnl. Off., St. Louis P.L., 1301 Olive St., St. Louis, MO 63103. EOE. 


HEAD, CHEMISTRY-PHARMACY LIBRARY. Under the gen. direction of the head, science dept., serves as head of the 
chemistry-pharmacy lib., providing overall mgmt. & policy guidance, developing programs & svcs., hiring & train- 
ing personnel, selecting mat'l. in chemistry, chemical engineering, & pharmaceutical sciences. Min. qual.: ALA- 
accred. MLS. Min. of 2 yrs.' post-master's pub. svcs. exp.; science lib. exp. pref. Salary range: $19,000- 
$22,500. Excellent benefits. Send resume, 3 ref., & salary req. w/letter of appl. by 5:00 p.m., Oct. 1 to: 
Charles E. Chamberlin, Head, Personnel & Administrative Services, M 1/1 Library, FM-25, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, WA 98195. AA, EOE. 


DIRECTOR for countywide lib. prog. in rural co., pop. 38,226, midway between beach & capitol city. Available 
Oct. 1. Challenging position, req. svc.-oriented admin. Min. req.: MLS from ALA-accredited school, exp. pref., 
$13-,000-$14,300; usual benefits. Submit resume, ref., & transcripts to: Maurice Joye, Williamsburg County Li- 
brary, 135 Hampton Ave., Kingstree, SC 29556. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN, City-County Library of Missoula, Mont. Salary, $15,858 + comprehensive employee 
benefits. Responsible for acq., processing, cataloging, & lib. automation projects. Will supervise 4 clerical 
empl. Exp. in WLN or other bibliographic utility helpful. AACR2 cataloging req. Master's degree in lib. science 
req. Send appl. & resume by Sept. 30 to: City of Missoula Persnl. Off., 201 W. Spruce, Missoula, MT 59802. 


COORDINATOR for Northern Lights Library Network, one of 7 young, state-funded, multicounty, multitype networks 
in Minn. Currently operating out of Detroit Lakes, the NLLN coord, travels, meets, & works cooperatively with 
school, pub., academic, & special lns. in 23 n.w. Minn. counties. Major respon. are to develop programs of svc. 
in conj. w/a governing bd. & advisory committee in the areas of resource sharing, long-range planning, biblio- 
graphic databases, delivery systems, & communications. Successful applicant must be a believer in & able to pro- 
mote the multitype concept. $18,000 + fringes & mileage. Deadline Oct. 15. Apply w/resume & ref. to: David 
Barton, NLLN Search Committee, Viking Library System, POb 808, Fergus Falls, MN 56537. 


HEAD OF NEW BRANCH: opportunity to be involved in the ground-floor planning & dvpt. of a new branch lib, in the 
wonderful historic Avenues District of Salt Lake City, Utah. We need an individual w/energy, enthusiasm, & true 
commitment to an active, lib.-conscious neighborhood. Construc. could beg. this fall. Qual. incl.: MLS + 3 yia: 
exp., branch exp. desirable. Req. superior mgmt. skills. Starting salary $18,768, competitive benefits incl. 
Utah's finest in outdoor recreation! Appl. accepted through Oct. 7. Send resumes to: Nancy Tessman, Prsnl. Off., 
Salt Lake City P.L., 209 E. 500 S., Salt Lake City, UT 84111. An equal-oppt., affirm.-action employer. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Plan & implement svcs. for children & y.a. in rural lib. serving pop. of 50,000. ALA-ac- 
cred. MLS req. Entry-level position. Salary range $11,874-$16,158. Avail. about Oct. 1. Send ltr. of appl., re- 
sume, 3 ltrs. of ref. to: Laurie Surface, Librarian, Tazewell Co. P.L., POB 468, Tazewell, VA 24651. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 516. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 515. 


PRELIMINARY CATALOGER for Armenian or Turkish. The Lib. of Congress seeks to fill a vacancy of preliminary cata- 
loger for Armenian or Turkish in the descrip. cataloging div, Starting salary $12,854 w/promotion to $17,634', 
Qual.: 6 mos.' gen. clerical or lib. exp. + 6 mos.' specialized exp. demon. communication abil. sufficient to 
understand complex cataloging rules. 2 yrs." college. Reading knowl. of Armenian or Turkish + one of the follow- 
ing: Armenian, Chinese, Indonesian, Korean, Portuguese, Spanish, Turkish or an Arabic alphabet, African, Hebra- 
ic, or Western European lang. Passing of LC clerical test & LC or another cert. typing test w/net speed of 25 
w.p.m. Applicants possessing a BA degree not req. to take clerical test. Please call LC Recruitment & Placement 
Off., LISA HICKS (202-287-5620) for a copy of vacancy announcement #20439 & an appl. form. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Creative, motivated admin, needed to perform top-level consulting duties in a 
12-co. coop. system. Will help plan, develop, & implement system svcs. to mem. libs. in all admin. areas. Will 
develop svc. -in unserved areas. Must possess writing & speaking skills. Needs flexible, warm personality, & will 
need to travel. Must have broad knowl. of multitype lib. svc., standards, all mgmt. practices incl. automation. 
ALA-accred. MLS, 5 yrs.' admin. exp., incl. working w/board. Prefer exp. in pub. & schl. libs. Salary $23,000. 
Good benefits. Send resume to: Lila Brady, Executive Director, Northern Illinois Library System, 4034 E. State 
St., Rockford, IL 61108. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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LIBRARIAN II (children's). $18,564. Needed in children's section of a branch library. Requires a master's of li- 
brary science degree &/or a librarian's certificate issued by the Virginia State Board + 2 yrs.' experience in 
professional library work, one yr. of which must have been in a public library & one yr. in a children's section. 
For additional information & application, call 703-558-2167 or apply: Arlington County Government Persnl. Dept., 
2100 14th St. N., Arlington, VA 22201. 
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EXTENSION SERVICES-DETENTION FACILITY LIBRARIAN. MLS required. Experience in correctional or detentional library 
services & planning in grantsmanship experience would be helpful, One-yr. contract, salary negotiable from 
$11,500. Benefits included. Deadline Sept. 30. Send resume to: A. D. Henehan, Director, St. Lucie County Library, 
124 N. Indian River Dr., Fort Pierce, FL 33450. 
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CATALOGER, retrospective conversion. Responsibilities: conversion of 200,000 records on OCLC, supervision of 2 
CRT operators, reporting to head of cataloging unit. Working hrs. during OCLC non-prime time. Pilot project un- 
derway. Requirements: prior conversion experience, ALA-accredited MLS, OCLC experience. Prefer 4 yrs.' experi- 
ence with LC cataloging in an academic library, & knowledge of integrated library systems. Deadline: Oct. 1. 
Salary: $19,500 minimum. Status: candidate will be hired for the duration of the project, currentiy projected 
for 3 yrs. Librarian will have faculty status & usual fringe benefits. Appointment is by 12-month renewal con- 
tract. Application: send letter of application with resume & names of 3 references (one of which must be immedi- 
ate supervisor) to: David Fiste, Chair, Cataloger Search Committee, Robert Muldrow Cooper Library, Clemson Uni- 
versity, Clemson, SC 29631. Equal-employment opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” ‘Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 


receive 20% off ($4/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$50/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 


included. 

1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 


explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 

Educational Notices: Line-by-line or display for- 
mat. For price schedule, see Rates for Advertise- 
ment box in Datebook. 


Positions Open or Requests for Proposals 
(Please state format desired): 


Line-by-line; $5/line. ALA institutional members 


educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. For Positions Wanted, box 
numbers are free-of-charge. 


To reply to box numbers, write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


NOTE: Institutions using purchase orders should 
notify LEADS editor of purchase order number 
within 2 weeks of placement of advertising. 
Later receipt will result in incomplete billing. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subse- 
quently filled can be stamped “Filled” up to three 
weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed 
for original ad.) 


Ads by Phone 


The following applies only to regular classified ads 
due on the Sth of the month. Late Jobs are not 


2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephone ads. 

3) All accepted telephoned ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of 
the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, beginning 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA 
institutional members 10% off. See complete 
instructions in section. 


Consumer Classies 


Includes For Sale, Wanted, Exchange, Personal, 
Out-Of-Print, Periodicals & Serials, and Services & 
Sources. (Please state section desired.) $5/line; no 
ALA membership discounts applicable. 


Address 


Place all notices with Beverly Goldberg, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611; (312) 944-6780 x 326. 
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JOBLINES 


Joblines will appear in full on a quar- 
terly basis—February, May, July/ 
August, and November—and in abbre- 
viated form the rest of the year. Space 
Saved will be devoted to expanded 
Positions Open listings. 

For complete Jobline information: Ju- 

ly/August AL, pages 460-61. 
ASIS, (202) 659-1737; ACRL, (312) 944- 
6795; Ariz., (602) 278-1327; Br. Columbia, 
(604) 263-0014; Calif., (916) 443-1222/ 
(213) 629-5627; CMLEA, (415) 697-8832: 
Colo., (303) 866-2210; Del., call N.J. or Pa.: 
Fla., (904) 488-5232: IIl., (312) 828-0930; 
la., C. Emerson, State L. of lowa, Historical 
Bldg., Des Moines 50319; Ky., (502) 564- 
2480; Md., (301) 685-5760; Metro. Wash., 
D.C., (202) 223-2272; Midwest, (517) 487- 
5617; Mountain Plains, (605) 624-2511: 
Nebr. (402) 471-2045: New Eng., (617) 738- 
3148; N.J., (609) 695-2121; N.Y., (212) 227- 
8483; N.Y./SLA, (212) 753-7247; N.C., (919) 
733-6410; Okla., (405) 521-4202: Ore., 
(503) 585-2232; PNLA, (206) 543-2890: Pa., 
(412) 362-5627; R.I./SRRT, M. Cooper, 
Providence P.L., 150 Empire St., Providence 
02903; San Andreas-S.F. Bay/SLA, (408) 
277-3904; S. Calif./SLA, (213) 795-2145: 
Tex., (512) 475-0408; Univ. S. Carolina, 
(803) 777-8443; Va., (804) 355-0384: W. 
Va., call Pa. Co-op. Job Hotline. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OVERSEAS POSITION SOUGHT: librarian with 
AlA-accredited MLS and fluent in French seeks 
mioliongin position in France. Experienced with 
general reference, legal materials, government docu- 
ments, and archival collections. Possesses data pro- 
cessing background and search experience. { IA- 
LOG, ORBIT). M. L. Tanner, 1332 Lyons Ave., Royal 
Oak, MI 48073. 


LIBRARIAN. MLS, 2 yrs.’ experience in academic 
iray. 2 PA teaching certificates (French; Elemen- 
tary Education). Experience in reference, circulation, 
online searching, bibliography, serials, staff supervi- 
sion, other areas as well. Can read basic Germon, 
Spanish, Latin. Contact: Alexis Francos, 600 N. 
School Lane, Lancaster, PA 17603; 717-397-9655. 


CATALOGER with AlA-accredited MLS, 20 yrs.” 
professional experience in academic and public li- 
aries (including administration of catalog depart- 
ment and technical services) seeks to relocate (East 
or Southeast U.S. preferred). Knowledge of and 
increasingly responsible ne ieabir sue with OCLC (in- 
cluding retroconversion a reclassification), AACR] 
2, LC and Dewey classification, and LCSH. 
Reading knowledge of French, German, and Spanish. 
All replies to this advertisement given consideration 
and answered promptly. Write: Box B-810-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Acquisitions librarian. Responsible for planning, 
coordinating, and supervising activities of mono- 
raphic acquisitions department in library of upper- 
ivision university with 380,000 volumes, adding 

,000 — 20, volumes annually. Current materi- 
als budget, including serials and approval plan, is 
$570,000. AlA-accredited master’s degree in library 
science, minimum 2 yrs.’ post-master’s professional 
experience. Prefer 3 yrs.’ professional experience in 
acquisitions department of medium or large academic 
library, demonstrated supervisory experience, and 


some experience with OCLC or other automated 
acquisitions systems. Position available Sept. 1. 
Salary range $13,020—$21,700. Application 
deadline see. 30. Send letter of application and 
resume, including academic credentials and names of 
3 professional references, to: David H. Doerrer, 
Assistant Director, John C. Pace Library, The 
University of West Florida, Pensacola, FL 32504. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Assistant director for audiovisual services. Work 
with the director in planning effort for improved and 
ex audiovisual instruction support design. Re- 
sponsible for the planning, coordination, operation, 
and administration of the audiovisual services of the 
library/learning resources center. Program includes 
film library, color TV studio, campus cable system, 
on-campus film projection, special event services, 
graphics, instructional product development, and 
instructional television production and use. Personnel 
includes 3 support staff and 15—25 student assis- 
tants, $15,500— $21,500, 9—10 months, summer 
contract possible. Master’s degree required, ALA- 
accredited } MLS preferred. At least 3 yrs.’ practical 
experience with at least one yr.’s managerial or 
cichalnetresiive activity in the area of audiovisual 
services. Applications received 4 Sept. 15 to: 
Personnel Services, Northeastern State Universi- 
ty, Tahlequah, OK 74464. An equal-opportunity, 
i 


rmative-action employer. 


Assistant director for technical services (search 
extended). Responsible for planning, coordination, 
operation, and administration of technical services 
area in a regional institution of 6,000 nestled in the 
Green Country mountain and lake recreation area of 
northeast Oklahoma. Tahlequah is the former capitol 
of the Cherokee Nation, one hr.’s drive from Tulsa. 
Library/learning resource budget of $1 million+ with 
current faculty of 12 and statf of 18 with additions 
planned. Technical service personnel include 2 facul- 
Y 2 paraprofessional, and 5.5 support staff plus 
g= p ent assistants. OCLC acquisition partici- 
pation planned. Requires at least 5 yrs.’ practical 
experience, including at least 2 yrs. in supervisory 
capacity. ALA-accredited MLS required. OCLC ex- 
perience required. $19,500— $25,500 for 12 
months. Faculty rank and status. Must exhibit good 
organizational abilities, strong leadership and com- 
munication skills, and promote creative approaches 
to problem solving. Application should be post- 
marked not later than Sept. 20 to: Office of 
Personnel Services, Northeastern Oklahoma 
sore University, Tahlequah, OK 74464. EO, 


Assistant orientation librarian, University of Ari- 
zona Library. Works under direction of orientation 
librarian in coordinating and developing orientation 
instruction program for students, faculty, and library 
staff. Primarily responsible for administrating work- 
book-based library skills program offered to 4,000 
students enrolled in English classes. Library degree 
from AlA-accredited school required. Must e 


strong interest in Pibleganac instruction, broad 
i 


knowledge of academic library reference tools, and 
ability to communicate effectively to individuals and 
groups. Prefer candidates with reference or library 
instruction experience in a large academic library, 
demonstrated supervisory abilities, and knowledge of 
educational techniques. Salary minimum: $15,000. 
Faculty status, 12-month appointment, 22 days’ 
vacation, fringe benefits. Application deadline: 
Oct. 15. Send resume, including 3 references, to: W. 
David Laird, University Librarian, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson, AZ 85721. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Assistant professor (tenure-leading). Documents, 
starting March 1, 1983. Duties: administer documents 
unit in general services division with responsibilities 
including service and maintenance of collections and 
records of U.S., Nebraska, United Nations, and 
Organization of American States documents; super- 
vise 4 FTE staff; develop and promote documents b 

assisting patrons, providing workshops, training staff, 
and online bibliographic searching. UN-L is a region- 
al Repository for U.S. documents and a depository 
for Nebraska documents, and has a large United 
Nations collection and other local, state, and inter- 
national documents. Reports to chair of general 
services division. Qualifications: graduate degree 
from a program accredited by the ALA required; 
minimum of 2 yrs.’ employment in a U.S. documents 
department of a research library required; expe- 
rience with international documents preferred; super- 
visory experience preferred; online bibliographic 
searching experience preferred; ability to relate to 
staff and patrons essential. $17, (12-month) 
minimum; may be nger depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply b ov. 1 to: Larry L. Kahle, 
Personnel & Budget Officer, 106 Love Harary 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 
68588-0410. Submit complete statement of qualifi- 
cations, full resume of education and relevant expe- 
rience, as well as names, current addresses, and 
current telephone numbers for 3 references who are 
knowledgeable of applicant’s qualifications. Affirma- 
tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Associate director for public services. University 
of Maryland, College Park. Management. of public 
service operations serving 37,500 students in a main 
research library and 6 branch libraries with 
1,450,000 volumes. Supervises division's staff of 
approximately 50 librarians, 80 support staff, and 
student assistants. Strong leadership qualities re- 
ame to promote responsive and inrfvative services. 
rves on director's staff. Coordinates public services 
activities with technical services and special collec- 
tions divisions. Works with collection development 
officer; works with library systems division in imple- 
mentation of an integrated automated library system. 
Master's degree from ALA-accredited library pro- 
gram and 7 yrs.’ piorou responsible experience 
in an academic or research library, 3 yrs. of which 
must be at managerial level; comprehensive knowl- 
e and experience in public services and library 
automation; ability to work effectively with university 
ncaa § Minimum salary $30,000; excellent fringe 
benefits. Send resume and 3 letters of reference 
y Sept. 30 to: Personnel Officer, McKeldin Li- 
ery University of Matana, College Park, MD 
20740. UMCP is AA, EEO employer. 


Associate librarian, Albert R. Mann Library, Cor- 
nell University, serving students and faculty in agricul- 
ture, biological, and nutritional sciences, and human 
gee Responsible for operation of the library in 
the absence of the librarian, direction of internal 
ponongs operations, management of space and 
acilities, coordination of computer applications, and 
management of collection development and preserva- 
tion. Qualifications: MLS. Minimum of 5 yrs.’ demon- 
strated effectiveness in academic library manage- 
ment, including personnel administration, staff 
supervision, planning, and computer applications. 
Experience with facilities planning, collection devel- 
opment, and preservation desingile. $30,000-plus, 
epending on qualifications. Available Nov. 1 or as 
soon thereafter as state freeze on hiring is lifted. 
Apply by Oct. 12 to: Carolyn Pyhtila, Personnel 
Director, Cornell University Libraries, 235 Olin 
Library, Ithaca, NY 14853. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


Catalog librarian, Arizona and special collections 
(reopened). The University of Arizona is seeking a 
professional cataloger for original cataloging of 
some rare materials, but with emphasis on the 
Arizona and Southwestern Americana collections. 
supervises one library assistant and acts as a liaison 

tween the catalog department and special collec- 
tions department staff. Works closely with special 
collections staff, especially on materials cotateas 
under a local Arizona classification scheme. 
University of Arizona is a large academic research 
library with more than 2 million volumes and 4 
million holdings. The catalog department is one of 4 
departments within the technical services division and 
is the largest department in the library, with 11 
professional catalogers and 47 career staff employ- 
ees. This position reports directly to the head of the 
pa epartment. Requirements include an ALA- 
accredited — and working knowledge of LC 
classification. Strong background in catal ing, the 
ability to communicate that knowledge, a supervi- 
sory experience preferred. Relevant subject abilities 
in Western American history or state documents is 

eferred. A working knowledge of Spanish and 
amiliarity with OCLC is desired. Salary is 
$15,000 — $20, per yr. Professional librarians 
at the university have faculty status but 12-months’ 
appointments, earn 22 days of vacation plus 12 days 
of sick leave, as well as a standard package of 
holidays and other fringe benefits. Send resume 
including the names of 3 referees, by Oct. 18 
to: W. David Laird, University Librarian, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson, AZ 85721. The 
university is an EEO, AA employer. 


Cataloger. Responsibilities include original catalog- 
ing, iting OCLC copy pepe and writing 
guidelines and procedures for all cata oging, partici- 
pating in collection Shite le program. 3 or more 
yrs.’ experience, working LC experience required; 
proficiency with at least one foreign language desir- 
able. Accredited MLS or equivalent. Minimum 
$16,000. Letter of application and names of 3 
references by Oct. to: Ross ztphen, College 
Librarian, Rider College, Box 6400, Lawrence- 
ville, NJ 08648. AA, EOE. 


Chief librarian. Herbert H. Lehman College invites 
applications and nominations for a major appoint- 
ment as chief librarian in the rank A professor. 
Responsibilities: the chief librarian reports directly to 
the provost and is responsible for all library oper- 
ations including long-range planning, budget prep- 
aration and administration, innovations in service, 
policy formulation and implementation, management 
and staff supervision, collection development, and 
cooperative efforts with other research libraries, 
Qualifications: master’s degree from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school and a doctorate or a second 
master’s degree in another discipline; strong adminis- 
trative experience and academic orientation; skills in 
management and personnel supervision; knowledge 
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| ences in conjunction with the 







|. faculty 
18, a supporting staff of 20; and more than 400,000 


University Librarian 
James Cook University 
of North Queensland 


Applications are invited for appointment to the position of university librarian at James Cook University. 
The position will become available upon the resignation of Mr. C. J. Hunt at the end of 1982. 


The university librarian is responsible to the vice chancellor for the efficient and effective management 
of the university library (which at present includes a branch library for an advanced education sector) 
and is ex-officio a member of the Academic Board. The library has a collection of over 300,000 volumes 
and receives annually about 5,000 serial titles. The equivalent full-time staff of 64 (including bindery 
staff) caters for the needs of approximately 3,000 students and over 300 academic and research staff. 


Applicants are expected to have appropriate academic and professional qualifications, and experience 


at a senior level in a research library. 


The salary for the position is equivalent to professorial salary, currently $A43,904 per annum. 
Conditions of appointment include provision for superannuation, invalid pension scheme, housing 
assistance, and allowance for traveling and removal expenses on appointment. 


Applications close on Sept. 24. Additional information and application forms are obtainable from: 
The Registrar, Post Office, James Cook University, Qld. 4811, Australia. In reply please quote 


Reference No. 82076. 


automation; and record of professional 
participation and, preferably, publication. Salary: up 
i $43,393 dependent upon qualifications; generous 
fringe benefits. Lehman College is a senior college of 
the City University of New York located on a 37- 
acre, tree-lined campus on the Bronx-Westchester 
border. Its campus features Gothic-style ches 
Marcel Breuer architecture, a $50-million Center for 
the Performing Arts, and a new library opened in 
1980. More than 9,000 students from every borough 
of New York Siy, Westchester, and bong. island 
attend Lehman. The college offers more than 70 
undergraduate areas of specialization, 23 programs 
leading to the master’s degree, and throug the 
Graduate Center a doctoral program in plant sci- 
New York Botanical 
Garden. The full-time faculty numbers 423; part-time 
160. The library has a professional staff of 
volumes, 1, iodicals, and 250,000 micro- 
forms. Please send resumes by Oct. 15 to: Dr. 
Johanna Meskill, Chair, Search Committee, Herbert 
H. Lehman Co lege the cny University of New 
York, Bronx, NY 10468. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 








Copy catalog librarian at the Brown University 


; A. | Library. Responsibilities include cataloging and classi- 


fying material in a variety of languages and subjects, 


| assisting with the revision of copy cataloging, and 


| providing suppo 


rt to the card production unit; as- 


a i | sumes esponsibility or the copy catalog department 


3 month contract, 
| Interested candidates should sen 


— cataloging wit 


in the absence o department head. Require- 
ments: MLS degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school; reading knowledge of German and one or 
more Romance languages; working knowledge of a 
Slavic language desirable; 1—2 grar experience 
LC classification and AACR2; expe- 
rience with an automated bibliographic yer 

rience. Benefits include 12- 
ays’ vacation, TIAA/CREF. 
letter of 


F tem ange or RLIN). Appointment ra 


$18,300 based upon ex 


| application, resume, and names of 3 references 


ee nity, a 
{ 
- Director of library (uai Search reopened. Chris- 


by Oct. 1 to: Gloria Hagberg, Brown Universi 
th c ° oria oge. ty 


tary, Providence, RI An equal-opportu- 


irmative-action employer. 


tian liberal arts college. ALA-accredited MLS, doc- 
torate in subject field desired, 5 yrs.’ experience in 
library administration; desire to maintain an active 
learning center, understanding of automated system 


è $| and information networks, ability to work with 


| ($25, 


= | references; 


o | arts. Apply 


faculty, students, and staff. Faculty status 

000 — $30,000). To be considered complete, 

application must include: 1) letter of interest; 2) vita; 
3) names, addresses, and telephone numbers o 

4) statement reflecting candidate's philos- 

of the integration of Christian faith and liberal 

before Nov. 1 to: Library Search 


to 
| Committee, Personnel Office, Whitworth College, 
“a | Spokane, WA 99251. EOE, IX, 504. 





 AlA-accredited MLS. At least one yr.’s work 


EESE O L ea 
Government documents librarian. Assess the ex- 
isting state and selective federal documents program 
and services of the library. Current collection includes 
over 200,000 federal documents and small but 
emerging state documents collection. Develop plans 
in conjunction with the director and assistant director 
a user services for daguments Praca CP mn e 
changing university curriculum, Some general reter- 
ence duties i ahoni during the first yr. $14,500 — 
$1 9—10 months, summer contract possible. 
expe- 
rience in a federal documents depository. Additional 


| v8 elgg working with state documents preferred 


t required. Applications postmarked by 
Sept. 15 "to: Personmiel Services, Northeastern 
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State University, Tahlequah, OK 74464. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Government documents librarian: responsible for 
management and provision of user access to a 
document collection of 23,426 volumes. Duties in- 
clude reference services, cataloging of documents, 
collection development, and supervision of one FTE 
support staff and 3/4 student assistant staff. The 
library is a U.S. regional depository and major state 
resource for publications in the field of agriculture 
and life sciences. The position requires a master’s 
degree in library science and at least 2 yrs.’ 
experience in the management of government publi- 
cations. Candidates should possess communications 
and interpersonal skills necessary for effective public 
services, planning, and supervision. Preference will 
be given to candidates with cataloging experience, a 
background in life sciences, and foreign language 
ability. Familiarity with microcomputer technology, 
library automation in technical processing, or online 
searching capability are considered desirable. Appli- 
cation deadline: Oct. 15. Minimum salary: 
$18,000. Apply by sending letter of application, 
resume, and names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of 3 references to: Daisy T. Wu, Director, 
Steenbock Library, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 550 Babcock Dr., Madison, WI 53706; 
608-263-6864. An EO, AA employer. 





Head of public services, Albert R. Mann Library, 
Cornell University, serving students and faculty in 
agriculture, biological, and nutritional sciences, and 
human ecology. Responsible for administration of a 
public services staff of 7 librarians and 14 support 
staff involved in reference, interlibrary services, 
circulation, reserve, and the entomology library. 
Participate in reference desk service. Evaluate effec- 
tiveness of services and implement appropriate 
changes, including automation. Maintain a systematic 
public relations program. Qualifications: MLS. Min- 
imum of 3 yrs.’ professional experience in public 
services in a large academic library. Demonstr 

management skills, expertise in public relations, 
experience with computer applications. Knowledge of 
service evaluation techniques. Evidence of profession- 
al development. Science background, especially life 
sciences, very desirable. $25,000-plus, depending on 


qualifications. Available Nov. 1. Apply by Oct. 12 
to: Carolyn Pyhtila, Personnel Director, Cornel 
University Libraries, 235 Olin Library, Ithaca, 
NY 14853. An equal-opportunity, affirmative*action 
employer. 





International documents librarian. The position 
reporting to the head of documents combines refer- 
ence and technical responsibilities for U.S., a} 
and other international documents, and is specifically 
pore with planning and supervising collection 
development and technical work for several interna- 
tional collections. Provides reference service in a 
strongly public service oriented documents depart- 
ment with extensive U.S. and U.N. depository 
collections. Participates in library instruction, faculty ` 
outreach, and online reference searching. Supervises 
one part-time assistant. Required: MLS from an ALA- 
accredited library school; interest in government 
ublications; strong public service orientation. Pre- 
erred: experience with government publications fa- 
miliarity with online searching techniques; subject 
master’s in a social science field; proficiency in a 
Western European language; familiarity with cata- 
loging rules. Entry-level position. Ran of affiliate 
librarian. Salary, $14,000. Paid health insurance 
and retirement. 25 days’ vacation. Additional bene- 
fits. Deadline Sept. 30. Send resume and either 
names of 3 references or a placement address to: 
Winn Margetts, Library Personnel, University of 
Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City, UT 84112. Equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Librarian/bibli ppn instructor for engineer- 
ing (new acon}. uties: responsible for establish- 
ing a bibliographic instruction program for the 
Caer of Engineering; automated information re- 
trieval services in engineering databases; collection 
development via standard selection procedures; eval- 
uating and monitoring the approval plan profile in 
engineering; and some information/reference desk 
activities. Qualifications: instructional skills, knowl- 
soge of the literature, and ability to communicate 
and interact with faculty and students are essential. 
Assistant professor level: MLS from ALA-accredited 
school, and graduate or undergraduate degree in 
engineering or demonstrated equivalent experience 
—salary to $22,000. Instructor level: MLS from ALA- 
accredited school and experience in engineering 
library or collection—salary to $19,000. Faculty 
status, tenure track, and 12-month contract. Position 
available on or before July 1, 1983. Send resume 
and names of references before Oct. 20 to: 
Gloria Freimer, Chairperson, Search Committee, 
Carlson Library, The University of Toledo, 2801 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, OH 43606. The University 
of Toledo is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
BOR ORE Women and minorities are encouraged to 
apply. 





Librarian, eto: available Jan. 1, 1983. Cata- 
log, originally and with copy, materials in various 
formats using Lrary ot Congress classification sys- 
tem with LC subject dings; set and revise cata 
department policy and procedure; plan for a 
integrate traditional and advanced library technol- 
ogies; supervise and administer catalog department; 
act as departmental resource person for OCLC. 
iri tie ALA-accredited MLS, familiarity with 
AACR2, OCLC, LC classification and subject head- 
ings, 3 yrs.’ entaloging experience. European lan- 
guage(s) facility desirable. Salary $18,000 minimum. 
y Sept. 30 to: W. Robert Woerner, Ithaca 
College Library, ogg Rd., Ithaca, NY 14850. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Librarian, collection development, Sam Houston 
State University. Develop and coordinate implemen- 
tation of collection development program. Supervise 


at il At St eal elt ec Da rete ca ESE DEES ES a ak EE Ta 
Neen ee 
Cataloger 
Head of Centralized Catalog Department 
Tenure-track position; 12-month contract. Basic responsibilities: general administration and workflow 


supervision of a department consisting of 3 professionals, 6 nonprofessionals, 13 student assistants; 
cataloging and classification of bibliographic materials (including foreign language materials); direction 


of OCLC procedures and policies. 


Qualifications: MLS from an ALA-accredited library school; 5 yrs. of current cataloging experience in a 
medium-to-large academic library or large public library with demonstrated supervisory skill; working 
knowledge of OCLC, AACR1 and 2, LC and Dewey classification, LC subject headings, and catalog 


maintenance procedures. 


Preference given to candidates who possess familiarity with overall library automation and additional 
degrees beyond MLS. Salary $18,000 — $24,000; 20 days’ vacation; excellent fringe benefits (including 
fully paid life, hospitalization, and disability insurance). Available Jan. 1, 1983. 


Send letter of application and resume including the names and addresses of 3 current 
references by Oct. 31 to: Sue Margaret Hughes, Search Committee Chairman, Moody Memorial 
Library, Baylor University, Box 6307, Waco, TX 76706. 
An equal-opportunity employer 
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activities of acquisitions department. Appointment at , ; 
the Fre of assistant, professor eee ih 9 D AE ies wien An Cen 
months’ salary o 000 — $20, 


, de ing on 
qualifications. ALA-accredited MLS p skotna mas- Head 





















ter's degree in subject field or 30 hrs. toward a . Public services librarian. Responsible for reference : 
oe eee: Doctorate in ee ne Acquisition Department avis: reference collection, ibrary pubiisdnoni and e) 
e , rs.’ experience in acquisitions in medi- ; ibrary instruction program. Also supervises docu- a 
site S library required. Experience with Univer. sity of Calif ornia ents selective deukaiiory. one Roportin staff |, 
automated acquisition procedure preferred. Evidence Berkeley member), music library (one supporting staff mem- - 
of epee a sagem et gar to Faig Bor), and propioa oversight g the setae p 
municate wi culty, as well as staff, ve y ; epartment. Ai assistant reference librarian. Y 
and in writing. EA State Universi Library Responsible for the management of a large, mary emphasis is a reference service to under- ~ 
enrolls approximately 10,000 students. The ibrary is complex department acquiring library materials graduate students. Occidental College is a private 
housed in a modern sony and contains a collection in all formats and in nearly every language by coeducational institution with a current enrollment of 
of over 640,000 printed volumes and more than purchase, through gifts, and via exchange 1,650 students and a full-time faculty of 112. The 4 
,000 nonprint items. It is eee 14 profes- y ee A ee tae g library contains 358,000 volumes and receives 1,660 
sional librarians’ and 24 support staff. The total relations with over 4,000 institutional partners journals. MLS degree from ALA-accredited school. | 
budget exceeds $1.47 million. Ap lications will be worldwide. A staff of 30 FTE handles receipts aay to provide skilled reference service to students 
received until Sept. 30. Send letter of application, of 80,000 items/yr. and all phases of central- and faculty, and to work well with other members of 


resume, and 3 current professional references to: Dr. the library staff. Some knowledge of foreign lan- 








David U. Kim, Chairman, Search Committee for ized acquisition for the main librar y and 22 guages essential. Preference will be given to a person 
Collection Development Librarian, _ Hbrary, Sam branches. The head of the department will be with several yrs. of comparable experience. 12- 
Houston State University, Huntsville, TX 77341. heavily involved in the development of an months’ appointment with 23 days of vacation per yr. as 
Sam Houston State inscolalld is an affirmative- online acquisition system. 40-hr. workweek, including some evening and/or a 
action, equal-opportunity employer. weekend hrs. New appointments are made on a one- Ep 
; Requires MLS degree; successful manage- yr prouatienery basis. Group health insurance and +5 
Life sciences librarian—Science-Engineering Li- ment and supervisory experience; previous He ies abet ophional Salary ‘ond Cer: 
brary, Northwestern University. Responsible for col- work in acquisition and/or collection develop- lication adlina, l Tel ' 3 
: À lfe sci ludi Sy pai alg Application deadline: Sept. 24. Mail letter of TA 
wees deve opment liai the ha bin” kasor che hig ment; familiarity with data processing to sup- application, resume, and names of 3 references. TA 
ments, provides reference services including chine | Port acquisition; and book fund accounting, Ocahental Calio, Teamen „College, Librarian, Taam 
searching, and develops igs nie ye Segoe Full job description mailed on request. Salary geles, CA 90 1; 213-259-2671. An equal- | | 
sey ond imene operation parictes i de. | range from $21,286 to $39,672 per annum | Spperiwiy, cftmntine-acion annor, 3 
veloping library research proposal, The library is in depending on qualifications. To apply send fe 
its own building (1977) with a 231 Pie resume, including the names and address- Reference librarian/bibliographer, East Asian Li- aaa 
cling £42016 tor craton’. fecho sr. | $8 Of professional references, by Sept. 15 | rary. The East Anjon Library cons ever 400,000 | 
vices are provided rincipally by the centralized to: Mongol, and Tibetan langua 5, as well as a large AR 
online s Peni MLS from an Kia accredited libra callgetien of Western ke ta e materials. Holdi ua Q: ; 
. my . 1 é ' ae 
school ‘4 required; a degree in the life sciences ts William E. Wenz emphasize the humanities a social sciences. Some & 
daj pe'e. Pasion js crrently open An appointment Library Personnel Officer 2-000 ,Paccdicl tile cre corcartiy received. Ths mE 
apendent u h Sa cations, Appizatiine, re: Room 447 General Library and has oa anaty ha rene = ae 
ceiv ct. wi e considered. Sen services in ast Asian Library, including t iy 
applications and resume, including list of references, University of California training and supervision of personnel at the raters ie 
to: Lance Query, Personnel Librarian, Northwestern Berkeley, CA 94720 desk; providing general and in-depth reference ser- 


University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An EO, vice; developing and presenting jane hace of orienta- 





employer. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer tion and instruction; developing and producing print- a 
ed guides and bibliographies; manaa the East | 
‘ i q a . LAE ETS EE TIT STE LT, NE IG FTE TGS $ Asian Library reference collection; deve oping and = 
Public services coordinator: direct an sete | so Oo implementing bibliographic and non-bibliographic a 
operations and administration of public services, accredited MLS; ability to relate effectively with computer-based search services, including public ac- | 
participate in general administrative management, faculty, students and staff; demonstrated successful cess use of the RLG Research Libraries Information | 
integrate traditional and advanced library technol- experience in administering public services and tech- Network. In addition, the incumbent will select 
ogies with library's informational service, develop no Paica! applications. Available Jan. 1, 1983. materials for addition to the documentation center in 
and maintain successful i dialed with library $23, minimum. Apply by sem 30 to: W. Japanese and/or Chinese in current social sciences 
users, serve as reference librarian. Required: ALA- Robert Woerner, Ithaca College Library, Danby ‘and assist with the acquisitions and reference activi- _ 


3 ties of the center; and will select material for addition 
to the East Asian Library collection in Western 


languages. In addition to an accredited MLS, the 
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Columbia University Libraries hese, know ge ch Koren ony desire a 
emonstra abili © communicate effective cs 

Chief of the social science division (search reopened). This position, which reports directly to the orally e in writing; a a coment to ‘public % 
director of services, has primary responsibility for the social science division, which includes the foculty por pts Pia sea ho rence wil’ he. EN 
Lehman Library collections of contemporary research resources, as well as libraries serving the given to applicants with prior reader service expe- iz 
Schools of Business, Journalism, and Social Work. The division chief will be expected to insure the rience. Salary ranges: Librarian |, $17 pe 
effective continuation of current service activities while continuing the development of innovative 7 699,000 = $51 960" D fa ia 324,709) libr iana i $ 
services and programs, including the exploration with faculty of new approaches to information is Sept. 30. Submit application, listing & ceforenees IPI 
services, expanding access to computer-based bibliographic data systems, and the application of and salary requirements, to: Box 38, Butler Li- | 
video, audiovisual, and computer-based instruction to educational and research programs. In brary, Columbia University, 535 W. 114th St, — i 
conjunction with the director and staff of the resources group, the incumbent will coordinate collection esi poled bal TEN An equal-opportunity, affir- g p 
development objectives and assure the effective organization and preservation of the collections. The Aai w 
staff of the division consists of 12 librarians, 25 supporting staff, and an FTE of 22 student assistants. E 
Accredited MLS required, graduate subject degree desirable. Knowledge of the process of communi- Reference librarian/bibliographer. Requirements: | 
cation in the social sciences essential. Candidates with 5 yrs.’ administrative experience in pertinent an ube ` AlA-accredited kannon, Additional f 
areas of library operations will be sought, with special attention given to responsibility for public service al sa a gps elli ca slesi Dil will inchod E 
activities. Evidence of imagination, leadership, and demonstrated administrative abilities will be sought collection development responsibilities for history and | x 
in all cases. Salary ranges are: Librarian III, $30,500 — $44,225; Librarian IV, $34,500 — $48,300. somes caine edb iara Avaj s, emis a 
Business librarian. The collections of the Business Library contain over 330,000 volumes and over ond Computer barid searching a A To CAA iy 
200,000 microforms; some 3,000 periodicals are received. The business librarian reports directly to the tenure, a significant record of professional activity, | 
chief of the social science division and has primary administrative responsibility for collection including publications, must be achieved. Appoint- | 

: $ ‘ ; ; ment at assistant professor rank ($17,985— 
development and maintenance, circulation and reserve services, reference and database services, $29,467). 12-month contract, 6 wks.’ vacation, 20 
and coordination of library activities with faculty and students of the School of Business and the days’ sick leave. Excellent health and retirement 
department of economics. The incumbent will be expected to plan and develop new approaches to ahoa rien KAS o Me yi Send ay by Nov. 1 
information services, including the application of audiovisual and computer-based instructional Brooklyn, ESliege libra Akn NY Inte. | 
systems. The staff of the Business Library consists of 3 librarians, 3 supervisors, 7 supporting staff, and An equal-opportunity, affirmative-antion employer. 
some 45 part-time student assistants. In addition to an accredited MLS, requirements are: relevant —_— A 
administrative experience, preferably in public services: a comprehensive knowledge of business Reference librarian, physical sciences. Provides 
literature and information retrieval services: demonstrated ability to communicate effectively both orally general reference service with specialization in the 
and in writing; and a commitment to public service objectives. The ability to work effectively with faculty ial ny hej timer Shared evening and weekend 
and students is essential. Preference will be given to applicants with a graduate degree in a relevant rc hye raiphie instru fesse nA Bennag pi 
subject area. Salary ranges are: Librarian II, $24,500 — $31,850; Librarian Ill, $27,500- $39,875. of online information retrieval. Qualifications re- 
Excellent fringe benefits include tuition exemption and assistance with relocation and university jl ani sn ‘the’ Saa, Paes Mi 5 piel 
housing. Deadline for applications is Sept. 30. Submit resume, specifying position and listing 3 experience with physical science materials, Position 
references and salary requirements, to: Box 35, Butler Library, Columbia University, 535 W. requires excellent communications skills, ability to 


114th St., New York, NY 10027. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
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DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunities 


°. New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


| September 
| 12-14: Arkansas LA annual conf., at both 


Camelot Hotel & Little Rock Conv. Ctr., Little 
Rock. Theme, ‘‘Libraries: Higher & 

Higher.” Fee, $20 mem.,; $10 student, retired 
mem.; $27.50 nonmem. Info.: R. Williams, 
Exec. Dir., POB 2275, Little Rock 72203 (501- 
372-1424). 


15: The Govt. Info. Crunch seminar, U. 
Tex.-Austin, Rm. 468, Ed. Bldg. Spons., UT- 
Austin/GSLIS. Focuses on interactions 

among Ins., publishers, & the govt. on 
publications generation, dissemination, & 
accessibility. Fee, $60; $15 students. Regis. 
limited. Info.: M. Boggins, Cont. Ed. 

Coord., Interactions Seminar, UT-Austin/GSLIS, 


| Box 7576, University Station, Austin 78712 


(512-471-3821). 


15-17: Census Bureau Statistical Resources for 
Lns. seminar, Ramada Inn-Old Town, Alexandria, 
Va. Fee, $75. Regis. limited to 40. Info.: D. 
Chin, User Training Branch, Data Users Svcs. 


| Div., Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 


20233 (301-763-1510). 


15-17: Video Production Techniques wkshp., 
Drexel U./SLIS, Philadelphia. Spons., Drexel 
U./SLIS. Fee, $210. Info.: Dir., Off. Cont. 
& Prof. Ed., Drexel U., Philadelphia 19104 


| (215-895-2153). 


17-19: Cedar River Storytellers Festival, 
Wartburg Col., Waverly, Iowa. Spons., 
Northeast Iowa Regional L. System, et al. 
No fee. Info.: Northeast Iowa Regional L. 
System, 619 Mulberry, Waterloo 50703. 


20: Conf. on Alternative Funding Sources, 
Iowa Mem'’l. Union, Iowa City. Spons., U. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nonprofit organizations: Line-by-line for- 
mat, $5/line; ALA institutional members, 
$4/line. Display format, $50/column inch; 
20% discount to nonprofit ALA institutional 
members. 


For-profit organizations: Line-by-line for- 
mat, $7.50/line; display format, $75/column 
inch. 





——————— 


DIALOG will host an UPDATE ’82 in New 
Orleans Oct. 7-8. This user conference of- 
fers the opportunity to: review system fea- 
tures; learn about recent system develop- 
ments; hear reviews of new databases; meet 
database producers; and compare search 
techniques and strategy. development with 
colleagues, producers, and DIALOG staff. 
These activities make UPDATE a must for 
DIALOG searchers with at least 6 months’ 
experience: Registration brochures are en- 
closed with each issue of the Chronolog or 
are available from DIALOG Marketing, 3460 
Hillview Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. 


COMING UP 


IFLA General Conference 
Munich Aug. 21-27, 1983 


AASL Conference Oct. 21—24, 1982 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting 


Oct. 27-28, 1982 


ALA Midwinter 
San Antonio Jan. 8-13, 1983 
Washington, D.C. Jan. 7—12, 1984 


PLA Conference Mar. 23—26, 1983 


ALA Annual Conference 
Los Angeles June 26—July 1, 


LITA Conference Sept. 18-21, 
ACRL Conference April 4-7, 


1983 
1983 
1984 





Iowa/SLS. .6 CEUs available. Fee, $25. 


Info.: E. Bloesch, SLS, U. Iowa, 3087 L., Iowa 


City 52242 (319-353-3644). 


23-24: Computers & Ls.: A Mgmt. Seminar, 
Georgetown U. Medical Ctr., Dahlgren Mem'l. 
L., Washington, D.C. Spons., Georgetown U. 
Medical Ctr. Fee, $300. Info.: N. Broering, 
Medical Ctr. Ln., Georgetown U. Medical 
Ctr., Dahlgren Mem’l. L., 3900 Reservoir Rd. 
NW, Washington 20007 (202-625-7673). 


24: U. Md./CLIS Alumni Day, College 

Park. Spons., U. Md./CLIS. Theme, ‘‘Strategies 
for Survival in the 80s.” Fee, $15. Info.: E. 
Herman, CLIS, Hornbake L., U. Md., College 
Park 20742. (Correction of Sept. 18 
DATEBOOK item appearing in June 1982 issue, 
p. 407.) 


29-Oct. 1: Computer-Based Micrographic 
Retrieval Systems course, Amer. Mgmt. Ctr., 
8655 W. Higgins Ave., Chicago. Spons., 
Amer. Mgmt. Assn. Fee, $695 mem.; $800 
nonmem.; group rates available. Info.: 
Registrar, AMA, 135 W. 50th St., New York, 
NY 10020 (212-246-0800). 


October 


4-2: Amer.-Canadian Genealogical Soc. fall 
conf., St. Anselm Col., Manchester, N.H. Info.: 
Amer.-Canadian Genealogical Soc., POB 

668, Manchester 03105. 


1-3: Nat'l. Storytelling Festival, Jonesboro, 
Tenn. Spons., Nat’l. Assn. for Perpetuation & 
Preservation of Storytelling. Fee, $25; 1-day 
rates available. Info.: J. Smith, NAPPS, POB 
112, Jonesboro 37659 (615-753-2171). 


3-5: New England LA annual conf., 

Sheraton Tara Hotel, Nashua, N.H. Theme, 
‘‘The Challenge Continues.’’ Fee, $15 

mem., $30 nonmem., $6 students until Sept. 23; 
$20 mem., $35 nonmen., $12 students beg. 



































Sept. 24. Info.: R. Hunte, Exec. Secy., NELA, 
292 Great Rd., Acton, MA 01720 (617-263- 
5144). 


7-11: Oral History Assn. Nat'l. Wkshp. & 

- Colloquium, Menger Hotel, San Antonio. Fee, 
$7.50 wkshp. or colloquium only; $15 both. 
Info.: R. Marcello, Exec. Secy., N. Tex. State 
U., Box 13734, Denton 76203 (817-565- 
3385). | 


8: Serials Deselection Wkshp., U. North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Spons., N.C. LA/Serials 
Interest Group. Fee, $16. Regis. deadline 

Oct. 1. Info.: W. Heriford, Cont. Ed., 209A 
Abernethy Hall 002A, Chapel Hill 27514 
(919-962-1123). 


8-9: Delaware LA fall conf., Rehoboth, Del. 
Info.: D. Burdash, Prog. Ch., Wilmington Inst. 
L., 10th & Market Sts., Wilmington 19801. 


9-11: Assn. of Mental Health Lns. annual 
mtg., Galt House, Louisville, Ky. Theme, 
‘‘Update °82: State of the Art, Science, & 


| Profession.” 14 CEUs available: Fee, $80. Info.: 


M. Demchuk, Medical L., Portsmouth 
Psychiatric Ctr., 301 Fort Lane, Portsmouth, VA 
23704 (804-393-0061 x303). 


10-13: Collection Mgmt. & Dvpt. Inst. 
series, at both Mass. Inst. of Tech. & Boston 
P.L. Spons., ALA/RTSD. Fee, $180 
ALA/RTSD mem.; $190 ALA mem.; $205 
nonmem. Regis. limited to 120. Info.: W. 
Drewett, Collection Mgmt. & Dvpt. Inst., 
ALA/RTSD, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 


| 60611 (312-944-6780 x319). 


14-15: Tex. Conf. on L. Automation, U. 
Houston, Cont. Ed. Ctr. Spons., U. Houston, Tex. 
State L. Fee, $57.50; $45 papers-only 

admission. Regis. deadline Sept. 30. Info.: B. 
Walton or Bell Colyer, L. Dvpt. Div., Tex. 
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Strategic Planning for 


e Automation 

e Space Management 
èe Productivity 

@ Money 


Oct. 28-29, 1982 
San Francisco 


Dec. 8—9, 1982 
Washington, DC 
Space Planning & Practical 
Design for Librarians 


Dec. 2-3, 1982 
New York City 


— Fee: $250 
Aaron Cohen Assoc. 
RR 1, Box 636, Teatown Rd. 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-811 70- 


mn a a 
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State L., POB 12927, Austin 78711 (512-475- 
4110).. 


14-16: Medical LA/Southern Chapter annual 
mtg., Mills House Hotel, Charleston, S.C. 
Themes, *‘Info. Needs of Biomedical 
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ON-LINE TRAINING CENTER 


School of Library and Information 
Science. 
University of Pittsburgh 


REVISED PRICE SCHEDULE 
Dates - 1982 | 


October 11-14 (ORBIT)* 
November 15-18 (DIALOG)’* 
Dates - 1983 

February 7-10 (BRS)** 
March 14-17 (DIALOG) 
April 18-21 (ORBIT) 
May 16-19 (DIALOG) 
July 18-21 (BRS) 
September 12-15 (DIALOG) 
October 10-13 (ORBIT) 
November 14-17 (DIALOG) 


c lt DIALOG cost per session 
H BRS cost per session = $300 


Additional BRS, ORBIT, and DIALOG 
sessions may be scheduled if 
arrangements are made in advance. 


Direct inquiries to: 

Dr. Elizabeth Duncan 
On-line Training Center 
Room 807 L.I.S. Building 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
412-624-5218 


SEPTEMBER 1982 


Scientist’; ‘Academic Medical Ctr. Ls. As 
Support Units: Expectations & Realities.” 
Fee, $25. Info.: N. McKeehan, Medical U. of 
S.C. L., 171 Ashley Ave., Charleston 29425 
(803-792-2373). 


14-16: Ohio LA & Ohio L. Trustees Assn. 
jt. annual conf., Stouffers Inn on the Square, 
Cleveland. Theme, ‘‘Books & Reading.” 
Info.: A. Parsons, 40 S. 3rd St., Columbus 
43213 (614-221-9057). 


14-16: Virginia LA annual conf., Virginia 
Beach Pavilion, Virginia Beach. Jt. spons., 
DCLA, Va. Ed. Vendors. Theme, 
‘*Resources & Mgmt. in the 80s.’’ Fee, $20 
VLA, DCLA mem.; $35 nonmem.; |-day 
rates available. Info.: D. Trocchi, Exec. Dir., 
VLA, 80 S. Early St., Alexandria 22304 
(703-370-6020). 


15-16: Hawaii LA fall conf., Sheraton- 
Molokai, Molokai, Hawaii. Theme, 
‘*Molokai—Now.”’ Fee, $6 until Sept. 15; 

$8 beg. Sept. 16. Info.: N. Tanaka, Regis. Ch., 
HLA, POB 4441, Honolulu 96813. 


20: Academic LA of Ohio annual mtg., 

Hyatt Regency, Columbus. In conj. w/Amer. 
Soc. Info. Science. Theme, ‘*Effective 
Communication.” Info.: V. Yagello, Chemistry 
L., Ohio State U., 140 W. 18th Ave., 
Columbus 43210. 


20: Info. for the Advancement of Science 
symposium, BioSciences Info. Svc. HQ, 2100 
Arch St., Philadelphia. Spons., BioSciences 
Info. Svc. Focuses on flow of info. from 
generator to user, the role of electronic 
communication in ls., info. transfer via 
electronic networks, 3rd-world implications, 


& the importance of info. in scientific creativity. 
Enrollment limited. Info.: Off. of Pres., 
BioSciences Info. Svc., 2100 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 19103-1399 (215-587-4800). 


20-22: Iowa LA annual fall conf., Marriott 
Hotel, Des Moines. Theme, ‘‘Tooling Up for 
Tomorrow.’’ Fee, $20 mem.; $26 nonmem. 
Info.: N. Stovall, ILA, 921 Insurance Exchange 
Bldg., Des Moines 50309 (515-243-2172). 


25: Staff Reductions in Technical Svcs. 
seminar, Nat'l. Bureau of Standards, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Spons., Md. 
LA/Technical Svcs. Div. Fee, $11.50 mem.; 
$12.50 nonmem. Info.: C. Keller, 
Montgomery Co. P.L., 99 Maryland Ave., 
Rockville 20850 (301-279-1442). 


26-29: Library Mgmt. Skills Inst. series, 
Howard Johnson’s Kenmore, Boston. Spons., 
Off. Mgmt. Studies. Focuses on role of 
academic 1. mgr. Fee, $250. Enrollment limited. 
Info.: D. Reilly, Admin. Asst. or M. 

Sullivan, Training Prog. Specialist, OMS, Assn. 
Research Ls., 1527 New Hampshire Ave. 

NW, Washington, DC 20036 (202-232-8656). 


27-29: Michigan LA fall conf., Grand Ctr. 

& Amway Plaza Hotel, Grand Rapids. Theme, 
‘*Anxieties & Answers.” Fee, $30. Info.: F. 
Pletz, Exec. Dir., MLA, 226 W. Washtenaw, 
Lansing 48933. 


27-29: Wisconsin LA annual conf., 

Telemark Lodge, Cable. Theme, “*How to Get 
Things Done At Your Library.” Fee, $27.50 
mem.; $50 nonmem.; |-day rates available. 
Info.: D. Baker, WLA Conf. Coord., NW 


DATEBOOK continued on p. 522. 
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Reference Services in a Changing Environment 


Reference services, the truly professional common denominator of all libraries, will be examined in a 
national conference. Sponsored by the University of Oklahoma Libraries and the University of 
Oklahoma Foundation, the conference will be held on October 7 and 8, 1982, at the Sheraton Airport 
Inn, Oklahoma City. $60 registration fee due September 24, 1982. 


Featured topics include: 


—what is reference and why provide it 

—the measurement of reference service 

—professional qualifications for reference librarians 

—collection development, resource sharing, and reference services 
—user education and reference services 

—the impact of technology on reference services 


—fee-based reference services 


Featured speakers include: 


Herbert White Dean, School of Library and Information Science, Indiana University 
William Miller Head of Reference, Michigan State University Libraries 

Keith Cottam Assistant Director for Public Services, Vanderbilt University Libraries 
Sheila Dowd Assistant Director, Collection Development and Reference, University of 


California, Berkeley 


Catherine Gunning Head of Reference, University of Houston Libraries 
Maurice Marchant Director, School of Library and Information Sciences, Brigham Young 
Ann Beaubien MITS Director, University of Michigan 


For more information, please contact: 


Sul H. Lee 
University of Oklahoma Libraries 
Norman, OK 73019 
405-325-2611 
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| Wis. L. System, POB 440, Ashland 54806 (715- 
| 682-8027). 


_ | 28-29: Intreduction to Online Ref. Svc. 
= | seminar, Westchester, N.Y. Spons., Pratt 
= | Inst./GSLIS. 1 CEU available. Fee, $150. 
= | Info.: R. Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt 
| Inst./GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3703, 
| 04). 


| 28-30: Ohio Ed. Library/Media Assn. conf., 
| Stouffers Towers & Conv. Ctr., Cincinnati. 
| Theme, ‘‘The Plus Factor.’’ Fee, $25 mem.; 
| $40 nonmem.; $10 student. Info.: K. Collier, 
| OELMA Conf. Regis., POB 42132, 
| Cincinnati 45242. 


| ay 28-30: Professional Dvpt. wkshp., 
_ | Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Spons., Canadian 
. | School LA. Focuses on working effectively 
į w/teachers. Fee, $100 CLA, CSLA mem.; $125 
4 _ nonmem. Info.: G. Burdenuk, Faculty of 


| Ed., U. Western Ontario, 1137 Western Rd., 
Be) London N6G 1G7. 


4 = 29-31: Tribal Archives conf. series, U. 


r, 
3 
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Positions Open continued from p. 519. 


= work effectively with students, faculty, and col- 
= | leagues, and experience with BRS and DIALOG 
į search services. Salary $14,000 minimum depending 
{| on qualifications. 12-month contract, tenure track 
~ | TIAA/CREF, and many other fringe benefits. Send 
7 et letter of gig vie and resume to: Royal V. Pope, 
= | Director of Libraries, University of Arkansas, 

AR pavetrevite, AR 72701. An equal-opportunity, 
aftirmative-action employer, welcomes applications 



















ort Ls Fa ' 
Pel offi 
from all qualified individuals. 





= Senior library systems analyst. This position re- 
| ports to the systems development coordinator and 
| acts as chief data processing systems analyst of the 
| libraries. A strong leadership role is played in 
carrying out analytic studies, formulation of designs, 
planning of implementations, and evaluation of oper- 
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Students, and staff. 


Okla., Norman. Spons., Soc. Amer. 


Archivists/Native Amer. Archives Proj. 

Regis. limited. Info.: NAAP, Cultures & Arts of 
Native Amer., POB 5656, Norman 73070 or 

L. Ziemer, SAA/NAAP, 330 S. Wells, Suite 
810, Chicago, IL 60606 (312-922-0140). 


November 


1-3: ONLINE ’82, Atlanta Hilton, Atlanta, 

Ga. Spons., Online, Inc. CEUs available. Info.: 
J. Emard, Online, Inc., 1! Tannery Lane, 
Weston, CT 06883 (203-227-8466). 


4: Microcomputers & the Library wkshp., 
Abilene P.L., 202 Cedar St., Abilene, Tex. 
Spons., Tex. State L. Regis. deadline 3 wks. 
prior to wkshp. Enrollment limited. Info.: B. 
Walton or B. Colyer, L. Dvpt. Div., TSL, 

Box 12927, Capitol Station, Austin 78711 (512- 
475-4110). 


5: Microcomputers & the Library wkshp., 

Tom Green County L., 113 W. Beauregard, San 
Angelo, Tex. Spons., Tex. State L. Regis. 
deadline 3 wks. prior to wkshp. Enrollment 
limited. Info.: see Nov. 4. 


8-12: Kentucky, Southeastern LA jt. conf., 


ations as regards automated library systems. Some 
emphasis is placed on management and business 
aspects of library functioning: budgeting and ac- 
counting systems, personnel systems, office automa- 
tion, etc. Some operational involvement (coordina- 
tion of schedules and liaison primarily with 
non-library support agencies such as controller's 
office and computer center). In addition to an 
accredited MLS, requirements are: 3—5 yrs. of 
professional experience, training in and demonstrat- 
ed facility with a Ripe eve! programming language 
such as PL/1 or COBOL, and excellent communication 
and analytic skills. Preference will given to 
candidates with panene in large research/aca- 
demic libraries, IBM systems (particularly VM/CMS), 
and accounting/business techniques and experience. 
Salary ranges are: Librarian Il, $22,500 — $29,250; 
Librarian Ill, $25,500 — $36,975. Excellent fringe 
benefits including tuition exemption and assistance 
with university housing. Deadline for applications 
is Sept. 30. Submit resume, listing 3 references and 
salary requirements, to: Box 35, Butler Library, 
Columbia University, 535 W. 114th St., New 





Director of Libraries 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


The University of Arkansas is seeking nominations and applications for the position of director of 
libraries. This individual is the senior administrative officer for the libraries on the Fayetteville campus 
and reports to the vice chancellor for academic affairs. Responsibilities include administration of a 
1-million-volume library system (comprising Mullins Library, the Fine Arts Library, and the Chemistry 
and Physics libraries); supervision of 27 professional librarians and 46 support staff; management of 
the library budget ($2.3 million for the current fiscal yr.); and coordination of planning with the university 
administration. The position will be available on or before Jan. 1, 1983, at a salary to be negotiated, 
approximately $41,000, commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


The University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, which has a student population in excess of 14,500, offers 
26 doctoral degree programs and 85 master's degree programs, and is the only comprehensive 
institution in the state offering doctoral degrees and professional programs. The university administra- 
tion is committed to the development of an excellent library as a necessary complement to the teaching 
and research programs of the institution. Library resources include membership in OCLC, CRL, and 
AMIGOS, and a computerized database search service. 


Candidates are expected to offer experience in a variety of library positions, a record of success in 
administering an academic research library, and current knowledge of library collection development, 
operations, budgeting, and planning. In addition, the candidate will be committed to providing excellent 
service and will have demonstrated the ability to function effectively with administrators, faculty, 


AnMLS degree (ALA-accredited) is desired; additional academic degrees will enhance applications. 


Preference will be given to candidates with documented leadership ability in the library profession as 
| evidenced by publications, professional associations, and the implementation of innovative and 
? a. - successful programs. 

Alt Applications, with resumes and list of references, must be received prior to Oct. 1. Address all 
gi communications to the following: Dean C. M. Smart, Jr., Chairman, Director of Libraries Search 


zA Committee, Vol Walker Hall 209, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, AR 72701. 
5. : 
i The University of Arkansas is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Commonwealth Conv. Ctr., 221 4th Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. Theme, ‘‘Race to ‘ 
Louisville.” Fee, $30 KLA, SELA mem. $40 
nonmem. full conf.; $15 mem., $20 

nonmem. | day; separate preconf. ratęs. Info.: 
R. Kozlowski, Louisville Free P.L., Fourth 

& York Sts., Louisville 40203 (502-587-8844). 


12: Community Analysis Wkshp., J. F. 
Friedrick (U. Bay) Ctr., Madison, Wis. Spons., 
U. Wis.-Ext. 2 CEUs available. Fee, $195. 
Regis. deadline Oct. 29. Enrollment limited to 
40. Info.: D. Weingand or B. Arnold, UW- 
Ext./Communication Prog., LIS, 610 Langdon 
St., Madison 53706 (608-262-4354). 


December 


1-3: RTSD/CRFILC Authorities Inst. series, 
Marriott Hotel, New Orleans. Spons., 
ALA/RTSD. For catalogers, principal 
catalogers, catalog mgmt. Ins., cataloging 
section/dept. heads, & cataloging admin. 

Fee, $195 RTSD mem.; $210 ALA mem.; $225 
nonmem. Enrollment limited to 150. Advance 


regis. required. Info.: W. Drewett, New Orleans 


Authorities Inst., ALA/RTSD, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944-6780 x319). 


York, NY 10027. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Systems librarian: in cooperation with library 
administrators, analyzes and reviews library oper- 
ations and procedures. Identifies data processing 
hardware and software requirements for the library. 
Writes specifications for systems. Codes and tests 
programs as needed. Manages the library's computer 
systems to assure high reliability, effectiveness, and 
proper maintenance. Designs library automated sys- 
tems, relying on existing available hardware and 
software packages as well as internally developed 
systems. Writes specifications for library systems. 
Identifies EDP equipment Opproprio for library use. 
Writes and documents computer programs. Kaly 
range: $18,700 — $28,900. Qualifications: MLS from 
ALA-accredited library school. Knowledge of biblio- 
graphic control techniques. Knowledge of computer 
applications to bibliographic systems. Knowledge of 
computer hardware and software for library applica- 
tions. Ability to write computer programs. Knowl- 
edge of systems analysis. Ability to communicate well 
orally and in writing. Excellent benefits. Send 
resume indicating position applied for and 3 
letters of reference by Sept. 30 to: Edward S. 
Warfield, Johns Hopkins University, Office of 
Personnel Services, Room 146 Garland Hall, 
Baltimore, MD 21218. AA, EOE. 





Systems librarian. Responsibilities: plan, develop, 
implement, evaluate programs for an integrated 
automated system in support of library operations; 
serve as liaison to state/local computer users groups; 
assist director in preparing budgets, cost analyses, 
library statistics; perform other duties as assigned. 
Required: ALA-accredited MLS, 5 yrs.’ progressively 
responsible academic library experience, good com- 
munications and analytical skills, ability to work 
effectively with groups; experience in library applica- 
tion of computer jonne logy (preferably OCLC or 
RLIN). Minimum salary: $2 008. Faculty status, 12- 
month appointment, 24 days’ vacation, fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume and names of 3 references by 
Oct. 15 to: sigh Paget Palsson, Director of Libraries, 
University of Nevada-Las Vegas, 4505 Mary- 
land Parkway, Las Vegas, NV 89154. EO, AA. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Library education: tenure-track, assistant professor 
or above if warranted by candidate's qualifications. 
Available June or Aug, Salary: $20,000 — 
$30,000 +. Additional for summer teaching. Duties 
are teaching courses in cataloging, including ad- 
vanced level, and other core or advanced courses 
such as the college and university library or subject 
bibliography. Research, professional service. Qualifi- 
cations: ALA-accredited master’s plus doctorate (or 
near completion) in library science or appropriciely 
related field; professional library experience, includ- 
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pts to: Carl F. 
cience, 3087 
Library, The eh er bY of lowa, lowa City, IA 
52247; 3 . An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Library education: 2 positions apan Aug. 1983. 
Assistant or associate professor of library science, 
both tenure track. Teaching areas: information sci- 
ence; communication theory and technology. Appli- 
cant should have special competencies in one or more 
of the following fields, as related to libraries or 
information centers: computer applications; systems 
analysis and design; classification theory and index- 
ing; communication media and services. Doctorate, 
completed or neari Pel, Sebati in library science 
or related field. At least 2 yrs.’ work experience at 
profesignol level. Teaching experience preferred. 
otential for research and publication. Usual teach- 
ing load of 2 courses each semester. Other duties 
include student advising, committee work, supervision 
of student field experiences, research, and publica- 
tion. Minimum salary, $21,000 for assistant profes- 
sor; $26,000 for associate professor. In addition, 
son ii 2 courses in summer term optional at 1/6 of 
salary for academic y TIAA, hospitalization insur- 
ance. Send letter of application, resume, and 3 
letters of reference by Jan. 1, 1983, to: Robert 
Broadus, Chair, Committee on Appointment, Promo- 
tion and Tenure, School of Library Science, Man- 
ning Hall 026Á, The University of North Caroli- 
na at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. The 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is an 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Library science faculty. With proper credentials, 
appointment may be made at assistant professor or 
associate professor level. Current courses associated 
with the position are Medical Subject Analysis, 
Biomedical Community, Health Science Librarianship, 
Special Libraries and the Literature of Science and 
Technology. Appointment above instructor will re- 
quire the PhD and evidence of commitment to 
research. Minimum requirements include a knowledge 
of the medical literature and major biomedical online 
databases. Publications and activities in professional 
associations are a definite g as is teachin 

experience. Salary range: $16,000 — $25,000. Sen 

inquiries with resume and names of 3 current 
references by Nov. 1 to: Bert R. Boyce, Chair, 
Search Committee, School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science, University of Missouri-Columbia, 
Columbia, MO 65211. Equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 





3 positions, library science faculty, the University 
of British Columbia School of Librarianship. The 
School of Librarianship is a graduate professional 
schoo! administering separate 2-yr. programs leadin 
to the degrees of master of library science an 
master of archival studies. impenan retirements will 
create openings for 3 full-time faculty members. The 
school is seeking candidates who will be able to plan 
and teach courses in one or more of these broad 
subject areas: information technology, bibliographic 
control, resources and services for children and 
young people, resources and services for science and 
technology, administration and management. Within 
se subject areas would be such courses as: library 
systems planning and automation, information re- 
trieval, audiovisual materials, records management, 
technical services, descriptive cataloging, subject 
analysis, indexing, research methods, scientific and 
technical literature, reference services for science and 
technology, children’s literature, library services for 
children and young people, school libraries, financial 
and personnel administration. Responsibilities: a nor- 
mal teaching load at the school is 2 or 3 courses per 
term. Faculty members are expected to participate in 
the work of school and university committees; to act 
as advisors to students; to engage in research leadi 
to publication; to contribute to the development o 
the library and archives professions through member- 
ship and work in professional associations and 
learned societies. Qualifications: basic qualifications 
are a professional degree in librarianship or informa- 
tion science from an ALA-accredited institution, or 
vivalent; doctoral studies and/or extensive 
professional experience in libraries or archives. Addi- 
tional desirable qualifications are: graduate study in 
a relevant Pree or discipline; a record of 
research and publication; and teaching experience. 
Position and title: these will be tenure-track appoint- 
ments at the assistant professor level. Salary will be 
based on qualifications and experience, and will 
no less than $34,000. The university provides gener- 
ous pensions, medical and dental plans. In accor- 
dance with Canadian immigration requirements, pri- 
ority will given to Canadian citizens and 
manent residents of Canada. Application clos- 
ing date: Nov. 30. Appointments will be made July 
1, 1983, or sooner. Applications and requests for 
rther information should be addressed to: Basil 
Stuart-Stubbs, Director, School of Lbrorlanihip, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada V6T 1W5; 604-228-4991. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY 
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Columbia University Libraries 


Special Collections Librarian 


Health Sciences Library 


The Health Sciences Library serves the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing, and Public Health, the 
Presbyterian Hospital, and other affiliated health care, instructional, and research programs in the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. The library has a staff of over 40, a collection of approximately 
375,000 volumes, more than 3,100 current journal subscriptions, a large media center, and an annual 
acquisitions budget of about $475,000. The special collections section, formally organized in 1980, 
contains several thousand rare and historical books and periodicals in medicine and its auxiliary 
sciences. The collection has significant holdings in anatomy, comparative anatomy, anesthesiology, 
and plastic surgery. The special collections librarian reports to the assistant health sciences librarian 


for resources & reference services. 


The position manages the operations, collections, and services of the section; provides reference 
service and develops programs of instruction and publicity; coordinates technica! processing, 
bibliographic control, and preservation of materials; develops the collections through purchase and 
donation; works with senior staff to develop funding proposals; oversees exhibits and an annual lecture 
series; maintains relationships with Columbia’s Rare Book & Manuscript Library; will serve as 
secretary-treasurer of a special collections support group now being formed; participates in other 
library activities as required (e.g., assignments at reference desk, service on Serials Selection 


Committee, etc.). 


In addition to an accredited MLS, requirements are: 3—5 yrs.’ experience in rare books librarianship, 
preferably in a health sciences library; knowledge of the literature of the history of medicine; good 
communication skills, both written and oral; working knowledge of at least 2 foreign languages; 
familiarity with fund-raising techniques, grant writing, and support groups; evidence of initiative, 
problem-solving ability, aptitude for planning, and scholarly contribution. Salary ranges are: Librarian Il, 
$20,500 — $26,650; Librarian III $23,500 — $34,075. Excellent fringe benefits, including tuition exemp- 
tion and assistance with relocation and university housing. Deadline for applications is Oct. 31. 
Submit application, listing 3 references and salary requirements, to: Box 35, Butler Library, 
Columbia University, 535 West 114th St., New York, NY 10027. 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer 
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Marketing coordinator. Database publisher seeks 
marketing coordinator for online products. Require- 
ments: experience with search protocol of 3 major 
bibliographic database vendors; familiarity with busi- 
ness databases; public speaking ability; ability to 
demonstrate and train users of online databases. 
Business cares and/or previous marketing expe- 
rience helpful, but not required. Salary approximate- 
n $15,000. Send resume and salary requirements to: 

. C. Fernald, HARFAX Database Publishing, 54 
Church St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Adult services librarian I—Portage (Mich.) Public 
Library. Community is located in Kalamazoo County, 
headquarters for the Upjohn Company. 4 colleges, 
symphony, art center, and other cultural assets 
available in metropolitan area. Master's degree in 
librarianship required, experience preferred. Specific 
job responsibilities: local history experience, refer- 
ence/readers’ service, adult fiction selection. Good 
public personality and ability to work with highl 
age staff. Salary range $17,740—$18 ikg 
3⁄2 days’ vacation, and_ other excellent fringe 
benefits. Submit resume to: Personnel Department, 
7800 Shaver Rd., Portage, MI 49081. EOE. 





Branch librarian for The Woodlands, Texas. Re- 
quirements: 2 yrs.’ public library experience, MLS 
from ALA school; salary $16,000 to start and usual 
ge benefits. This branch serves 30, and has a 
staff of 8. Candidate should have supervisory expe- 
rience. Contact by Oct. 1: David M. Calloway, 
Library Director, POB 579, Conroe, TX; 713-756- 
4484. EOE. 





Cataloger. Experienced cataloger needed for Mont- 
gomery Saua Library in Texas. This position heads 
up a technical service department with 5 employees 
and services a main horory one 2 branches. Success- 
ful candidate will have AlA-accredited MLS with at 
least 2 yrs.’ professional cataloging experience and 
have a track record that shows good leadership skills 
and a wide range of experience in technical services. 
Montgomery County is just north of Houston and the 
fastest growing county in Texas. The noray pen 40 
a 


employees an 

18,000 with usual fringe benefits. 
ept. 15: David II 
Conroe, TX 77301; 713-756-4484. EOE. 








Collection development librarian: pee re- 
sponsibilities—to inventory and 88,000-volume 
collection. Study and evaluate existing library hold- 
ings in terms of community needs. Select books and 
related materials for acquisition. Possible advance- 
ment to administration. Requirements: MLS from 
ALA-accredited library school. Experience in weed- 


ing and inventory helpful, but not required. Sa 
$14,000—$15,000 de e yai 


ependent on education and 


experience. ly to: Thelma Wray, Fort Smi 
Public GrP %1 South 8th, Fort Smith, AR 





Consultant/continuing education coordinator for 
public library system ape 80 public libraries in 13- 
county pranonin rural area of northeast lowa. 
Position requires ALA-accredited MLS and a minimum 
of 3 yrs.’ successful experience in varied public 
library positions including administration. Experience 
with current technology, such 
automated circulation systems is desirable. Librarian 
must possess superior communication skills, energy, 
enthusiasm, and flexibility. Must be able to under- 
stand the special problems and potentialities of 
libraries in towns of a thousand population or less as 
well as those of libraries in larger urban areas. 
Varied duties will include working with the adminis- 
trator in planning based on evaluation research, 
community analysis, to develop innovative a 
oaches to library program enrichment and interli- 
rary cooperation; visiting public libraries on a 


regular basis to provide a wide range of consultant — 


services, necessitating extensive driving in all 5 
weather; organizing and some teaching of continuir 
education courses to library staffs; preparation o 
monr newsletter. Salary a e $18,500 — 
$20,000. Application deadline: Sept. 15. Send 
application, resume, and list of at least 3 references 
to: Beverly Lind, Administrator, Northeastern lowa 
Regional Library System, 619 Mulberry St., 
Waterloo, IA 50703. 





Coordinator, children’s services. Library seeking 
energetic, innovative, and self-motivated individual to 
coordinate total children’s services for main library 
and 2 branches in community serving 52,000. Com- 
munity activities, storytelling, programming, and col- 


lection development are essential. ALA-accredited 


MLS, 4 yrs.’ of. exp. is desired. Sal 5 
$13.573- $19,100. Deadline Aug. 15. Sind fa- hi 


sume to: D. W. Craig, Director, Mentor Public 
Library, 8215 Mentor Ave., Mentor, OH 44060. 





Director: Rock Island Public Library, Rock Island, Ill. 
Responsible for the administration of the main li- 
brary, 3 branches, and bookmobile. ove of 

vad Cities metro area of 400,000. 32 
FTE employees. $747,000 budget. Automated circu- 
lation system being installed, building remodeling 
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and expansion planned. Qualifications: ALA-accredit- Head of adult services, Massillon Public "ibrary 
ed MLS; 5 yrs.’ experience as library administrator; Salary $15,000 per yr. Required are an ALÁ- 
proven ability to maintain good rapport with govern- accredited MLS, 3 yrs.’ experience, preferably in an 
mental officials, library boards, and community adult service department of a medium- or large-size 
groups; and familiarity with automation and building public library. rching for enthusiastic, well-read 
planning. Salary minimum $25,000, negotiable de- rson with strong grounding in reference service. 

on qualifications and experience. Liberal ill manage adult service department, gt inde oo, WA 

nefits. Position open immediately. Applica- employees. Will work closely with director. Reply by 
tion deadlihe Sept. 30. Send detailed resume Sept. 30 with resume, names, addresses, and phone 
including list of references to: Joan McAdams, numbers of 3 current references, and credentials, if 
Administrative Assistant, Rock Island Public Li- available, to: Camille Leslie, Dir., Massillon Public 
brary, 4th Ave. and 19th St., Rock Island, IL pret 208 Lincoln Way East, Massillon, OH 
61 309-788-7627. Equal-opportunity employ- 44646. 
er. 

taxon ot laren ace Mose Public Li- 
Extension services librarian. Great River Regional ary. salary 9t4, per yr. Snallenging position 
Library, St. Cloud, Minn., consolidated 6-county peg tig: On ALA-accredited MLS degree and expe- 
library system with 20 branches, one million circula- rience in children’s services in a medium- to large-size 
tion, 1983 budget of $1.5 million. Supervises public library. Equivalent experience may be consid- 
branch, bookmobile, and mail-a-book operations. ered in place of graduate degree in library science. 
Position reports to director and is member of Dynamic individual sought, responsible for supervi- 
management team. Starting salary $20,484 with sion of 4 employees, programming, outreach, and 
Jan. 1983 increase. Qualifications: MLS or accept- book selection. Must have strong commitment to 
able educational equivalent; 4 yrs.’ diversified public ees range of library service to children. Reply 
library experience, with 2 yrs.’ supervisory expe- BY ept. 30 with resume, names, addresses, and 
rience in a branch or bookmobile operation; under- hone numbers of 3 current references, and cr eden- 
standing of rural needs and lifestyle; ability to tials if available to: Camille Leslie, Dir., Massillon 
acquire a Minnesota state driver's license; ability to Public Library, 208 Lincoln Way East, Massillon, 
nd communicate. Person with automation and 44646. 

public relations skills will be enthusiastically consid- 
med. Apply by sepi A oy sending selec pi Librarian |. Primary duties in reference but some 
fpP Be Mae. Comnck: Dietik ABs River responsibilities in all phases of library work. Small 


i : ' library serving a population of 82,000 with a 
ional Library, 405 West St. Germain, St. ounty Oe POPU r 
Cloud, MN 56301. budget of $26 


0,000. Staff of 13. erent located: 
rs. from coast, 2 hrs. from mountains, 45 minutes 
from state capitol. MLS from ALA-accredited library 


Head, home reading department. Administers sone A i ER ge 112000 pis A ag fringe 
circulating adult collection and services. Salary resume and letter of application b Nev: 1 te; 
Poe ee plus pi benefits. Require- Direcier. Oran shurg png Y rary, P.O. 
ments: om -accredit rogram, minimum 3 hey 
rs. of appropriate public library experience Drawer 1367, Orangeburg, SC 29116-1367. 
ocumented ability. Applications close Sept. 
15. For further info., send applications with 3 Library administrator needed for Parlin-Ingersoll 
references to: City Librarian, Decatur Public Li- 

brary, 247 E. North, Decatur, IL 62523. 





Library, Canton, Ill. Serves 15,000 urban-rural 
population. Library receives sufficient funds from 
endowment to support top-quality library program. 
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Library Development 














New York State Library 
Search Reopened 


Location: Albany, N.Y. 
Salary: $43,723 — $52,703 


Exceptional opportunity in nation’s most comprehensive library program, including 7,700 
libraries and library systems; new programs with academic, school, and health science 
libraries. 19 professional staff; LSCA and $44-million state aid program; planning and 
coordinating to meet expanding needs and changing technologies. Requires graduate 
degree in librarianship; 8 yrs.’ post-graduate, professional experience, at least 3 yrs. in an 
administrative position demonstrating leadership and directing fiscal and program planning 
as a chief officer or head of a major division in a state library agency, a system, or a major 
library which participates in a network. 


For more information and detailed job description, please call 518-474-4964. Or send your 
resume and references by Sept. 15 to: Director of Personnel, Box 12. 


New York State Education Dept 


Room 364, EBA, Washington Avenue, Albany, NY 12234 
an affirmative action /equal Opportunity employer 
Matta TREN OE RE 





Participation in OCLC and a multitype library fate 
sire creative, energetic administrator with demon- 
strated organizational, personnel, programming, 
building, and automation skills. Responsibilities in- 
clude: supervision of staff, budget preparation, com- 
munity liaison work, program planning and imple- 
mentation, public relations, ng expansion as 
well as general administration of the total abe 
program. Attractive library building in community 3 
minutes from Peoria, Ill.—3⁄4 hrs. from Chicago. 
Required: ALA-accredited MLS and at least 2 yrs.’ 
administrative experience. Salary range $20,000 — 
$26,000 plus benefits, one month’s vacation. pli- 
cations must be received Py Sept. 30. Send letter 
of application, resume, and 3 references to: Char- 
rend qvansickle, 246 W. Elm St., Canton, IL 








Library director. Collier cont (Fla.) Public Library 
with headauarters library in Naples, 5 branches (4 
owned and 1 rented) serving 88,000 with annual 
budget $740,000. Budgets, personnel, public rela- 
tions, services, and programs. Director retiring, 
position open Nov. 1. Meister’s degree in library 
science and a minimum of 3 yrs.’ full-time library 
experience. 35-hr. wk., good benefits. Start 
$19,766 — $21,743 depending on experience. Letter 
of interest, resume, and references to: Donald W. 
Norton, Public Services Division Administrator, 990 
Fifth Ave. N., Naples, FL 33940. EOE. 





Library director—Davenport (lowa) Public Library 
(population 101,000; part of Quad Cities). Work is 
performed under general direction of pollcy-incking 
oard of Trustees. Staff of 35 FTE, circulation 
561,000, annual budget $955,000. Main library 
constructed 1968, one branch, one bookmobile, 
OCLC installation, regional resource center. Respon- 
sible for direction of library program, budget prep- 
aration, staff supervision, coordination of coopera- 
tive activities with participating libraries, develop- 
ment and implementation of service programs. Re- 
vires master’s degree in library science from an 
LA-accredited institution; 8— 10 yrs.’ experience in 
rofessional public library work, 4 of which have 
n in management paons indicating growth in 
authority and responsibilities. Experience with com- 
puterized library operations helptul; good communi- 
cation skills; ability to work well with diverse commu- 
nity groups; strong orientation toward public 
programming for all ages; enthusiasm, creativity. 
trong people skills are important. Salary: 
$25,476 — $36,372 depending on qualifications and 
experience, plus excellent benefits. Application 
eadline Oct. 15. Send current resume registered 
mail, return receipt requested, to: Kay Beyer, Secre- 
tary to SEARCH COMMITTEE, Davenport Public 
Library, 321 Main St., Davenport, IA 52801. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 





Library director for suburban community of 36,000. 
Member Subr. Libr. Sys. Staff of 16 FTE. Budget: 
$300,000. CLSI circ. system. ALA-accredited MLS 
plus experience in library administration, automation 
and budgeting. Salary from $20,000. Forward 
resume and salary history by Oct. 1 to: Richard 
McGowan, Search Committee, Harvey Public Li- 
brary, 155th St. & Turlington, Harvey, IL 60426. 





Library system administrator. The Racine County 
Library System administrator is the administrative 

d of a single-county system with headquarters in 
Racine, Wis. Responsibilities include planning, organ- 
izing, evaluating, and implementing programs to 
meet the needs of the 5 member libraries. Must be 
enthusiastic in dealing with people in varied govern- 
mental and library settings. Potential for se 
ment of a multicounty system is excellent. MLS 
degree from accredited school plus 5 yrs.’ profession- 
al experience, 3 yrs.’ administrative experience desir- 
able. Salary range: negotiable from $25,000. Excel- 
lent benefits. Send resume by aoe 15 to: 
ean Nichols, 914 Lake Ave., Racine, WI 





Local history division head: plans, directs, and 
controls operation of local history & genealogy 
ivision to provide current local historical information 
and to assist patrons in genealogical research. 
Master's of library science from an ALA-accredited 
library school, plus 3 yrs.’ experience. Salary 
$1,373/month. Apply before Oct. 15 to: Human 
Resources Officer, Pikes Peak bray District, POB 
1579, Colorado Springs, CO 80901; 303-473- 
2080 x200. 





Music librarian to provide general reference ser- 
vice, select and catalog musical materials, and 
coordinate series of performing arts Brogan. Must 
be able to write grant proposals, deal with grant 
oviders, and work irregular hours. MLS and some 
nowledge of music required. Salary $14,072— 
$16,850. A one-yr. position beginning Oct. 22 and . 
to fill leave-of-absence. Send letter and resume 
before Sept. 26 to: Robert J. Cain, rion 
Public Library, Fitchburg, MA 01420. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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Public library director, Warren, Ohio. For medium- 
size county district library yoe Headquarters 
building of 56,000 square ft., 11 yrs. old. 2 county 
branches establi since 1977, one bookmobile 
and van. Staff of 41 FTE, including 6 professionals. 
Circulation 425,365, an annual budget of over 
,000. Member of OHIONET. Responsible for 
direction of library program, budget preparation, 
and long-range planning. Qualifications: MLS from 
AlA-accredited library school; 5 yrs.’ experience in a 
management position or any equivalent combination 
of experience and training which provides the re- 
quir josey a skills, and abilities. Knowledge of 
computerized library operations and related technical 


CONSUMER 
CLASSIES 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: New Grove Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. Editor, S. Sadie. 20 volumes. $1,550, 
includes postage. Contact: Janet Bioy, 16 Fair- 
mount Way, Guney, MA 02169; 617-471-9052. 


NEW YORK TIMES MICROFILM 1971 and 1972, 
$500 each year. Jan. — April 1973 $150. Contact: 
Eric Greenfeldt, Princeton Public Library, 65 Wither- 
spoon St., Princeton, NJ 08540; 609-921-7093. 


INSTANT LIBRARY. Approx. 25,000 titles, all new 
professional, scientific, technical, medical, and schol- 
arly areas. Art, behav. sci., business, computers, 
chemistry, education, history, medicine, natural sci- 
ence, sics, political science, psychology, urban 
ies, and more. Comprehensive collection of new 
(1978 — present) and current titles. Wide representa- 
tion of publishers. No secondhand or remainders. 
Perfect for new or expanding college or research 
library. Professional Book Center, P.O. Box 298, 
Alexandria, VA 22314, Attn.: Instant Library. 


EE 


WANTED 


ne 


os STOCKS AND: BONDS vaoa: Hg prias 
id, any quantity. Also, autograpns, itical pins, 
Fp S, Asantet Paul Longo, Box 450-AL, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


VOLUMES OF NEWSPAPERS purchased. Collections 
of any size. HUGHES’, 2410 North Hills Dr., 
Williamsport, PA 17701. 


ee SS 


MAGAZINES. | buy pre-1940 popular magazines 
—tladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Satevepost, Colliers, Vogue, Harper's Weekly, 
Motion Picture, and many other titles. Leon Williams, 
467 Portland, St. Paul, MN 55102. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. let a gory 
o 


search for your o.p. titles. American or reign. 
Inquiries for mgs titles or desiderata lists receive 

sonal and diligent attention, if given to us 
exclusively for a specific time. Paul A. troock, Box 
126, Jericho, NY 11753. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
search, reasonable prices from International Book- 
poe Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, CA 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE RUSSIAN AND SLAV- 
IC BOOKS. Catalogs sent free-of-charge (please 
ify Russian or English transliteration); or visit our 
oom M-F, 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. Russica Book 
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developments preferred. Good communication skills; 
ability to work well with community groups; strong 
orientation toward pare programming for all on 
in main and branches. Salary from $24,000, de- 

nding on qualifications. Benefits include health 
insurance, liberal vacation and holidays, state pen- 
sion plan. App'icarions are requested not later 
than Oct. 15; position available April 1, 1983. 
Please send resume, 3 references, and availability for 
interview to: Lawrence E. Pogue, Personnel Commit- 
tee, Warren-Trumbull County Public Ubrany, 
A on ning Ave. NW, Warren, OH 44483- 


& Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York, NY 
10003. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


FOOTLOOSE LIBRARIAN newsletter. U.S. & over- 
seas librarian network makes travel affordable: 
housing, guides, more. Free issue. FLN, Box 972, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440. 


aa 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA BINT. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC. 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 188 
Please submit your fists of Duplicates for Sale. We 
buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and 
languages. No single issues wanted. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, peri- 
odicals, 1810 to date. We buy, sell, exchange. 
Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social science and humanities. Please 
send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, P.O. Box 
32363, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 


MARV BROADBENT, Beltsville, MD 20705-0996. 
Government publications. Standing single, subscrip- 
tion, and search orders. 301-937-8846. 
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PERIODICALS bought and sold. J.S. Canner & Co., 
49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 
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ALFRED JAEGER, INC., DEPT. AL, 66 Austin Blvd., 
Commack, 11725. COMPREHENSIVE PERI- 
ODICAL BACK-VOLUME SERVICE including out-of- 
print journals and microforms. 
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SEARCH SERVICES are one of our specialties. 

Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
int. Albert J. pian Inc., Box 352, White Plains, 
Y 10602-0352; 914-948-0138. 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COLLECTIONS, SCHOLAR- 
LY JOURNALS, AND SERIALS of the Sciences and 
Humanities in every Western, Slavic, and Oriental 
language, current and out-of-print. Send sales and 
want lists to KRAUS PERIODICALS, Rt. 100, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, BOOK COLLECTIONS 
bought & sold. my Alper, Inc., 274 White Plains 
Rd., Eastchester, N 16707. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, AND RARE RUSSIAN 
BOOKS. Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., is the only 
store of its kind in the U.S., carrying all titles written 
& published in the Russian language in the Free 
Western World, as well as out-of-print and rare 
Russian & Slavic books. We serve the general public 
as well as most major public & university libraries in 
the U.S. We buy Russian & Slavic duplicates. AV 
materials available. Catalogs sent free-of-charge 

lease specify Russian or English transliteration, 

ur showroom is open M-F, 9 to 7; Sat. 11 to 
Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003. 


MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMS for media centers. 
Send $1 for further information. Write: Media Center 


Supervisor, technical services. Responsible for 
order, catalog, and circulation departments, and 
book processing unit. Salary $28,346 — $34,453 
plus standard benefits. Requirements: MSLS from 
AlA-accredited program, knowledge of computer- 
ized circulation and technical services operations 
desirable. Appropriate experience tor administer staff 
and acquisitions et of $200,000 with document- 
ed ability. Applications close Sept. 15. For further 
info., send application with 3 references to: Ci 
Librarian, Decatur Public Library, 247 E. North, 
Decatur, IL 62523. 


Factory, 4000 Annie Laurie Dr., Greensboro, NC 
27408. 


s 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS—TV. 5 color 
TV spots promoting public libraries. Preview prints 
available in 3⁄4” video cassette or 16mm film. Bay 
Area Library and Information System, 3121 Diablo 
Ave., Hayward, CA 94545. 


PATRON |.D./SECURITY ACCESS CARDS. Large 
selection of materials—custom formats. Card manu- 
facturing equipment also available. Toll-free outside 
California -227-2121, collect in California 415- 
232-6200 or write: Identification Card Sales, Data 
oan sition, Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 


BAR CODE/OCR LABELS to support all automated 
circulation and inventory control systems. Highest 
quality phototypesetting and adhesive products, first- 
scan any: competitive prices, and 30-day or 
less delivery. Toll-free outside California 800- 27- 
2121, collect in California 415-232-6200 or write: 
Optical Scanning Sales, Data Composition, Inc., 
1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 94801. 


MICROCOMPUTERS IN LIBRARIES. Proceedings 
from CLASS workshop, May 20—21, San Francisco 
available on audio cassette. 10 cassettes, boxed. 
$60/set prepaid; $50 for CLASS members. Order 
from CLASS, oaar TW, 1415 Koll Circle, Svite 101, 
San Jose, CA 95112-4698. 


2-DAY CATALOG CARD duplication service. Libna 
Cards, Ltd., P.O. Box 993, Charles, MO 63302; 
314-946-6224. 


MEXICAN monographs and serials. Government 
ublications. Free referral service and book lists. 
lective blanket order service for academic libraries. 

MACH, e an tado Postal 7-854, Delegacion Cuahte- 

moc, 06700, Mexico, D.F. 


BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guarant to exc library bar 
code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low prices. For more information, write or 
call collect: ID RECALL, 1990 North California 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 415-930-8925. 


PUT SEARS TO WORK. Only $39.95 for 1,222 
“see” and “see also” cards for typical school and 
ublic library, plus manual/list of headings with 
ewey nos. Woods Library Pub. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


PATRON & I.D. CARDS ... All 5, pitis and 
vinyl. Call collect or write: ID RECALL, 1 North 
California Boulevard, Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 
415-930-8925. 


CATALOG CONVERSION: your records, converted 
to a machine-readable format. Fast, inexpensive. 
Maxwell sg! Systems (MLS), Suite 206, 186 
Alewife Brook Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02138. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA CONVERSION: catalog re- 
cords converted to MARC Il, OCLC/MARC, and other 
computer formats. Database extraction and refor- 
matting of existing tape files. Call toll-free 800-325- 
4984 or write: ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDING, 

INC., 140 Weldon Pkwy., St. Louis, MO 63043. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF 
PICTURES & SLIDES by Stanford J. Green, Little 
Books & Co., 5892 E. Jefferson Ave., Dept. AL, 
Denver, CO 80237. Over 2,000 classifications, 8 
sections; some are pictorial, nature, travel, photo- 
journalism. A comprehensive reference guide. 11.95 
lus $1.50 postage & handling; outside U.S. $2.50. 
ibraries & museums 20% discount. 
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TRAIN EVERY EMPLOYEE with Sparkle! PR for 
Library Staff ($5.00) by Virginia Baeckler. 
SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 
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Meanwhile, work also goes on in other 
project areas. Participants have decided on a 
joint authority file for the linked systems; a 
master copy of the authority file will be 
stored at LC. The LC Name Authorities 
Cooperativé Project (NACO), in which se- 
lected libraries create authority records and 
put them directly into LC’s online file or 
send them by mail, will have an added 
dimension: some WLN and RLG members 
will be able to create authority records 
through their respective utilities for addition 
to the joint file. 

Ray DeBuse, WLN manager of develop- 
ment in library services, said networks must 
extend the economies of scale they have 
already attained. ‘‘The SNI is not going to be 
used just to exchange authority records 
among. three systems,’’ he Said. ‘tI hope we 
can move to an era in which the [computer] 
linkage is there and different applications can 
continue to be developed.’’ 

DeBuse said online data transfer could 
extend from exchanging full bibliographic 
and authority reCords to performing interli- 
brary loan transactions online regardless of 
the system used, and linking all types of 
vendors and libraries. Local systems running 
on microcomputers could be integrated into 
network activity as well, he said. 

Other countries also are investigating data 
exchange between different computers. 
BIBSYS is a working prototype system 
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TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 


connecting computers of universities in Nor- 
way. And in Canada, the National Library 
and other libraries are part of a bibliographic 
interest group working toward online inter- 
change (AL, June, p. 398). A 


Library Administration and Management 
Association, Circulation Services Section. 


Beyond automated circulation: 
still a twilight zone 


Hundreds of libraries first tasted automa- 
tion in the form of a circulation control 
system. Many of them are now considering 
automation of other library functions and 
finding that beyond circulation are many 
paths but few guideposts. 

The lack of consensus among administra- 
tors and system designers about the world 
beyond circulation is especially apparent in 
the areas of ‘‘integration’’ and ‘*interface,’’ 
two buzzwords many people use inter- 
changeably to describe the ideal library 
automation environment. 

Many—but not all—say any automated 
system, whether circulation, acquisitions, 
serials control, or an online catalog, should 
be able to interface with other systems within 
and outside the library. Underlying the issue 
of integration is the question of standards. 
Without standards for online records, auto- 
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(left) helps explain how graduate students are 
oriented to the Texas A&M University Library. 
Listening is Laine Farley, library instruction 
coordinator at the University of Califor- 
nia/Riverside. 














mation experts say, system interfaces are 
impossible. ; 

Ed Brownrigg, director of the division of 
library automation at the University of Cali- 
fornia, championed integrated systems, but 
predicted that in five years library computers 
will be ‘‘talking to each other across data- 
bases.” He pointed out that not using a 
Standard record in circulation systems can 
Stymie future efforts to integrate such a 
system with an online catalog or other 
function. 

Urging continuation of standards work, 
particularly in the local information and 
holdings fields of MARC records, Brown- 
rigg said ‘‘there’s no question we can rely 
upon the MARC record for a long time.’’ But 
though we start with a MARC record, he 
Said, we have to end up with something 
accessible to users. 

Hugh Atkinson, university librarian at the 
University of [linois/Urbana-Champaign, 
disputed what he considers an overemphasis 
on national online record standards. ‘‘The 
biggest evil perpetrated in systems design is 
that local access is not as important as 
adhering to national standards,” he argued. 

Maintaining that a database should not be 
more important than patron access, he sug- 
gested modifying standards to make them 
‘‘more reasonable’’ and still provide ade- 
quate access to patrons. In the same vein, 
Atkinson predicted ‘‘nothing less than cha- 
os’’ if vendors and libraries use a full MARC 
record for online orders. 

Referring to a predicted revolution in 
computer technology in the next 10 years, 
Atkinson said smaller and more accurate 
technology developed for other purposes will 
also be applicable to libraries, The improved 
technology will enable them to mechanize 
‘‘housekeeping’’ processes at low costs. And 
in light of what could prove to be rapid 
technological change and progress toward 
decentralized access, Atkinson asked: Is 
Standardization worth it? 

The demand in such an advanced techno- 
logical environment will be for integrated 
indexing, he said, and for libraries to tailor 
records to local needs by adding local sub- 
jects, forms of name, and other data. Integra- 
tion of library systems will then arise out of 
practice rather than theory, at the point where 
the library and patron meet, he concluded. 

Mary Ghikas, assistant commissioner at 
the Chicago Public Library, said although 
most librarians assume integrated is better, 
they should be generally wary about it. She 
described some factors influencing the 
choice to integrate, among them, integrating 
a new system with an older one. When do 
you stop upgrading an older system— 
whether it’s integrated with other systems or 
not—and start over, she asked. 

Accurate measurement of system perfor- 
mance is even more elusive as systems 
multiply, thus making it difficult to prove 
integrated systems are worth their cost. 
Multiple online systems blur traditional ad- 


(Continued on p. 528.) 
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The superior serials 
management system 
that evolves with your changing needs. 


AXON o DATALINX for direct access 
tocomputerized Faxon data 
bases and files. 

o LINX SC-10 for on-line check-in 

could and claiming. 


o LINX for instantaneous elec- 


tronic messages and comprehensive, 
ave on-line training. 


Get the complete story 


on LINX. There’s no 
created al 
Mail coupon to: Faxon, 

15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 
02090 USA 

Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in 
Mass. and Canada) 
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ALA Conference report 
ministrative lines in libraries, and change the 
way people see their jobs, Ghikas said. 
“And how people see their jobs has a 
tremendous impact on system success.’’ She 
also decried the lack of standards beyond the 
MARC record, saying that lack adds to the 
debatability of integrating systems. 
Library consultant Rob McGee, who is 
also deputy systems librarian at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, singled out authority control 
in local systems as a primary obstacle facing 
System designers. McGee cautioned that 
interfaces are not easily changed and are 
difficult to use if they are too complex. One- 
time and ongoing costs of interfacing can be 
high, he said, so it’s important for libraries 
to understand their choices and plan 
thoroughly. [A 





Public Library Association Executive Board. 
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New principles statement cites 


| uniqueness of public libraries 


The nation’s public librarians and trustees 
have a new document designed to help them 
appreciate, develop, and demonstrate the 
role of public libraries in the U.S. today. 

“The Public Library, Democracy’s Re- 
source: A Statement of Principles,” adopted 
by the PLA Board July 13, is the product of a 
Public Library Principles Task Force created 
in 1980. PLA formed the task force to fill a 
philosophical vacuum created when the 1966 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Sys- 
tems were superseded. A concise ‘‘ratio- 
nale’’ for public libraries was still needed, 
and the task force produced a first draft in 
1981. After two sets of hearings on the draft, 
which was published in Public Libraries 
(Winter 1981), a final document was adopted 
by the PLA board. 

That document, meant to be flexible and 
responsive to a broad range of changing 
needs, will be published in the Fall 1982 
issue of Public Libraries. Among its high- 
lights are statements stressing the uniqueness 
of the public library institution and its multi- 


| ple, evolving roles: 


‘“Only the public library provides an open 
and non-judgmental environment in which 
individuals and their interests are brought 
together with the universe of ideas and 
information. ”’ 

‘*, . . Public libraries . . . serve the entire 
community as a center for reliable informa- 
tion; they provide opportunity and encour- 
agement for children, young adults, and 
adults to educate themselves continuously; 
they create opportunities for recreation and 
personal enrichment; and they provide a 
place where inquiring minds may encounter 
the rich diversity of concepts so necessary for 
a democratic society whose daily survival 
depends on the free and competitive flow of 
ideas.”’ 

‘*. . . As the forms in which ideas and 
information are stored change, and will 
continue to change, the challenge of making 


the widest possible range of information 


RIA 





accessible to all remains constant.’’ 

Task Force members are Kenneth F. Du- 
chac, Jean Barry Molz, Margaret E. Monroe, 
Samuel F. Morrison, Patrick M. O’Brien, 
W. Boyd Rayward, Gail M. Sage, Joseph F. 
Shubert, and Ronald A. Dubberly, chair. 


is) 


Reference and Adult Services Division, Adult 
Library Materials Committee. 


Prognosis: Libraries will acquire 
the trash patrons love to read 


As Nora Rawlinson (Baltimore County 
Public Library) pointed out to an audience of 
some 800, the debate over whether or not to 
include popular trash in library collections is 
as old as the public library movement, with 
early trash advocates including Dana and 
Cutter. While awaiting ultimate revelation 
on the subject, libraries throughout the nation 
are providing readers with romances and 
other desired pop reading and concentrating 
on the question: How can we provide this 
service well? 

For some, ‘‘well’’ means getting enough 
copies. Rawlinson’s BCPL bought 675 








Upbeat conference. It wasn’t hard to find 
smiling faces at the convention center; after 
all, the sun was out, the city was friendly, and 
the headaches at home seemed far away. 
Left, Charles Brown (Public Library of Colum- - 
bus and Franklin County, Ohio) and above, 
Laureen Bowman (Farmington Community 
Library, Mich.). Bowman was one of four 1982 
3M/JMRT Professional Development grant 
winners. 


copies of Helen Van Slyke and James El- 
ward’s Public Smiles, Private Tears. For 
others, it means choosing the best of the 
trash—which, without any regular reviewing 
service, calls for good rapport with trash 
afficionados. Still others define ‘‘well’’ as 
cataloging trash in the collection, at least the 
hardcovers. ‘‘Trash readers have a right to 
bibliographic access!” cried one member of 
the audience. 

Rudolph Bold (Queens Borough Public 
Library), who made his trash-in-the-library 
advocacy widely known in a magazine arti- 
cle, reiterated his theory that pop collections 
are necessary if a full cross section of the 
community is to be drawn to the library. 
Bold has doubled his circulation with such 
collections. 

A scholar who has studied compulsive 
romance readers had some interesting find- 
ings to share with the audience. Such read- 
ers, reported Janice Radway (Univ. of 
Penn.), tend to be women who feel angry 
about the demands on them as housewives 
and mothers. The romances are read as a 
compensating self-indulgence, personally 
satisfying, but not upsetting to the household 
structure. The romances help them feel 
‘‘cared for,’’ especially those romances por- 
traying perfect androgynous lovers who 
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would give a woman the appreciation and 
attention she deserves. The readers prefer 
female characters who are intelligent, Rad- 
way found. 

Librarians, she advised, should not deny 
what patrons want and need; but they can 
advocate better books serving the same 
needs, or use romances as a springboard to 
other consciousness-raising activities. 

One librarian who advocates better books 
for human needs is a Darien (Conn.) Public 
Library staffer who calls herself Jenny **The- 
Classics-Will-Circulate’’ Hermenze. In a 
well publicized experiment, Hermenze dis- 
played fresh, attractive editions of classics 
next to bestsellers on the popular reading 
shelves. It worked. Sense and Sensibility, for 
example, circulated 30 times in 18 months. 

‘You're doing readers a disservice by 
serving popular tastes to the exclusion of 
better reading,” said Hermenze. ‘‘The re- 
sponsibilities of librarians include an educa- 
tional mission based on in-depth knowledge 
of books. Drugstores are not good models for 
library service, and making better books 
available only through interlibrary loan is no 
solution.”’ is 





Collection Management and Development Com- 
mittee of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division Resources Section, with the RTSD Seri- 
als Section and Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries Asian and African Section. 


Resource sharing: Libraries are 
going for it with (tempered) gusto 


Jutta Reed-Scott of Dartmouth College 
underscored the library community's com- 
mitment to resource sharing in noting the 
enormous growth of cooperative arrange- 
ments among libraries—a 6l-percent in- 
crease over the past five years. 

Introducing a program on ‘‘collection 
management decisions in a resource sharing 
environment,’’ Scott asked speakers to ad- 
dress both opportunities and problems. 

Put simply by David Stam (Research 
Libraries, New York Public Library), the 
problems are two: quantity and quality. The 
glut of ‘‘too much information running 
through my brain . . . too much information 
driving me insane’’ (the lyrics are from the 
song Information by the Police) is apparent 
even to the new wave, a segment of culture 
not usually thought to be overly concerned 
with the problems of libraries. 

To distinguish true and meaningful infor- 
mation from the useless, to introduce some 
measure of selectivity into the management 
of our collections, is the quality problem. As 
its analog, Stam recommends the ‘6th Sal- 
ly” in Stanislaw Lem’s Cyberiad. Complete 
coverage has always been an illusory notion; 
‘such a goal remains chimerical’’ and 
undesirable. 

The many active resource-sharing arrange- 
ments—and an even greater amount of lip 
service to the ideals of cooperation—do not 
allay altogether the doubts and criticisms, the 
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cogent arguments against resource sharing. 
Chief among these is the belief that resource 
sharing is cumbersome, unreliable, frustrat- 
ing, and more costly than its alternative. 

But if the goal is to assure adequate 
coverage of significant research materials, 
the goal, apparently, of the Research Librar- 
ies Group (RLG) Collection Management 
Committee chaired by Stam, then resource 
sharing will be its vehicle. At least three 
assumptions underly that RLG committee’s 
work: its members are engaged in a voluntary 
association based on enlightened self inter- 
est, it must establish an effective means of 
communication (i.e., online links), and it 
defines collection management as a combi- 
nation of collection building and collection 
preservation. To guide agreements on the 
assignment of primary collecting responsibil- 
ities, the committee has developed a tool, a 
methodology of collection analysis, the con- 
spectus of collections by which members 
identify the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of their collections. Beset by the 
unresolved problem of uniform approach, 
the work nevertheless has a most important 
advantage in allowing the participants to 
learn more about their own collections. 

Not withstanding the alleged elitism of 
research libraries, a great chain of access 
exists, and resource sharing must grow from 
the strong local base of individual institutions 
—hence, the title of Stam’s talk, ‘“Think 
Globally, Act Locally.” 

Francis Buckley (Detroit PL) presented 
more nuts and bolts in his description of a 
typical large urban public library, acting 
locally to serve a local constituency, and 
existing as one link in a larger whole, the 
statewide system of hierarchical consortia. 


This multi-type network includes a statewide - 


interlibrary lending operation that is orga- 
nized into regions of cooperation and bol- 
stered by distribution of a microfiche union 
list of serials. Buckley attributes the high hit 
rate for serials interlibrary loan to this list. At 
the same time, Detroit PL engages in cooper- 


ative acquisitions (e.g., with Wayne State. 


University’s Law and Medical Schools) to 
reduce duplication in collections. And a Task 
Force on Cooperative Acquisitions at the 
statewide level is pursuing collection analy- 
sis as described earlier by David Stam. 
Though interlibrary lending is admittedly 
reactive, Buckley recognizes its use in evalu- 
ating systems and collections for future, 
proactive, resource sharing based on the 
deliberate shaping of collections. 

Ginny Richey (Monroe County, Ind., PL) 
spoke from the perspective of the small 
institution in a resource-sharing environ- 
ment. Her 30,000-item collection of chil- 
dren’s books has become more useful and 
more used as a result of the contact and 
alignment—and loss of isolation—brought 
about by the acceptance of a new attitude 
embracing cooperation. 

Chief among the tools used to coordinate 
resources is Richie’s collection development 


(Continued on p. 530.) 


Library logo fever spreads 

Sales of the blue-and-white national 
library symbol on T-shirts, tote bags, 
mugs, and other wares could help pro- 
mote libraries nationwide, predicts Bob 
Garen, chair of the new Library Logo 
Implementation Committee. 

In Philadelphia, sample logo items 
worth $16,000 sold out even before 
Council voted to adopt the symbol. “I'm 
being besieged with requests for T-shirts 
from nuns and mugs from everybody,” 
Garen told the Executive Board July 15. 





The idea of a national symbol to in- 
crease public awareness of libraries 
originated at the White House Confer- 
ence on Library and Information Services 
in 1979. To follow up on the WHCLIS 
recommendation, ALA President Betty 
Stone set up a task force headed by 
Dorothy Pollet Gray of the Library of 
Congress. The task force chose the logo 
developed by the Western Maryland 
Public Libraries after studying interna- 
tional library signs and symbols. 

As task force members explained at 
President Stone’s program July 10, they 
believe the logo is eyecatching, instantly 
understood, aesthetically pleasing, and 
easily reproduced. Stone told Council: 
“The purpose ... is to help people an- 
swer the simple question: ‘Where's the 
library?’ We hope it will be used on street 
signs, parking lot signs, outside libraries, 
on campuses, on highways and byways.” 

The Exec Board granted Garen’'s re- 
quest for a $4,000 advance to finance a 
committee meeting Aug. 16—17 in Chi- 
cago and a trip to the annual meeting of 
WHCLIST in Atlanta Sept. 24—25. “We 
hope to pay our way as we go,’ Garen 
says. His committee plans to launch a 
two-year promotion and merchandizing 
campaign at state association confer- 
ences this fall. AL will publish ordering 
information next month. 

“| think the logo fever indicates we've 
all been wanting to get together on some- 
thing,” says Garen, who coordinates ser- 
vice to shut-ins and retirees at the Detroit 
Public Library. 
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ALA Conference report 
policy. Eight years ago the acquisitions 


policy was seen almost exclusively as an` 


instrument to confuse the library client who 
complained about collections; today, the 
collection development policy is a tool for 
collection evaluation and for communication 
among consortium members. The ability to 
predict the scope of member collections 
allows a more judicious response to the 
question, ‘‘What do we buy?” Refined 
knowledge of the purposes of member col- 
lections and of their intended audiences 
(e.g., the Newbery-Caldecott books at Indi- 
ana University vs. the same books at Monroe 
County PL) has allowed Richie, in her 
microcosm, not to save dollars, but to spend 
them in a logical way. —Will Goodwin 


is) 


Reference and Adult Services Division. 


““Burn-out” session pulls ’em in 


Every seat was filled, every floor space, 
and the doorways. Would it have been so 
crowded if the program had been titled, 
*‘Situational Anxiety in a Service Profes- 
sion’ instead of ‘‘Burn-out . . .’’? 

Situational Anxiety, the title of Herbert 
Freudenberger’s forthcoming book about 
burn-out (a term he coined), may be a more 
precise term for the phenomenon. What it 
consists of, according to Sarah Watstein 
(New York University) is a complex or 
cluster of physical, emotional, and mental 
exhaustion arising out of environmental con- 
ditions of the job. She emphasizes that burn- 
out is indeed situational and not disposi- 
tional. But at the same time she describes a 


Are you chronically fatigued? Irritable? Cyni- 
cal? Abusive? Detached? Bored? Then you 
may be suffering from burn-out, and Sarah 
Watstein offers a bibliotherapeutic ERIC list of 
literature on the subject. 
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dispositional syndrome—call it dedicated 
public service librarianitis—characterizing 
those most vulnerable to burn-out. 

The causes? Consider the familiar scenario 
of the dedicated reference librarian, by na- 
ture people oriented (having chosen human 
services), working too long in emotionally 
taxing work, under too many demands from 
a possibly unresponsive administration, bur- 
dened by too much interpersonal contact, and 
receiving inadequate recognition and reward 
for professionalism. 

Symptoms? Chronic fatigue, irritability , 
cynicism, hardened and abusive conduct, 
detachment and boredom, possibly accompa- 
nied by a denial of those same symptoms, 
enabling the librarian to continue to function, 
only in a gray area of greatly reduced 
efficiency. 

The cure, which should lead to a detached 
concern for one’s work, may lie chiefly in 
coping strategies at the organizational level: 
but it can begin with awareness of the 
problem and of the literature treating it. 
Watstein has compiled, over the years, a 
burn-out bibliography available through 
ERIC. 

Workers are encouraged to be ‘‘proac- 
tive’’ rather than reactive by the development 
of social support systems, staff involvement 
and participation mechanisms, and a network 
of communication for talking about burn- 
out. 

An organization needs to measure contin- 
ually the ratio of staff to client, provide for 
time out during stressful periods, and insure 
that staff receive enough positive feedback 
and reward to maintain a sense of signifi- 
cance in their work. Flexibility must be 
Structured into our jobs. And above all we 
must abandon the too simplistic “‘fight or 
flight” response to burn-out, recognizing 
that ‘if you can’t take the heat, get out of the 
kitchen” is not the last word about a complex 
phenomenon. 


—Will Goodwin 
A 
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American Association of School Librarians Super- 
visors Section. 


Managing micros for the masses 
critical new media-center skill 


The audience of some 500 was made up 
mainly of school library supervisors, but the 
32-hour stream of advice on ‘‘Supervising 
the Computer Revolution” contained nug- 
gets for all librarians about to manage micros 
on the job. 

Author and educator Marge Kosel, now 
with Sunburst Communications, told a fable 
of the invention of the book and how educa- 
tors of that time cried out, ‘‘I hope I retire 
before I have to deal with it!’’ But otherwise, 
speakers assumed that media center person- 
nel were more than ready to deal with micros 
and eager for any tips on how to do so more 
effectively. 

Ohio media services coordinator Judith K. 
Meyers presented these questions and an- 





Swers, among others: Q. Is the computer a 
piece of AV equipment? A. Yes, it does meet 
the usual hardware/software criteria that de- 
fines AV, and that’s important to establish in 
getting funds. Q. What are the key computer 
applications in schools? A. Teaching (learn- 
ing and instruction); problem solving; cre- 
ative arts; the computer as a subject of 
instruction; management of instruction; re- 
porting; and library management. 

Richard Casabonne of UNICOM, former- 
ly a library media services director in New 
England, characterized the new computer 
technology as an extra supporter for funding 
in austere times; for once librarians are 
asking for something that everyone seems to 
realize they must have. But he cautioned 
against having micros for the wrong reasons. 
‘Computers will not save you money, make 
things right, solve all your problems, run 
themselves, and always be in working 
order.”’ . 

He said that micros purchased today will 
not become obsolete. ‘‘They are strong 
tools.”’ 

Grace Shope described how students are 
being prepared for the computer society in 
the Abington, Pa., School District, where 
she is supervisor of instructional materials. 
Students in 7th and 8th grades must take 36 
hours of instruction in computer literacy. 
Shope, who designed the computer-literacy 
curriculum guide, said that acceptance of this 
instruction came only after broad-based com- 
mittee work, research, a curriculum-applica- 
tion study, a survey of extra-school factors, 
and recommendations in four areas. A com- 
puter club supplements the formal instruc- 
tion, and 9th and 10th graders can practice 
their skills on the student newspaper, which 
is composed and edited on a computer. 
Juniors and seniors use computer skills to 
search college and career data and to study 
for exams. 

‘‘Jump right in and do it!’ advised Theo- 
dore C. Hines, master of the quick-and-dirty, 
creative applications of inexpensive micro- 
computerware. Hines, a faculty member of 
the University of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro) School of Education, Library Science, 
and Technology, runs a cottage enterprise 
using six micros, but assured listeners that an 
expandable configuration can be put together 
for some $2,000. 

“You can do many library applications 
with available software,’’ he said. Good 
programs to start with include a ‘‘shell’’ 
(worksheet) to tag fields, a good sort (e. E 
alphabetical sort), and word processing. A 
micro can easily be expanded into a ‘‘smart’’ 
terminal, receiving data from The Source and 
messaging on Micronet—‘‘el cheapos.’’ 

In developing library applications, said 
Hines, ‘‘it’s more important to have a pro- 
grammer who knows something about media 
and libraries than one who knows 14 comput- 
er languages.’’ The librarians themselves 
Should learn to program as they go along. 
Should an instructional materials center 


(Continued on p. 532.) 
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President Nemeyer: Seeking good connections 





Inaugural address. 


now introduce the theme for ALA in 
1983: Library Connections,” de- 
clared incoming ALA President 
Carol Nemeyer. Already one of 
ALA's best connections with the Library of 
Congress, where she is associate librarian 
for national programs, Nemeyer delivered 
her inaugural address July 14. 

“To connect means ‘to have to do with,’ 
she said. “We've paid too much attention 
lately to what we have to do without.” Having 
to do with one another—professional inter- 
dependence—can help us through an era of 
waning government support, she said. “We 
will be known as proud leaders of a proud 
profession, even convincing the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management of this... .” 

Nemeyer called for new connections with 
citizens of all ages, business people, and 
legislators. To win new supporters “we 
should share the stories of our successes, 
for success stimulates success; failure 
depresses....” 


a 


A declaration 

“Those of you who know me will guess 
that | won't dwell on our vulnerabilities,” she 
said. “Collective whining has a numbing 
effect. It gets us nowhere. | much prefer 
inviting you to compose with me a new 
library declaration of interdependence. 
Loudly and clearly we should proclaim the 
full worth and value of librarians and librar- 
ies. Let us be creative about sharing re- 
sources. Let us turn some of our problems 
into opportunities. Our individual sense of 
well-being can be enlarged, exaggerated if 
you will by professional unity. If we care 
enough and have the guts, we can make and 
strengthen a variety of connections with 
others who are, could, or should be influen- 
tial in making libraries even stronger than 
they are now.” 

Some specific connections Nemeyer will 
foster are these: 

e With a business council for libraries, 
initiated by President Stone and aimed at 
gaining allies in the corporate world. 

èe With struggling libraries everywhere, 
particularly in California, host for the 1983 
Annual Conference in Los Angeles. Ne- 
meyer has nicknamed that conference 
ALALA, in anticipation of the giddiness of 
SUCCESS. 

And with: 

e The Chief Officers of State Library 
Agencies. 

e The Coalition for Literacy. 

@ The 118 citizens who form WHCLIST, 
the White House Conference lay group. 
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@ The communications industry. 

è The telecommunications field. 

“Are we capable of aggressively seeking 
support” for these connections? Nemeyer 


asked. “Yes . . . We are not so much reticent 
as we are lacking in confidence, for most of 
us are untrained in... successful fund or 
consciousness raising. . . . | urge our library 
schools and ALA program planners to teach 
us more about effective fund-raising 
techniques.” 


Turning to the new and expensive forms of 
information delivery and the question of 
“information justice,” Nemeyer predicted 
much anxiety ahead. “It is frightening to think 
about putting price tags on knowledge, yet to 
reiterate, free library service has never been 
free.” The issues will not be resolved by 
librarians alone, she suggested, but only 
through fruitful connections with other infor- 
mation groups and the for-profit world. 


A restless moderate 

“My friends,” said Nemeyer, “I have to 
come clean. ALA has elected as its president 
a restless, sometimes adventurous moder- 
ate. We are in the lead position to save and 
savor what is precious from the past while 
we extend the frontiers of library service. | 





am also a realist. If we stall, too cautiously 
contemplating safe routes out of every com- 
munications gridlock, we will be overrun by 
higher risk-takers. This is a good and chal- 
lenging time to be a librarian.” 

With a go-for-it attitude more adventurous 
than moderate, Nemeyer has already con- 
vened a think-group to help define the con- 
nections between librarians and telecom- 
munications. In her inaugural address, she 
named the members of that ad hoc group: 
Joan McKean, Susan Martin, Gene Palmour, 
Richard Neustadt, Robert Wedgeworth, Ei- 
leen Cooke, Robert Chartrand, and Henry 
Geller. With these representatives from li- 


braries, telecommunications, and public 
agencies, “precisely where we're going | 
know not,” said Nemeyer, “but I'm excited 


about getting there.” 

“After this conference,” she told the inau- 
gural audience, “I shall vigorously pursue the 
idea of appointing a special commission, to 
be subsidized by a grant, to consider how 
social, economic, political, and technological 
developments affect freedom and equality of 
access to information. If we can embark on 
such a process and engage in serious explo- 
ration, | predict results of lasting value to 
libraries and to all who use them.” 
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ALA Conference report 
service a school district’s micros? Charles G. 
Forsythe attested that it can be done—at least 
at the Montgomery County (Pa.) Schools, 
where he is a director of instructional materi- 
als services, But the service is limited to the 
four most popular brands—Apple, Atari, 
Commodore, and Radio Shack. Forsythe 
described his district’s computer-training 
programs for educators and left his audience 
with the ultimate ‘‘go-for-it’’ strategy: 
‘‘Whatever you want to do with micros, just 
do it. It is easier to get forgiveness than to get 
permission.’”’ 

Finally, F. Curtis May of San Mateo 
County Schools, Redwood City, Calif., of- 
fered some specific resources for gaining or 
sharing savvy in educational use of micros: 

@ SOFTSWAP, a cooperative exchange of 
public-domain instructional programs on 
disks for the TRS-80, Commodore PET, 
Apple, Atari, and Compucolor. Send $1 for 
ordering/exchange information to Ann Lath- 
rop, SMERC Library and Microcomputer 
Center, San Mateo County Office of Educa- 
tion, 333 Main St., Redwood City, CA 
94063. 

@ The Cue (Computer-Using Educators) 
Newsletter, which contains software evalua- 
tions among other items. Write the above 
address for information. A 


Moral Majority Vice President Cal Thomas 
listed the results of America’s quest for li- 
cense: VD, lower test scores, loss of respect 
for all authority, and divorce. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee, with the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Round Table and IFCs of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association and Young 
Adult Services Division. 





sorship from the left and the ‘‘moral super- 
market’ in which Americans seek ‘‘not 
freedom, but license.” A match for Hentoff 


Library pre-selection censorship 
may offset Island Trees Gains 
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Distinguished commentators from right 
and left agreed that decisions to reject contro- 
versial materials for library collections will 
be at least as great a threat to balance in the 
coming years as removal of materials from 
the shelves. 

Moral Majority Vice President Cal Thom- 
as told a large audience that librarians often 
assume low community interest in conserva- 
tive points of view and use this assumption as 
a rationale not to acquire the materials. 

Writer Nat Hentoff agreed that librarians 
must never presuppose community interests; 


_ but he was more worried about books being 


quietly bypassed if they are likely to cause 
trouble. 

Referring to the Supreme Court’s recent 
action on the Island Trees case (July/Aug., p. 
444), at first celebrated as a blow to censors, 
Hentoff said that ‘‘relief is quite unjusti- 
fied.’’ He believes the focus will merely shift 
to pre-selection censorship. 

‘“The big loud fights, where you can be a 
hero, are easier,’’ Hentoff said. ‘‘But when 
you're sitting all alone, making selections 
with a limited budget, and you see the 
troublesome names—Blume, Vonnegut 
—it’s awfully easy to choose another cat 
book instead.’’ 

Thomas, a former network news reporter 
for NBC, lamented what he considered cen- 
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in wit and charm, Thomas received grateful 
applause and a solitary boo after his presenta- 
tion. The last Moral Majority speaker at 
ALA had been thanked with a chorus of 
boos. 





Library and Information Technology Association, 
Vendor-User Discussion Group. 


Standards gain stature as 
automated systems multiply 


In what is proving to be one of the most 
lively discussion groups to surface recently, 
vendors and librarians wrestled with a diffi- 
cult topic: standards for library automation. 
Though lately regarded as dull and unimpor- 
tant, standards have again come into the 
spotlight—because.lack of them can create 
havoc in automated systems. 

Awareness of standards was called the 
“single greatest need’’ from the library 
perspective by Larry Woods, assistant direc- 
tor for automated and technical services at 
the University of Notre Dame. Woods said 
most users—from the local system designer 
to the manager weighing the merits of differ- 
ent systems—don’t know enough about 
standards. 

He cited the MARC communications for- 
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mat as an example. ‘‘Many people coming 
into libraries from outside to design systems 
don’t know about MARC. Consequently, it 
is usually altered at the local level.” Main- 
taining ‘“‘there’s no such thing as a turnkey 
system,’’ Woods observed that all systems 
—€ven so-called ‘‘turnkey’’ systems—are 
constantly under development. Managers 
must know if the system they buy will be 
compatible with other systems in the same 
library or the same area. 

Woods observed that most standards ap- 
pear to be vendor-driven rather than user- 
driven. ‘‘After all the handwaving is over,” 
he said, ‘‘the vendor wants to get rid of an 
item and be paid as soon as possible, while 
the user wants to receive the right item and 
pay as little as possible.” 

He called the BISAC order format a good 
example of a vendor-driven standard, be- 
Cause its object is to get orders in, get books 
out, and get paid quickly. ‘*You have to go 
out of your way to include anything more 
than the ISBN,” he said, implying that the 
format does not meet some library needs. 


Woods warned of the ‘‘false security” of 
thinking a programmer can write an interface 
between any incompatible microcomputer 
systems. Such an assumption can lead to 
erosion of standards, he said, because not 
everything can be programmed. Basic infor- 
mation must already be present in a record 
and identified correctly for effective 
interfacing. 

A confusing array of standards groups 
exists at national and international levels. 
Sandra Paul, a book industry consultant, 
outlined the automation standards scenario 
beginning with LITA’s Technical Standards 
for Library Automation (TESLA) commit- 
tee. The ALA Standards Committee coordi- 
nates standards activities within the Associ- 
ation and between the Association and other 
standards-making bodies. 

The Book Industry Systems Advisory 
Committee, of which Paul is a member, has 
developed standards for book ordering and 
invoicing, among others. At the national 
level, The American National Standards In- 
stitute Z39 committee determines technical 
standards for libraries, information science, 
and publishing. ALA is a voting member of 
ANSI. ALA also is a member of UNESCO 
and IFLA, each of which has a standards 
committee. Another group of worldwide 
scope is the International Standards Organi- 
zation (ISO), which has created technical 
Standards for all types of computer 
interfaces. 

A wide-ranging discussion elicited many 
suggestions and concerns, among them: stan- 
dards are needed for holdings information 
and for local information in MARC records: 
libraries should include standards in system 
bids and demand standards-based systems 
from vendors; and vendors could offer incen- 
tives to libraries using standard order for- 
mats. But the most common sentiment by far 
was that more communication about stan- 
dards is needed—in the library press, be- 
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tween ALA and vendors, and in the library 
community as a whole. 

(AL will soon inaugurate a ‘‘Standards’’ 
section in ‘*The Source.’’) 





Association of College and Research Libraries, 
Rare Books and Manuscripts Section Standards 
Committee. 


Rare book librarians weigh 
manipulative approach to data 


Can the MARC format, bibliographic net- 
works and vendors, and special-collections 
librarians live well together? Rare book 
librarians want very much to assure that they 
can, and that desire was manifested in a 
Philadelphia session asking, “‘Now that we 
have an archive tape, what do we do with 
it?” 

Like other library specialists, rare book 
libraries have taken special care to scrutinize 
automated systems in terms of traditional 
practices. The machine-readable, computer- 
stored bibliographic record, they feel, should 
be able to yield the kinds of information and 
access users of special collections customar- 
ily require—for example, access by date, 
association (or provenance), standard bib- 
liography reference number, genre, place of 
publication, printer or publisher, and type of 
illustration—as well as the standard main and 
added entries. The potential of a well 
planned, machine-based catalog for provid- 
ing new kinds of multifaceted access has not 
escaped this vigorous subset of the library 
world devoted to serving the needs of re- 
searchers and scholars. 

Keynote speaker Larry Buckland (Inforon- 
ics, Inc.) highlighted some of the products 
derivable from computer-stored biblio- 
graphic data, emphasizing that as more stan- 
dards are developed there will be less need 
for elaborate software to manipulate the data, 
and therefore less expense for the product. 

Networks have not completely accommo- 
dated rare books cataloging for several rea- 
sons. Until the 1981 publication by the 
Library of Congress of Bibliographic De- 
scription of Rare Books, there were no 
standardized rare book cataloging rules; the 
original purpose of MARC did not embrace 
the needs of rare books cataloging; and local 
catalogs may give rise to incompatible op- 
tions. Data access development within such 
an environment presents problems, almost 
insurmountable ones if sharing information 
is the goal. 

Hence the work of the RBMS Standards 
Committee in promulgating the use of sever- 
al MARC fields for rare books cataloging 
(655 for genre, 752 for place of publication, 
510 for standard bibliography number) and in 
developing the related thesauri is seen as a 
key to getting access. The question of wheth- 
er to manipulate data in house with the aid of 
a vendor or through the utilities will have to 
be answered by each library individually as 
its resources and needs dictate; but the 
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consensus at this session was for further 
standardization. 

Respondent Peter Graham (Columbia Uni- 
versity) seemed to think it would be better to 
wait for the utilities to fully implement the 
several evolving rare books cataloging stan- 
dards before attempting any manipulation of 
archive tapes. He is apprehensive about the 
cutting edge of data-access development; it is 
likely also to be the bleeding edge. Graham’s 
advice is a more reasonable, ‘‘Don’t ask for 
everything now; but meanwhile, mind your 
data, keep it clean.” [A 
—Will Goodwin 





Library Administration and Management As- 
sociation, Women Administrators Discussion 
Group, with the Status of Women in Librarian- 
ship Committee. 





Aspiring women learn how 
to attain organizational power 


The distribution of power in librarianship 
is still traditional, reflecting a political/econ- 
omic double standard dating from Melvil 
Dewey’s time. That standard perpetuates 
employment practices that keep women at 
lower organizational levels, according to 
Jane Covey Brown, vice-president and direc- 
tor of marketing for Goodmeasure, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

‘*You have every reason to be concerned 
about the status of women in librarianship,”’ 
Brown said in succinctly describing where 
power resides in organizations. The profes- 
sion must redistribute and transform power to 
give women at all job levels their fair 
measure, she concluded. 


A young technology aficionado at the Li- 
brary and Information Technology Associ- 
ation exhibit booth makes his mark on a 
Telewriter Ii electronic tablet and sees it 
appear simultaneously on a video monitor. 


The opportunity to accumulate organiza- 
tional power comes from being able to use 
discretionary judgment on the job; to main- 
tain visibility both within and outside an 
organization; and to do work rglevant to an 
organization’s central concerns, Brown said. 
Power grows not only through alliances with 
‘‘higher-ups’’ and peers, but also through 
‘‘sharing power downward’’ with subordi- 
nates, she advised. Jobs high in rules are 
usually low in power. 

Powerless jobs often lead to rules-minded 
behavior, a tendency to coerce coworkers 
and limit their decision-making, and a terri- 
torial protectiveness which blocks changes 
and progress. 

Few organizations distribute power effec- 
tively, Brown said. Effective ones develop 
good managers at first-level supervisory po- 
sitions; identify ‘‘fast trackers’’ early and 
support their advancement; and learn how to 
empower ‘‘token’’ women and minorities 
rather than informally exclude them from 
sources of power. Brown noted the challenge 
for any organization is to loosen constraints 
on independence and creativity at all job 
levels and direct those energies toward orga- 
nizational goals. 

Top-level women library administrators 
agreed with Brown’s assessments and added 
their own first-hand observations. Maureen 
Pastine, university librarian at San Jose 
(Calif.) State, spoke of a widely held belief 
that women managers are difficult to work 
for, whereas male managers enhance a li- 
brary’s image. 

Pastine encouraged administrators to let 
employees set their own goals and to recog- 
nize and reward women in lower level 
positions for their expertise. She suggested 


The LITA booth offered hands-on experience 
with an array of sophisticated communica- 
tions equipment, including a technicolor video 
camera and teleconferencing hardware. 
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job rotation, special administrative tasks, 
and creating an environment in which staff 
can experiment and take risks, as some ways 
to share power and challenge talented peo- 
ple. She cautioned, however, that ‘‘in our 
search for power, we not forget users and 
think too much about office politics.” 

Elizabeth Stroup, director for general ref- 
erence at the Library of Congress, advised 
women aspiring to powerful positions in 
organizations to get first-line supervisory 
experience. Women must know ‘‘how much 
they’re willing to pay’’ in time and other 
personal resources for a managerial position, 
She said, and they must plan for the long 
term. Stroup encouraged women to find 
mentors and to become ‘‘godmothers’’ to 
other women, much like the ‘‘godfathers”’ of 
Japanese management. 

Linda Bretz, director of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Public Library and the Monroe Coun- 
ty Library System, said women public ad- 
| ministrators in her area are outsiders in a 

governmental setting in which ‘‘most deci- 
| sions are made on the golf course.” She 
observed that many women have no concept 
of a career or job advancement because they 
do not plan careers as men do. She urged 
women to “‘be prepared to move” if their 
present job proves unsatisfactory. [A 
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Public Library Association with the Urban Librar- 
ies Council. 7 





Citizens, politicians fight 
branch library consolidation 


In austere times, the sensible thing for city 
| libraries to do is to consolidate many small 
| branches with overlapping services into larg- 
er and specialized service centers. But recent 
events in Philadelphia and in San Francisco 
| indicate that it is easier said—especially by 
consultants—than done. 

A program featuring Lowell Martin, con- 
| sultant to those two city systems and many 
others, focused on the studies Martin had 
| done and their aftermaths. In both cases, the 
į consolidations Martin proposed became hot 
political issues and were attacked by citizen 
groups and their politicians. 

San Francisco city librarian John Frantz, 
| remarked that, although his mayor under- 
| stood and appreciated the recommendations, 
“‘mayors do not live by libraries alone.” The 
city council provided stopgap money to keep 
| the small branches going. Frantz predicted, 
| however, that ‘‘the day will come when 
| people want their bucks spent efficiently. We 
_ | will continue to press the Martin point of 
= | view and be ready when that day comes.” 
That day does not seem to be in sight in 
| Philadelphia, hinted Free Library director 
Keith Doms. Communities were found to 
care only for their own services. ‘‘The words 
‘branch closings’ set our communities on 
fire,’ he said. The city provided no special 
funds for retaining full-service branches, but 
at least a planning officer is now on the staff 


to help design an acceptable service 
configuration. 

“Unless you have a definite plan in 
hand,’’ Martin commented, ‘‘the city admin- 
istrators aren’t clear on what they’ll get for 
the extra dollars the library demands in 
budget requests.’’ 

‘‘Austerity,’’ he said, *‘makes for antago- 
nisms not taught in library school.” IA 
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Resources and Technical Services Division, Re- 
sources Section. 





Collection researchers need not 
be “dupes of obscurantism” 


Beware the weeds of scientism, cautioned 
one university librarian for those performing 
research in library resources. 

A multiplicity of method, a rich garden of 
analytic, evaluative tools exists for collection 
evaluation, including tried-and-true methods 
such as the check against a standard bibliog- 
raphy. But the most quantified, formulaic, 
and statistical study may be the most scientis- 
tic—i.e., pseudo-scientific, pretentious— 
and hence the most useless. 

We needn’t become the dupes of obscu- 
rantism, said Paul Mosher of Stanford Uni- 
versity, nor need we reproduce common 
sense knowledge or reinvent the wheel by 
devising a study determining that the most 
recent titles are the most used, or that a small 
percentage of titles accounts for the greatest 
percentage of use in a research library. ‘‘It is 
self evident, by definition, that a research 
library should hold many books that are not 
used,’’ so we needn’t fret about that. 

With these and other caveats, Mosher 
traced the recent history of research in 
collection evaluation. 

Pre-1930 studies consisted largely of nar- 
rative descriptions of high points; post-war 
Studies, restricted to research libraries, fol- 
lowed the pattern of identifying inadequacies 
of individual libraries by checks against the 
standard bibliographies. The 1960s and 
1970s introduced scientific methods, statis- 
tics, and formulae. 

The most significant patterns of study in 
the 1980s are those relating libraries to one 
another. Comparative collection evaluation 
studies carried out by consortia, such as the 
overlap studies of the RLG Collection Man- 
agement Committee, may be re-used and 
refined by other libraries to assess the utility 
of collections. Citation analysis and core 
collection studies are needed as well. 

Mosher sees a close relationship between 
the practical and the theoretical; as practicing 
librarians we can all be researchers, indeed 
are encouraged by Mosher to be, and to get 
our recently mined ore into print, where it 
can be sifted by the next generation. 

According to John Whaley, Jr. (University 
of California, Irvine), use and user studies 
can provide the enlightenment we seek in 
relation to the expectations of our collection- 
development policies. The reality of use, not 





just the extent of our research arcana, will be 
the criterion by which we can meagure the 
excellence of our working collections. A 
citation/circulation relationship study carried 
out at the University of North Carolina points 
to new directions, as will further studies 
comparing online catalog requests and circu- 
lation. The more problematical non-recorded 
use can be measured more effectively if the 
library world makes use of technology now 
routinely used in other disciplines. 

Like Whaley, Frederick Lynden (Brown 
University), who enumerated the opportuni- 
ties for cost studies, sees computer and 
Statistical analysis as the essential tool for 
research in library resources. 

—Will Goodwin 
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Office for Library Personnel Resources 
Advisory Committee. 





Former EEOC chair says 
MLS requirement would 
lose in suit 


Eleanor Holmes Norton, former chair of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and currently professor at the 
Georgetown Law Center, said that the MLS- 
degree requirement for entry into a profes- 
sional job would probably not stand up in a 
class action suit alleging discrimination. 

Urging the library profession to reconcile 
high professional standards with equality and 
fairness, Norton said employers can avoid 
discrimination challenges through vigorous 
recruitment of minorities and women, estab- 
lishing alternative routes to professional po- 
sitions, and validating job selection criteria. 

Wage discrimination is the most blatant 
form of discrimination in the U.S. today, 
said Norton. Although statistical techniques 
can yield job-wage scores that show sex 
discrimination, employers will have no in- 
centive to use and perfect these techniques 
unless the law requires it. Norton believes 
that test cases in the comparable-worth area 
will be important, but that these should 
involve professions which are very similar 
and in which there is no oversupply. 

Following Norton’s presentation, three li- 
brarians presented cases from their own 
libraries where qualifications and compara- 
ble-worth issues are in question. Ellen Cook 
reported on the proposed federal librarian 
classification/qualification standards; Sue 
Mahmoodi described qualifications for re- 
gional library directors in the state of Minne- 
sota that have been questioned; and Joan 
Goddard reported on actions taken during the 
strike of San Jose librarians over comparable 
worth. —Margaret Myers 
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Booklist, Children’s Books section 


Good books don’t sell themselves 


An open forum on reconciling high quality 
literature and children’s tastes drew several 
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hundred librarians, many of them learning 
from experience what one panelist remarked: 
‘*Good books are harder to push today than 
ever before. There are too many distractions, 
including not-so-good books with big adver- 
tising budgets. What we have to learn is how 
to market high quality literature, from pack- 
aging to displaying to hard-sell tactics.’’ 
In a program introduced by Barbara Elle- 
man and wrapped up by Betsy Hearne, both 
of Booklist, panelists highlighted books suc- 
cessful with their library users and how to 
boost the appeal of ‘‘sleepers.”’ A 





Resources and Technical Services Division/ 
Association of American Publishers Joint Commit- 
tee, with the RTSD Preservation of Library Mate- 
rials Section and RTSD Resources Section, Book- 
dealer-Library Relations Committee. 


Hard times in a hardcover country 


Among the many factors affecting the 
physical quality of books librarians buy is the 
general economy, and in the present environ- 
ment publishers will tend to cut as many 
corners as possible—especially in a nation 
where hardcover editions are still the norm. 

Another factor considered by a procession 
of experts before about 150 physical-quality 
diehards was: How many corners will librar- 
ians allow publishers to cut? 

Dedria Bryfonski of Gale Research Co. 
reported on a recent survey of a thousand 
librarians in which some 69 percent of the 
respondents didn’t think acid-free paper was 
important to their library. Although 46 per- 
cent were dissatisfied with book-production 
quality, 51 percent claimed that the U.S. 
books received in defective condition and 
needing immediate replacement totaled | 


percent or less of acquisitions. Some one- 


fourth of the respondents said their libraries 
were working on solutions to the problem of 
book longevity—but the vast majority cited 
reinforcing and rebinding, especially of pa- 
perbacks, as what they were doing. 

Other figures in the survey, however, did 
indicate that the quick deterioration of many 
books after acquisition is a serious and 
pervasive problem. 

One solution, suggested Steve Pekish of 
Houghton Mifflin, is to refuse to buy trade 
books not meeting institutional needs. But 
since the press run of stronger, institutional 
copies is only a small part of the total trade- 
book press run, the rebellion might not spur a 
revolution in the industry. 

Some technical problems are easily re- 
solved once they are made known, indicated 


Werner Rebsamen of the Rochester Institute | 


of Technology. For example, publishers 
sometimes forfeit to printers the choice of 
using cross-grain or parallel-grain binding on 
paperbacks. Publishers should insist on the 
latter, which is stronger. 

William Welsh described the dramatic, 
large-scale preservation activities at the Li- 
brary of Congress, which were reported in 
last month’s AL (p. 476). [A 
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Genial futurist Herman Kahn, in predicting a 
coming world “boom,” told an ACRL pro- 
gram audience not to become too enamored 
of new technology. Kahn said 21st-century 
publishing will be mostly digitized, but books, 
newspapers, and magazines will never be- 
come obsolete. 


Association of College and Research Libraries. 


Libraries in academe: A silver 
lining despite budgetary clouds 


Frank Newman, president of the Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island, bestowed upon academic 
librarians the onus for ‘‘stopping the flow of 
words’’ toward library shelves. *‘Publishers 
and faculty won’t do it,” Newman said, **so 
you must take the lead in pushing publishers 
toward simpler, shorter, more focused 
publications.”’ 

Academic libraries came into the *80s in 
good shape and have effectively changed 
their bureaucratic images, Newman ob- 
served. He predicted that competition from 
government and industry and battles for 
limited funds would end some ‘‘cherished 
ways of thinking”’ in libraries and in higher 
education in general, but launch more effec- 
tive planning and priority-setting. 

Newman sees higher education recovering 
from an early ’70s drop in prestige. That 
recovery will be accompanied not only by an 
improved job market for college grads and a 
rejuvenation of the liberal arts, but also by an 
increase in minority students and a shift 
toward creative rather than simplistic uses of 
advanced technology. Such critical changes 
will require a ‘‘tradition of planning’’— 
something U.S. higher education does not 
yet have, Newman said. 

How can academic libraries adjust? New- 
man hinted that simply sharing resources is 
not enough. He called for large-scale support 


for library cooperation—‘‘like OCLC” 
—and suggested a service similar to the oft- 
debated national periodicals center to stem 
the purchase of the same journals by many 
libraries. Newman urged librarians to collect 
hard data on program cost effectiveness; to 
more effectively advocate libraries to hi-ed 
administrators; to be better managers; and, 
above all, to be educators ‘‘in parallel with 
and as an integral part of the faculty.”’ 


is) 


ALA President’s Program 


Develop Pentagon mentality, 
advises library commissioner 


‘*Let’s use inflation to enlarge our bud- 
gets,” West Virginia Library Commission 
Director Frederic Glazer suggested at the 
ALA President’s Program. ‘‘Double your 
circulation figures—call them transactions.”’ 

Changing methods of accounting the Pen- 
tagon way is quick, easy, and legitimate, 
Glazer maintained, because the transaction 
includes both checking out items and getting 
them back on the shelves. 

Glazer, who last year produced the cosmic 
spectacular Star Years LSCA, was introduced 
by President Stone as the number-one pro- 
moter of library awareness. He urged librar- 
ians to be adventurous and organize hard-sell 
campaigns to get community support. ““We 
should consider ourselves merchandizers of 
our product and create a need for it,” he said. 

In Virginia a few years ago, he recalled, 
thousands of brochures accused citizens of 
suffering from “‘library lag. As a result, 
they became involved and the state increased 
library funds 50 percent. 

‘*The beauty of the program is the product 
you are pushing,” Glazer declared. *‘The 
Billy Graham adjectives—purity, goodness, 
righteousness, and wholesomeness—are of- 
fered by libraries.’’ 

Glazer was the final speaker on Stone’s 
three-and-a-half-hour library-awareness pep 
rally. The program began with 15 minutes of 
gentle warm-up exercises, some of which 
could be done unobserved behind library 
desks. ia 


Carrollton Press retrospective conversion 
workshop. 





Retrospective conversion: 
On your marc, get your Apple, go! 


Carrollton Press’s ambitious REMARC 
project is being recognized by library auto- 


mation planners as a reasonable means of 


converting large numbers of older library 
records to machine readable form quickly 
and economically. Plaudits are going to the 
firm’s inventive new policy of lending Apple 
II micros to libraries for conversion projects. 

A sampling of current uses of REMARC: 
the University of Miami, the first large 
library to contract for a REMARC conver- 
sion, received Apples in July; the University 
of California will add the REMARC file to 
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bers can now obtain REMARC data for older 
records not in the WLN database; and DIA- 
LOG will put the entire REMARC file into 
its online database by November. 
‘Retrospective conversion is an idea 


whose time has come,” said Richard De | 


Gennaro, director of the University of Penn- 
sylvania libraries, ‘‘and it appears likely the 
Carrollton project will succeed.” 

Cautions about the incompleteness of RE- 
MARC records were balanced against the 
realities of large-scale conversion. Susan 
Martin, director of the Eisenhower Library at 
Johns Hopkins University, conceded that 
libraries must make compromises to have © 
completely converted catalogs. Noting that * 
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‘‘it’s an unusual library that can convert from 
scratch,’’ Martin said retrospective conver- 
sion to full records would be impossible for 
any library. 

Library consultant Joe Matthews advised 
libraries to use samples to determine hit 
rates, actual costs, and staff demands before 
starting full scale retrocon projects. A RE- 
MARC project will not suit all libraries. 
Matthews said. But sampling will help them 
make knowledgeable decisions about any 
retrospective conversion method. A 


Young Adult Services Division. 


Who knows YAs better than YAs? 


That rationale is prompting an increasing 
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documents, prints, clippings, magazines, 


photos. Highsmith’s expanded selection of Shelf- 
files let you save space, time searching for loose 
materials. Styles and sizes to suit any need; 
guaranteed quality for long use. Among the 
thousands of items for libraries, schools, offices in 
the newest Highsmith catalog. Send for your own 


free copy. 
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amount of ‘‘youth participation’’ decision- 
making by YA professionals around the 
nation. Young people are involved in signifi- 
cant decisions and responsible action affect- 
ing the design and delivery of YA and 
general community library services. 

Eliot Wigginton of Foxfire provided inspi- 
ration and background for a conference 
session on this topic, and four librarians 
described their local programs. 

In another YASD program, a now success- 
ful American Indian writer told of his own 
youth and his rise from poverty via the 
typewriter. Jamake Highwater thanked li- 
brarians for providing a forum—and an 
audience for his works. 





Office for Library Personnel Resources. 


Applicant-job ratio back to 
2:1 at ALA Placement Center 


After a happy surge to about 4:3 at the 
1981 Annual Conference, the ratio of job- 
seekers to jobs listed at the ALA Placement 
Center returned to the 1980 level of 2:1. A 
total of 1,077 applicants registered in Phila- 
delphia; job listings totaled 557. 

During the four days the center operated, 
however, there was no lack of communica- 
tions. Some 40,000 written messages were 
exchanged between job applicants and 
interviewers. 





Library History Round Table. 


To heck with meaning: library-image 
memorabiliasts enjoy a good laugh 


In this writer’s opinion, Norman Stevens 
(University of Connecticut) is a national 
resource, and ALA should send him about 
the country on a chautauqua to revitalize the 
flagging spirits of budget beleaguered and 
burned-out librarians everywhere. Stevens 
produced an uproarious program to show 
how libraries and librarians are depicted in 
the popular media. 

Cartoons, the stereotype in journalism, 
motion pictures, posters, postcards, postage 
stamps, buttons, plastic shopping bags, com- 
memorative china, trinkets of all sorts, and, 
of late, T-shirts with imprinted messages 
comprise the ephemera and trivia of popular 
culture in which librarydom happily partakes 
along with the culture at large. 

Catharine Heinz (Broadcast Pioneers Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.) recalled the minor 
uproar in the 1940s after a Saturday Review 
critic characterized a book as ‘‘about as 
exciting as making love to a librarian.” 
‘“Hd¥e you ever?” was the laconic taunt of 
one respondent. 

But no less a lover of librarians than Clark 
Gable can be enrolled among our allies if the 
motion pictures are to be believed—and if 
the library schools can continue to produce 
graduates the caliber of Greer Garson. Ray- 
mond Tevis (Ball State University) studies 
the image of librarians in the movies and 
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Norman Stevens 


finds the women generally bright, aggres- 
sive, single, well dressed, and good-looking, 
but hiding from life and from reality; they are 
to be drawn out into fulfillment during the 
course of the movie. The men are more often 
dissatisfied with life, not very intelligent, 
searching for encounters with women, and 
generally inept. The main activity of a movie 
librarian? Yep, you guessed it: shelving 
books. 

A golden age diminished was clearly 
apparent when Marjorie Markoff (Millers- 


Huron 





ville State College, Pa.), deltiologist par 
excellence, showed postcard views of librar- 
ies from the pre-WWII years depicting, as 
often as not, adults and children in front of 
the structures, and then the same libraries in 
contemporary cards almost wholly obscured 
by parking lots. O tempora! O mores! 
—Will Goodwin 





Intellectual Freedom Committee/Association of 
American Publishers Freedom to Read Committee 


Fred Friendly offers videotapes on 
choosing books for schools 


Fred Friendly, former president of CBS 
News and recent author of The Minnesota 
Rag, is now filming videotapes on intellectu- 
al freedom conflicts for Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Media and Society Seminars. 

At the conference program ‘‘Censorship 
or Selection: Choosing Books for Public 
Schools,’’ Friendly screened stories of two 
hypothetical censorship cases in which Judy 
Blume and Kurt Vonnegut responded to 
Moral Majority activists. Then Friendly, 
with mike in hand, ranged through the civic 
center’s Gold Ballroom inciting librarians to 
discuss the problem. 

‘*Is book selection democratic?’ Friendly 
asked. ‘‘No,’’ replied Valerie Smith, chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Lorain (Ohio) PL. 
‘It’s a professional activity to be done by a 


GRAND PRIZE 


professional person.’ 

Friendly suggested that librarianship needs 
to be demystified, as journalism was some 
years ago. ‘Parents have got to know what 
you do, that you’re not jus’ a purchasing 
department. `’ 

Playing the role of the devil’s advocate, 
Friendly got the response he wanted. One 
school librarian admitted, ‘‘We only censor 
books when we don’t agree or fear controver- 
sy.” Another librarian said that 30 percent of 
the complaints come from school personnel. 
‘We have to educate our fellow teachers, 
board members, and school communities 
before trouble breaks out,’’ she said. Other 
librarians stressed the importance of a well 
publicized materials selection policy and an 
advisory group representing all parts of the 
community. 

How can the videotapes help, Friendly 
asked. A school librarian from Mississippi 
declared: ‘‘I’d like to see the tapes on all 
three network channels with a discussion like 
this afterwards.”’ 

Friendly replied, ‘ʻI vote for freedom of 
choice—not all three channels. But I hope to 
put several programs together on one station 
in every community.’’ 

The videotapes and discussion guides will 
be available this fall, IFC chair Dennis Day 
announced. For information, write the Office 
for Intellectual Freedom at HQ. 


(Continued on p. 538.) 
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2 (Conference report continued.) 


Library Administration and Management Divi- 
į sion, Library Organization and Management Sec- 
_ | tion, Architecture for Public Libraries Committee. 


E Conversion of existing buildings is the 
| 70-percent solution—maybe 


į According to the calculations of an archi- 
| | tect who has converted many buildings into 
| library structures, the average savings in 
| transforming a building over putting one up 
_ | from scratch is about 30 percent. The calcu- 
lation assumes a 20-percent savings in the 
cost of the architectural exterior, and does 





4 building site or of the building to be 
aa converted. 


| f i _ Cost, however, is not the only major factor 

_ bearing on the decision to convert, said New 

"ay York architect Danforth Toan. To illustrate, 

| he showed slides of a magnificent library 

| converted from a stone fortress. ‘‘Could you 

| ever produce this ambience in a new build- 
ping?” he asked. 


_ Executive Director’s report to Membership. 


| | The state of ALA: How we got 
| into deficit, how we can get out 


| Reporting the ‘‘State of the Association”’ 
E| to Membership, Executive Director Robert 
a Wedgeworth recalled the dual mission set for 
| ALA at its founding: to be practical and 
- educational. The high cost of carrying out 
| both missions, Wedgeworth said, accounts 
_ largely for ALA’s current financial strains. 


**Put simply, our obligations exceed our 
revenues,” he said. Over the past decade, 
Fhile gross revenues have almost doubled to 
-$9 million a year, expenditures have escalat- 
| ed across the board to $9.7 million. After six 

| years without a deficit, ALA faced a sluggish 
| economy and double-digit inflation and end- 

| ed up with a small deficit for 1980—81. A 

| $178, 000 deficit is projected for 1982 — 83. 

_ Wedgeworth offered some background on 

_ how ALA got into this position, and how it 

et get out. 

2 | “ALA maintains a large membership ser- 
_ vice program for an association its size. We 
| have managed this by supplementing mem- 

aay oF ership revenues with revenues from pub- 
sg lishing, Annual conferences, and National 

| Library Week graphics. Last year ALA 
gal received over 50% of its gross revenues from 
_ | publishing. Annual meetings accounted for 
A almost 14%, and membership revenues con- 

“tributed 26%. 

aa ‘*As of 1980—81, the growth of ALA 

| revenues began to level off and expenditures 

| accelerated. Although a number of budget 
ne | reductions were made, they were not ade- 

_ quate to meet the effects of the rapid deterio- 

| ration of our economy during this current 

year. 

‘‘There is a natural reluctance to reduce 
the Association’s program, especially when 
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Toan pointed out that professional and 
other fees can run 12 percent higher for 
conversions than for new buildings. 

Others on the program showed that 
churches, body shops, train stations, and 
funeral homes can make good libraries—and 
disastrous ones—but that the urge to convert 
into libraries of all sizes and types is taking 
hold in America. 


Reference and Adult Services Division, Adult 


Library Materials Committee, Multilingual Mate- 
rials Subcommittee. 


Multilingual library innovations 


What’s new in services to ethnic groups 
speaking foreign languages? Among recent 
achievements at Toronto Public Library: A 
selection policy enabling people from area 
ethnic groups to choose library materials in 
their cultural areas (TPL’s Genie Lor- 
entowicz says they “‘do a wonderful job’’); 
Scarborough Public Library’s telephone tu- 


many libraries are in need of support to 
combat falling revenues, reduced hours of 
service, and loss of staff. Any significant 
reduction of the ALA budget involves reduc- 
ing the size of the staff. Since we have 
already cut costs significantly in the oper- 
ational and administrative areas, we must 
now look at our programs. 


‘‘The preliminary budget for 1982—83 
illustrates the fundamental problem. Projec- 
tions of general fund revenues total 
$2,507,411 from the sources listed. It is 
possible to make a rough division of expendi- 
tures into two categories: 1) basic member- 
ship cost or those things we have to do; and, 
2) program and other non-basic costs or 
those things we should do. Total basic 
membership services for the activities listed 
are projected to cost $1,455,221 in 1982— 
83. Projected program and non-basic mem- 
bership costs total $1,175,071—but if we 
subtract basic membership costs from gener- 
al fund revenues, the amount available for 
other uses is $1,052,190, or $122,881 in 
excess of available revenues. This does not 
take into consideration the current deficit. 


Huron Plaza not the problem 

**For those who might think that the Huron 
Plaza project is a major source of ALA’s 
fiscal problems, a financial summary makes 
clear that the building is not a contributor to 
the current deficit. Although we must incur 
additional costs to finish tenant space as it is 
rented, we presently have a slight excess of 
cash over accumulated expenses thanks to 
your generosity.’’ 


Wedgeworth reported that for ALA’s Gen- 
eral Fund to be balanced there had to be 
further reductions in 1982 — 83 expenditures. 
After careful scrutiny by COPES and a 
special Staff Planning Group, $300,000 in 
cuts were identified throughout the budget, 


as well as two program offices that might be 


toring program, which teaches English to 


homebound non-English speakers; and a 
systemwide commitment to full biblio- 
graphic control of all multilingual materials. 
In general, says Lorentowicz, the $ix bor- 
ough library systems in Toronto provide 
services to help ethnic groups retain their 
heritage and become familiar with Toronto 
and its offerings. Cross-cultural sharing is 
also a tenet of Toronto’s service philosophy. 


In another effective program, Los Angeles 
Public’s central library lends multilingual 
collections to its branches for three months 
with the aid of an Apple II micro. An online 
program called *F*L*I*Q (Foreign Lan- 
guages Interlibrary Loan in Quantity and 
Quickly) has dramatically cut the amounts of 
time and paper required when the collections 
were circulated manually. Sylvia Manoogian 
of LAPL’s foreign language department said 
many branches can have materials ready for 
circulation 30 minutes after delivery from the 
central library—a process which previously 
took days. A 


closed in order to wipe out the projected 
deficit: the Office for Outreach Services, and 
the Office for Research. 

(By the end of the conference, both offices 
were still in the budget; see Membership and 
Executive Board stories—Ed.) 

Wedgeworth paused in his account of 
ALA financial problems to highlight some of 
ALA’s many positive achievements during 
the year. Described in various issues of 
American Libraries, they include the Coali- 
tion for Literacy, video teleconference from 
Denver, opposition to the proposed federal 
librarian standards, the ACRL conference, 
awards won by American Libraries and the 
Public Information Office, an Office for 
Research survey of online-access financing, 
and the America’s Libraries commemorative 
stamp. 

‘While these activities speak in some 
measure to the success of the ALA program, 
an even more important pair of indicators are 
that ALA membership reached its highest 
total yet at 37,954 for 1980 —81, and the pre- 
registrations for this conference set a new 
record of over 6,500. Four ALA divisions 
received strong votes of confidence from 
their members this spring as they moved to 
increase their membership dues. 

‘‘Certainly a major key to the next stage of 
development for ALA general activities will 
be to translate more of its programmatic 
successes into revenue-enhancing 
activities. ”’ 

Wedgeworth called on personal members 
to help encourage organizational member- 
ships, and he praised ALA’s resilience and 
‘resourcefulness. 

‘*We began this past decade with financial 
weakness and internal turmoil,’ he said. 
“We have grown immensely in financial 
strength and capability. Curbing our appetite 
for program expansion until new revenues 


3 


are on stream is the major task ahead. ri 
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Some ninety-four oustanding library per- 
formers received ALA awards, citations, and 
scholarships at the Annual Conference in 
Philadelphia. Twenty-two of the winners had 
been heralded in earlier issues of American 
Libraries (March, pp.191 and 194; April, 
p.264; May, p.290; and June, p.414). The 
others are: 


AASL President’s Award of $2,000 from 
Baker & Taylor for contribution to school 
librarianship: D. Philip Baker of Stamford 
(Ct.) Public Schools. 


AASL Distinguished Library Service 
Award for School Administrators: James R. 
Trost of Riverside-Brookfield (Ill.) Township 
High School. 

ACRL Academic or Research Librarian of 
the Year Award of $2,000 from Baker & 
Taylor: William Stone Budington of the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. 


ALTA Honor Awards: Barbara Gorman of 
Fairbanks, Ala.; William Whipple of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Hirsch and 
the Jaycees of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


ALTA Literacy Award: Lucretia Lupher. 


ALTA Trustee Citations: Esther W. Lopato 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Wilda Marston of 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


ALSC Frederic G. Melcher Scholarships, 


$4,000 each: Mary Kay Riedl of Royalton, | 


Vt., and Janice L. Sevy of Seattle. 


ASCLA Exceptional Achievement Award: 
Robert R. McClarren of the North Suburban 
Library System in Illinois. 


ASCLA Exceptional Service Award: Harris 
Clark McClaskey of the University of Minne- 
sota Library School. 


ASCLA Francis Joseph Campbell Cita- 
tion: Frank Kurt Cylke of the Library of 
Congress National Library Service for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped. 


Special Beta Phi Mu Memorial Award: 
Harold A. Lancour (1908 -— 1981). 


ERT Kohlistedt Exhibit Awards: For single 
booth design, Creative Education, Inc.; for 
multiple, IBM Corp.; for island-type, the H.W. 
Wilson Company. 


Friends of Libraries U.S.A. Award: Bar- 
bara Bush of Washington, D.C. 


GODORT James Bennett Childs Award: 
James Adler of the Congressional Informa- 
tion Service, Inc. 


CIS/GODORT “Documents to the People” 
Award of $2,000: Arne Richards scholarship 
fund. 


IFRT John Phillip Imroth Memorial Award 
for Intellectual Freedom of $500: Steven 
Pico of Levittown, N.Y. 
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1982 winners receive awards 


JMRT/Baker & Taylor Grassroots Grants 
of $250 per state: Becki Hunkins of Arizona, 
Janette Ross-Kavanagh of Colorado, Anne 
P. Easterly-Potter of Illinois, Dorene Dalman 
of lowa, Kathleen Laurel Monroe of Michi- 
gan, Sharon Schreiber of Mississippi, Ron- 
ald D. Mart of Nebraska, Connie Dick of 
North Dakota, Jeff P. Weiner of Ohio, Geral- 
dine McCarthy of Rhode Island, Ellen Louise 
Hohman of South Dakota, and Lynn Stain- 
brook of Wisconsin. 


JMRT Shirley Olofson Award of $100 to 
members who are attending their second 
ALA conference: Jeanette Larson of the 
Mesquite (Tex.) Public Library, Shirley Ann 
Lowman of the State Library of Oregon, and 
Mollie Fein of Baltimore County Public 
Library. 

3M/JMRT Professional Development 
Grant of all Annual Conference expenses: 
Laureen Carol Bowman of Farmington Com- 
munity Library in Michigan, P. Steven Thom- 
as of the University of North Dakota Library 
in Grand Forks, and Victoria Lee Steele of 
the Elmer Belt Library, University of Califor- 
nia/Los Angeles. 


H.W. Wilson Co./LAMA/John Cotton Dana 
Public Relations Awards: Clark Air Force 
Base Library; High Street Christian 
Church/H.A. Valentine Memorial Library, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; Illinois Valley Library System, 
Pekin; and the Tacoma (Wash.) Public 
Library. 

Special awards: Bad Axe (Mich.) Public 
Library; Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library; 
Brown County (Wis.) Library—Children’s Di- 
vision; State Library of Florida; King County 
(Wash.) Library System; Lincoln Library of 
Springfield, Ill.; Louisiana State Library; Lou- 
isville (Ky.) Free Public Library; Martinsburg- 
Berkeley County (W. Va.) Public Library; 
Needham Free Public Library of Needham 
Heights, Mass.; Perkiomen School/Carnegie 
Library of Pennsburg, Pa.; Richmond (Va.) 
Public Schools Library/Media Services De- 
partment; St. Louis Public Library; San Fran- 
cisco State University/J. Paul Leonard Li- 
brary; and the U.S. Army in Europe Library 
Program. 


LHRT Justin Winsor Prize Essay Award of 
$500 and publication in the Journal of Library 
History: Pamela Spence Richards of Rutgers 
University School of Library and Information 
Science for her essay “ ‘Aryan Librarian- 
ship’: Academic and Research Libraries un- 
der Hitler,” and Wayne A. Wiegand of the 
University of Kentucky for “British Propagan- 
da in American Libraries, 1914-1917." 
LITA Award for Achievement in Library 
and Information Technology: Philip L. 
Long, formerly of OCLC, now with INFO- 
TECH in Salt Lake City. 

LRRT Research Award of $500: George 
D'Elia of the University of Minnesota Library 


IFRT Award winner Steven Pico answers 
questions from the press about his landmark 
intellectual freedom suit. 


School and Sandra Walsh of the Ramsey 
County (Minn.) Public Library, for their un- 
published paper, “User Satisfaction with Li- 
brary Service—a Measure of Public Library 
Performance?” 


PLA Armed Forces Librarians Achieve- 
ment Citation: Nellie B. Strickland of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


RASD Dartmouth Medal for outstanding 
reference work: The New Grove Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians (Macmillan). 


RASD Facts on File Award of $1,000 for 
making current affairs more meaningful: Ar- 
thur S. Meyers of the Muncie (ind.) Public 
Library. 


RASD Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation: 
Robert L. Collison of London, England. 


RASD John Sessions Memorial Award: 
The Robert F. Wagner Labor Archives of the 
Tamiment Institute Library, New York 
University. 


RTSD Margaret Mann Citation: Elizabeth 
R. Baughman of the Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science at the Uni- 
versity of California/Los Angeles. 


RTSD Esther J. Piercy Award: Nancy R. 
John of the University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle Library. 


RTSD Resources Section/Blackwell 
North America Scholarship Award of 
$1,000 to the winner's chosen library school: 
Richard K. Gardner for Library Collections, 
Their Origin, Selection & Development. 


SRRT Coretta Scott King Award to a Black 
author and a Black illustrator: Mildred Taylor, 
author of Let the Circle Be Unbroken (Dial) 
and John Steptoe, illustrator of Mother 
Crocodile (Delacorte Press). 


The H.W. Wilson Library Staff Develop- 


ment Grant of $2,500: Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of State Libraries. A 
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© 1982 by Heinz Kluetmeier, Sports Illustrated 


She launched a million 
staples 


When the librarian of a small high 
school in Pond Creek, Okla., wrote a ‘‘Dear 
Sir’’ letter to Sports Illustrated, she was 
not sure her appeal would reach the right 
person. 

Librarian Carolyn Moore wrote the 
editors that her school copy of SI was ‘‘the 
most often checked-out magazine to 
which we subscribe. It receives much 
handling, and it does not stand up under all 
this ‘loving attention.’ ’’ She explained that if 
the editors would consider using three 
staples on the spine instead of two, fewer 
pages would come loose. 

The letter eventually reached Assistant 
Managing Editor Mark Mulvoy. He wrote 
Moore that the magazine was printed and 
bound in five different plants across the 
country, three binding it with three staples 
and two with two staples. ‘‘Now that we have 
a complaint,’’ he said, ‘‘we are examining 
the entire matter of staples.’’ Thanks to 
Moore’s assertiveness and Mulvoy’s 
concern, today all plants bind S7 with three 
staples. 

Moore told AL: ‘‘For ages I’ve been 
using a long-armed stapler and special tape to 
keep it together. You can imagine how 
surprised I was when, first, I got a response 
from Mark Mulvoy, and then our April 12 
issue arrived with three staples in it.” Moore 
was more astonished when the June 7 S/ 
featured not only her photo but a two-column 
story about her crusade on its ‘‘Letter from 
the Publisher’’ page. 
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Photos at library exhibit puzzle art historians 


This mustachioed gentleman behind his 
cluttered desk is one of 89 photographs on 
display through August at George 


Washington University’s Gelman Library in 


D.C., but their authorship is still in 
question. 
The prints were made from 4-by-5-inch 


glass plate negatives found in the wreckage of 


a Washington townhouse by Nathaniel 
Moone, a University of the District of 
Columbia history major. The photos 
depict turn-of-the-century-Washington 
people, places, and events. 

After questioning experts in 
photographic history at the Columbia 
Historical Society, Smithsonian, National 
Archives, and Library of Congress, Moone 
contacted Anne Sellin, a freelance 
architectural historian. She said the plates 
were definitely the work of Frances 
Benjamin Johnston, a woman photographer 
who worked in Washington at the time of 


William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Anne E. Peterson, curator of photography 
at Louisiana State Museum and a Johnston 
biographer, was more cautious: ‘‘Many of 


Off on the right foot 


To help get tap dancers ‘‘off on the right 
foot,” Donald O’Connor joined the 1,802 
people who gathered at the Houston 
Downtown Library Plaza in early July. 

The event was staged to help promote 
the Houston Grand Opera’s opening of 
**Showboat,”’ in which O’Connor starred. 

Though the crowd had massed in an 
attempt to break the Guinness record for the 
world’s largest tap dancing class ever, the 
3,604 clickety-clacking feet didn’t quite 
make it. An added attraction for the 


lunchtime celebrants was a booth giving away 


free beer on the blistering Houston 
afternoon. 


the images . . . appear to have been made by 
Frances Benjamin Johnston.’’ 

Gelman Library Exhibits Committee 
Chair Susanna Spencer emphasizes that ‘‘the 
prints, regardless of authorship, have their 
own compelling interest—especially for 
anyone interested in the way Washington 
looked in those times. ”’ 

Special Collections Curator David 
Zeidberg calls the photos ‘‘a marvelous 
find.”’ 
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Relentless look at Muncie 


Muncie Public Library recently 
presented ‘‘Muncie 2000,”’ a panel 
discussion of local experts about Muncie’s 
future. The event climaxed a week of 
activities at both the library and Ball State 
University scheduled to coincide with the 
final program of PBS’s hard-hitting TV 
series about the city called ‘‘Middletown.’ 
The six-part TV documentary was a 
sometimes relentless examination of Muncie 
created by Academy Award-winning 
filmmaker Peter Davis. Stanley Elkin referred 
to the show as ‘‘Muncie, Indiana, taking 
the fall for America’’ in March’s The Dial. 

David T. Nelson (above), professor of 
economics at BSU and one of the five 
panelists, spoke on **Growth or 
Development—Compatible or Conflicting 
Goals.’’ Among his predictions: the 
disappearance of the middle class and people 
working in their homes on terminals 
instead of offices. Other speakers included a 
department head in the county’s mental 
health center. 

Patricia Schaefer, assistant library 
director and planner of the program, said, 
‘‘There’s an element in the community 
that is not willing to pull itself up by its 
bootstraps . . . we have to look at what we 
are and what is likely to be in the future if we 
don’t turn ourselves around. ”’ 

The audience was smaller than 
expected—‘*We wanted a larger number of 
decision makers,’’ said director Arthur 
Meyers. 42 people, ages 18 to 78, attended. 

As a follow-up to the panel over a two- 
week period in July, BSU’s radio station 
played tapes of the five original 
presentations along with live interviews. 
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Library in a truck 

A few months ago, Larry Northrup 
stood before his challenge: the old Cora J. 
Belden Library in Rocky Hill, Conn. He 
had just persuaded the Town Council to allow 
him to dismantle the 1,500-square-foot 
building and clean up the lot for the right to 
save the pieces for reassembly. 

Because the 1898 structure had become 
an eyesore since it ceased operating as a 
library in 1967, the Council said ‘‘yes.”’ 

By July Northrup had single-handedly 
taken the building apart in chunks, saving 
about 90 percent of the building materials. 


Library on a truck 


The former Sherwood Branch Library is 
en route to its final resting place at the Sandy 
Spring (Md.) Friends School. 

Sherwood, a Montgomery County 
branch that has served the Sandy Spring 
Quaker settlement for 30 years, closed its 








Virginia Seeley 


He stored the parts in a 40-foot-trailer truck. 
He told AL, ‘‘The cost of reassembling 
and remodeling the building for someone who 

already owns a lot will be $50,000 or $25 
per square foot. Normal for a new 
construction would be about $45 per 
square foot.’’ Presently Northrup says he is 
‘‘close to a deal’’ to rebuild the library. 
Library administrators or trustees 
interested in preserving their old libraries 
without having to pay wrecking costs can 
contact Northrup at 195 Sergeant St., 
Hartford, CT 06105 (203-246-9915), 


doors May 1. Once a Friends meeting house, 
the old building has been superseded by 

the $1,340,000 Olney Library three miles 
away. Olney houses 30,000 books, 1,000 
of which came from this funny little library on 
wheels. 


The Montgomery Journal 
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1983 ALA Midwinter Meeting 


san Antonio—Jan. 8—13 : 


Hotel reservation form, map, and general information 


LA’s Midwinter Meeting will be 
in San Antonio, Tex., and will 
use the facilities of the striking 
San Antonio Convention Center 


=. 





DOWNTOWN 
SAN ANTONIO 


OINOLNYV 


| Third-person rate does not always include a separate bed/cot, 





If rate requested is not available, next available rate will be confirmed. 


A | Parking avail. all properties for registered guests; inq. directly re fees. 
l Acceptable credit cards (at this writing): American Express, Master- 


card, Visa, Diners, Carte Blanche. 
First night's deposit or acceptable credit card number required to hold 
reservation; wait for receipt of room confirmation from hotel. Indicate 


fan 


complex (a permanent legacy of the 1968 
San Antonio World’s Fair) and meeting/ 
housing accommodations in 14 hotels and 
motels. Many of the participating properties 
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<> 


and the Convention Center are located along 
the Paseo del Rio, the mile-and-a-quarter 
Riverwalk bordering the horseshoe bend of 

(Continued on p. 544.) 











ST. PAUL'S 
SQUARE 


OSAN ANTON D 
CONVENTION s 


& VISITORS BUREAU 


¿CONVENTION 
CENTER 


HEMISFAIR 
N PLAZA 


TOWER 
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AMERICAS 





Notes about accommodations 
-| All rooms are subject to 7-percent hotel occupancy tax. 


if arriving after 6 p.m. 

For deposit refund, notice of cancellation must be received a minimum 
of 24 hours in advance of scheduled arrival date. 

Cancellations or changes in reservations are to be sent to ALA 
Housing Department in San Antonio up to Dec. 22; after that date, 
contact the assigned hotel directly. 

Asterisk (*) indicates no 3rd-person rate. 

“A” on map is San Antonio Public Library. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Midwinter Meeting—Jan. 8-13, 1983 HOTEL/MOTEL ROOM RESERVATION FORM S 





< Important instructions ; 
oe 
The San Antonio Convention and Visitors Bureau will make hotel accepted. Official hotel confirmation will advise deposit policy. Do 5 
assignments upon receipt of this official housing application, not send money with this form. E- 
provided that it is properly filled out and all necessary information is List hotel/motel choices according to preference. Failure to list p: 
given. All rooms will be assigned on a first-come, first-served maximum number of choices will result in delay as form will be es 
basis. returned for additional selections. Note that cut-off date for a 
All requests must be on this form. Telephone requests are not reservations is Dec. 15, 1982. È. à ‘ 
TO: ALA Housing Department E 
San Antonio Convention and Visitors Bureau oa 
P.O. Box 2277 i `R 
San Antonio, TX 78298 Please reserve the following accommodations: 
MOTEL OHOKRES tats a LA ee e O Single(s)— 1 person, 1 bed F 
7 pa A eR! E AETA ORNA ERA SET C Double(s)— 2 persons, 1 bed 
<p Sa s RENERE SIN A oo L Twin(s) — 2 persons, 2 beds a 
UES cto a I rw os hd a ptt PAAY ON C Multiple(s) — 3 persons E. 
=) | ce SASS SNE AES ge E aa C] Suite — 1 bedroom, 1 parlor i 
3! aE ne, E a Se AR AMEE EEA DNS C Suite — 2 bedrooms, 1 parlor 7 3 
O Must be suitable for handicapped. Rate preferred i $ 
If none of my choices is available, in accepting another assignment | am more concerned with location ——— —— rate E 
ware. Gato and OUT i = a A L (am or pm) Departure date E. 
Occupants: names and addresses (please print or type; bracket those sharing a room) sy 
F F 





Confirm to: (please print or type) 
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Parlor suites 
Key Hotel/Motel Single Double Twin (1 bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 





R m uF 


3rd-person rate in parens 





arn 


1 Alamo TraveLodge $35 $41 $47 ($6) — — = 
2 Downtowner Motel $30 $38 $44 ($6) = a z 
3 El Tropicano Hotel $45 $52 $52 ($8) $85 — 140 $150-300 t 
4 Four Seasons San Antonio $85 $95 $95 ($15) — — E 
5 Granada Inn $29 $38 $38 ($5) — — ae 
6 Hilton Palacio del Rio Hotel — $76 $88 $88 ($12) $175 $350 & 400 ‘am 
7 Holiday Inn - Alamo Area $42 $50 $50 ($6) i a iy 
8 HYATT REGENCY SAN ANTONIO $68 $80 $80 ($10) $140 —240 $260 — 320 p- 

(ALA Headquarters Hotel) E 
9 La Mansion del Rio Hotel $72 $86 $86 ($12) $125 & up $295 & up = 
10 La Quinta - Convention Center $35 & 38 $40 & 42 $44 & 48 ($5) $80 —85 — $ 
11 Menger Hotel $38 $51 $51* $75- 90 — A 

Menger Motor Inn $51 $63 $63 ($10) $126 $189 y 
12. San Antonio Marriott Hotel $74 $90 $90 ($10) $190- 265 $280 — 355 ¥ 
13 The Crocket Motor Hotel $36 $44 $44 ($10) — — ive 
14. +TraveLodge on the River $42 $49 $51 ($6) $100 $125 i 








(Cut out or photoduplicate above form and mail in stamped envelope to ALA Housing Department in San Antonio, Texas.) 
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“H you are a health professional, a 
librarian, or a consumer interested in nutri- 
tion but unsure of where to go for reliable 
nutrition information, the Chicago Nutri- 
tion Association’s new edition of Nutrition 
References and Book Reviews may be the 
best eight-dollar investment you will ever 

make.” 
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American Council on 
Science and Health 
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= 76 Pages - 288 Reviews - Paper - $8.00 


= Send prepaid orders to: 

= NRBR Committee 

Chicago Nutrition Association 
8158 S. Kedzie Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60652 
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(MCGREGOR 
“PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
“Home Office” representative. You correspond 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
you abreast of your subscription needs at all 
times. 

With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 
built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 
vice on both domestic and international titles. 
We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 

Our customers, large and smali, like the prompt 
| attention we give them. We think you would too! 
| Ask about McGregor’s “Automatic Renewal” 
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(Midwinter Meeting, cont. from p. 542.) 


the San Antonio River in the downtown 
district. Exhibits, registration, placement 
service, Council sessions, and ALA staff 
offices will be located in the Convention 
Center. Meetings will be held both in the 
Center and in many properties listed on p. 
543. 

The distance between the International 
Airport and the downtown hotels/motels and 
convention complex is approximately 8 — 10 
miles, about a 20-minute ride. Cab fare costs 
about $10; airport limousine service is avail- 
able at this writing at $5 per person. 


Hotel reservations. A// requests for hous- 
ing are to be sent to the ALA Housing 
Department, San Antonio Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, POB 2277, San Antonio, 
TX 78298, and will be accepted up to Dec. 
15. (See hotel/motel room reservation form 
on page 543.) After Dec. 15, housing assign- 
ments will be made on the basis of availabil- 
ity and not necessarily at the published rates. 


Registration. Registration will begin at 
the San Antonio Convention Center on Fri- 
day, Jan. 7, at 10 a.m. Registration fees for 
the week are: $40 for personal members, $90 
for nonmembers, and $10 for full-time li- 
brary school students. Daily registration fees 
are: $20 for personal members, $45 for 
nonmembers, and $5 for full-time library 
school students. 


Exhibits. Exhibits will be located in Ex- 
hibit Hall No. 1. Full information and appli- 
cation forms are being mailed from the ALA 
Conference Arrangements Office the first 
week of September to exhibitors on the 
current mailing list. Exhibitors interested in 
taking part who have not received the materi- 
al by Sept. 17 should write to the Conference 
Manager, ALA Conference Office, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

The exhibits will open on Saturday, Jan. 
8, at4 p.m. and close on Tuesday, Jan. 11, at 
2 p.m. Daily hours will be 4—7 p.m. on 
Saturday, 11 a.m.—5 p.m. on Sunday and 
Monday, and 11 a.m.—2 p.m. on Tuesday. 

All librarians in the area, whether attend- 
ing the Midwinter Meeting or not, are invited 
to visit the exhibits. For free entry, write for 
an ‘‘Exhibits Registration Badge,’’ specify- 
ing the number of free admissions desired. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
before Dec. 15 to: Conference Manager, 
ALA Conference Arrangements Office, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Please 
note that these badges are valid only for 
admission to the exhibits, not to meetings. 


Placement. Details on a placement clear- 
ing service will be announced later. In the 
meantime, requests for information and reg- 
istration forms may be sent to the ALA 
Office for Library Personnel Resources, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Indicate if 
you are an applicant or employer. 


Midwinter meeting policy. By adoption of 
the Jan. 1966 report of the Special Commit- 
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tee to Study the Midwinter Meeting, the 
ALA Council has determined that the Mid- 
winter Meeting continues to be essentially a 
working meeting of the Council and of 
committees and boards of official ALA units; 
that there be no programs, general business, 
or membership meetings of the divisions, 
sections, or round tables except as a limited 
number of program meetings, institutes, con- 
ferences, or workshops may be specifically 
authorized by the ALA Executive Board. 


By Council action at its 1971 Midwinter 
Meeting, and as amended by Council at the 
1971 Dallas Conference, it was: ‘“‘Voted, 
that it be the established policy of the 
American Library Association that all meet- 
ings of the Association be declared open to 
all members and to recognized members of 
the press, with closed meetings being only 
for discussion of matters affecting privacy of 
individuals or institutions.’’ 


Meetings. Special note should be made of 
the following. 

Council—Scheduled to be held on Mon- 
day, Jan. 10, 9—11 a.m.; Tuesday, Jan. 11, 
9—11 a.m.; and Wednesday, Jan. 12, 
2— 5:30 p.m. In addition, a Council Orienta- 
tion session will be held on Sunday, Jan. 9, 
9:30 — 11 a.m., followed immediately by the 
information meeting of the Council and 
Executive Board. ~ 


Executive Board—Meetings scheduled on 
Saturday, Jan. 8, 9—11 a.m.; Monday, Jan. 
10,2—4p.m.; Tuesday, Jan. 11,2—4p.m.; 
and Thursday, Jan. 13, 9-11 a.m. 

Annual Conference Program Commit- 
tees—The 1984 Dallas Conference Program 
Committee will hold its first meeting on 
Sunday, Jan. 9, 8—10 p.m. The 1983 Los 
Angeles Conference Program Committee 
will hold its final meeting on Monday, Jan. 
10, 8-10 p.m. 

Program Evaluation and Support Commit- 
tee/Planning and Budget Assembly—A joint 
meeting will be held on Saturday, Jan. 8, 
2-—5:30 p.m. 

President's Program—The President’s 
Program is scheduled to be held on Sunday, 
Jan. 9, 2—4 p.m. Program details will 
appear in a later issue of American 
Libraries. O 


interpreting Services 

The Association of Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies Library 
Service to the Deaf Section (ASCLA/ 
LSDS) coordinates interpreting services 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing people for 
ALA Midwinter. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing people going 
to Midwinter should send a list of meet- 
ings they wish to attend to ASCLA/LSDS 
for review by Dec. 1. A list of interpreted 
meetings will be available Jan. 1. 

For more information, contact ASCLA, 
50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611 (312-944- 
6780). 







Stone to continue efforts 
on federal job standards 


President Carol Nemeyer has appointed 
Past President Betty Stone to oversee the 
continued monitoring of the classification 
and qualification standards for federal librar- 
ians proposed by the U.S. Office of Person- 
nel Management. 

Nemeyer also asked the ad hoc standards 
steering committee chaired by Ellen Cook to 
continue to serve with Stone until the stan- 
dards review is completed. The committee 
developed ALA’s 95-page response to OPM 
this spring. Copies of the full response are 
still available for $2.50 from the Office for 
Library Personnel Services at ALA Head- 
quarters. A copy of the executive summary 
requires only a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


RTSD schedules five institutes 
to study LC subject headings 


Librarians who need to know all about 
Library of Congress subject headings are 
invited to attend two-day institutes scheduled 
by the Resources and Technical Services 
Division in five locations over the next 12 
months. 

The series, which kicks off Oct. 24—25 at 
Chicago’s Palmer House Hotel, was de- 
signed by Mary K. Dewees Pietris, chief of 
LC’s Subject Cataloging Division, and her 
RTSD planning committee. The other sites 
are: Hyatt House International at Los Ange- 
les International Airport Feb. 24—26, the 
Hilton Palacio del Rio in San Antonio April 
10—12, The International Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 19—21, and the Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel Sept. 15—18. 

_ The faculty includes Pietris, four members 
of her staff, and Raymond DeBuse of the 
Washington Library Network. Registration 
is limited to 150; the fee is $120 for an RTSD 
member, $135 for an ALA member, and 
$150 for a nonmember. Two luncheons, 
coffee, and hard copy for many of the visuals 
used in the work sessions are included in the 
fee. 

For more information, contact RTSD at 
Headquarters. 


LITA to demystify micros 


‘*Small Bytes and Little Bits—The Micro- 
computer in Libraries, or Does Your Library 
Do A Whole Lot with a Little Bit’ will be 
discussed at a Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association Institute Nov. 7—9 in 
Milwaukee. 

The two-day institute at the Pfister Hotel 
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Bill Cosby and Margaret Kimmell, presi- 
dent of the Association for Library Service to 
Children, appear in this PicturePages segment 
to be screened in November on CBS's “Cap- 
tain Kangaroo.” At conference ALSC mem- 


will include a workshop on ‘‘Getting Started 
Programming Microcomputers,’’ papers by 
micro experts, case studies, exhibits, and 
demonstrations. 

For information contact Don Hammer, 
Executive Director, LITA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Banned Books Week Sept. 5—11 
to feature “dangerous” books 


Librarians throughout the country may be 
swamped with requests for controversial 
books during and soon after Banned Books 
Week Sept. 5—11, predicts Judith Krug, 
director of the Office for Intellectual Free- 
dom. ALA voted at Annual Conference to 
join the American Booksellers Association 
and the National Association of College 
Stores in sponsoring the event. 

Under black-and-red posters proclaiming 
‘‘Caution! Some people consider these books 
dangerous,’’ some 7,500 retail stores will 
display many of the 500 books that have been 
banned or challenged over the years. The 
success of a padlocked banned books exhibit 
at the recent ABA convention in Anaheim 
prompted the booksellers to plan the special 
week. 

A 19-by-23-inch poster and a 17-page 


annotated list of banned books—useful the 


bers previewed the series in which Cosby will 
urge children and parents to use their libraries. | 
For PicturePages accompanying booklets and | 7 
optional videocassettes, contact PP, 7 Wood f 
St., Pittsburgh, PA 15222 or call 412-566-2360. 


year round—are included in a promotion | ~ 
packet available from ABA. $5 from Allan | 
Marshall, American Booksellers Associ- | ~ 
ation, Inc., Suite 1410, 122 East 42nd St, | 
New York, NY 10168. ) 


Official Interpretations 
of the Library Bill of Rights 


As space permits, American Libraries pro- | ~ 
vides the full text of interpretations of the | ~ 
Library Bill of Rights recently approved by 
the ALA Council. The basic document and all 
interpretations are available from the ALA \ ` 
Office for Intellectual Freedom. 

The following interpretation was approved 
unanimously Jan. 27 at the 1982 ALA Mid-winter 
meeting. 


Administrative Policies and Procedures 
Affecting Access to Library Resources 
and Services 


The right of free access to information for 
all individuals is basic to all aspects of library 
service regardless of type of library. Article 5 
of the LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS protects 
the rights of an individual to use a library 
regardless of origin, age, background, or 
views. The central thrust of the LIBRARY 
BILL OF RIGHTS is to protect and encour- 
age the free flow of information and ideas. 
The American Library Association urges that 
all libraries set policies and procedures that 
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reflect the basic tenets of the LIBRARY 
BILL OF RIGHTS. 

| Many libraries have adopted administra- 
tive policies and procedures regulating ac- 
cess to resources, services, and facilities, 

i.e., specific collections, reference services, 

| interlibrary loan, programming, meeting 

| rooms, exhibit space. Such policies and pro- 
cedures governing the order and protection of 
library materials and facilities, and the plan- 
ning of library programs and exhibits, could 
become a convenient means for removing or 
_ restricting access to controversial materials, 
limiting access to programs or exhibits, or for 
_ | discriminating against specific groups of li- 
_} brary patrons. Such abuse of administrative 
_ | procedures and policies is in opposition to the 
_| LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS. 

The American Library Association 
recommends that all libraries with rare or 
special collections formulate policies and 
procedures for such collections so as not to 

| restrict access and use due to age or the na- 

| ture of the patron interest in the materials. 

_| Restricted access to such collections is solely 

for the protection of the materials, and must 

in no way limit access to the information and 
ideas contained in the materials. 

The “Model Interlibrary Loan Code for 

Regional, State, Local, or Other Special 

| Groups of Libraries” of the American Li- 

| brary Association recommends that all li- 

_| brary patrons be eligible for interlibrary loan, 

= | in accordance with Article 5 of the LIBRARY 

| BILL OF RIGHTS and the statement FREE 

' | ACCESS TO LIBRARIES FOR MINORS. 

| The Model Interlibrary Loan Code states the 

_ I importance of considering the needs and 





interests of all users, including children and 
young adults. Borrowing libraries should 
provide the resources to meet the ordinary 
needs of all of their primary clientele, and 
any members of their clientele should be eli- 
gible for interlibrary loan. When libraries 
adhere to the Model Interlibrary Loan Code, 
access to information is protected. 

Library administrative policies should 
examine all restrictions to resources or ser- 
vices associated with age, as all are viola- 
tions of Article 5 of the LIBRARY BILL OF 
RIGHTS and the statement on restricted ac- 
cess to library materials. For example, 
privileges associated with library cards 
should be consistent for all library users, no 
matter what the age. Library policies in 
which certain patrons, usually minors, are 
denied library privileges available to other 
library patrons are not endorsed by the 
American Library Association, as they vio- 
late Article 5 of the LIBRARY BILL OF 
RIGHTS, as well as the statement on FREE 
ACCESS TO LIBRARIES FOR MINORS. It 
is parents and only parents who may restrict 
their children—and only their children— 


from access to library materials and services. 


Reference service policies and procedures, 
such as library policies limiting the time 
spent on answering telephone reference ques- 
tions, should provide for equitable service to 
all library patrons, regardless of age or type 
of question. These policies must apply to 
both adult and child patrons. 

Policies governing the use of meeting 
rooms and exhibits should be examined to 
ensure that minors are not excluded from a 
program of interest to them based on age. 


Everything to 
meet your needs 


Your library has specific pasting needs 


and Potdevin provides you with materials to 
meet them. All of them. 


You have ooze-proof Potdevin Label 


Pasters and versatile Edge Coaters...the 
standard-setters for clean, professional paste 
application in the nation’s libraries. You can 
take advantage of a 10 day free trial, except 
for transportation charges. 


Then you have your choice of ready 


to apply pastes for pockets, due date slips, 
book plates, ID labels, Mylar dust jackets, 
you name it. 


You also have Potdevin Deadening 


Pads for maintaining a noise-free atmosphere. 
And Potdevin heavy duty plastic bags to 

cut down on paste 
reservoir cleaning. o 0, 
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Pasting? 


Potdevin! 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North St., Teterboro, NJ 07608 





AACR2 revisions 


Nineteen revisions to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloguing Rules, 2nd edition, 
1978, have been approved by the Joint 
Steering Committee for Revision of 
AACR2. Some of the changes delete 
rules or examples; others alter, revise, or 
add to the text. 

The revisions will automatically be in- 

cluded with all future orders of the vol- 
ume. Meanwhile, they are available on 
loose sheets for insertion into volumes 
already purchased. 
-~ Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
2nd edition: Revisions, prepared by the 
Joint Steering Committee for Revision of 
AACR. 23 pages, $2.50 from the Order 
Dept., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (0-8389-3277-0, 82-13719). 





Meeting rooms and exhibit spaces should 
also be available on an “equitable basis, re- 
gardless of the beliefs or affiliations of indi- 
viduals or groups requesting their use,” and 
should not be denied to anyone based solely 
on age. 

- Policies should reflect that a person’s right 
to attend a library initiated program “should 
not be denied or abridged because of origin, 
age, background, or views,” as stated in LI- 
BRARY INITIATED PROGRAMS AS A 
RESOURCE, an Interpretation of the LI- 
BRARY BILL OF RIGHTS. 


Hot off ALA’s presses 


The following new publications may be 
purchased prepaid from the Order Depart- 
ment, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. For details, write Robert Hershman, 
Publishing Services. 


Reach for the Library Market with Mailing 
Lists from the American Library Association, 
Publishing Services. Brochure, free. 


Reading for Young People: The South- 
west, by Elva A. Harmon and Anna L. 
Milligan. 245 pages, $15. (0—8389— 
0362 —2). 


Unit offerings from 50 E. Huron 


American Indian Libraries Newsletter 
(AILN), Office for Library Outreach Ser- 
vices. Thrice yearly, now $5 to individuals, 
$7 to libraries and institutions from OLOS. 

American Library Association—Bringing 
People and Libraries Together, Public Infor- 
mation Office. Brochure, free from PIO. 

Directory of Library Reprographic Ser- 
vices, 8th ed., comp. by Joseph Z. Nitecki 


‘for the Resources and Technical Services 


Division. 540 pages, $24.95. Order from 
Meckler Books, 520 Riverside Ave., POB 
405, Saugatuck Sta., Westport, CT 06880 
(0 — 93066 — 47 — 0). 

Interface, the Association of Specialized 
and Cooperative Library Agencies. Quarter- 
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ly, now $10 a year to nonmembers from 
ASCLA. 

The Library—A Room of One’s Own: 
Women’s Resources and Services, Office for 
Library Personnel Resources, Committee on 
the Status of Women in Librarianship. Bro- 
chure, $1 from OLPR. 

Measure for Measure: Output Measures 
for Public Libraries, Public Library Associ- 
ation. 13-minute videotape in any format, 
$90 (rental $45) from PLA. 


Notable Children’s Books 1981, Associ- 
ation for Library Service to Children. Bro- 
chure, 25 cents, from ALSC (0—8389-— 
5614-9). 

Notable Children’s Films 1982, Associ- 
ation for Library Service to Children. Bro- 
chure, 25 cents, from ALSC (0— 8389- 
5619- X). 

Notable Children’s Filmstrips, 1981/ 
82, Association for Library Service to 
Children. 3 pages, 25 cents, from 
ALSC. 

The Reader's Road Atlas: A Guide to 
Finding the Best Books, by Catherine Suyak 
Alloway. 10 pages, $1.50 from the Refer- 
ence and Adult Services Division (0— 
8389 — 5612 — 2). 

University Press Books for Secondary 
School Libraries, 14th ed., American 
Association of School Librarians/ 
American University Press Services. 83 
pages, 25 cents from AASL (0-— 8389- 
6500-8). 


Your input requested 


® The American Book Awards would like 
to know how libraries have used its promo- 
tional materials celebrating TABA nominees 
and winners. Send details to Department 
MA, The American Book Awards, One Park 
Ave., New York, NY 10016. 


@ The American Library Trustee Associ- 
ation wants samples of evaluation forms used 
by boards to evaluate library directors. Send 
any information to Bunny Cohen, Seattle 


ALA surveys salaries 


_ Salaries ranging from a low of $6,400 

= to a high of $77,000 in public and aca- 
demic libraries are reported in the recent- 

- ly published ALA Survey of Librarian 

_ Salaries, by Project Director Mary Jo 

| Lynch, Margaret Myers, and Janise Grey. 

_ The 108-page study resulted from a 

| national mail survey of 1,400 libraries 

- conducted by the ALA Office for Re- 
search and the Office for Library Person- 

_ nel Resources last January. It features 39 

tables, including salary ranges currently 

being paid for each of 13 positions in all 

~ four geographic regions. 

| ALA Survey of Librarian Salaries is $40 

i -from the ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron | 

i St, eeoa IL 60611. | 
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Public Library, 1000 Fourth Ave., Seattle, 
WA 98104. 

@ Are you a re-entry librarian? The Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women in Librarian- 
ship seeks to identify women librarians who 
wish to or have re-entered the library work- 
force after a 2- to 20-year absence. Write to 
Katherine Dickson, 42 Castleton Dr., Upper 
Marlboro, MD 20870. 


@ The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries Standards & Accreditation 
Committee is compiling a list of all guide- 
lines, checklists, standards, and standards- 
type documents applicable to academic li- 
braries. If you know of any such standards 
not listed in the ALA Policy Manual, notify 
Harvey Varnet, Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 


lege, Owensboro, KY 42301. 


Committees need nominees 


President-elect Brooke E. Sheldon is look- 
ing for you—if you would like to serve on 
any of 17 ALA committees. As chair of the 
Committee on Appointments, which is made 
up of the 11 division presidents-elect, she 
seeks nominees. 

The committees are: Accreditation, 
American Libraries Editorial Advisory, 
Awards, Chapter Relations, Conference 
Courtesy Resolutions, Constitution and By- 
laws, Instruction in the Use of Libraries, 


CATERPILLARS 
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Office for Library Personnel Resources, | A 
Membership, National Library Week, Sub- | — 


scription Books, Research, Standards, 
ALA/Association of American Publishers, 
ALA/Children’s Book Council, and ALA- 
/Society of American Archivists Joint Com- 
mittee on Library-Archives Relationships. 

Each nomination should include a brief 
biography and the name of the committee. 
Send the nominations by Oct. 15 to Brooke 
E. Sheldon, School of Library Science, 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton, TX 
76204, or the president elect of any division. 


More nominees, please 


Council’s Committee on Committees wel- 


comes nominations for these Council com- f 
International | 
Relations, Legislation, Library Education, — 
Organization, Orientation, Planning, Policy | 
Program > 
Evaluation and Support, Publishing, Resolu- 


mittees: Intellectual Freedom, 


Monitoring, Professional Ethics, 


tions, and Status of Women in Librarianship. 

Nominations should include a brief biog- 
raphy and the name of the appropriate com- 
mittee and be sent no later than Oct. 15 to 


COC Chair Brooke E. Sheldon, School of | 


Library Science, Denton, TX 76204, or to 


COC members Margaret Chisholm, Ernest | 
or Gilbert | 
0 


Di Mattia, 
McNamee. 


Elizabeth Futas, 
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rth ing you need to get your books ca 


quickly. With the custom pre-printed circulation card, book pocket 
and spine label supplied, your work is cut to a minimum at a minimum 
price. Can toll free — for more information, prices and a sample kit. 


CALL 1 -800-328-2923 


in Minnesota or Canada call collect 
612-894-5770 


i K C CARD CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
eee Mis Box 1256, Fames, Minnesota 55337 
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The Source highlights useful items in major 
areas of library/information activity. Send materi- 
als to Source Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


= soucia = 


The many “Source” readers who have 
thanked Susan Spaeth Cherry for her sensitive, 
accurate editing of this department will share our 
best wishes to Sue in her new occupation as 
mother. Sue’s successor as Source editor will be 


announced soon. 





Destined to outlive Saturday Night Fever 
is Library Fever, according to W. Va. Library 
Commissioner Frederic Glazer, who has an incur- 
able case of it. The big red poster has a companion 
called ‘‘The Cure,” picturing a giant library pill. 
$4.50 each while supplies last from the W. Va. 
Library Commission, Science & Cultural Center, 
Charleston, WV 25305. 


W 





Fowled environment. Robert D. Franklin, 
retired library administrator, has written and pub- 
lished an unusual tract against nuclear armament. 
It’s a 20-page fable and puppet play titled The Sky 
is Filling, with chicken characters drawn by Linda 
C. Franklin. Order at $2.25 from the author at 
2716 Northfields Road, Charlottesville, VA 
22901. Franklin will waive copyright for groups 
wishing to reproduce or perform the tale. 
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Can librarians be replaced? No, said Chica- 
go Library Commissioner Amanda Rudd in a 
recent commencement address. ‘‘The ‘magical 
wand’ of technologies may change some of the 
things we do, but . . . we remain a basic funda- 
mental service essential in the minds of our 
users.” . . . But wait a minute. EDC Publishing of 
Tulsa (8141 E. 44th, OK 74145) has come up with 
a software program called Micro-Match that 
makes a young-reader’s advisor out of a micro- 
computer. The child enters name and age, and the 
computer displays a series of menus leading to 
recommended EDC-Usborne/Hayes titles. It’s an 
innocent little program—but it gives one 
pause. ... 


= tech sevvictc== 


Policies of publishers: A Handbook for 
Order Librarians, 1982 edition, by Ung Chon 
Kim, brings together 400 publishers’ policies on 
discounts, prepayment, returns, back and standing 
orders, and other information necessary for a 
library to place direct orders. The work also 
contains 500 publishers’ subsidiaries and imprints 
distributed by publishers with cross references to 
the primary publisher. Publishers and cross refer- 
ences are in alphabetical order. $17 (includes 
postage and handling) from The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 52 Liberty St., Metuchen, NJ 08840 (0- 
8108-1527-3, 82-685). 


LC ends ‘‘compatible headings.” On Sep- 
tember |, the Library of Congress ended its policy 
of assigning a pre-AACR2 form of heading to a 
work if the older heading was similar to the 
AACR2 form. LC started the practice to ease the 
transition to the new code for libraries with large 
catalogs. The following conditions apply: pre- 
1981 headings labeled compatible before Septem- 
ber | will not be converted to AACR2; other pre- 
1981 headings will be converted, with the 
exception of new corporate headings subordinate 
to parent or related headings already labeled 
compatible, and new uniform titles created under a 
heading already labeled compatible. Those two 
exceptions will be treated as compatible headings. 
After September 1, titles of honor such as Sir or 
Mrs. in headings not previously labeled compati- 
ble, will be transferred to the end of forename 
strings, if called for, and labeled AACR2. 


Conservation dictionary. Bookbinding and 
the Conservation of Books: A Dictionary of De- 
scriptive Terminology, by Matt T. Roberts and 
Don Etherington, explains terms like ‘‘alum zir- 
conium tanning,” ‘‘abaca,’’ and ‘‘zero angle’’ to 
conservation-minded readers. Roberts is the bind- 
ing officer at the Library of Congress and Ether- 
ington is chief conservation officer and assistant 
director of the Humanities Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Texas/Austin. The book, which contains 
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13 color plates showing modern and ancient 
bindings and many line drawings, has been select- 
ed as a national preservation program publication. 
$27 from Supt. of Docs., U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, DC 20402. 


CLSI/UTLAS interface. In June, the Edmon- 


ton (Alta.) Public Library began using an online 
interface between its CLSI circulation system and 
its University of Toronto Library Automation 
Systems (UTLAS) online catalog. Designed by 
Innovative Interfaces, Berkeley, Calif., the inter- 
face allows library staff to create cataloging 
records using the UTLAS terminals and then to 
transfer appropriate data to the circulation database 
using one online command. The transfer usually 
takes a few seconds, whereas the previous batch 
loading of tapes containing UTLAS cataloging 
records into the circulation database took from two 
to three weeks. The library expects to save 
$20,000 per year using the interface. 


= bucato a 


Library teaching packages. The library 
instruction division of Baruch College, City Uni- 
versity of New York, has developed 10 library 
teaching packages with the aid of an HEA Title II 
grant. Each package contains transparencies, an 
objectives statement, script and lecture notes for 
teachers, and a bibliography, handout, and exer- 
cises for students. Packages cover advertising, 
literary criticism, sociology, industrial psycholo- 
gy, the American political process, retailing, 
accounting, legislation, consumer behavior, and 
the ethnic experience in the U.S.; more are being 
prepared. Available from Baruch College, Library 
Instruction Services, Box 317, 17 Lexington Ave., 
New York, NY 10010. 


New MLS combos and concentrations. 
Several schools are offering new programs that 
combine the library/information science master’s 
with one from another subject. . . . Indiana Uni- 
versity/Bloomington’s School of Library and In- 
formation Science sponsors three dual master’s: 
the MLS and Master of Public Affairs; MA in 
Journalism; and MA in History. Prospective stu- 
dents must apply to both the SLIS and the other 
department and complete required courses for both 
degrees, although some overlap is permitted. . . . 
The University of Wisconsin/Milwaukee SLIS 
offers a coordinated master’s program in library 
science and geography, focusing on the care and 
use of maps, and an MLS and history program that 
encompasses research and historical methodology. 
Dual degrees require 48 credits rather than the 60 
credits needed for two separate degrees. . . . Stu- 
dents in the University of Alabama Graduate 
School of Library Service master’s and sixth-year 
programs can now pursue a specialization in book 
arts, leading to expertise in rare-book librarian- 
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ship, private printing and publishing, conservation 
and pfeservation, or the book trade. The school’s 
typographic lab contains printing, papermaking, 
marbling, and binding equipment; the Gorgas Oak 
Press, affiliated with the library school, will 
publish limited editions produced by students and 
faculty. . . . The Palmer Graduate Library School 
at the C.W. Post Center, Long Island University, 
now offers a master’s in information science with 
specializations in information access, information 
resources management, or information technol- 


ogy. 


== publishing world = 








Artist Lance Hidy has designed a new poster 
for publisher David R. Godine celebrating chil- 
dren’s books. Only 750 copies of this hand-silk- 
screened illustration have been printed. In six 
colors and measuring 21-by-28 inches, the poster 
normally sells for $40. Godine is offering the 
limited edition, signed and numbered by the artist, 
to librarians at $24 each plus $1.50 for postage and 
handling. Anyone who can afford this striking, 
frameable graphic may order it from David R. 
Godine, 306 Dartmouth St., Boston, MA 02116. 

Godine, by the way, has just reissued William 
Maxwell’s early novel Time Will Darken It on its 
Nonpareil Books imprint. The Illinois author’s 
latest novel, So Long, See You Tomorrow, which 
was written after a hiatus of 18 years, won a 1982 
American Book Award. 320 pages, $8.95 soft- 
cover from Godine (448-2, 82-81311). 


Poetry editor wins award. John Frederick 
Nims has been awarded the $10,000 fellowship of 
The Academy of American Poets ‘‘for distin- 
guished poetic achievement.’ Nims, editor of the 
842-page Harper Anthology of Poetry and author 
of six volumes of poetry, has been editor of 
Chicago-based Poetry magazine since 1978. 


Large-print genre paperbacks. In May, 
G.K. Hall launched its Nightingale Series with six 
titles, easy-reading romances and mysteries never 


before available in large print. The 6-by-9 inch | 


paperbacks are $6.95 to $9.95. 
Many of the Nightingale romances, such as 
Janet Dailey’s The Lancaster Man, originally were 
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Silhouette and Candlelight editions. Among popu- 
lar authors in the mystery line are E. V. Cunning- 
ham (Howard Fast) and Erle Stanley Gardner. 

According to the publisher, the series has been 
‘*designed exclusively for libraries.” By Novem- 
ber 24 titles will be available. Each is set in 16- 
point type on nonglare, high-opacity paper. For 
more information, write Large Print Books, G.K. 
Hall & Co., 70 Lincoln St., Boston, MA 02111, or 
call toll-free 1-800-343-2806. 


Doubleday gives Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary seed money. Doubleday & Company has 
established a Marguerite de Angeli Professional 
Development Fund to honor the beloved children’s 
author and illustrator the firm publishes. This one- 
time award was presented to the Free Library of 
Philadelphia on July 12 during ALA’s Annual 
Conference. Interest from the $3,000 in seed 
money will be used to assist children’s librarians in 
attending conferences and workshops relating to 
children’s literature and services. Doubleday 
hopes the initial endowment will inspire other 
companies and individuals to contribute to the 
fund. 

De Angeli, now 93 and a Philadelphia resident 
since 1902, is the author of several children’s 
books, including The Door in the Wall, a Newbery 
Medal winner. 


Small Planet revised. Ballantine Books has 
issued a spiral-bound trade paperback of Frances 
Moore Lappé’s Diet for a Small Planet, a special 
10th anniversary edition. When the book was first 
published, it was considered pioneering by health 
food advocates and vegetarians. Its Ballantine 
edition alone has sold almost two million copies. 
Lappe has added new recipes and revised the text 
to include a deeper analysis of world hunger and a 


‘simpler complimentary protein program. 448 


pages, $9.95, from Ballantine Books (29524-2: 
also available in mass-market paperback for 
$3.50, ISBN 30691-0). 


Novelization of Dukes of Hazzard. The 
nation’s number-one rated TV show with young- 
sters, The Dukes of Hazzard, has now been nov- 
elized for Warner Books by Eric Alter. (According 
to the publisher, ratings show that over 65 percent 
of all children watching TV and 45 percent of all 
teenagers are watching The Dukes of Hazzard.) 
Called Gone Racin’, the mass-market paperback 
will be issued in November and includes an eight- 
page photo insert of Boss Hogg and the Duke clan. 
$2.50 from Warner Books (30-324-0). 
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Cooperative collection development. The 
Missouri Library Association has published Coop- 
erative Collection Development in Multitype Li- 
brary Networks: A Beginning. The 131-page re- 
port contains how-to information about setting 
standards and procedures for resource sharing and 
cooperative collection development, as well as 
examples of successful programs. Appendices 
include resource sharing plans developed by Mis- 
souri and the Library Council of Metropolitan 
Milwaukee; definitions of collection levels; and a 
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1,050 

pages 
$85.00 
clothbound 


October 1982 


Solano 


‘‘Best one-volume reference 
on the U.S. Congress...’’ 
Completely revised and updated! 


@ Powers of Congress 

@ History and origins 

@ Politics and procedures 
è Organization 


Order directly from: 


Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1414 22nd St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


For Washington, D.C. shipment, add 6"o sales tax 





low-cost microcomputer 

based AV circulation system 
Replace outdated manual booking 
methods for as little as $129 a week! 
With AMI you can improve service 
to your customers, keep more com- 


plete and accurate records, in- 
crease inventory turnover, reduce 
labor expense and speed up 
response time. AMI is the truly low- 
cost way to modernize your opera- 
tions and save money. 


Call TOLL FREE 800/323-7520* 


for more information, or write 


RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL 


4700 Chase, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
*\Ilinois, Alaska, Hawaii Call 312/677-3000 
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The Source 
guide for improving research library collection 


| development. $10 Missouri LA members, $15 
| nonmembers, from Metropolitan Washington Li- 


brary Council, 1875 Eye St., N.W., Suite 200, 


| Washington, DC 20006. Make checks payable to 
<4 MWCOG; add $5 for billing. 


Network briefs. OCLC interlibrary loan sub- 
system users can now put their ILL loan policies 
into the OCLC name-address directory and update 
the policies online as needed. For more informa- 
tion write Paul Cappuzzello or Kate Nevins at 
OCLC, 6565 Frantz Rd., Dublin, Ohio 43017. 
. . . The AMIGOS Bibliographic Council is now 
providing online services to its newest member, 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico. 


Founded in 1551, the university is the largest 
educational institution in the Western hemisphere, 
with 300,000 students distributed across several 
campuses in metropolitan Mexico City. UNAM is 
the second Mexican library to join AMIGOS—the 
first was the Universidad Iberoamericana, also in 
Mexico City. . . . University of Toronto Library 
Automation Systems (UTLAS) recently an- 
nounced the availability of ACCORD, an acquisi- 
tions control system which is integrated into the 
UTLAS catalog support system. ACCORD users 
can interfile short order records with full records in 
the online database, and can create purchase 
orders, claims, and cancelations online. As orders 
are filled, order records are upgraded to full 
records. ACCORD users can also order online 





NOT BAD AFTER 
75 CIRCULATIONS ! 
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back for more... 


five times more than most publishers’ editions. 
Ordinary books generally remain in use for only 20 
circulations, but Bound To Stay Bound Books last a 
minimum of 100 circulations, making your cost per 
reader as low as 12¢ each. 


BTSB makes books especially for children, from 
pre-school through young adult. Each has a brightly 
illustrated cover and a tough LBI Standard library 
binding to withstand even the roughest use. We 
stock almost 20,000 titles — nearly 1,000,000 books 
— enabling us to provide prompt, efficient service. 
And for new or expanding libraries, ask about 
Our pre-sorted catalog cards to minimize the cost 


of acquisition. 


specify Bound To Stay Bound Books for your 
library. You'll quickly discover the reason that 
thousands of libraries keep coming back for more is 
because our books keep coming back for more. 
Write today for our 1982 General Catalog and 


Service Brochure. 


Bound to Stay 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 





Bound Books, Inc. 





from vendors holding UTLAS vendor accounts. 
.. . The Universal Serials and Book Exchange 
recently joined OCLC and can now receive re- 
quests for periodicals through the OCLC interli- 
brary loan subsystem. OCLC has added the USBE 
holdings symbol, SBE, to records for the 10,000 


periodical titles held by the exchange. .. . Re- 
search Libraries Group members now have online 
access through RLIN to the Eighteenth Century 
Short Title Catalog. The 135,000-record database, 
created by the British Library, now contains only 
records for English-language materials published 
between 1701 and 1800 and held by the British 
Library. But records of 500 libraries throughout 
the world for English-language materials from the 
same period will be added over the next few years. 
. . . The 1982 SOLINET annual meeting revealed 
that the network is now operating within a bal- 
anced cash budget. Eleven libraries testing the 
network’s LAMBDA online regional catalog sup- 
port system, based on Washington Library Net- 
work software, reported favorably on system 
performance, although they want a more user- 
friendly interface. The LAMBDA system provides 
two enhancements to the WLN software: computer 
support for detailed local holdings and the ability 
to search individual library databases as subsets of 
the regional union database. 
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Long live the humanities. Administrations 
and recessions come and go, but somehow human- 
kind’s concern with its spirit and culture manages 
to endure. In that belief, the American Library 
Association has launched a new series of basic 
reference guides entitled ‘‘Sources of Information 
in the Humanities.’’ Series Editor Thomas P. 
Slavens is working with humanistic scholars in 
producing six titles covering religion, art, linguis- 
tics, literature, music, and philosophy. All the 
titles will contain a survey of the field, focusing on 
the best modern scholarship, and an annotated 
bibliography of reference works. John F. Wilson 
of Princeton is scholar-author of the first title, 
Research Guide to Religious Studies, now avail- 
able from the ALA Order Dept. (81-22862, 0- 
8389-0330-4, 192 p., $18). 


Disabled writers and artists have a quality 
showcase called Kaleidoscope: National Literary/ 
Arts Magazine for the Disabled. The magazine is 
published twice a year; subscriptions are $5.50 
from United Cerebral Palsy of Akron & Summit 
Co., 318 Water St., Akron, OH 44308. ‘‘Source”’ 
looked at the Spring 1982 issue and found it 
inspiring and evocative, excellent for librarians 
working with the disabled. 


The Left Index began with the Spring 1982 
issue and provides access by author and subject to 
‘‘professional and scholarly periodical literature 
written from a left perspective,’’ including ‘‘so- 
cialist-feminist’’ journals. Edited by librarian Joan 
Nordquist, the index is quarterly and costs $50/yr. 
from The Left Index, 511 Lincoln St., Santa Cruz, 
CA 95060. ... Another new lefty, this one 
focusing on journalistic literature, is Alternative 
Papers: Selections from the Alternative Press, 
1979 — 80, edited by Elliott Shore, Patricia Case, 
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and Laura Day. A huge, well presented volume 
with a fine index, Alternative Papers reprints some 
200 juicy stories that the mass media 
ignored, distorted, buried, or missed altogether.”’ 
(82-3250, 0-87722-243-6, 0-87722-244-4 pbk., 
$30, $14.95 paper, from Temple University Press, 
Broad & Oxford Sts., Philadelphia, PA 
19122). ... And now, Phyllis Schlafly and Cal 
Thomas will correctly ask, where are the new 
indexes and press anthologies from the right? 
‘*Source’’ will welcome reports of any that seem 
well done. 


Selecting Spanish-language materials 
may be easier with the new LECTOR quarterly 
review newsletter from the California Spanish 
Language Data Base (P.O. Box 4273, Berkeley, 
CA 94704). Edited by Joan Leopold, each issue 
will have 15—25 reviews in English, with 
Spanish/English subject heads authorized by 
CSLDB following AACR2. A year’s subscription 
is $12, $16 overseas airmail. 


Gales of publications. Gale Research Co. 
somehow manages to put out scores of publica- 
tions when it is not toting thousands of librarians 
around on ALA Conference courtesy buses. 
Among its latest offerings are these worthy items: 
Vol. 1 of Contemporary Issues Criticism, first in a 
series that will excerpt contemporary writing on 
timely issues, profiling the leading writers and 
presenting critical commentary on their works (82- 
9380, 0-8103-1550-5, 638 p., $58); Children’s 
Book Review Index: Master Cumulation, 1969 — 





Fifties freaks have two new source books docu- 
menting the films that framed a generation. Keep 
Watching the Skies, by Bill Warren, wittily describes 
the science fiction films of 1950—57 (“The Thing 
from Another World,” above, was one of them). 467 
p., illus., index, $39.95, from McFarland, Box 611, 
Jefferson, NC 28640. Also from McFarland, The J.D. 
Films, by Mark Thomas McGee and R.J. Robertson, 
looking at juvenile delinquency in the movies. 197 p., 
paper, illus., index, $15.95. 


1981, covering reviews in some 400 periodicals 
over 13 years (75-27408, 0-8103-2045-2, 2,059 p. 
in 4 vols., $200); and the Directory of Chinese 
Libraries, a bilingual China Academic Press publi- 
cation providing information on about 3,000 li- 
braries (approx. 500 p., $45). Gale is also offering 
free its 213-page cumulative index to Contempo- 
rary Authors, Vols. 1-104. Write Gale at Book 
Tower, Detroit, MI 48226. 


Short and sweeping. A splendid filmography 


called /00 Short Films About the Human Environ- 





ment clearly describes a selection of 16 mm. films | 
that have emerged as little classics. From The Plow 
that Broke the Plains to Robert Redford’s Solar 
Film, the selections treat *‘social, economic, phys- 
ical, and cultural implications of the modern world 
around us.’ (82-1617, 0-87436-338-1, 0-87436- 
341-1 pbk., 157 p., $16.25, $6.75 paper, from 
ABC Clio, Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Box 
4397, Santa Barbara, CA 93103) 


LC, LC, and LC’s flutes. Soon the Library of 
Congress will need a wing for works about 
itself—but two new issues will satisfy the curiosity 
of most citizens. Guide to the Library of Congress 
is a gorgeous user’s handbook and keepsake, with 
66 of its 130 illustrations in very sharp color 
Lively, up-to-date text is by Charles Goodrum and 
Helen Dalrymple. (82-600095, 0-8444-0393-8, 
119 p. paper, $5.95 at LC or $7.95 shipped from 
the Library of Congress, Information Office, Box 
A, Washington, DC 20540). Goodrum and Dal- 
rymple have also rewritten their 1972 Praeger text 
on LC, which ts now The Library of Coneress, 
2nd. Ed., from Westview Press, 5500 Central 
Ave., Boulder, CO 80301 (318 p., $25, $10.95) 
This is a more comprehensive text, getting into 
issues as well as services at LC. . Another new 
item gets into LC’s flute—yes, flute—collection, 
some 1,600 flutes and other woodwinds left to LC 
in 1941. The first of the seven-volume Musical 
Instruments in the Dayton C. Miller Flute Collee- 
tion at the Library of Congress, A Catalog, has 
been published by GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402 


(Stock No. 030-000-000135-4) 


THE AUDIO VISUAL LIBRARY 
OF COMPUTER EDUCATION 


At last! A comprehensive introduction to the world of computers, our 
15-part series explores all aspects from micros to mainframes. 


The course level is equally suitable for school, college and university 
students, and trainees in industry, commerce and management. 


Available in Videocassette, Sound/Slide and Sound/Filmstrip, this series 


will provide a stimulating introduction to Computer Education - the 


challenge of the ‘80s. 
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| SUSAN ANGSTADT, formerly assistant director/ 
| | media specialist at Western Pennsylvania Special 
Education Regional Resource Center, is now 
head, audiovisual services, at the Mercy College 
_ Libraries, Westchester County, N.Y. ... SUNY 
recently presented its Chancellor’s Awards for 
Excellence in Librarianship to: JOHN DILLON, 
` | assistant librarian at SUNY-Binghamton; 
= | MARIANNE GOLDSTEIN, librarian at SUNY-Buf- 
| falo; THoMAs L. Bonn, associate librarian at 

State University College at Cortland; Topsy N. 

SMALLEY, senior assistant librarian at State Uni- 
| versity College at Plattsburgh; and LILLIE C. 
_ KINNEY, associate professor at Onondaga Com- 

munity College, Syracuse. THOMAS D. 
_ | GILLIES has resigned as director of the Linda 
| Hall Library of science and technology, Kansas 
City, Mo., where he served since 1974. He was 
succeeded July 1 by LARRY X. BESANT, who had 
been assistant director, public services at Ohio 
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a | Apri 26 BARBARA LOAR succeeded LOUISE 
a TROTTI as director of the DeKalb (Ga.) Library 
i- System after having served as assistant director 
a a since 1971. An ALA member, Loar is also active 
’ | Bias the Georgia and Southeastern library associ- 
| ations. . . . CHRISTINE ELEANOR ANDERSON, for- 
‘il | merly associate dean of the Southwestern Univer- 
| sity School of Law, Los Angeles, is now chief 
librarian of the new CUNY School of Law at 
i Eosen College. ... BERNARD SCHWAB recently 
3 | retired as director of the Madison (Wis.) Public 
_ Library after 25 years of service. He was named 
- Librarian of the Year in 1970 by the Wisconsin 
fa may Association. ... PAT MOLHOLT, assis- 
i tant director of libraries at Rensselaer greece 
_ | nic Institute’s Folsom Library in Troy, N.Y., 
the new president-elect of the Special Libraties 
| Association. ... BARTOL BRINKLER, classifica- 
H tion specialist at Harvard College Library since 
| 1965, retired June 30. He joined Harvard in 1950 
À as cataloger and classifier at Widener Library, 
| 


Be 


and designed the classification schemes for Wid- 
D ener and sixteen other Harvard libraries. ... 
| Aug. 16 Peccy E. DAuB, rare books librarian 
= | and head cataloger at Yale University Music 
‘a Library, will become head of the University of 
E: Michigan’s Music Library. LINDA R. 
| SILVER, formerly head of children’s services at 
= į Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Public Library, is now 
3 branch services director. Jonn F. 
| | ANDERSON, library director of the Tucson (Ariz.) 
x Public Library, resigned July 31 to become 
= | executive presbyter for the Presbytery of Santa 
, Barbara, Calif. ... LAWRENCE E. WIKANDER, 
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librarian at Williams College, retired in- June. 
PHYLLIS L. CUTLER, formerly assistant universi- 
ty librarian and science librarian at Brandeis 
University, succeeded him. LILLIAN 
MorkRIsON, coordinator of adult services at New 
York Public Library since 1968, retired in May. 
She joined NYPL’s staff in 1939, and is the 
author of 12 books, one of which was an ALA 
Notable Children’s Book in 1965. ... WILLIAM 
H. Bonp, librarian of Harvard University’s 
Houghton Library since 1965, retired in June. He 
joined the Harvard staff in 1946. Bond is a past 
president of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica. ... PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, professor at 
Case Western Reserve University’s Matthew A. 
Baxter School of Information and Library Sci- 
ence, is now acting dean. ... MARY VIRGINIA 
GAVER, former professor at Rutgers University, 
was recently honored by the Danville (Va.) 
Public Library with the establishment of a collec- 
tion of books in her name. Gaver, a former 
winner of the Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, 
was honored for organizing the Danville Friends 
of the Library and for her lifelong dedication to 
librarianship. ... PATRICIA FEEHAN, statewide 
children’s consultant for Oregon Public Librar- 
ies, Eugene, received an Outstanding Service 
Award in April from the Oregon Library Associ- 
ation for demonstrating an imaginative concept 
of library service. ... GEORGE A. MASTERTON, 
collection development librarian at Wayne State 
University Libraries, recently received the WSU 
Sigma Xi chapter’s first Librarian’s Award. .. . 
DUANE JOHNSON resigned as director of the South 
Central Kansas Library System (headquartered in 
Hutchinson) last spring after 10 years of service 
to become state librarian. His successor is LEROY 
M. GATTIN, JR., former deputy director of 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C., who 
has also become director of the Hutchinson 
Library. ... May 17 ELIZABETH HAGER became 
assistant director of the High Plains Regional 
Library System, Greeley, Colo. Hager was for- 
mer director of the Summit County Library, 
Frisco, Colo. .. . JAMES H. FISH is now director 
of the Springfield City (Mass.) Library. He is a 
former Massachusetts state librarian and was also 
director of the Robbins Library, Arlington, 
Mass. ... MURIEL REGAN recently resigned as 
librarian for the Rockefeller Foundation to give 
full attention to Gossage Regan Associates, Inc., 
New York, which she cofounded in 1980. She is 
an active member of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. ALA member LESLIE ANN 
MANNING, former head of technical services at 
University of Colorado/Colorado Springs, be- 
came associate dean for technical services and 
automation at Kansas State University Libraries, 
Manhattan, April 1. ... LOLA PIERSTORFF has 
retired as head librarian of the University of 
Wisconsin/Madison School of Education’s 
Instructional Materials Center after 40 years of 
service. Among her contributions are the estab- 
lishment of the Lewis Carroll Shelf Award and 
the library school’s Cooperative Children’s Book 
Center. She has also devised cataloging schemes 
and curriculum guides and has been active with 
the Wisconsin Curriculum Librarians. ... The 
Library Council of Metropolitan Milwaukee, 
Inc., has named CAROLE ENGEL as its new 
executive director. She has previously served at 








the Middleton Medical Library, Madison, the 
National Jewish Hospital and Research Center, 
, Denver, and the Clark County (Nev.) Communi- 


ty College. ... DAVID BERNSTEIN, librarian at 
the Bloomfield Hills Township (Mich.) Public 
Library, is the new president-elect of the Nation- 
al Librarians Association. EDWARD 
WELDON, deputy archivist of the U.S. since 
1980, resigned in late July to become director of 
the Georgia Department of Archives and History, 
Atlanta. 


Deaths 


Roy Graf, of the State Education Department 
of New York, died recently. He was a longtime 
advocate of the use of all forms of media in the 
schools, and participated in many ALA, New 
York Library Association, and (now disbanded) 
New York State Education Communications As- 
sociation conferences. . . . LYMAN BUTTERFIELD, 
director emeritus of the Council on Library 
Resources, died April 24. Butterfield directed the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
and was editor-in-chief of The Adams Papers at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society from 1954 
until his retirement in 1975. ... HAROLD L. 
ROTH, 63, former director of the East Orange 
(N.J.) Public Library and Bryant Library, Ros- 
lyn, N.Y., died July 14 during the ALA Annual 
Conference. Roth was an active member of ALA 
and the New York Library Association. He made 
national news in 1961 for signing complaints that 
led to the arrests of serious overdues violators. A 
library consultant at the time of his death, his 
career spanned more than 30 years. ... Sister 
HELEN SHEEHAN, librarian emeritus at Trinity 
College, Washington, D.C., when she retired in 
1972, died May 10 at age 77. She was formerly 
chair of the joint committee of the American and 
Catholic library associations. . PURA 
BELPRE-WHITE, librarian at New York Public 
Library from 1921 until her retirement in 1968, 
died July 1. NYPL’s first Hispanic librarian, she 
introduced Puerto Rican folk tales to the library 
program. She had recently received the Mayor’s 
Award of Honor for Arts and Culture and the 
Boricus College Professional Award for educa- 
tion. .. . HERBERT LEET, founder and director of 
the Southern Tier Library System, Corning, 
N.Y., until his retirement in 1976, died recently. 

. RENE FERDINAND MALAN IMMELMAN, for- 
mer director of the University of Cape Town, 
South Africa, libraries and library school, died 
April 30 at age 76. The university recently 
dedicated the Immelman Library in his honor. He 
was a past president of the South African Library 
Association. ... JOSEPH T. HART, who retired 
in 1980 as director of administrative services at 
New York University Libraries, died June 18. 

. MIKE ANGUILANO, film librarian for 25 
years at Miami-Dade (Fla.) Public Library Sys- 
tem, died May 18. A fund established in his 
name will be used to place a memorial in the 
new main library now under construction. .. . 
SAMUEL SUHLER, local history librarian at Fresno 
County (Calif.) Public Library, died June 7 at 
age 52. He was active in ALA and a nationally 
recognized expert on genealogy and local histo- 
ry. . ANNIS PoPOFF, director of the Glen 
Ridge (N.J.) Public Library, died July 3. O 
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Flexible. Reliable. Adaptable. 


The complete online data communications network from EBSCO Subscription Services. For the online 
program that meets the special needs of your library, EBSCO offers: 


EBSCONET ONLINE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 3 &8SCONET SERIALS CONTROL SYSTEM 





For online claiming, ordering, title For complete automation, including 
and price information. As little as check-in, claiming, and binding. 
$250 and as quickly as 24 hours. Sophisticated and versatile. 


Both systems are compatible with most hardware, and give you access to our vast data base — over 
160,000 titles. You can even locate missing issues online. 


For more information at no obligation, contact the EBSLUMNET staff at (205) 252-1212. 
P.O. Box 1943, Birmingham, Alabama 35201 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 


The Serials Professional 


“í World Book is far and — . 
away the first choice 
of professionals who deal 
with knowledge and information 


day in and day out.” - s 
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According to the Encyclopedia Buying Guide, inde- 
peer surveys of United States and Canadian public 
ibrarians indicate a strong preference for World Book. 


The Guide also reports that a study conducted by the 
Information Center of the Chicago Public Library 
shows: 


>%  “Worid Book was at the top of the (Information 
Center’s) list of the most heavily used reference 
sources.” 


fter a close and comparative evaluation of 36 ency- 
clopedias, the Encyclopedia Buying Guide gives World 
Book nine EXCELLENT ratings, compared with six, 
three, one and one for its principal competitors. World 
Book is deemed EXCELLENT in the categories of 
Scope, Authority, Reliability, Recency, Objectivity, 
Clarity, Accessibility, Graphics, and Pical Format. 
And it is also rated reasonable in terms of cost. The 
Guide concludes: 


sk “World Book is, page for page, the best encyclope- 
dia on the market today.” 


First with librarians because it’s first in library usage. 
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level through high school and beyond, as it continues 
be the number-one selling encyclopedia in the world. 


When considering encyclopedias for your library, 
think of World Book first. 


sk Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 
third edition. R.R. Bowker. © 1981 Xerox Corp. 
Above quotations from Pages 353-4. 
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a Scott Fetzer company 
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Chicago, IL 60654 
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.. A Reference Guide Covering Business 
and Industrial Directories, Professional and 
Scientific Rosters, and Other Lists and 
Guides of All Kinds. 2nd edition. About 
1,000 pages. $90.00. 


Now 16 directories in one, 
with separate sections devoted to: 


e General Business Directories 
geographically arranged, 
covering all states and nearly 

80 foreign countries 

Business, Industry & Labor 
Banking, Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 

Agriculture, Forestry, Mining & 
Fishing 

Law and Government (including 
Military) 

Science & Engineering 
Education 

Social Sciences & Humanities 
Biographical Directories 

Arts & Entertainment 

Public Affairs & Social Concerns 
Health & Medicine 

Religious, Ethnic & Fraternal 
Affairs 

Genealogical, Verterans & 
Patriotic Affairs 

Hobbies, Travel & Leisure 
Sports & Outdoor Recreation 
Plus Title Index and Subject Index 
pinpointing over 2,600 specific 
topics from Abstracting Services 
and Actuaries to Yoga Groups 
and Zoologists. 





1982-83 Edition Published 
August 1982! 3 


Brand-New 1982-83 Edition Features 
Coverage of Major Foreign Directoriės, 
including manufacturers, importers, and 
exporters in nearly 80 countries, as well as 
thorough coverage of North American 
directories. 


The first edition was chosen an “Outstanding 
Reference Source of 1980,” and the new 1982-83 
edition is even better! 


Seven thousand directories of all kinds are thoroughly described and 
completely indexed in the 1982-83 Directory of Directories. This 
completely revised and greatly enlarged edition contains 2,500 brand- 
new entries and thousands of revisions in standing material. Hundreds 
of defunct and OP publications have been deleted. Entries give full 
details about the directories cited, allowing an informed decision to be 
made about the probable usefulness and applicability of each 
publication. 


Unique, Comprehensive, & Accurate Indexes 
Assure Fast and Easy Use! 


The detailed Subject Index, not found in any similar compilation, gives 
users maximum help with more than 2,600 specific subject headings 
and numerous cross references. Directories are listed under two or 
more headings on average. The Title Index cites exact titles, plus cross 
references from variant forms, previous titles, and popular names of 
directories. The Title Index also gives status notes on over a thousand 
directories not listed in DOD, indicating whether they are discontinued, 
suspended, or otherwise unavailable. 


Supplement Service Available! 


The inter-edition periodical, Directory Information Service, provides 
prompt and easy access to information on current directories. Two 
cumulatively indexed issues of DIS will provide data on well over 1,000 
additional directories between editions of the DOD. Two-issue inter- 
edition subscription, $70.00. 


Earn a 5% discount by placing a Standing 
Order for any of these titles. Deduct an 
additional 5% for payment with order, and 
Gale pays postage. All books are sent on 
90-day approval. 


Customers outside the U.S. & Canada, please 
add 10% to prices shown. 





GALE Research Co. © Book Tower 
Detroit, MI 48226 è Phone (313)961-2242 


NEW AND 





FORTHCOMING TITLES FROM 
THE ORYX PRESS 














NEWLY PUBLISHED 


@ Library Leadership: Visualizing the 
Future Edited by Donald E. Riggs / ISBN 
0-912700-64-5 / LC 82-2172 / 160 
pages / cloth / $27.50 


@ Mainstreaming in the Media Center by 
Joyce Petrie / ISBN 0-89774-006-8 / LC 
82-2182 / 219 pages / paper / $22.50 


AUGUST 1982 


@ Food and Nutrition Bibliography, 
Supplement 10 Compiled by the Food 
and Nutrition Information Center, Human 
Nutrition Information Service, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture / ISBN 0-912700-78-5 / 
paper / $28.50 


SEPTEMBER 1982 


@ Index-Catalogue of Medical and Veteri- 
nary Zoology, Supplement 24 Compiled 
by the Animal Parasitology Institute, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture / ISSN 0094-4556 / 7 
parts in 9 vols. / subscription / $295.00 


@ Learning through Dramatics: Ideas for 
Teachers and Librarians Edited by 
Nancy Hanks Brizendine and James L. 
Thomas / ISBN 0-89774-005-X / LC 
82-2239 / paper / $18.50 


@ Monster Magic (A Fun with Reading 
Book) by Zinita Fowler / ISBN 
0-89774-044-0 / LC 82-12492 / 104 
pages / paper / $18.50 


@ Women in Management: An Annotated 
Bibliography and Sourcelist 
(1970-1980) Edited by Judith A. 
Leavitt / ISBN 0-89774-026-2 / LC 
82-2190 / cloth / price not set 


OCTOBER 1982 


@ Bilingual Special Education Resource 
Guide Edited by Carol H. Thomas and 
James L. Thomas / ISBN 
0-89774-008-4 / LC 82-8149 / price not 
set 


@ Directory of Nursing Homes Edited by 
Sam Mongeau / ISBN 0-89774-025-4 / 
LC 82-6361 / approx. 752 pages / cloth / 
$75.00 


@ Library Services for the Handicapped 
Adult Edited by James L. Thomas and 
Carol H. Thomas / ISBN 0-89774-007-6 / 
LC 82-2544 / 176 pages / cloth / price 
not set 


@ Literature Cross-A-Word by Irene Wood 
Bell and Keith E. Kirby / ISBN 
0-89774-062-9 / paper / $18.50(t) 


@ Sports Splash (A Fun with Reading 
Book) by Carol H. Thomas / ISBN 
0-89774-000-9 / paper / $18.50(t) 


@ Supervision of Teachers: A Guide to 
instructional Improvement by Isobel L. 
Pfeiffer and Jane B. Dunlap / ISBN 
0-89774-045-9 / LC 82-8150 / cloth / 
price not set 


@ Using Sports for Reading and Writing 
Activities by Lance Gentile / ISBN 
0-89774-023-8 / LC 82-6322 / approx. 
248 pages / paper / $18.50(t) 


NOVEMBER 1982 


@ Approaches to Writing and Teaching 
Poetry by Charles R. Duke and Sally Ann 
Jacobsen / ISBN 0-89774-031-9 / 248 
pages / paper / $18.50(t) 


@ The Basic Business Library: Core Re- 
sources by Bernard Schlessinger / ISBN 
Q-89774-038-6 / cloth / price not set 


@ Handbooks and Tables in Science and 
Technology, 2nd Ed Edited by Russell 
Powell / ISBN 0-89774-039-4 / 288 
pages / cloth / price not set 


@ Microcomputers in Education: A Hand- 
book of Resources Edited by Katherine 
Clay / ISBN 0-89774-064-5 / paper / 
price not set 


DECEMBER 1982 


@ College Facilities and Services for the 
Handicapped Edited by James L. 
Thomas, Charles McGeough and Bar- 
bara Jungjohan / ISBN 0-89774-004-1 / 
approx. 1000 pages / cloth / price not set 


@ The Education of Asian and 
Pacific Americans Edited by Don Nag- 
anishi / ISBN 0-89774-030-0 / approx. 
250 pages / cloth / price not set 


@ Evolution versus Creationism: The 
Public Education Controversy Edited 
by J. Peter Zetterberg / ISBN 
0-89774-061-0 / price not set 


JANUARY 1983 


@ Censorship in Libraries by Frances M. 
Jones / ISBN 0-89774-027-0 / price not 
set 


@ Children’s Caravan (A Fun with Read- 
ing Book) by Judith A. Kimball / ISBN 
0-89774-043-2 / paper / $18.50(t) 


@ EPA Index Edited by Cynthia E. Bower 
and Mary L. Rhoads / ISBN 
0-89774-032-7 / cloth / price not set 


@ Food and Nutrition Quarterly Resource 
Guide Compiled by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Information Center of the Human Nu- 
trition Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture / 
ISSN 0732-1171 / subscription / $95.00 


@ Strategic Planning for Library Man- 
agers by Donald E. Riggs / ISBN 
0-89774-049-1 / price not set 


Please request our complete 


1982-83 catalog. 
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MGM/UNITED ARTISTS 
LEASE PROGRAM 


We are proud to announce the expansion of and entertainment purposes. We are ready to 
the MGM/United Artists Lease Program. This fill your leasing needs with our large collection 
program enables you to lease your favorite of important and classic films, such as 


films on a short or long term renewable basis. THE MIRACLE WORKER, SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN, 


MGM/United Artists is firmly committed to and THE WIZARD OF OZ. 

servicing the needs of the educational If you wish to lease a film, or discuss the 
community. Libraries, educational systems and | program, call Stuart C. Snyder toll free 
organizations are enjoying, with great success, | 800-223-0933 or in New York, 
MGM/United Artists’ films for educational call collect 212-575-4715. 


MGM/United Artists Entertainment, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10019 
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October 1982 

Editor’s Page One/ Marian the lonely banana-lover. 3 

| m 
News/ Gregorian’s chants pay off for an aging library. , $ 
President Ruth Tighe blasts ASIS “inflexibility” and resigns. F. 
Remembering L. Quincy Mumford. =, 
IFLA/ “IFLA 1982: A First-Time View,” by Anne G. Adler. The ke 
joys of Montreal and the gist of the 48th General Conference {8 
of the International Federation of Library Associations and 4 
Institutions. + 
Heritage series/ “Last of ‘America’s Library Heritage,’ ” by z 
Edith McCormick. An album of treasured libraries cited by ni 
readers in response to American Libraries’ 16-part cover E 
series. w 
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Newsmakers. From left: Gregorian, p. 560; Marian, p. 557; Mulligan, p. 572. 


Salary survey/ “How Much Do We Earn?” A research alert 
on ALA’s new national salary survey, by Mary Jo Lynch. 


Cutting Edge/ A “Classics Reading Co.” will broker printed 
text in the year 2000, if you believe the future scenarios 
presented to the LC Network Advisory Committee. Reported 
by Susan E. Brandehoff. 


eal 


Ma 


ALA/ A special presentation of the “Librarians’ Code of 
Ethics,” plus new materials, events, and announcements for R 
fall. ; 


Mediatmosphere/ “Video-Teleconferencing for Libraries 
and Librarians,” by Mary Diebler. A timely primer. 


Free energy info/ The U.S. National Energy Information 
Center invites librarians to use its up-to-date resources. 


559 Financial Wire 580 Datebook 
575 Reader Forum 592 Action Exchange 
577 LEADS job listings 603 The Source 


Cover. Completing AL’s “America’s Library Heritage” cover series is the Powell 
Library of the University of California at Los Angeles. Named for 1944 — 61 university 
librarian Lawrence Clark Powell, the building was designed by George Kelham and 
finished in 1929. Story on p. 574. Photo by Norman Schindler, Los Angeles. Edith 
McCormick edited the cover series, which began Jan. 1981. 
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Telex wrote the book. 


The new Telex 4761. 
The one terminal that can do it all. 


Now there's a library terminal exclusively 
designed for use in automated cataloging, 
catalog referencing and circulation systems. 
It's the first terminal ever that will operate cost 
effectively in either staff or patron, clustered or 
single-station environments. And it’s the only 
computer terminal available that accepts all 
of the ALA/MARC, Cyrillic and Hebrew 
character sets. 

The Telex 476L can operate on any com- 
puter system that can support IBM 3270 
Bisynchronous Communications. It features 
an easy-to-read 15-inch diagonal screen and 
special library keyboards for easy use by both 
Staff members and patrons. And when printing 


The innovation continues... W 


capabilities are needed, Telex’s low-cost 281 
Matrix Printer can be readily attached. 

The new Telex 476L. All the computer 
terminal your library will ever need at a price 
you can afford. Brought to you by the company 
committed to being the leader in computer 
terminals for libraries. 

Telex. Supplier of over 80,000 installed 
terminals nationwide. With a field-service staff 
of over 750 customer engineers and over 175 
service locations. 

For more about the new Telex 476L 
Library Terminal System, call Bill Riddick at 
(919) 834-5251. 


Telex Computer Products, Inc. 

Terminals /Peripherals /Systems /OEM Products 
6422 East 41st/Tulsa, 

Oklahoma 74135 / (918) 627-1111 
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Librarians: Just a bunch of lonely bananas 


POOR MARIAN THE LIBRARIAN. She took it right in the old 
image again this summer, staggered, but came back fighting 
—or should we say fining? How is Marian going to keep 
shushing the nation’s naughty if she gets one more fat lip in 
the popular press? 

In July, a British psychologist made international news by 
revealing that banana lovers would be good librarians. Why? 
Because an affinity for bananas indicates clumsiness, indeci- 
sion, and insecurity. 

In an August Associated Press story, a psychiatrist said that 
librarians, ‘‘who do not interact much with others,’’ may be 
afflicted by a schizoid, “‘lonely person’s’’ disorder. 

On summer television, prim librarians ripped off spectacles 
to pitch T.J. Maxx discount blouses, and they unbuttoned 
high-collar blouses for Magnum, P.I., when the day’s last 
book was dusted. : 

One expects no more of the mush-media. But from a 
supposedly astute magazine such as The New Republic, surely 
we deserve better than this lead paragraph of a Sept. 13 cover 
story, ““The Book-Banning Brawl”’: 


Librarians are generally thought to be timid souls. A library is a 
sleepy, musty sort of place where people talk in whispers if they talk 
at all; a librarian is a tremulous, myopic, inoffending sort of person, 
whose credo is SILENCE PLEASE. And if librarians love books 
better than they love people—well, so much the better for people 
who love books. Librarians, that is to say, are not crusaders. 

—Joseph Nocera 


Nocera—whose article happens to describe the nationwide 
crusade by librarians against restricted access—certainly 
knows better, even if he could not rise above journalism’s 
most tired lead. In fact, everyone who has worked with 
us—or messed with us—knows better than to call librarians 
bloodless introverts. When it comes to freedom to read and 
know, we fight like bedeviled Gurkhas. And when someone 
pricks our image, we not only bleed, but we shriek louder 
than a startled E.T. 

Some of our reactions are excessively shrill or venomous, 
but they usually push the point across. As a result of the 
letters and calls he received, the *‘lonely-person’’ psychiatrist 
will be dreaming of interactive librarians for the next 10 
years. 

Unfortunately, the old-maid image of librarians is Hydra- 
headed. Think how many spinsterish, bun-topped heads have 
already fallen under our vigilant sword. And yet, on any 
media morning, the etiolated face of another shushing Marian 
is likely to greet us and the nation. 

One of ALA’s lesser-known services to the profession has 
been to keep this regenerative monster at bay. In recent years, 
the ALA Public Information Office has let ’°em have it, truth 
and nail, when: 
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@ AMC announced a sportscar too sporty for librarians; 
@ Nabisco introduced librarian Prissy Millie; 3 
© Kellogg’s scripted a scenario of cereal-munching in the 
library; E 

@ A librarian’s face shone triumphant in tables dusted with = 
Johnson’s wax; a 

© Working Woman got it all wrong about working 
librarians; | 

® Saturday Review stumbled into ‘‘doddering-librarian”’ 
imagery. 

Among librarians with a sense of humor, the temptation is ~ i 
to laugh at these distortions and hope they’ll go away before 
they hurt us. But they have already hurt us, and the old-maid | 
image will endure until the last Carnegie-era memories have 7 
faded. Children now pounding out PET programs with their E] 
librarians may carry a different image into adulthood; but ~ 
who’s to say future librarians will like it? E 





As frustrating as our struggle with image may be, occasion- E 
ally we are uplifted by someone who sees us as the demigods 
we are. One such observer is cartoonist Tom Peyser, who 
draws for the Syracuse New Times and Victoria (B.C.) — 
Monday Magazine. In a recent, one-shot comic strip titled 
‘‘Conan the Librarian,’ Peyser portrays his hero as a 
Schwarzenegger of a brute who eats not quiche but ““‘whim- 
pering’’ patrons for breakfast, and who performs mightily — sig 
even at the paraprofessional level: ‘“The bronze giant's ` E 
STEEL BELTED FINGERS curl about his fine, broad 
COMPUTO-STYLUS! He lustily rakes the book’s printed $ 
BAR CODE once, twice, . . . aye, THREE TIMES, until at 
LAST there sounds a BEEP!” ; 


When Conan leaves work for the day, he thunders, ‘‘The 
library’s HOURS have come to an end, and I would DULL 
their MEMORY with FLAGONS of ALE!” 

Now there’s an image most of us can swallow. 
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FOR OVERWORKED LIBRARIANS, 
THIS BOOK IS OVERDUE. 





The new Dun’s® Business Rankings™ fills a definite 
need — helping librarians search for and identify the most 
important businesses in the country. 

Here, in a single volume, you'll find more than 7,500 leading 
US. IF esses, both publicly and privately held, ranked by 
annual sales and number of employees. 

You'll also find these top companies ranked within each state 
and within each of 152 separate industries. In addition, there are 
the names and titles of key executives in each company. 

We were sure Dun’s Business Rankings would make it easy 
for researchers to find the marketing data they need, but we 
were interested in how people would use the directory if we 
made it available. 

“The geographical format would be useful,” said an 
executive recruiter with jobs to fill in the Midwest. 


“Tt would give our sales people what they need to sell more 
effectively by pinpointing prospects with sufficient employees to 
require our services,” said a marketer of medical billing services. 

“Tt would give us the names of top people in a company for 
our calling officers,” said a banker responsible for corporate 
services. 

“The rankings are especially important because we go after 
big companies,” said a market research director. 

“Tt would save me hours of work looking for information that 
is often unavailable in industry and state guides,” said an 
overworked librarian. 

The new Dun’s Business Rankings is now available. To learn 
more, call toll-free 800-526-0665. (In New Jersey, 800-452-9772.) 

In terms of simplifying your life, it’s a book that’s long overdue. 


WE TURN INFORMATION INTO INTELLIGENCE 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PRODUCTS, SALES PROSPECTING SERVICES, 


9 
Dun 5 Ma rketing Services PLANNING AND ANALYTICAL SERVICES, DIRECT RESPONSE PRODUCTS 


RR a company of 
The Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 
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Gale offers $2,500 
to creative fundraisers 


"Pennies from Heaven” brings 
copper deluge to Palmyra 


Queens library wins funds 
for "computer literacy” 


Recycled bookmobile becomes 
permanent outpost station 
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Library organizations carrying out successful and imaginative 

Kt. 
fundraising campaigns may now win a $2,500 bonus. The new © 
ALA Gale Research Co. Financial Development Award aims to — if 
reward innovative projects finding alternative income sources. 
For information and application forms, write Peggy Barber, Staff _ 
Liaison, ALA Awards Committee, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. The deadline is Dec. 15. 


To retrieve scarce coppers, the Valley Trust Co. of Palmyra, Pa., — 
dreamed up a “Pennies from Heaven” drive. For every penny — 
citizens brought in to the bank, Valley Trust offered a matching 1e 
amount to the Palmyra Public Library. The whole community 
benefitted from the three-week campaign. Palmyra citizens 

redeemed nearly 200,000 pennies, and the bank received a tax Ay 
write-off and good will. Local businessmen got all the change 
they needed. And the library netted $1,838.56. The Friends of the 
Palmyra Public Library added its check for $800 to make a $3,000 | 
microfilm project a reality. Ar 


Computer literacy begins with an online library, one project at 5 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y., is demonstrating. Queens ms 
recently received a $500,073 grant under the U.S. Higher Educa- x 
tion Act Title III for the first year of a plan to develop a campus- ~ 
wide computerized information network for all 18,000 students 
and 1,300 faculty members. Putting the library catalog into the 
computer memory and locating terminals in academic depart- f 
ments is a top priority, along with instituting a management « 
information system. “Over the next five years,” Queens President © 
Saul Cohen says, “we will be using advanced technology to 
humanize the largest campus of the City University of New York 
. We are aware that computer literacy is a necessity in our — 
society .. . and we are reshaping the core liberal arts curriculum ~ 
to reflet this.” i 
f 


In the high country 90 miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., the state 3 
library is experimenting with an alternative to costly bookmobile — 
services. Using Library Services and Construction Act Title I 
funds, librarians transformed an old bookmobile into a perma- — 
nent book station parked in isolated Tres Piedras, pop. 350. Eager — 
local residents checked out nearly all of its initial 1,500 books the © 
first week it opened. The Northern Regional bookmobile supplies ~ 
the books and a neighbor operates the station from 4 to 7 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday. Jane Gillentine, the New Mexico 
associate librarian for development, says $5,000 has been ear- 
marked for the one-year trial in Tres Piedras and another rural 
site to be selected. The finds will pay for salary, utilities, and 
additional materials. 
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Ruth Tighe shocks ASIS, 
resigns as president 


ALA Councilor Ruth Tighe makes no 
secret of her convictions, as everyone who 
knows her is aware. Last October, she 
accepted the presidency of the American 
Society for Information Science promising to 
make the 4,600-member group more effec- 
tive and productive. 

For 10 months she advocated changes in 
the society’s management, budget, and pro- 
grams. On Aug. 4 she surprised the ASIS 
board of directors by resigning. 

“I found the organization frustratingly 
unresponsive to change, immutable, inflexi- 





tempt to preside from that distarice was an 
imposition on the board, the president-elect, 
and the Headquarters staff. 

The September ASIS News published 
Tighe’s letter along with a message from 
Davis. Tighe’s decision to resign, Davis 
Suggests, “‘provides a good opportunity to 
adopt a more positive and optimistic view of 
the society’s future.’’ He noted that the ASIS 
mid-year meeting in Knoxville netted a 
record $20,000 in May, and predicted a 5- 
percent membership increase in 1982. ‘‘I am 
convinced,’’ Davis said, ‘‘that we can con- 
solidate our gains and work together to 
establish ASIS as the premier information 
society that we all want it to be.” 


ie ble,’’ Tighe wrote in a letter to the board. ‘‘It - - 

ie is, for a small organization, unduly overbur- Major NYPL transformation 
É dened with formal structure, rigid policy, to restore beauty and quality 
i implacable tradition, complex bureaucracy, Ruth Tighe 

blind loyalties.’’ With a traditional ribbon-cutting ceremo- 
Tighe explained she was unable to initiate | Committee on Research, took over the ASIS | ny on Sept. 8, New York City officials 
changes *‘so that growth and improvement | presidency two months early. His inaugura- | celebrated an odd-looking new landmark on 
i can occur.” She informed the board: ‘I no | tion had been scheduled for the Oct. 17—21 | the corner of Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.: a 
3 longer find it tenable to continue as president | annual meeting in Columbus. Davis believes | bright-blue, 18-foot-high fence wrapping 
5 of the society from the standpoint of profes- | that Tighe was frustrated by the difficulties | around the corner of the New York Public 


=, 


sional integrity, personal satisfaction, or 
financial solvency.”’ 

With her resignation, ASIS Vice-President 
Charles H. Davis, dean of the University of 
Illinois library school and chair of the ALA 
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of communication between ASIS Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C., and Saipan, where 
she directs library services for the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. 
Some ASIS members felt that Tighe’s at- 


Library’s Central Research Library to house 
materials for the restoration of the 72-year 

old ‘‘people’s palace.’’ 
‘You can see from the signs on this fence 
(Continued on p. 562) 


“Faxon lets me 
spend my time as a 
professio 


All too often, librarians get so bogged down in pro- 
cessing paperwork for serials and continuations that they 
just do not have enough time for what they need to do. 

That’s why more and more libraries are turning to 
Faxon for help. Our comprehensive serials and continua- 
tions management services will help you with the work 
of ordering, invoicing and claiming. We will simplify 
payment procedures and record-keeping. And what’s 
more, we can supply you with the information you need 
for quality collection management. 

Best of all, Faxon’s fast and reliable serials and con- 
tinuations services are surprisingly affordable. So if you 
are spending your time wading through endless paper- 
work, do not waste another minute. Call Faxon for 
the full story on our services, including details on our 
remarkable LINX on-line serials management system. 





15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, MA 02090 
Tel: (800) 225-6055 
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Over 100 years helping the world communicate. 
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hen you switch from microfilm to microfiche, 


do you have to switch reader-printers? 


Not if your library has the incredibly 
versatile Minolta RP 405E or its larger 
11” x17” screen version, the RP 407E. 

They both handle virtually any 
nicroformat made. The quick-change 
ilm carriers put 16/35mm roll film, car- 
‘ridge, jacket, and fiche capability right 
at your fingertips. And with Minolta, you 
zan rotate the image a full 360 degrees. 

Then, when you want a copy just 
push a button. Minolta’s advanced, elec- 
‘ronic automatic exposure control sys- 
‘em adjusts the exposure for optimum 
results from either positive or negative 
flm.The copies are clean, detailed posi- 
‘ive prints. First time. Every time. And 
‘they're cut to just the size you need. So 
saper costs and operating time are 
‘educed to a minimum. But if you want 
ighter or darker copies, there's even a 
nanual override. And the prints are per- 
manent and can be written on. 

The RP 405E and RP 407E have 
some other advantages librarians will 
‘eally appreciate. Like supplies with long 
shelf life. You can load your Minolta with 


paper and toner and practically forget 
about it. 

The RP 405E and RP 407E are also 
amazingly easy to operate, so you won't 
have to spend a lot of time teaching the 
public how they work. You can even add 
the optional coin-op module to save you 
even more time. 

So now you can switch formats to 
your heart's content. But first, you have 
to switch to Minolta. 


-M 


O I'm interested in seeing the Minolta AL 10 
reader-printers in action 


O I'm interested in more information 


Name 


Title 


Street 

City 

Staten ok eee 

PROM Ga 
Mail to Minolta Corporation, Micrographics Division 


101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446 (201) 825-4000 
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(In the News cont. from p. 560.) 
that the rebuilding of the New York Public 


| Library includes branch library renovation 


projects in all three boroughs over the next 
two years as well as the restoration of this 
magnificent building,’ NYPL President 
Vartan Gregorian pointed out at the 
ceremony. 

An architectural treasure since it was built 


_ | in 1911, the gracious marble halls designed 


by John M. Carrere and Thomas Hastings 
have been altered and modernized to provide 
space for offices, materials, and machines. 
Garish fluorescent lights cut off ornate 


| carved ceilings, partitioned warrens fill the 
| Main exhibition gallery, and microfilm ma- 


chines mar precious furniture. 

The long-range rebuilding plan revealed 
last spring will update the building and house 
its technology without destroying its beaux 
arts architecture. Moreover, Gregorian has 
found money to open the Central Research 
Library on Thursdays for the first time since 
‘‘Centers of excellence” will be cre- 
ated in the branches and hours increased. 
Collections will be strengthened and preser- 
vation and conservation efforts increased. 

*“We are no longer questioning our surviv- 
al,” Gregorian told a New York Times 


| reporter in July. “‘We are now questioning 
the quality of that survival.’’ 


To finance the restoration projects, the city 
has provided $4.6 million from its capital 
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ALA membership holds firm 


Despite the recession, ALA member- 
ship totaled 38,330 on Aug. 31, 1982, 
only 466 beneath the figure registered on 
the same date in 1981. 

Of the 34,994 personal members, 
23,114 chose to join one or more divi- 
sions in FY 1982. The Library and Infor- 
mation Technology Association regis- 
tered the largest gain over the previous 
year, increasing its members from 4,642 
to 4,957. The Association of College and 
Research Libraries had predicted it 
would lose 1,500 members as a result of 
the $10 dues increase in 1982, but only 
652 fewer joined. With a current member- 
ship of 8,789, ACRL continued to be 
ALA's largest division. 





budget and the library has raised an addition- 
al $5.5 million from private sources. Federal 
grants will help strengthen the resources. 

The central library roof will be repaired 
and the facade restored, cleaned, and lighted. 
New information systems in illuminated ki- 
osks will be erected. Inside, the Fifth Avenue 
entrance will be improved and again lead into 
the grand exhibition hall. The dome will be 
restored in Room 80, which housed the 
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3 ing you need to get your booke circulating : 


quickly. With the custom pre-printed circulation card, book pocket : 
-and spine label supplied, your work is cut toa minimum ata minimum 
Pie = toll free today for more information, prices and a sample kho 


CALL 1.800-32 3-2923 


In Minnesota or Canada call collect 
Cpe 612- so. 5770 


CATALOG CARD CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
7 P.O. Box 1255, a Minnesota 55337 
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Popular Library before it moved across Fifth 
Avenue to the Mid-Manhattan Library. 

NYPL planners are also working with city 
officials to upgrade Bryant Park, the square 
west of the library where derelicts and drug 
addicts gather. The big blue fence safeguard- 
ing the construction materials also covers the 
planters on the 42nd Street terrace, where 
drug dealers used to hide their goods. When 
the fence comes down, floodlit kiosks will 
replace the shadowy planters. 


Mayor himself gets books 
back to Baltimore library 


As part of a ‘‘Bring back the book — make 
yourself feel good’’ campaign, Baltimore 
Mayor William Donald Schaefer telephoned 
a dozen or more delinquent borrowers from 
the Enoch Pratt Public Library Aug. 24. 
Most borrowers couldn’t believe their mayor 
was Calling until they saw him doing it on the 
local TV news later that evening. 


E 





Municipal cooperation. Baltimore Mayor Wil- 
liam Donald Schaefer joins Enoch Pratt Free 
Library Director Anna Curry at book-return 
campaign phonathon. 


Next day, scores of people trooped into the 
library to return books, bragging, ‘“‘The 
mayor called me.’’ When he heard the story, 
Schaefer was delighted. ‘‘Those people will 
tell other people and spread the word,” he 
told Enoch Pratt Director Anna Curry. 

The mayor’s phonathon was the 35th and 
last of a series that began in April, shortly 
after Schaefer had announced the library’s 
book-return campaign at a press conference 
in the City Hall Rotunda. The drive aimed to 
recover nearly 60,000 books borrowed more 
than a year earlier and to encourage speedy 
return of all library materials. ‘‘The cam- 
paign is very important to the library and to 
Baltimore,’’ Schaefer said. 

City agencies and departments, business 
and professional groups, and the Friends of 
the Enoch Pratt Library volunteered for the 
phonathons. Baltimore firemen urging citi- 
zens door to door to install smoke detectors 
put in a word for the library, and neighbor- 
hoods set up collection posts. The Baltimore 
Orioles teamed up with WMAR-TV offering 
discount coupons for returned books, and the 
media provided full publicity. 

The return of the overdues was good, 
Howard Hubbard of the Pratt library told AL 
in September. In August 1982, 36 percent 
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more materials were returned than in August 
1981. ‘‘More important,’’ she said, ‘*58 
percent of the ‘unable-to-collects’ came 
back. Only Mayor Schaefer was disappoint- 
ed—he wanted an 80-percent return.” 


/ Most off-air taping is 
“fair use,” ALA tells 
Congress and Supreme Court 


The bright lights and TV cameras vanished 
after movie moguls finished testifying in 
favor of a royalty tax on video recorders and 
blank tapes before a Congressional subcom- 
mittee Aug. 13. But members of the House 
listened just as intently to the opposition 
voiced by Nancy Marshall, chair of the ALA 
copyright subcommittee. 

The royalty tax on both video and audio 
recording equipment proposed in HR 5705 
would force consumers to pay a license fee 
even if they taped only family events or 
education demonstrations, Marshall argued. 


Defining fair use as ‘‘the ability to copy 
copyrighted materials without permission or 
payment where the use is reasonable and not 
harmful to the copyright holder,’ Marshall 
put forth ALA’s view that the doctrine 
applies to off-air recording of TV and radio 
programs in the privacy of one’s own home. 
‘*We argue that the use made of the record- 
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LIBRARY BINDING? 


Get professional results! 


The Potdevin Type Z Gluer applies hot 
animal glue or cold liquid glue to covering 
materials... quickly, evenly, precisely. 

Our Type Z Gluer maintains proper glue 
temperature. Regulator dial controls coating 
thickness and minimizes oozing at edges, 
achieves professional results. 

Available in widths of 12, 21, 27 and 32 
inches. Floor stands optional. 

The Potdevin Type Z Gluer. Faster, more 
accurate production means lower production 


costs. 


Write for Type Z Gluer brochure. 
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ing determines whether it is fair use or 
copyright infringement,” she declared. Sur- 
veys show that most home viewers tape 
shows mainly to enjoy them at a more 
convenient time and then erase them, she 
said. 

Speaking as associate director of libraries 
at the University of Wisconsin/Madison, she 
said that her campus spends about $132,000 
a year on blank tapes for purposes ranging 
from collecting scientific data from the space 
shuttle to taping patient interviews for diag- 
nostic purposes to placing lectures on reserve 
in the library. None of these have anything to 
do with taping programs off-air, yet the 
university would be forced to pay the royalty 
tax. 

HR 5705 and several other proposed laws 
governing off-air taping would impinge on 
the fair-use provisions of the copyright law 
and ignore the recent educational off-air 
taping guidelines developed under Congres- 
sional auspices, Marshall maintained. Her 
full testimony is published in the Aug. 27 
Special Copyright Issue of the ALA Wash- 
ington Newsletter. 

Marshall urged the Congressional commit- 
tee to postpone any action on off-air taping 
bills until the Supreme Court rules on Sony 
Corp. of America, et al, v. Universal City 
Studios, Inc. and Walt Disney Productions 
because constitutional rights are involved. A 
federal appeals court questioned the right of 
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fair use in videotaping programs for home 
use, and if the Supreme Court upholds that 
decision or a law based on that decision is 
passed, it would be a disaster, Marshall said 
after the hearing. “‘It wouldn't be just video- 
taping that would come into question, but the 
right to make a single copy of printed 
material or tape music off the radio,’’ she 
explained. 

‘‘The concept of fair use is basic to the 
right of access to information,’ Marshall 
said. ‘‘The ALA has gone to the wall on this 
issue in the past and we won't give it up 
without a bloody battle.”’ 

ALA’s 11-page brief amicus curiae on the 
Sony case, recently prepared by ALA attor- 
neys Newton N. Minow and Mary M. Hutch- 
ings, is available for $1 from the Order 
Department, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chica- 
go, IL 60611. 


Lawrence Quincy Mumford: 
1903 — 1982 


Former Librarian of 
Congress was 
1954 — 55 ALA president 


On Sept. 1, 1954, L. Quincy Mumford, 
former director of the Cleveland Public 
Library, was sworn in as Librarian of Con- 
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Unfortunately, the problem of stolen books 
isn't going to disappear. Unless you do something 
about it. There is a simple, yet effective way to reduce 
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In the News 

gress, thus becoming the first library-school 
graduate to administer the nation’s largest 
library. Just two months earlier, he had been 
inaugurated as 1954—55 president of the 
American Library Association at Annual 
Conference in Minneapolis. On Aug. 15 the 
distinguished librarian, who had retired from 
LC eight years ago, died of a heart ailment in 
Washington, D.C., at 78. 

Daniel Boorstin, his successor as Librar- 
ian of Congress, said that Mumford’s tenure 
at LC was marked by tremendous expansion. 
‘When Quincy took over the Library there 
was a Staff of 1,600 and an appropriation of 
$9.4 million, and when I became Librarian 
20 years later this had grown to 4,500 
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WITH COMPTON'S the facts of the 
matter are only the beginning. We also 
intrigue, delight and fascinate. We make 
“finding out” a truly rewarding 
experience. ..and reading a fun activity. 
That's because COMPTON'S is the 
young person's encyclopedia, written and 
styled with all the liveliness of a favorite 
storybook...to spark a love of learning 
in growing minds. 

Our articles are written to be read, 
understood and remembered from start to 
finish—with picture captions that in 
themselves make a valuable encyclopedia! 

When you order your next ency- 
clopedia, choose COMPTON'S the one 
young people themselves prefer. And help 
encourage the library habit! 
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employees and a $96 million appropriation,” 
Boorstin recalled. Among Mumford’s ac- 
complishments were the construction of the 
James Madison Memorial Building, the in- 
crease in foreign acquisitions, and the intro- 
duction of automation. 

‘He was a man of quiet dignity, deep 
integrity, and ready wit,’’ Boorstin ob- 
served. ‘‘The Library of Congress and the 


In the words of L.Q.M. 


One of the secrets of Mumford’s suc- 
cess at LC was his reserved but persua- 
sive manner of speaking, warmed by 
North Carolina inflections and a joy in 
simple human pleasures from baseball to 
pop artists. The following remarks are from 
an interview in the Jan. 1974 Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 


“One of my most memorable trips was to 
Antarctica in 1965. McMurdo Station ... 
had a library in operation! When the com- 
mander of the Naval Support Force invited 
me to visit the South Pole, my office staff 
wondered if | were going to negotiate 
interlibrary loan for penguins or look for 
low-temperature storage space.” 


“[Library school] training [for the Librar- 
ian of Congress] is not essential, but it’s 
helpful. It provides familiarity with the 
things that are important to the profession 
and with the problems one will face. But 
there are those who do learn from exper- 
ience—just look at the field; some of the 
very best librarians have not had graduate 
training.” 


“| see no reason at all why a woman 
couldn't become Librarian of Congress; 
there are many excellent possibilities. But 
I'm not going to lose friends by mentioning 
names.” 


“It would be impossible for the Librarian 
to be just a figurehead. He has final re- 
sponsibility for budget requests, alloca- 
tions, major appointments, proposed pro- 
grams, and so on. As President Truman 
put it, the buck stops here. The Librarian 
cannot evade or delegate or divest himself 
of final responsibility. It's a working job- 
—but it isn't done in isolation.” 


“| think that interest in ALA is broadened 
by attention to social issues, and | can’t say 
this attention is wrong—though at times | 
disagree with the resolutions. No, it’s a 
broadening of library business rather than 
an abandonment of it.” 


. there are many notables other than 
statesmen who visit the Library—movie 
celebrities, people in the news. When Tiny 
Tim dropped by, | found myself singing to 
him in falsetto, just as | couldn't resist 
singing a few Chevalier refrains with Mau- 
rice Chevalier... .” 
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scholarly and library community owe much 
to Quincy. I feel I have lost a friend.”’ 

Born in Ayden, N.C., Mumford received 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from Duke Universi- 
ty. He began his library career as a student 
assistant in the Duke library and held the 
same job at Columbia University, where he 
obtained his library degree. 

Mumford joined the New York Public 
Library staff as a reference assistant in 1929 
and served NYPL until 1945, taking a year’s 
leave in 1940 to organize the LC Processing 
Department. He was appointed assistant di- 
rector at the Cleveland Public in 1945 and 
director in 1950. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
the Library of Congress Lawrence Quincy 
Mumford Fund for the purchase of retrospec- 
tive children’s literature. Address: Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540. 
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Senatorial largesse. The New York State 
legislature recently appropriated $250,000 to 
catalog and house the public papers, manu- 
scripts, and memorabilia of Sen. Jacob Javits 
at the State University of New York/Stony 
Brook. The 78-year-old Republican spent 
much of the summer working with staff in 
the university’s Frank Melville, Jr., Memori- 
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Ninth Edition Second Supplement 


This second Supplement to the ninth edition of the 
celebrated’ Guide lists nearly 2,100 items, most of 
them published during the 1978-80 period. It con- 
tinues the extremely valuable new section on data 
bases that was initiated in the previous Supplement. 

0361-4 $15.00 Paper 


Bibliography of Place-Name 


Richard B. Sealock, Margaret M. Sealock, and 


Completely revised and updated, the latest edition of 
this valuable work has been prepared to assist librar- 
ians, historians, and curious readers locate informa- 
tion about place-names — local, state, provincial, or 
regional—in the United States and Canada. 

0360-6 $30.00 Cloth 


American Library Association 
Chicago 60611 


al Library to organize the contents of more 
than 2,000 cartons. 

Asked how he had decided to give his 
papers to Stony Brook, Javits told a New 
York Times reporter, ‘‘Stony Brook had one 
important requirement—they wanted them. `’ 

Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, 84, helped 
dedicate her own library on the Kennebec 
River in Skowhegan, Me., Aug. 26. “Tm 
happy that it has happened while I’m still 
around,’’ she told a crowd of 400. 

Smith, also a Republican, donated her 
papers, home, and property to Northwood 
Institute, a business education college head- 
quartered in Midland, Mich. The library in 
Skowhegan, open to researchers and busi- 
ness leaders, is directed by Jim McCampbell. 


Muscle Shoals to Mobile. [naugurating 
Alabama’s first statewide teleconference 
Aug. 17, Sen. Jeremiah Denton (R-Ala.) 
spoke from his Washington, D.C., office to 
business, civic, and political leaders gath- 
ered in 17 public libraries. After an address 
on economic issues, Denton fielded ques- 
tions from the participants. 

The one-hour discussion was produced by 
the Alabama Public Library Teleconference 
Network, a joint project of the Alabama 
Public Library Service and participating li- 
braries stretching from Muscle Shoals in the 
north to Mobile on the Gulf coast. The state 
library agency initiated the network for pub- 







lic use because none existed. The project was 
funded by a Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act grant. 

‘We want the public to know that their 
libraries are working to maintain their access 
to current information,’ said Anthony 
Miele, the agency director. ‘‘We are always 
searching for new ways to alert our patrons to 
new cost-effective technology and this tele- 
conference network is a prime example.” 

Miele’s office was flooded with phone 
calls and letters commending the Denton 
program. The network is now available for 
use by any approved group of Alabama 
residents who may reserve it by contacting 
their local library. 


Firefighters’ find. While quenching a 
blaze in an abandoned house in August, 
Newark, N.J., firefighters discovered some 
3,000 old books, many stamped Newark 
Public Library. Since the last known occu- 
pant of the dilapidated building is now a 
patient in a nursing home for the elderly, the 
mystery of how the books got there may 
never be revealed. The library recovered 
volumes covering many subjects, especially 
religion. Some still contained catalog cards. 
None were dated later than 1960 and many 
were from the early 1900s. After subject 
specialists inspected each one, most volumes 
were relegated to the library’s annual book 
sale, which takes place this month. [O 
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KEEPING FAITH 


MEMOIRS OF A PRESIDENT 


“not a recitation of my daily 
schedule, but personal impressions 
of my life in the White House; the 
crises that confronted me, the 
people who worked intimately 
with or against me, the advice I 
received and accepted or 
reyected—the drama of 

the Oval Office from my 

own highly personal 

point of view.” 


—Jimmy Carter 
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IFLA 1982: A First-Time View 


- Sampling an international conference and the joie de Montréal 
by Anne G. Adler 


Ed. note: With Montreal the site this summer for an International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institutions general conference, 
many North American librarians not directly involved in IFLA’s 
programs and politics could sample the flavor of the organization’s 
meetings. Among those attending their first IFLA was Anne G. Adler, 
head of the Bibliographic Processing Dept. at Rice University’s Fondren 
Library, Houston. American Libraries asked Adler for a brief report 
aimed at librarians not active in IFLA, but interested in its major 
directions. IFLA’s 1983 gathering will be Aug. 21 — 27 in Munich, and 
then Aug. 19—24, 1984, in Nairobi. In 1985: New York City. 


wo-thirds of Montreal’s two million citizens speak 
French. Every sign is in French and English. French is 
what you hear, but the people of Montreal are truly 
bilingual, and if you ask in English, you get an 
immediate and pleasant answer in that language. Montreal is an 
international city, a charming choice for the meeting of an 
international group. | 

Like most librarians, I had been to local, regional, and 
national conferences. So I welcomed the chance to attend an 
international meeting, the 48th IFLA General Conference, Aug. 
21—28. This was the first time since IFLA was created in 1927 
that the entire conference was held in the province of Quebec. 
Registration was 1,915. 

It seemed right that IFLA, an organization whose goal is 
international understanding and cooperation, should choose 
‘*Networks’’ as its conference theme. Librarians have for the 
past decade been enamored of networks. Indeed, networks have 
added a certain glamor to our prosaic professional profile. But 
this preoccupation is solidly based, too, on networks as a means 
of sharing resources and cutting costs through cooperation. 

That was the message of IFLA’s Second Plenary Session this 
year—the need for librarians of all countries to coordinate their 
efforts, to stop duplication, and to adopt standards for processing 
and exchanging information. 

Each of the three plenary sessions offered ‘‘SI’’ or simulta- 
neous interpretation (translation). One could get an immediate 
translation of the speeches in the four official languages of IFLA: 
English, French, German, or Russian. In addition, Spanish 
translations were provided for the first time, an important 
innovation for the Latin American and Caribbean members. 

The First Plenary Session provided an overview of the theme 
topic by Canadian, U.S. (F.W. Lancaster), and French speakers. 
At the second session, Basil Stuart-Stubbs, director of the 
University of British Columbia library school, described the 
Canadian networking experience. With one network (UTLAS) 
and an integrated library system (GEAC) well established, 
successful national networking now depends on surmounting 
Canada’s provincial differences—a challenge echoing IFLA’s 
need to reduce international barriers. 

Gunther Pflug, general director of the Deutsche Bibliothek, 
linked transfer of information to provision of literature. Howev- 
er, libraries in their traditional role as providers of literature no 
longer can meet the demands for comprehensiveness and speed 
that an electronic information network places on them. 

L.A. Gvishiani-Kosygina, director of the All Union State 
Library of Foreign Literature, Moscow, said that improvement 
of national network activities can be achieved by cooperation 
among individual libraries of different countries and through 
organized interaction between national systems. So IFLA plays a 
salutary role in keeping countries, often ideologically at odds, 
culturally in step. 
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In his prepared paper, German Escorcia of the National 
Information System, Bogotá, Colombia, emphasized the abso- 
lute necessity of standardization of both hardware and software. 
He discussed the technology of tomorrow and spoke of Telidon, 
‘‘the system of tomorrow operating today.’’ 

Appropriately then came David Carlisle of Toronto, who 
discussed Telidon, Canada’s remarkable videotext technology 
through which projects are being marketed worldwide. Videotext 
uses color television systems to which there is pre-ordained 
access, but which have no search possibility. One Telidon 
system now operating is CANTEL, which provides a two-way 
communication system between the Canadian government and 
its citizens on 100 terminals from British Columbia to New- 
foundland. This is a directory which answers the question, ‘‘to 
whom can I talk about the topic in which I’m interested?” 
GRASSROOTS, another system in operation, gives information 
to farmers, and in two weeks a TELEGUIDE system will begin 
operations with 1,200 terminals in such locations as airports and 
hotel lobbies, telling natives or visitors what there is to see. 

Telidon will be changed to adapt to a new universal standard. 
In July, the Canadian Standards Association approved the P-500 
videotext protocol, Syntex. In 12 months, it will be illegal to 
broadcast videotext in any other protocol in Canada, and 
ratification is proceeding here in the United States with 40 major 

(Continued on p. 569) 
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a successful library, and the result can be very gratifying. 

Our product, experience, and custom manufacturing capabilities allowed The Western The- 

ological Seminary, Holland Michigan, to create a pleasing and unique installation. This 

facility was designed to provide not only storage for rare and valuable manuscripts, but also 

to offer functional administrative, lounge, and study areas. For example, each of the students F 

has his own assigned study carrel, custom manufactured for this installation. Library 
These attractive and functional surroundings create an impressive library of which Worden Installations 
is proud to be part. Consult with us on your next library and see how, after all the planning, 

manufacturing, and installation, the end result will be worth the effort. 


For after all, the end does crown the work. architect: Droppers/KSV designer: Bud Baty 
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Write or call us for further in- 
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*FINIS CORONAT OPUS [L] 
The end crowns the work. 


The Worden Company 199 east 17th street, p.o. box 915, holland, michigan 49423 (616) 392-1848 


_ (IFLA report continued from p. 567.) 


companies already endorsing it. What this all means is a true 
standard exchange in North America. By the end of 1983, there 
will be a single standard for preparation and storage of 
information. 

The most convincing evidence of the hard work done by 
individuals in IFLA seemed to show up in the standing 


Networking in the exhibits 


The 1982 IFLA program was notable for the breadth of its 
offerings. Some 260 formal papers, most related to network- 
ing, covered a range of library topics from “Regional and sub- 
regional clearinghouses for library activities in the Third 
World,” to “The exchange of map MARC tapes on an 
international level.” 

But another kind of networking took place in more than 70 
colorful exhibits at the Queen Elizabeth. Conferees from 72 
nations roamed the stalls and chatted with booth attendants, 
collecting brochures and catalogs, but with more dialogue 
than the usual buying-and-selling exchange. ALA’s own booth 
bore the theme, “Bringing People and Libraries Together,” 
and booth staff, including this reporter, found IFLA attendees 
as interested in new ideas, approaches, and models as they 
were in individual publications or posters. 

IFLA thus provided a special opportunity to evaluate 
concepts and materials from broader perspectives than usual, 
enhancing our understanding not only of our foreign col- 
leagues, but of our own professional activities. 

—Joel Lee, ALA Headquarters Librarian 


committee meetings I attended. In the Cataloguing Standing 
Committee, one could realize the solid, sustained work carried 
out step by detailed step to achieve relatively little ground—if 
judged by ratio of effort to result. Yet the result is important as 
the authoritative base on which committees down through the 
national, regional, and local levels can build. IFLA is more than 
just the next step beyond a national association; in the particular 
professional programs which are peculiarly its own, it originates 
and carries out international policy. 

These special programs are UBC (Universal Bibliographic 
Control), UAP (Universal Availability for Publication), and the 
International MARC Network. Briefly: UBC, struggling for 
funds from publication sales and other sources, is concerned with 
international standardization of bibliographic activities and 
cataloging rules. UAP is a kind of international interlibrary loan 
system. The MARC Network disseminates MARC records. Only 
through the establishment of networks can the aims of these 
programs be accomplished on an international basis. 

At the general UBC meeting, Dorothy Anderson, director of 
the UBC International Office, reported on the two major 
activities of the year. She discussed the background papers 
prepared for the ISBD (International Standard Bibliographic 
Description) review held in August 1981. Among these papers 
was the Harmonizing Document, which seeks standardization of 
all ISBDs in specific areas. The second topic was a report of the 
papers prepared for the joint IFLA/Unesco International Cata- 
loguing in Publication (CIP) Meeting, held in Ottawa the week 
before IFLA. Out of this meeting came the decision to set up a 
working group to study and implement a standardized format for 
the CIP record in the book. This would help advance UBC’s 
objectives—and underscore professional unanimity of purpose. 
This working group will come from the Cataloguing Standing 
Committee of IFLA. 

CIP has long been used by catalogers, but it is now available as 
part of national bibliographies and, where automation has been 
introduced, in a national database. This means acquisitions 
librarians, as well as publishers, will recognize the applicability 
of CIP to selection and to purchase or sale. More than ever, CIP 
will ally publishers and librarians. 
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An outstanding feature of IFLA, and appropriate when one 
remembers that the association was created in 1917 as a way of 
reconstructing cultural ties between nations, is the day of the 
conference set aside for tours of the host city and country. No 


meetings are permitted that day, so one doesn’t feel guilty for 


taking the tours. Pre- and post-conference excursions around 
Canada were offered, and the conference itself included a 
generous offering of parties, receptions, and concerts, at which 
delegates from all nations could get acquainted. 

IFLA is international cooperation at its most sophisticated in 
terms of understanding and accord. 

Further information on IFLA, its publications, and the 48th 
General Conference is available from the IFLA Secretariat, c/o 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Prins Willem Alexanderhof 5, The 
Hague, Netherlands. LI 


One epicurean’s mini-review 


IFLA 1982. Well attended conference with an international 
flavor, exceptional for its clientele rather than its bill of fare. 
We particularly enjoyed the réception offerte par le gouverne- 
ment du Canada with a piquant orchestre de chambre 
McGill. But the inauguration de l'exposition left much to be 
desired, and the outdoor offering par /’organiste Bernard 
Lagacé, while perfectly prepared, had a pinch too much of 
pluie. 
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Price $$$ 
—Jim Thompson, Rice University 
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Today, Scranton’s 1893 structure, the Albright Memorial Library, is endangered by a shrinking tax base. 


LAST OF “AMERICA’ 
LIBRARY HERITAGE” 


A look at our readers’ most treasured buildings 
in a grand finale to American Libraries’ cover series 


by Edith McCormick 


n its ‘‘Library Heritage’’ cover series, 

which began January 1981, American 

Libraries has celebrated a national 

treasure: America’s thousands of be- 
loved community libraries. From the tiny 
seaside branch in northern California to 
mid-America’s largest independent re- 
search library, the Newberry in Chicago, 
the variety, charm, and beauty of Ameri- 
can libraries is truly awesome. 

That such beauty is more than skin deep 
has been proved by scores of letters from 
librarians and library users not only prais- 
ing the series, but proudly, passionately, 
telling their own library-heritage. stories. 

In concluding the numbered ‘‘Heri- 
tage’’ series, American Libraries shares 
with readers the most interesting and dra- 
matic of these stories. If nothing else, most 
of them describe library buildings the likes 
of which will never be built again. But 
many also tell of intimate connections 
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between the libraries and the communities 
they have grown with. 





A chateau in Scranton 





At the Scranton Public Library’s open- 
ing on May 25, 1893, the head of its Board 
of Trustees, Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Alfred Hand, expressed the under- 
lying meaning of library ‘‘heritage.’’ 

“Do we understand the significance of 
this building and its library?” he asked. 
‘Beautiful in design as this structure is, 
valuable as its contents are, its greatest 
beauty and value are what it can accom- 
plish in individual lives. The rich man can 
buy his own books, but here, with a card in 
his hand—a free gift—the poorest child 
from the 12th ward practically owns a 
better library than the wealthiest of our 
citizens.”’ 

From the children of Joseph J. Albright, 
a leader in the area’s thriving coal indus- 


try, Scranton had received a corner proper- 
ty and $125,000 for a library. The build- 
ing, by Green and Wicks of Buffalo, 
N.Y., was modeled after the Hotel de 
Cluny of Paris in the French chateau style. 
Its exterior is of Indiana limestone, and its 
steeply pitched roofs with 12 dormer ga- 
bles are covered with black Spanish tiles. 
Symbols of noted printers are carved in the 
dormer panels. 

According to Marnie Rees, associate 
director of the Scranton Public Library, 
today the Albright Memorial and three 
SPL branches are endangered by a shrink- 
ing tax base. Exodus to the suburbs and to 
less depressed areas has depleted the met- 
ropolitan population by some 50,000 in 
the last 50 years. 

During two weeks in late summer, 
however, the library staff collected some 
14,000 signatures from county residents 
for an important fall referendum: to form a 
Lackawanna Library System with Scran- 
ton as headquarters. 
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Hallowell’s hallowed library 





America’s libraries were often built 
with a cultural fervor almost religious in 
intensity. They were to stand as enduring, 
inspirational symbols for succeeding 
generations. 

Completed at the end of 1879, the 
Hubbard Free Library in Hallowell was the 
first public library in Maine. Earle G. 
Shettleworth, executive director of the 
Maine Historic Preservation Commission, 
described the building in a brief history: 
‘‘The handsome rough hammered granite 
ashlar structure with Victorian Gothic 
decoration resembled in its form and char- 
acter an English village church of the 
period.” Even today many visitors are 
surprised to learn the library, cruciform in 
layout, was not originally built as a 
church. 


Hallowell architect Alexander C. Cur- 
rier designed the building and donated his 
services; the Hallowell Granite Company 
contributed the stone. 

Fifteen years later, in 1894, Hallowell 
native Thomas H. Hubbard donated 
$20,000 for the endowment of a free 
library and the construction of a reading 


room. 
Librarian Katherine Snell notes that 


Hubbard Free Library serves 2,500 people 
and operates chiefly on invested funds. 

“We are strictly a reading library,” 
says Snell, ‘‘but we get terrific support 
from the population.’ 
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A poet’s gift to Cummington 





Cummington, Mass., a hamlet of 621 
people, is the beneficiary of a gift from 
poet William Cullen Bryant, who knew 
what libraries could accomplish. Bryant 
spent his boyhood in Cummington playing 
in the fields, collecting nuts and spear- 
mint, and fishing. In 1872, while editor of 
the New York Evening Post, he gave the 
community the Bryant Free Library. 


The charming, two-storied fieldstone 
library still serves the village. Although 
the collection is suited to the many elderly 
Cummington residents, most library pro- 
grams, such as tours of maple-syrup 
houses, are aimed: at children. The board 
includes poet Richard Wilbur, who recent- 
ly helped to organize poetry readings. 


On the second floor is a noncirculating 
collection of about 4,000 books, some 
from Bryant’s own library, the rest bought 
with funds he donated when the library 
was founded: most are over 100 years old. 





The Great Hall in Norfolk 





Opened in 1889, the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Library was the gift of Isabella Eldridge to 
the town in memory of her parents. Today, 
says librarian Louise Stedronsky, the li- 
brary of 23,000 volumes is looked upon as 
a community treasure and cultural center. 


In 1911 the original architect, George 





The church-like Hubbard Free Library was the first public library in 
Maine. Above, in Cummington, Mass., a hamlet of 621 people, 
stands the library given by William C. Bryant in 1872. 


Keller of Hartford, designed and built a 
large addition to the building known as the 
Great Hall. In this room audiences of 100 
people listen to concerts and lectures; in 
the future they may watch dance perfor- 
mances as well. Monthly art exhibits 
sponsored by the local friends group at- 
tract additional patrons. 

The original building and the Great Hall 
have vaulted, 30-foot, oak-paneled ceil- 
ings. The lower exterior is Longmeadow 
red freestone, and the upper, terra cotta 
fish-scale shingles. 

Mulligan is the official library dog. A 
great favorite of young patrons, he appears 
every day and goes home with Stedronsky. 


Carmel’s fireside by the sea 

Few communities champion their li- 
brary so fervently as do the citizens of 
Carmel on the California coast. The com- 
munity’s first library was established in 
1905, 11 years before the town was incor- 
porated. Today Carmel’s 1927 Harrison 
Memorial Library building forms the so- 
cial and intellectual nucleus of the town. 

Director Peg Richter reports that this 
year the City Council appropriated 
$260,000 to the library for the 4,700 
residents, or more than $50 per capita. 

The Spanish-style design of the library 
is attributed to Bernard Maybeck, well 
known California architect. A cathedral- 
height, open-beamed ceiling covers 6,000 
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square feet of the library, but at floor level 
the space is crowded. “In a building 
designed to hold about 20.000 volumes, 
we have now exceeded 75,000 books.” 
says Richter. There is no workroom, and 
the only **office’’ is hers, a 90-square-foot 
open space. Cataloging and processing is 
done at another facility. six blocks away. 

“But in spite of overcrowding, the 
people of Carmel love the library building 
and defend it zealously.’ Richter told AL. 
After vigorous campaigning by the local 
newspaper in 1972, the town voted against 
a new building. 

One of the most popular social activities 
in Carmel is gathering around the Harrison 
Memorial Library fireplace. *‘In the early 
days of the library, patrons would bring 
logs for the fireplace along with the 
books,” she said. 

Now, according to Richter, any plan for 
library expansion always allows for the 
preservation of the Harrison Memorial 
Library building. 
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“Mulligan” is the official library dog at the Norfolk (Conn.) Library, 
opened in 1889. Above right, the relief sculpture on Houston's Ideson 
library was a finishing touch by architect Adam Crum and remains 
intact after a half century. Gathering around the Harrison Memorial 
Library fireplace, right, is one of the most popular social activities in 
Carmel, Calif. Carmel appropriates more than $50 per capita for 


“Do you want a place people love to 
read in or a place where librarians love to 
work? It’s a trade-off. says Richter. 





Pasadena pays for ‘“‘heritage”’ 





What some libraries go through to re- 
store and preserve their architectural heri- 
tage Is instructive—and inspirational. For 
often, only massive remodeling projects 
can achieve a comfortable workplace as 
well as an aesthetically appealing atmo- 
sphere for patrons, all true to the build- 
ing’s original concept. 

The Pasadena Public Library, celebrat- 
ing its centennial this year, is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. In 
order to remain there, however, director 
Ed Szynaka has had to make several 
compromises with the Pasadena Cultural 
Heritage Commission. The CHC, for ex- 
ample, did not want the original wood 
floors covered, in spite of annoying noise 
levels. The compromise: oriental rugs— 








but the Commission is still not happy. 

The Central library, opened in 1927. 
was the first building completed in the 
City’s Civic Center plan. Its architect. 
Myron Hunt, was an influential figure in 
California architecture in the first half of 
the century. The broad, plain stucco walls. 
red tile roof, enclosed courtyard with 
fountain, and extravagantly high ceilings 
are hallmarks of the Spanish Colonial 
Revival style, used here in a manner at 
once graceful and impressive. The archi- 
tect’s designs included rear patio areas to 
be used for expansion as the collection and 
services grew 





a saving grace today. 





Danvers’ witchcraft repository 





The restoration of the Peabody Institute 
Library in Danvers, Mass. (formerly Sa- 
lem Village), cost $2.2 million. The 
Danvers Town Meeting had approved the 
renovation-and-addition plan in 1980, 
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after more than a decade of discussion. 
One of the alternative plans, to put up a 
new building, would have meant losing 
the gracious structure, since the Town had 
neither funding nor other ideas for using it. 
The Peabody was an 1891 Georgian 
Revival library of obsolete size and func- 
tion when architect Oscar Padgen first saw 
it. Its sylvan setting in a four-acre park was 
marred by an adjoining parking lot. 
Among the rehabilitated library’s many 
gains are: reclamation of the landscape (an 
underground addition was built), reloca- 
tion of autos away from the building, 
maintenance of the Peabody’s historic 
image, and conservation of energy. 
The restored Peabody reopened on June 
6 this year. Says director John F. Moak, 
‘‘This building has been a landmark in a 
historically significant town; the citizens 
are proud of the building, and even 
prouder of the renovation project.” 
The library’s Archival Center holdings 
include source material on the Salem 
witchcraft hysteria of the 1690s and a rare 
three-volume compilation of all legal pa- 
pers pertaining to the trials. 


An eclectic in Houston 


Renovation of the famed old Julia Ide- 
son Library in Houston, Tex., began in 
1977, when it was added to the National 
Register of Historic Places. With that 
designation came $3.3 million in federal 
money for the building’s facelift. De- 
signed by the prestigious Boston firm of 
Cram and Ferguson, the library was ren- 
ovated by S.I. Morris Associates (today, 
Morris/Aubry Architects) of Houston. 

An anachronism in the heart of Hous- 
ton’s metroplex, Ideson Library provides a 
peaceful counterpoint to the modern sky- 
scrapers surrounding it. The Ideson 
housed the city’s main library until a new 
Central Library was built in 1975. Accord- 
ing to Gene Aubry of S.I. Morris, “‘Its 
67,000 square feet reflect the influence of 
every style known in 1924, when the 
library was conceived: Rococco, Italian 
medieval, and Spanish Gothic.’* During a 
three-year period Morris architects re- 
paired such integral portions as damaged 
plasterwork and hand-carved wooden 
beams. Marble columns, relief sculpture 
on the building’s facade, and wood detail- 
ing are some of the features that have been 
returned to their original condition. 

Among the Ideson’s treasures are the 
Central Library's Texas and Local History 
collections and the Mexican-American Ar- 
chives. New glass security walls now 
enclose the restored Texas room. 
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Restoration of the Peabody Institute Library in Danvers, Mass., included reclaiming its sylvan 


setting in a four-acre park. 


**Do you want a place people love to read in or a place where 
librarians love to work? It’s a trade-off,’’ says 
Carmel library director Peg Richter. 





Lawrence’s $6.2 million revival 


During the first week of October, the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, cele- 
brates the rededication of its Watson Li- 
brary. Repository of knowledge for just 
half a century, the building’s revival is 
notable for the financial commitment it 
required: $6.2 million to preserve this 
symbol of the school’s heritage. 

Nora Quinlan, assistant special collec- 
tions librarian, told AL the administration 
decided to completely renovate the 58- 
year-old Gothic structure rather than erect 
a new building. The remodeling archi- 
tects, Hollis & Miller of Overland Park, 
Kans., learned that the original load- 
bearing columns were strong enough to 
remove most walls and use space flexibly. 
They gutted the interior, designed a better 
working environment, and provided more 
reading space for students and faculty. The 
exterior of Indiana limestone has been 
maintained. 

Quinlan said, ‘‘The Watson will be kept 
as the central library for the humanities 
and will be used for a long time. We may 
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have to build a new structure for additional | 


stacks. `’ 


Towering research at Yale 


University libraries preserve a heritage 
for research and scholarship that usually 


includes the archives of the school’s be- 


ginnings. One of the most magnificent f 
university library buildings is Yale’s Ster- | 


ling Memorial Library, housing more than 
3.5 million books. Among these are the 
archives of Yale College’s founding in 
1701. 

Headquarters of Yale University Li- 


brary, the modern-Gothic building was f 


opened in 1930. Of seam-face granite with 
Indiana limestone trim, the Sterling was 
designed by James Gamble Rogers and 
built from funds of the John W. Sterling 
estate. Sterling devoted much of his for- 
tune to Yale’s development. 

Among Sterling’s treasures are the pa- 
pers of Charles A. and Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh and a collection of printed 
material and manuscripts relating to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 
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nterest in genealogy and local history is 
I growing rapidly. More than 20,000,000 

individuals in the United States are now 
conducting research into the histories of their 
families and communities. In response, the . 
National Archives — official keeper of more 


than 1.3 million cubic feet of federal records— `; + 


has revised and substantially expanded its 
GUIDE TO GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, originally issued |< 
in 1964. Genealogists everywhere have been | ' 


waiting eagerly for this edition, which will 
be available in December 1982. 
2@ The 350-page GUIDE is an indispensable 
tool for both sophisticated and beginning 
researchers. It can help them make a sys- 
tematic review and selection among the 
wide range of federal records important to 
genealogists and local historians: 

Census records 

Military service and pension files 

Ship passenger arrival lists 

Federal land records and many more. . . 


Cover library: Powell at UCLA 


The Powell Library was the first build- 
ing to go up on the Westwood Campus of 
the University of California at Los Ange- 
les in 1929. The work of George Kelham, 
then university architect, the Powell is 
viewed on this month’s cover through the 
columns of Royce Hall. 

The library’s rounded arches, octagonal 
dome, its blind arcading, and sculpted 
details reflect the Lombard Romanesque 
that dominates the campus. The porch 
echoes almost every detail of the porch of 
San Zeno in Verona. Inside are Moorish 
touches to reflect Spanish strains in Cali- 
fornia’s history. Symbols of learning and 
knowledge, such as Aladdin’s lamp and 
the California bear, decorate the newel 
posts, capitals, walls, and ceilings. 

Named to honor Lawrence Clark 
Powell, the university librarian (1944 — 
61) and founding dean of the library school 
(1960 — 66), the library exudes the feeling 
that learning takes place there. The origi- 
nal 137,700 square feet of the Powell 
Library cost $837,548 to build. Two addi- 
tions brought the total to 215,100 square 
feet and allowed the Powell to remain the 


The National Archives Announces Its New 


Guide to Genealogical Research 
in the National Archives 





THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES: KEEPER OF THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


g ¿è The GUIDE includes references to more 
than 550 microfilm publications available 
from the National Archives. Numerous ci- 
tations to secondary sources will also prove 
valuable to reference librarians in assisting 
. their patrons to locate relevant materials. 
In addition, the GUIDE makes clear what 
records are not in the National Archives and 
frequently indicates where they might be 
found. 
è An essential addition to any genealogy 
or local history reference library. 
Appendixes/IIlustrations/Index 
Hardcover $21.00 Softcover $17.00 
(Available December 1982) 


è@ Order from your wholesaler or send your 
purchase order to: 


Main Library until 1964, when the need 
for efficient space required that most of its 
collection be moved to a more modern 
location. Extensive remodeling of Powell 
provided suitable quarters for its four 
major new tenants: the College Library, an 
undergraduate library that last year served 
924,000 people with its collection of 
200,000 volumes; the Education/Psychol- 
ogy Library, where 200,000 people used 
its collection of 130,000 volumes and a 
half-million microfiche; the Oral History 
Program; and the Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, includ- 
ing its printing chapel. 

Students and workers have special senti- 
ment for the Powell, a feeling expressed to 
AL by reference librarian Raymond Soto: 
““One recent day in the late afternoon, 
when the diffused light coming from the 
clerestory windows of the rotunda turned 
the bricks a rosy pink, one of our users 
said, ‘My God, this building must be half 
as old as time!’ So many of us on the staff 
have always hoped that could be true. We 
like this building; we want it to endure.”’ 

Throughout America, a similar feeling 
has assured that at least some magnificent 
buildings symbolizing our library heritage 
will live on for new generations. (1 
























Genealogical Guide 
Box 104 

National Archives 
Washington, DC 20408 
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American Libraries encourages brief comment 
from readers on recent content in our pages or on 
matters of general interest to the library profes- 
sion. Letters must be signed and are subject to 
editing for economy. All points of view are 
welcome. 


Believes RLG Will Succeed 


JOEL SHURKIN’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
saga of RLG (July/Aug., pp. 450-55) 
makes fascinating reading. It’s a first-rate 
example of ‘‘instant history’’; of course, 
more time is required before historians can 
piece together from an objective perspective 
the events reported by Shurkin as recalled 
and interpreted by Ed Shaw. Readers who 
are unacquainted with the affairs of RLG 
may not realize that Ed Shaw, by the sheer 
force of his charisma and ability to articulate 
issues, provided RLG with remarkable lead- 
ership during a critical period. Although by 
Ed’s own admission he committed some 
serious errors in judgment, had it not been 
for his tireless leadership and total commit- 
ment to RLG, it could hardly exist today as a 
viable organization. 

In reading Miriam Drake’s comments (p. 
452), I became troubled by several remarks 
that seemed to perpetuate a long-standing 
misperception of the Research Libraries 
Group. RLG is not a bibliographic utility; it 
is a program-based organization which uti- 
lizes an interactive computer system in sup- 
port of those programs. Although the short- 
term success of RLG is intrinsically linked to 
that computer system (RLIN), its long-term 
success will be judged on its ability to 
implement the programs described by John 
Haeger (p. 454). 

Drake notes that the problems of collection 
development, preservation, resource shar- 
ing, and cooperative cataloging are not 
unique to RLG libraries; certainly the cre- 
ation among OCLC libraries of the Research 
Library Advisory Committee (RLAC) is 
stark testimony to that realization. It is, 
however, not a case of either OCLC or RLG, 
although some seem to view the situation in 
those rather simplistic terms. Rather, the 
critical question facing each research library 
is which programs and strategies will prove 
most effective in coping with problems in 
light of local institutional goals. As Drake 
observes, research libraries do have options 
available to them. This is fortunate, and our 
profession can only benefit by having a 
variety of financially and programmatically 
strong organizations capable of supporting a 
diversity of libraries. 

I firmly believe RLG will ultimately suc- 
ceed in its mission, but in this age of 
technological and economic uncertainty, 
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Library jargon in a box 


To amuse himself during a recent flight, library consultant Joseph R. Matthews represented 
some familiar library words and phrases with graphic symbols. Can you determine what all 12 


are? (Answers on p. 576). 





there are no sure guarantees. If RLG were to 
fail, contrary to Drake’s views, I assert both 
librarianship and scholars would be the los- 
ers. Librarianship badly needs successes, not 
failures; scholars everywhere would be losers 
if the data in RLG’s six-million-title database 
were to be lost. The University of Michi- 
gan’s decision to become a tape-loading 
member of OCLC was not a reflection of its 
commitment to RLG, but a reflection of its 
desire to make data available to non-RLG 
libraries and to the scholars of those institu- 
tions, particularly those in Michigan. 

I believe Miriam Drake is correct in her 
assessment of the future. It is indeed uncer- 
tain. The long-term viability of large, cen- 
tralized computer-based networks may well 
depend upon their ability to adapt to a 
distributed computing environment. The fact 
that RLG is a university-based commitment 
rather than a library commitment will 
strengthen its ability to survive that transi- 
tion. University administrators who have 
provided funds to capitalize RLG’s develop- 
ment are as committed to the concept of 
interinstitutional sharing as are RLG’s librar- 
ians. And universities have greater resources 
at their disposal than do their libraries. 

RLIN’s recent performance has improved 
tremendously since RLG began to use a 
dedicated computer in May, and several 
other system enhancements are scheduled for 
this fall. Next spring RLG libraries will 
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begin to catalog Asian materials in the 4 


vernacular. This event will represent a mile- f" 


stone for librarians and scholars of Asian 


materials, and it will reaffirm RLG’s special f 


support of scholarly programs. Those of us f 


who agonized over the setbacks of the last | 


year are gradually becoming more optimistic 
not only about the prospects for 1982 — 83, 
but beyond. 


RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, ALA member 
and director, 

University of Michigan Library, 

Ann Arbor 


What Drops off the End 


IN SOME WAYS THE JOURNAL | 


referee system is analogous to oral history. It f| 


is a sad thing, though, that a person with only 
10 years’ experience in a field must become 
the old man of the tribe to salvage the 
knowledge that drops off the end of the 
computer. 

Computer databases frequently record 
only the last 10 years of the literature, and 
even more frequently libraries subscribe to 
foreshortened lists or are unwilling to pay for 
searches beyond 10 years. 

With only the last decade’s publications to 
look over, the researcher whose time is 
precious is easily convinced that the older 
volumes in the library can be skipped. He 
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Reader Forum 
can easily fall into the trap of reinventing 


= | the wheel because database records are 
= | incomplete. 


I have personal experience with this ten- 
dency because I am asked to referee articles 
in my specialty for eight or nine journals. In a 
typical case this year, the authors missed an 
article of mine from 1966 in which I solved 
completely one of the topics they addressed 
in their paper; they used as references two 
papers from 1974 which solved a simpler 
problem. The simpler problem, in turn, had 
actually been solved in 1956 for all practical 
purposes, but not as elegantly as in the 1974 
_| papers, which did actually make some contri- 
| butions. The use in 1982 of the solution to 


| the simpler problem as. an approximation to 


the solution I had procured in 1966 resulted 


| in errors so great as to vitiate the use of the 


approximation at all. In the very same 1982 


| manuscript, the authors claimed credit for 


| inventing in 1980 a methodology for mea- 
| surement which was actually invented in 
| 1961 by a rather well known personage from 
| a famous institution. 

= I do not know the extent to which the 
_ authors used databases to locate references, 
_ nor am I permitted as a referee to communi- 
_ cate with them. I do know that the databases 
would not regurgitate many important arti- 
_ cles someone might want to find that should 
be cited, whether the new researcher agrees 
with them or contradicts them. The research- 
er must go farther back in time. 


EMMANUEL P. PAPADAKIS, 
Co., Redford Township, Mich. 


Bibliographic Education for MDs 


| MY STATEMENT IN AL (JULY/AUG., 
| p. 448) that we at the Medical College of 
| Georgia Library have developed a course to 


| teach bibliographic searching of health sci- 


ence literature to physicians and other health 
professionals has occasioned a surprising 
amount of correspondence requesting further 


| information. Specifically requested are such 


items as descriptions or summaries of tech- 
- niques, methodology, texts, handouts and 
= course outlines. 

Our program is a new one begun in 
September 1980, at the request of the chief of 
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internal medicine for first-year medical in- 
terns. Essentially, it involves the use of 
bibliographic reference tools, abstracts, and 
indices of biomedical literature. The first 
session emphasizes print and hands-on ex- 
perience. The second is a computer demon- 
stration of database access. The third step in 
the evolution of the course will be user 
interface with databases. 

A year ago we added four credited courses 
as the basis of our ‘‘Program in Health 
Library Resources, Applications and Schol- 
arship.’’ This program includes large-class 
and independent-study courses at the grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels in library skills 
and research and was added at the request of 
the dean of the School of Allied Health. 

We are willing to share what preliminary 
materials have been developed for these 
classes; however, they are also available 
through the Educational Resources:Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) and the Library Orienta- 
tion-Instruction Exchange (LOEX). 

American Libraries is widely read! We 
can attest to that! 


Mary LOUISE TURNER, ALA member, 
Medical College of Georgia, Augusta 


Exhibitor Salutes Chris Hoy 


Well, another ALA Annual Conference is 
over. As usual, it was uneventful. We 
brought our materials in, our space was 
ready, and by Saturday morning some 800 
other exhibitors were open for business. The 
reason it was smooth as silk, of course, is the 
Grand Master of Conferences, Chris Hoy. 

Chris deserves a 21-gun salute for the 
outstanding job he does. If people from the 
Exhibits Round Table are listening, I hope 
they will join me in saying, ‘‘Thanks, Chris, 
you make our job possible.”’ 


Tony LEISNER, ALA member, 
Quality Books, Northbrook, Ill. 


Debt Owed Washington Office 


WE HAVE COLLECTED CONTRIBU- 
tions of $65 from students and faculty in our 
library school and are submitting this amount 
to the ALA Washington Office in apprecia- 
tion of the outstanding work done by Eileen 
Cooke and her staff on behalf of all types of 
libraries. Through the years that office has 
done an incredibly effective job of telling the 
library story to Congress, resulting in greater 
federal funding of a variety of types-of- 
library programs. 

Each year at the ALA Council meeting, 
state chapters contribute funds to the Wash- 
ington Office. In discussing this, we decided 
to make a contribution as a group of students 
and faculty to show our appreciation and to 
encourage other groups to do likewise. Even 
modest contributions from such groups as 
library school students, alumni organiza- 
tions, friends of libraries, groups, or local 





organizations of librarians can go a long way 
in furthering the office’s important work. 

We also appreciate your publishing Her- 
bert Goldhor’s compilation of public library 
Statistics each year (July/Aug., p. 458). We 
were cheered by the study’s estimate that the 
total public library circulation in 1981 rose 
significantly and reached a new high of over 
one billion items, but disappointed that ex- 
penditures and purchasing power have not 
kept pace. 

It is interesting that whenever the economy 
is in recession, public library use increases, 
just at times when it is so difficult to get 
funds needed to respond to such increased 
demand. However, Goldhor’s statistics can 
be used to help librarians and library boards 
when lobbying for greater funding. 


JOHN A. McCROSSAN, member of ALA 
Council, Department of Library Studies, 
University of South Florida, Tampa 


Thank you, Public Libraries 


LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF 
America is indebted to the public libraries of 
America for the cooperation we have re- 
ceived for our volunteer tutorial programs 
that teach reading and writing as well as 
English as a second language. Libraries have 
provided coordinating and clerical staff, 
meeting space for training and tutoring, 
collections of basic reading materials, and 
technical assistance to local Literacy Volun- 
teer programs. 

As a cooperating organization, we are 
supporting the nationwide effort to have 
funds restored for the Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) on the FY’83 
federal budget. 

In our letters to President Reagan and the 
leadership of the House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate, we stated: ‘‘If LSCA 
monies are cut from the FY’83 budget and, 
in turn, from libraries, the LVA tutoring 
program will be severely crippled. Gains. . . 
made in the campaign against illiteracy . . . 
will soon be negated.’’ 

The most reassuring reply came from the 
chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Rep. Carl D. Perkins. He 
wrote: “‘I have always supported libraries in 
the past, and will continue to fight the 
administration on these unfair budget cuts 
during the coming months.” 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., will 
continue to support the nation’s public librar- 
ies because of their vital role in our society. 


JOHN EGGERT, President, Literacy 
Volunteers of America, Inc. (ALA 
affiliate), Syracuse, N.Y. 





Answers to “Jargon in a box” (p. 575) 


1) Check in. 2) Online system. 3) Top manage- 
ment. 4) Check out. 5) Offline system. 6) In-house 
system. 7) Mini MARC. 8) Turnkey system. 9) Cir- 
culation. 10) The system is up. 11) System 
crashed. 12) Serials. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES 


For November issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING OCTOBER 11. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 





LIBRARIAN/BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR FOR BUSINESS. Duties: responsible for coordination of and participation in 
expanding bibliographic instruction program with the College of Business Administration. Qualifications: in- 
structional skills, knowledge of the literature, & the ability to communicate and interact with faculty & stu- 
dents are essential. Assistant professor level: MLS from ALA-accredited school, & graduate or undergraduate de- 
gree in business or demonstrated equivalent experience--salary to $22,000; instructor level: MLS from ALA~ac- 
credited school & business library experience--salary to $18,000. Faculty status, tenure track, and 12-month 
contract. Position available on or before July 1, 1983. Send resume and names of references before Oct. 20 to: 
Richard Tubesing, Chairperson, Search Committee, Carlson Library, The University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft 
St., Toledo, OH 43606. The University of Toledo is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. Women & 
minorities are encouraged to apply. 


ASSISTANT READER SERVICES LIBRARIAN: participates in reference desk work and reference collection development, 
bibliographic instruction, & online literature searching. Also oversees the operation of the circulation desk, 
stack maintenance, & the hiring of student assistants. Required: accredited MLS, supervisory and interpersonal 
skills; reference & BI experience preferred. Position available Jan. 1983; minimum $14,000. Send application, 

resume, & names of 3 references by Oct. 30 to: Dr. Mary Ann Griffin, Director, Xavier University Library, 3800 
Victory Parkway, Cincinnati, OH 45207. Xavier is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT SERIALS LIBRARIAN. Performs difficult serials cataloging, authority work, & other related duties. 
Works with support staff who process subscription invoices to resolve difficult billing problems. Assists both 
the serials catalog librarian & dept. head with resolution of processing problems in acquisitions & cataloging, 
and with development amd documentation of departmental procedures. Qualifications: master's degree from accred- 
ited library school; working knowledge of 2 or more languages, preferably French & German. Experience: serials 
cataloging experience using MARC serials and authority formats preferred; other serials experience helpful. Sal- 
ary: $15,000-$17,000, depending on qualifications. Send application including names of references by Dec. 1 to: 
Lance Query, Personnel Librarian, Northwestern University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An AA, EO employer. 


AFRO-AMERICAN LIBRARIAN (position reopened): library head with responsibility for collection development, in- 
depth reference service including database searches, bibliographic instruction, and supervision of a library 
associate & student employees. Liaison with appropriate academic units and a member of the Library Administra- 
tive Council. Qualifications: MLS from an accredited library school, coursework in Afro-American or black stud- 
ies, and related academic library experience. Librarian II: salary negotiable from $15,700 minimum. Available 
Jan. 1, 1983. Forward resume, academic transcript, and 3 letters of reference by Oct. 31 closing date to: Chair, 


Search Committee, 271 Hillman Library, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. An AA, EEO employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 579. 





Get a 3-week lead on job listings 


When the race goes to the swiftest, why not get a headstart toward the finish? You can do it with the 
LEADS Express, the monthly advance job listings from American Libraries LEADS. 


LEADS Express is a quick paste-up of uncorrected classified galleys scheduled for the coming month's 
issue. It isn’t quite as large or as well presented as the published LEADS, but because we mail it first class, it 
arrives up to four weeks earlier. 


An early look at some 60—90 job listings a month can give you more time to consider each and still make 
the application deadline. 


How to get the LEADS Express 
The procedure is simple: send a $2 check (made out to AL Express) and a self-addressed, stamped (with 20¢ 
postage), legal-size envelope to request one month of the Express at a time to: 
B. Goldberg, AL Express 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 


(Special arrangements are available for library schools and individuals located outside the continental United 
States. Write for details.) 


If you’re serious about job hunting, stop horsing around. Go Express, and get a 
three-to-four week jump on the rest of the field! 


Remember: Requests cannot be filled unless they are accompanied by a check 
and stamped, return envelope. American Libraries assumes no responsibility for 
items lost or delayed in the mail, or for errors in the uncorrected galley proofs. 
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CONSULTANTS KEYWORD CLEARINGHOUSE 


Rates 
Classified line-by-line—$4/line. Deadline: for copy receipt and cancellation, 25th of 
the month—5 weeks preceding date of issue. 
Display (boxed style)—$40/column inch; multiple (For the January issue, the deadline will be 
insertion discounts on total cost; 2 months, November 25.) 


5%; 3 or more months, 10%. 


Full guidelines and policy are available from: 
Issues: January, April, June, and October in LEADS Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
American Libraries. St., Chicago, IL 60611; 312-944-6780. 








APPRAISALS of BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, MAPS 
PRINTS, ARCHIVES. Collections or single pieces. 20 
yrs.” experience with university, college, public, and 
special libraries and private collections. Nearly all 


subj 
travel anywhere. References: Lee 


ects. Values for insurance, sale, or gifts. Will 
h, 66 Humiston 


Drive, Bethany, CT 06525; 203-393-2723. 





LARGEST EDUCATIONAL FACILITY PLANNER IN 
THE U.S. 1 s 


cor 


yrs.” experience in major public, > 
rate, and educational libraries throughout the 


U.S. Educational pestgn Consultants, a division 


of Interior Planning 


ssociates, 900 Knollwood 


Dr., Santa Barbara, CA 93108; 805-969-3268. 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSULTING: automation 
evaluation, media catalogs, tech. svcs. management, 
lib. lit, research. Word processing projects. MLS, MA 
French, German), 10 yrs.’ academic experience. 


ORTHEAST REGION. Fred Low, 7 Westgate CE: 
2 or 21 


Glen Cove, NY 11542; 516-676-575 


2-626- 


5522. Send for free brochure. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SURVEYS 


Consultation provided for user surveys, com- 
munity surveys, and library performance evalu- 
ations including: 

@ Survey designs 

è Questionnaire development 
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@ Sampling designs 
è Data collection procedures 
è Statistical analysis of data 


George P. D’Elia, PhD 
3824 Wilmatt Hill Rd. 
Hopkins, MN 55343 
612-935-4480 


of libraries to answer the hard questions about: 
è Library Cooperation 


e Management of New Technology 

@ Microcomputer Applications 

@ Automated Integrated Library Systems 

è Financial Strategies for System Development 


For information about our consulting and continuing education services, contact: 


213 Hill St. ə Grass Valley, CA 95945 
916-272-8743 


AARON COHEN AND ASSOCIATES 
e CONSULTING: Architecture/interior Design/Space Planning 


Management Studies 


Automating the Library—an integrated systems approach 


e CONTINUING Space Planning for Libraries 
EDUCATION: Planning the Electronic Library 


In-house Workshops 


@ AUTHORS: Designing and Space Planning for Libraries (Bowker, 1979) 
Automation, Space Management, and Productivity for Libraries 
(Bowker, 1982) 
Planning the Electronic Office (McGraw-Hill, winter 1983) 


RFD 1, Box 636, Teatown Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-8170 





J. Matthews and Associates, Inc. 


is pleased to announce the addition of Joan Frye Williams to our consultant team, helping all kinds 








CONTRACT SERVICES, TEMPORARY HELP. For LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBRARY PER- 
libraries in the CHICAGO AREA. Bids submitted on T tly STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND CONTINU- 


catalog cleaning, conversion, inventory, reclassifica- | {NG EDUCATION. Design and/or production of one- 
tion, moving projects. Qualified professionals and time events or long-range efforts. Existing programs 
trained clerks also supplied for short-term or part- evaluated. 10 yrs.’ experience and known reputation 
time work. 15 yrs.’ special library management for quality. References. Barbara Conroy, 30 Lynx 
expertise, MLS, MBA. C. Berger & Co., 0-N469 Rd., Box 520, Tabernash, CO 80478; 303-726- 
Purnell St., Wheaton, IL 60187; 312-653-1115. 5260, 726-5759. 








MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS, COST REDUCTION LIBRARY INTERIOR PLANNING & DESIGN CON- 
STUDIES, FINANCIAL ANALYSIS AND. BUDGET- SULTANTS. Complete professional arr ih ied 
ING, PERSONNEL, STAFF DEVELOPMENT, COL- tion, and inspection services since 1968. We prefer 
LECTION DEVELOPMENT. Consulting and’ work- | to begin work with client and architect in early 


shops on these topics. Over 27 yrs.’ experience in planning phases. Extensive experience in ublic, 
public and academic libraries, management, and academic, and national libraries. Michaels SSOCI- 
consulting. The ADAM Group, Inc., 155 W. Con- ates Design Consultants, 5308 Remington Dr., 
ress St., Suite 303, Detroit, MI 48226; 313-961- Alexandria, VA 22309; 703-360-1297. Resume 
2040. available upon request. 








MEDIA LIBRARIANSHIP CONSULTING. All areas | LIBRARY BUILDING AT eee italien o 
of nonprint services, formats, and facilities. Dr. John y Gheli T 2959" V, = pg cee ied "NC 
Ellison, Institute for Information Associates, 306 28211, 704 TACT a ei bt 
Maynard Dr., Buffalo, NY 14226; 716-832-7553. , ac $ 





Library Automation Consulting 






Experienced consulting provided for all phases 
of library automation. Assistance in new pro- 
jects as well as upgrade of existing systems. 


@ Preliminary analysis and evaluations 

e RFP development and bid evaluations 
@ Contract development and negotiation 

@ 10 yrs.’ experience in library automation 
e U.S. and Canada 


Lewis A. Gordon, P.E. 


P.O. Box 801 Elgin, IL 60120 
312-695-1455 


RMG Consultants, Inc. 
Library and Systems Consultants 
Assistance with Automation 








è Planning Studies 






è Cost/Feasibility Studies 
@ Procurement Processes 
è Contract Negotiations 
è Clinics & Seminars 


P.O. Box 5488 e Chicago, IL 60680 
312-321-0432 











METRICS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


® Research 
è Consulting 
@ Seminars 
Library Automation and 
Microcomputers @ Financial and 
Strategic Planning @ Service 
Evaluation and Planning 


180 Allen Rd., Suite 200 South 


Atlanta, GA 30328 
404-255-1976 











PERIODICALS SPECIALISTS 


Consulting and workshops on all aspects of 
periodicals and serials control in libraries, 
including: 

è Union list development 

e Automation and file conversion 

@ Holdings surveys and use studies 

e Collection organization and management 

è Binding and microforms 


Periodicals Specialists, Inc. 
215 W. 75th St., Suite 10E 
New York, NY 10023 
212-496-9140 
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Consulting & Systems 
e Management Analysis 
@ Planning & Evaluation 
è Usage Studies 
e Computer Applications 
Dr. Ralph M. Shoffner 
RINGGOLD MANAGEMENT 
| SYSTEMS, INC. 
Box 368 @ Beaverton, OR 97075 
503-645-3502 


Telephone Consultation Available 


Buildings Specialist 
Consultant e Author @ Instructor ® Manager 
23 Years of Library Buildings Experience 


College and University, Institutional, 
Special, and School Libraries 


Hal B. Schell, Consultant 
9048 Winton Rd. 
Cincinnati, OH 45231 
513-475-6332 (days) 
513-522-8006 (evenings) 





(a a 


_ LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 577. 


COORDINATOR for Central Minnesota Libraries Exchange, St. Cloud, Minn. Responsible for coordination of a multi- 
type-county, multitype-library consortia. Full-time position, Sept. through May; 3/4 time, June through Aug. ; 
$16,500 annually, vacation, holidays, sick leave, health care insurance. Successful candidate must be a self- 
directed person requiring minimal supervision and must be adaptable to change. Position now open. Qualifica- 
tions: master's degree in librarianship or library media, 2 yrs. of successful library exp., prefer exp. in 
more than one type of library, prefer administrative exp. To apply, send letter of application, resume, & 


names of 3 references by Nov. 5 to: Mona Carmack, CMLE Advisory Committee, Great River Regional Library, 405 
St. Germain, St. Cloud, MN 56301. For complete job description, call Linda Trebtoske at 612-251-7282. 


- ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN. Responsible for all acquisitions operations, both serial and monographic, for state- 


supported university of 7,000 students with materials budget exceeding $300,000. Supervises clerical & stu- 
dent assistants. Qualifications: ALA-MLS; minimum 3-5 yrs.' professional experience including supervisory & 
administrative duties; experience w/both serials & monographs; exp. with OCLC & knowledge of automated proces- 
ses; experience with approval plans. Ability to work effectively with diverse faculty and library staff; broad 
intellectual background & sound judgment. Second master's degree desirable. Salary and rank: $17,000, commen- 
surate with education, experience, and qualifications. Faculty status, tenure-track position. Deadline: Oct. 
15. Begins on or before Jan. 1, 1983. Send letter of application, resume, & 3 letters of recommendation to: 


Dr. Jane Swafford, Acting Library Director, Olson Library, Northern Michigan University, Marquette, MI 49855. 
AA, EOE. 


= DIRECTOR FOR SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, administrative librarian, GS-17, $57,500, the Library of Congress, Research 


= Services, Washington, D.C. Oversees the development, organization, servicing, bibliographic interpretation, & 
scholarly use of the library special collections in prints and photographs; rare books; geography and maps; 
music; manuscripts; and motion pictures, broadcasting, and recorded sound. Interested candidates are invited to 
telephone the library's employment office regarding vacancy announcement 20531 at: 202-287-5620, or write the 


Library of Congress Employment Office, Washington, DC 20540 for additional information, application forms, and 


application instructions. The required special application form must be received in the employment office no 
later than Nov. 1. Civil service status not required, all federal employee benefits, U.S. citizenship required. 


~ The Library of Congress is an equal-opportunity employer. 


HEADQUARTERS CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Responsible for developing and conducting a program of library services for 
patrons from birth through 12 yrs. of age at the main library. Includes outreach to schools & hospitals. Skill 
in traditional storytelling and puppetry desirable. Salary $15,500. ALA-accredited MLS required. The Cumberland 
County Public Library serves the state's 3rd-fastest-growing metropolitan area through 2 main libraries, 7 
branches, and a bookmobile. Submit resume to: Margaret Stevens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland County 


Public Library, POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Dana Library, Newark campus. Available: Jan. 3, 1983. General reference, online database 
searching, & library orientation and instruction. Collection development in physical sciences. MLS from accred- 
ited library school. Reference experience in academic or research library desirable. Undergraduate degree in 
physical sciences preferred. Library instruction and online database searching desirable. $18,144 minimum. Fac- 
ulty status, calendar-yr. appointment. Submit resume and 3 current reference sources no later than Dec. 1 to: 


Personnel Librarian (APP. 62), Alexander Library, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


CHILDREN'S COORDINATOR. Creative opportunity to direct full range of activities of children's room in large 
suburban branch library. Supervise and coordinate programming for a system of 10 branches. MLS required. 


$13,500-$16,200. Send resume to: Carmella Starner, Dauphin County Library System, 101 Walnut St., Harrisburg, 
PA 17101. 


LIBRARIAN, CATALOGER. ALA-accredited MLS required. Ability to work with LC MARC tagging, AACR2, Western and 
Cyrillic languages, nonprint and music materials, and experience with library networking and bibliographic 
utilities (preferably WLN) desirable. Position currently vacant. Rank: Librarian II, faculty status. Salary: 
commensurate with qualifications (minimum professional salary $16,200). TIAA/CREF, broad insurance program, 
22 days' annual leave per yr. Review of applications begins Dec. 1. Send letter of application, resume, å 
names of 3 references to: Dr. Allene F. Schnaitter, Director of Libraries, Washington State University, 

- Pullman, WA 99164-5610. Washington State University is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 582. 
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DATEBOOK: 


events & educational opportunities 





New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


October 


7-9: Medical LA/Midwest Chapter annual 
mtg., Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. Theme, 
*“Networking.’’ CEUs available. Fee, $55; 


CE courses $50 MLA mem., $75 nonmem.:; 


1-day & student rates available. Info.: L. 
Oddan, Chair, Registration Committee, Tod 


| Wehr L., Medical Col. of Wis., 8701 


Watertown Plank Rd., Milwaukee 53226 
(414-257-8323). 


11-14: Info. Mgmt. Exposition & Conf., 
N.Y. Coliseum, N.Y. Spons., Clapp & Poliak, 


_ Inc. Theme, ‘‘Exec. Decision Making.” Fee, 


$350; $125 one day; $75 4-day. Info.: Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 708 Third Ave., New York 
10017 (212-370-1100). 


13-15: How to Use a Personal Business 
Computer: Programming in Basic course, 
Bethesda Marriott, 5151 Pooks Hill Rd., Md. 
Spons., U. Md./Col. Business & Mgmt./Ctr. for 
Mgmt. Dvpt. Fee, $525. Info.: U. Md., Col. 
Business & Mgmt., Ctr. for Mgmt. Dvpt., 
College Park 20742 (301-454-5577). 


13-15: Michigan Health Sciences Ls. Assn. 


| conf., Stouffer’s Battle Creek Hotel. Theme, 


*‘Participation in the Info. Exchange.’’ CE 
wkshps. available. Fee, $95; partial conf. rates 


_ available; CE wkshps. extra. CE wkshp. 


enrollment limited. Info.: S. Hofstetter, Borgess 
Medical Ctr. L., 1521 Gull Rd., Kalamazoo 


= 49001 (616-383-7133). 


14-15:New England Regional Council on L. 
Resources for Nursing conf., Durham, N.C. 
Theme, *‘Political Savvy: How to Get & Use 


It: A Primer for Nurses & Lns.’’ Fee, $65. Info.: 


T. Kosman, Ln., Laboure Jr. Col., L., 2120 
Dorchester Ave., Boston 02124. 


15-16: San Joaquin Co. Annual Authors’ 
Symposium, Long Theatre, U. of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif. Spons., San Joaquin Co. 
Authors’ Symposium, Inc. Theme, ‘‘Much Ado 
About Bks.” 1 cr. available for full 
symposium. Fee, $65 w/cr.; $25 w/o cr.; $15 
one day. Info.: S. Jennings, Symposium 

Dir., Schl. Ed., U. of the Pacific, Stockton 
95211 (209-946-2566). 


15-20: Nat’l. Assn. for Environmental Ed. 


| Nat’l. Conf./Film Festival, Silver Bay, N.Y. 


Theme, ‘‘Global 2000: Which Path to the 


_ Future?’’ CEUs available. Info.: S. Ahearn, 
| Festival Ch., Off. of Pub. Info. & Ed., Ohio 
_ Dept. of Natural Resources, Fountain Sq. D-3, 


Columbus 43224 (614-265-6801). 


15, 29: Introduction to Online Databases & 
Search Techniques course, Rutgers U., GSLIS, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Spons., Rutgers 
U./GSLIS/Prof. Dvpt. Studies. 2.4 CEUs 
available. Fee, $215. Info.: J. Varlejs, 

Rutgers U., GSLIS, 4 Huntington St., New 
Brunswick 08903 (201-932-7169). 


16: Annual All— Civil War Book, Paper, & 
Image Fair, Elks Lodge, Fairfax, Va. Spons., 
Essential Press. Info.: C. Batson, Show 
Mgr., 10453 Medina Rd.. Richmond 23235 
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COMING UP 


ARL Conference 
Washington, D.C. Oct. 12—14, 1982 


AASL Conference Oct. 21—24, 1982 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting 


ALA Midwinter 
San Antonio 
Washington, D.C. 


Oct. 27—28, 1982 


Jan. 8-13, 
Jan. 7-12, 


PLA Conference Mar. 23-26, 
ALA Annual Conference 


1983 
1984 


1983 


1983 
1984 


1983 
1984 


Los Angeles June 26—July 1, 
Dallas June 23—July 1, 


LITA Conference Sept. 18-21, 
ACRL Conference April 4-7, 





(804-272-5558). 


16: Assertiveness & Human Relations Skills 
course, Albany, N.Y. Spons., Medical 
LA/Upstate N.Y. & Ont. chap. Fee, $50 
MLA mem., $75 nonmem. Info.: J. Allen, L., 
Div. of Labs. & Research, N.Y. State Dept. 
of Health, Empire State Plz., Albany 12201 
(518-474-6177). 


16: Info. Resources in Clinical Medicine 
course, Albany, N.Y. Spons., Medical 
LA/Upstate N.Y. & Ont. chap. Fee, $50 
MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. Info.: see Oct. 16 
above. 


17: Electronic Publishing seminar, Hyatt 


Regency Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Spons., Amer. 


Soc. Info. Science/Special Interest Group on 
Info. Generation & Publishing. Focuses on 
teletext, videotext, videodisc as channels for 
communication & news. Fee, $110 ASIS mem.; 
$140 nonmem. Info.: S. Emerson, 2214 

Jervis Rd., Columbus 43221 (614-486-8243). 


19: Time Mgmt. Techniques wkshp., U. 
Mich.-Ann Arbor, Mich. League Bldg., 
Henderson Rm. Spons., U. Mich.-Ann 
Arbor/SLS. CEUs available. Fee, $39. 
Enrollment limited to 40. Info.: Off. Cont. 

Ed., SLS, U. Mich., 580 Union Dr., Ann Arbor 
48109 (313-763-1569). 


20-22: Mississippi LA annual conv., Biloxi 
Hilton, Biloxi. Theme, ‘‘The Missing Link: 
Funding for the 1980s.” Info.: J. Wilson, 

Box 3263, Delta State U., Cleveland, MS 38733 
(601-843-2483). 


20-23: Medical LA/South Central chap. 

annual mtg., Camelot Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Theme, ‘‘Human Elements/Technology Is 

Not Enough.*’ CEUs available. Fee, $45. Regis. 
limited in CEU programs. Info.: A. Saar, U. 
Ark., Medical Sciences, L., Slot 586, 4301 W. 
Markham, Little Rock 77025. 


21: Wkshp. on Rare Bks. & Preservation, 


Westside Baptist Church, Fellowship Hall, 400 
W. 12th St., Hutchinson, Kans. No fee. 

Info.: M. Boyersmith, 901 N. Main St., 
Hutchinson 67501 (316-663-5441). 


21-23: Illinois LA annual conf.. Palmer 
House, Chicago. Theme, ‘‘The Quiet 
Revolution.” Fee, $45 ILA mem.: $70 


nonmem.; 1-day rates available. Info.: J. Tucker, 


ILA, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1304, 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-644-1896). 


21-23: Indiana LA/Indiana L. Trustee Assn. 
jt. annual conf., Atkinson Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Theme, ‘*Ls.—Running Toward the Future.” 
Fee, $25 ILA/ILTA mem.; $50 nonmem.; 
Separate on-site fee schedule; daily & special 
regis. rates available. Info.: A. Moreau, Exec. 
Dir., ILA/ILTA, 1100 W. 42nd St., 
Indianapolis 46208 (317-923-2197). 


22: How Do You Rate?—Persnl. Eval. in Ls. 
wkshp., U. Toronto, Faculty L. & Info. Science, 
Toronto, Ont. Registrants must supply a real 

or hypothetical eval. case for discussion. Fee, 
$175. Info.: C. Smith (416-978-3035) or L. 
Denis, Coord. of Cont. Ed. (416-978-3111 or 
7111), Cont. Ed., Faculty of L. & Info. * 
Science, U. Toronto, 140 St. George St., 
Toronto MSS 1A1. 


22-23: Annual Children’s Bks. Int’l., Boston 
P.L., Copley Sq. Spons., Boston P.L. Theme, 
‘‘The Enduring Classic—The Best of the 

Best.’’ No fee. Info.: I. Cullinane, Boston P.L., 
666 Boylston St., Box 286, 02117 (617-536- 
5400 x328). (Correction of Oct. 22 DATEBOOK 
item appearing in Sept. 1982 AL, p. 520.) 


25: CAB ABSTRACTS Online wkshp., Owen 
Science & Engineering L., Washington State U., 
Pullman. Spons., Commonwealth 

Agricultural Bureaux. Fee, $30. Enrollment 
limited. Info.: E. Cook, Off. Arid Land 

Studies, Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 
845 N. Park Ave., Tucson, AZ 85719 
(800-528-4841 or 602-626-4925). 


26: CAB ABSTRACTS Online wkshp., U. 
Wash., Rm. 320, Undergrad. L., Seattle. 
Spons., Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux. Fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Info.: 
see Oct. 25. 


27: Online Search Optimization course, 
Philadelphia. Spons., Medical LA. Fee, $50 
MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. Info.; A. Linton, 
Col. of Physicians of Philadelphia, 19 S. 22nd 
St., Philadelphia 19103 (215-564-1350). 


28: CAB ABSTRACTS Online wkshp., San 
Francisco State U., Room 434, J. Paul Leonard 
L., 1630 Holloway Ave. Spons., 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux. Fee, $30. 
Enrollment limited. Info.: see Oct. 25. 


28-29: Planning for the Electronic L. wkshp. 
Details: see Aaron Cohen Assoc. ad, Sept. AL, 
p. 520. 


29: Teaching L. Concepts: Advanced 
Techniques for Bibliographic Instruc. wkshp., 
Drexel U., SLIS, Philadelphia. Fee, $95. 
Info.: Dir., Off. Cont. & Prof. Ed., Drexel U., 
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19104 (215-895-2153). 


29, Nov. 6, 13, 20: OCLC: A Hands-On 
Introduction course, Rutgers U., GSLIS, New 
Brunswick, N.J. Spons., Rutgers 
U./GSLIS/Prof. Dvpt. Studies. 1.8 CEUs 
available. Fee, $125. Info.: see Oct. 15, 29. 


31-Nov. 3: Annual Allerton Inst., both at 
Levis Faculty Ctr. & at Illini Union, U. Ill. at 
Urbana-Champaign. Spons., U. Ill. at 
Urbana-Champaign/Off. Cont. Ed. & Pub. Svc. 
Theme, ‘‘Info. Practice—Atypical Careers & 
Innovative Svcs. in L. & Info. Science.” 1.5 
CEUs available. Fee, $250. Info.: U. Ill. at 
Urbana-Champaign, Acctg. Bus. Off., 247 
Administration Bldg., 506 S. Wright St., 
Urbana 61801 or M. Bussert, Prog. Secy. 
(217-333-2882). 


November 


3-5: Symposium on Empirical Foundations of 
Info. & Software Science, Ga. Inst. of Tech., 
Student Ctr. Theater, Atlanta. Spons., Ga. 
Inst. Tech. Fee, $25. Info.: P. Zunde, Schl. 
Info. & Computer Science, Ga. Inst. of 
Tech. 30332 (404-894-4671). 


3-6: Arizona LA, Southwestern LA, Arizona 
Ed. Media Assn. jt. conf., Civic Plaza/Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Phoenix. Theme, ‘‘Unity Out 


of Diversity—A Southwestern Challenge.” Info.: 


K. Whitney, 8247 W. Vale Dr., Phoenix 
85033. 


4-5: Federal Procurement Info. Resources 
seminar, Pratt Manhattan Ctr., 30th St. & 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Spons., 

Pratt Inst./GSLIS. 1 CEU available. Fee, $150. 
Info.: R. Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt 
Inst./GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3703, 
04). 


4-5: North Carolina Assn. of Schl. Lns. 
Biennial Work conf., Benton Conv. Ctr., 
Winston-Salem. Spons., North Carolina 

Assn. of Schl. Lns. Theme, ‘‘Emphasis: Updates 
& Strategies.’’ Fee, $20 NCASL mem.,; $25 
nonmem.? preregis., student, & 1-day 

rates available. Info.: J. Davie, Dept. of L. 
Science & Ed. Tech., U. N.C.-Greensboro 
27412 (919-379-5710). 


4-7: African Studies Assn./Archives Ls. 
Committee/Coop. Africana Microform Proj. fall 
mtg., Washington, D.C. Info.: L. Spencer, 
Archivist, Talladega Col., Talladega, AL 35160. 


4-7: Ontario LA annual conf., Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. Theme, ‘‘Creative Mgmt. in the 
’80s.” Info.: OLA, 73 Richmond St. W., 

Suite 402, Toronto M5H 1Z4 (416-363-3388). 


5: The Basics of Cataloging wkshp., Drexel 


U., SLIS, Philadelphia. Spons., Drexel U./SLIS. 


Fee, $100. Info.: see Oct. 29. 


5: Human Resource Renewal: Approaches to 
Staff Dvpt. course, Rutgers U., GSLIS, New 
Brunswick, N.J. Spons., Rutgers 
U./GSLIS/Prof. Dvpt. Studies. Fee, $20. Info.: 
see Oct. 15, 29. 


5-7: Art Ls. Soc./Southeast & D.C.-Md.-Va. 
chapters jt. conf., Chapel Hill & Research 
Triangle Area, N.C. Theme, ‘‘Specialized 
Reference Resources in Art History.’’ Info.: 
Margaret Knoerr, East Campus L., Duke U., 
Durham 27708 (919-942-4095). 


7-9: Small Bytes & Little Bits—The 
Microcomputer in Ls. wkshp./inst., Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee. Spons., ALA/LITA. 
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Wkshp. on Nov. 7 only. Fee, $105 ALA/LITA 
mem.; $135 ALA only mem.; $155 

nonmem.; wkshp. & inst. available separately. 
Info.: D. Hammer, ALA/LITA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780 x301). 


8-9: Rhode Island LA annual conf., 
Sheraton-Island Inn, Goat Island, Newport. Fee, 
$12 RILA mem.; $15 nonmem. Info.: P. 
Thibodeau, Women & Infants Hospital, 
Providence 02908 (401-274-1100 x578) or R. 
Slezak, Rumford Branch, East Proyidence P.L., 
East Providence 02816 (401-434-2453). 


8-10: EDUCOM annual conf., Baltimore 
Hilton. Spons., Int'l. Communication Council, 
Inc. Theme, ‘‘New Partnerships in 
Technology & Higher Ed.” Info.: C. Parysz, 
EDUCOM, POB 364, Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609-734-1915). 


8-11: Info. Industry Assn. annual conf., 

Walt Disney World Resort, Lake Buena Vista, 
Fla. Theme, ‘‘The Info. Business: Profits or 
Promises?” Fee, $475 ILA mem.; $675 nonmem. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








PATENTS AS INFORMATION 
INDICATORS 


ASIS ’82 
Pre-Conference Seminar 


Oct. 17, 1982 è 9 am.-5 p.m. 
Hyatt Regency Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 


Registration Fee: 
ASIS, AALL, SLA members @ $150 
Nonmembers è $195 


For additional information contact: 


Patti Beck 
Drackett Company 
5020 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45232 
513-632-1449 





Info.: IIA, Suite 400, 316 Pennsylvania Ave. 
SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


11-12: Microcomputers in Ed. wkshp.., 
Biloxi, Miss. Spons., U. South Ala./Col. Ed. 
Info.: J. Campbell, U. South Ala., Mobile 
36688 (205-690-6528). 


12: Alabama Health Ls. Assn. annual mtg., 
Sheraton Hotel, Montgomery. Theme, 


DATEBOOK continued on p. 582 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nonprofit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$5/line; ALA institutional members, $4/line. 


Display format, $50/column inch; 20% dis- 
count to nonprofit ALA institutional members. 


For-profit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$7.50/line; display format, $75/column inch. 


, Information Specialists 


Workshop 
The Basics of Online Searching 


Worcester, Mass. 
Nov. 12, 1982 


Fee: $95 (includes luncheon) 
Contact: 

FYI Information Specialists 
POB 385, Westside Station 
Worcester, MA 01602 
617-798-2648 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Announces 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Financial Aid 1983-84 


1) MA and Phd Degrees and Certificates of Advanced Study 

The Graduate Library School offers distinctive and challenging programs of instruction designed to 
provide a comprehensive educational foundation for career-long professional development in 
librarianship and in information science. Applications for scholarships for the academic year 1983-84 


for the above degrees are now being accepted. 


In addition to direct scholarship and financial aid, the school offers a number of Assistantships in 
Librarianship, work/study positions in the university library, and special internships tenable both in the 
university library and in other cooperating libraries. On campus and nearby in the city are available a 
wide variety of part-time work opportunities which provide support and invaluable pre-professional 


experience. Student loans are also available. 


Application deadline February 1, 1983; early and late awards are also made. 


2) CLR-Sponsored Certificate of Advanced Study in Library Management 

Applications are now being accepted for the second class of Fellows for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Library Management program sponsored by the Council on Library Resources. This program 
is designed to help prepare middle- and upper-level managers in large libraries through a full calendar 
year of academic studies. Applicants will have the master's degree in library science or equivalent, and 


from 3-5 yrs. of management experience. 


A small number of successful applicants will receive full tuition and a stipend of $8,000. All students 
admitted to the program will be designated CLR Fellows. 


Application deadline: April 30, 1983 


To apply, write to: Dean, Graduate Library School, JRL S-102, University of Chicago, 1100 E. 


57th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 
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‘‘Improving Patient Care Through L. Svc.” 
Fee, $20. Regis. deadline Nov. 1. Info.: M. 
Donnel, Providence Hospital, Health Science 
L., Mobile 36601 or M. Wilhelm (205-272- 
4670). 


12-13: Alabama Instruc. Media Assn. annual 
fall conf., Florence City Schls., Central Off. 
Bldg., Sheffield. Theme, ‘‘The Schl. Media 
Specialist: A Force for Excellence.’’ No fee. 
Info.: P. Turner, U. Ala., GSLS, POB 6242, 
University 35486 (205-348-4610). 


12-13: Publish or Perish: Research & the 


_ Academic Ln. wkshp., U. Toronto, Faculty of L. 


& Info. Science. Spons., U. Toronto/Faculty 
of L. & Info. Science. Registrants must supply 
in advance a real or hypothetical research 
proposal for assessment. Fee, $65. Info.: see 


F E Oct. 22. 


13: Annual Festival of Bks. for Young 
| People, Iowa Mem’l. Union, Iowa City. Spons., 
_ U. Iowa/SLS. Theme, ‘‘The Other Side of 
| Realism: A Look at Modern Fantasy & Science 


Fiction.’’ Fee, $20. Info.: E. Bloesch, SLS, 
U. Iowa, 3087 Library, lowa City 52242 
(319-353-3644). 


13: Only Connect: Children & Bks. wkshp. 
series: The Primacy of Poetry wkshp., Ctr. for 


_ the Study of Children’s Literature, Simmons 


Col., Boston. Spons., Simmons Col./CSCL. 


Continuing education at ALA 
Midwinter Conference, San Antonio 






The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries (ACRL) will be offering | 
four courses prior to the Midwinter Con- | 
ference in San Antonio, Jan. 6-7. 


They are: CE101—Librarians as Su- 
pervisors; CE104—Strategies and Tac- 
tics for Enhancing the Position of the ' 
Library; CE105—Conducting Effective 
Meetings and Time Management; and 
CE501—Writing the Journal Article and 
Getting It Published. 

















Advanced registration ends Nov. 30. 
After that date, a late registration fee of 
$10 will be charged. 

For more information, contact: B. Maci- 
kas, Program Assistant, ALA/ACRL, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312- 
944-6780 x243). 









Info.: G. Bartlett, Ctr. for the Study of 
Children’s Literature, Simmons Col. ; 300 The 
Fenway, Boston 02115 (617-738-2257, 8). 


14-19: L. Mgmt. Studies Advanced Inst., 
Columbia Inn, Columbia, Md. Spons., Assn. 
Research Ls./Off. Mgmt. Studies. For senior 
mgrs. or attendees of previous inst. Fee, $400. 
Enrollment limited. Info.: D. Reilly, Admin. 


ARL/OMS, 1527 New Hampshire Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202-232-8656). s 


15: Online Literature Searching wkshp., 


Drexel U., SLIS, Philadelphia. Spons., Drexel 


U./SLIS. Fee, $110. Info.: see Oct. 29. 


15: Socially Responsible Collection Dypt. 
mtg., King Co. L., Svc. Ctr. Bldg., 300 8th 
Ave. N., Seattle. Spons., Wash. LA/SRRT 


Interest Grp. Focuses on marketing ideas for 1s. 


No fee. Info.: B. Polishuk, Ch., WLA/SRRT 
Interest Grp. (206-344-7455). 


15-17: Louisiana Mgmt. Dvpt. for L. Admin. 


series: Managing the Organization, Alexandria. 


Spons., La. LA, et al. Fee, $50. Info.: A. 
Benoit, La. State L., POB 131, Baton Rouge 
70821 (504-342-4933). 


15-19: Basic-level AGRICOLA wkshp., U. 
Puerto Rico, Mayaguez. Spons., Natl. 
Agricultural L. Info.: D. Hoyt, Ed. 
Resources Staff, Nat’l. Agricultural L., 14th 
Floor, Beltsville, MD 20705 (301-344-3937). 


18-19: Microcomputers: An Introduction for 
Libraries/Info. Ctrs. seminar, Pratt Manhattan 
Ctr., 30th St. & Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Spons., Pratt Inst./GSLIS. 1 CEU 
available. Fee, $150. Info.: see Nov. 4-5. 

19: Govt. Economics Statistics Demystified 


course, E. Brunswick P.L., N.J. Spons., Rutgers 


U./GSLIS/Prof. Dvpt. Studies. Fee, $15. 
Enrollment limited. Info.: see Oct. 15, 29. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 579. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Responsible for coordinating 


5 small branches & bookmobile; 
yrs.' appropriate experience. 


Jane McGregor, Florence County Library, 319 S. 





Guidelines 





Irby St., Florence, SC 29501 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 






receive 20% off ($4/line). 





The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” “Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITU- 
TIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONAL . DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 


_joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 


Supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Educational Notices: Line-by-line or display for- 
mat. For price schedule, see Rates for Advertise- 
ment box in Datebook. 


Positions Open or Requests for Proposals 
(Please state format desired): 


Line-by-line: $5/line. ALA institutional members 
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Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$50/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. For Positions Wanted, box 
numbers are free-of-charge. 


To reply to box numbers, write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


NOTE: Institutions using purchase orders should 
notify LEADS editor of purchase order number 
within 2 weeks of placement of advertising. 
Later receipt will result in incomplete billing. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subse- 
quently filled can be stamped “Filled” up to three 
weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed 
for original ad.) 


Ads by Phone 


The following applies only to regular classified ads 
due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are not 


services outside main library including supervising 
public relations; adult programming & community contacts. ALA-accredited MLS & 2 
Minimum salary $13,806. Position available Oct. 1. Resume & current references to: 


included. 
1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephone ads. | 

3) All accepted telephone ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of 
the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, beginning 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA 
institutional members 10% off. See complete 
instructions in section. 


Consumer Classies 


Includes For Sale, Wanted, Exchange, Personal, 
Out-Of-Print, Periodicals & Serials, and Services & 
Sources. (Please state section desired.) $5/line; no 
ALA membership discounts applicable. 


Address 


Place all notices with Beverly Goldberg, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St.,-Chicago, IL 
60611; (312) 944-6780 x 326. 
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for CKC notices 
for the Jan. ’84 AL 
is November 25! 





JOBLINES 





Joblines will appear in full on a quarterly 
basis—February, May, July/August, and 
November—and in abbreviated form the 
rest of the year. Space saved will be 
devoted to expanded Positions Open 
listings. 

For complete Jobline information: Ju- 

ly/August AL, pages 460-61. 
ASIS, (202) 659-1737, ACRL, (312) 944-6795; 
Ariz., (602) 278-1327; Br. Columbia, (604) 263- 
0014: Calif., (916) 443-1222(213) 629-5627; 
CMLEA, (415) 697-8832; Colo., (303) 866-2210; 
Del., call N.J. or Pa.; Fla., (904) 488-5232; III., 
(312) 828-0930; la., C. Emerson, State L. of 
lowa, Historical Bldg., Des Moines 50319; Ky., 
(502) 564-2480; Md., (301) 685-5760; Metro. 
Wash., D.C., (202) 223-2272; Midwest, (517) 
487-5617; Mountain Plains, (605) 624-2511; 
Nebr., (402) 471-2045; New Eng., (617) 738- 
3148; N.J., (609) 695-2121; N.Y., (212) 227- 
8483; N.Y./SLA, (212) 753-7247; N.C., (919) 
733-6410; Okla., (405) 521-4202; Ore., (502) 
585-2232; PNLA, (206) 543-2890; Pa., (412) 
362-5627; R.I./SRRT, M. Cooper, Providence 
P.L., 150 Empire St., Providence 02903; San 
Andreas-S.F. Bay/SLA, (415) 968-9748; S. 
Calif./SLA, (213) 795-2145; Tex., (512) 475- 
0408; Univ. S. Carolina, (803) 777-8443; Va., 
(804) 355-0384; W. Va., call Pa. Co-op. Job 
Hotline. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





UBEARIAN/ INFORMATION SPERA, MLS. 12 
rs.’ experience in a s of libraries, corporate 
KINTOA centers. atao in all lay" ser 
vices, records management, online searching 
(BRS/DIALOG), business research. Experience im- 
proving corporate information facilities, designing file 
ae Initiated library/info. center. Write Box X- 





HISTORICAL RESOURCES SPECIALIST. MA Am. 
Civ., AlA-accredited MLS 12/82. Background in 
archives (NARS); architectural surveys; local history; 
historic site interpretation; costume research; ar- 
chaeology; phorograpiy. Coneronos a Bon- 
ities programming. rs: co teaching. 
OCLC. Read French. Sally Sims, ‘Clarion State 
College, Clarion, PA 16214. 





OVERSEAS POSITION SOUGHT: librarian with 
ALA-accredited MLS and fluent in French seeks 


challenging position in France. Experienced with 
Sirol ct legal materials, SOANNEN docu- 
ments, and archival collections. Possesses data pro- 
cessing background and search experience. (DIA- 
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‘essential; strong communication and 
skills required. Minimum salary $30,000; excellent 


LOG, ORBIT). M. L. Tanner, 1332 Lyons Ave., Royal 
Oak, MI 48073. 





LIBRARIAN. MLS, 2 yrs.‘ experience in academic 
roy, 2 PA teaching certificates (French; Elemen- 
tary Education). Experience in reference, circulation, 
online searching, bibliography, serials, staff supervi- 
sion, other areas as well. Can read basic German, 
Spanish, Latin. Contact: Alexis Francos, 600 N. 
School Lane, Lancaster, PA 17603; 717-397-9655. 





CATALOGER with AlA-accredited MLS, 20 yrs.’ 
poemon experience in academic and public li- 
aries (including administration of catalog depart- 
ment and technical services) seeks to relocate [East 
or Southeast U.S. preferred). Knowledge of a 
increasingly responsible kipenga with OCLC (in- 
cluding retroconversion and reclassification), AACR] 
& 2, LC and Dewey classification, and LCSH. 
Reading knowledge of French, German, and Spanish. 
All replies to this advertisement given consideration 
and answered promptly. Write: Box B-810-W. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
ACADEMIC LIBRARY 








Assistant director for data processing. Reports to 
the director/associate director of libraries and carries 
out assignments in accordance with established priori- 
ties. Responsible for coordinating and maintaining 
existing library data processing activities and for 
Eemning and developing additional applications to 
ibrary operations. Supervises the library data pro- 
cessing staff and writes computer aii did when 
required. Serves as liaison to sent ata process- 
ing centers and to the executive director of the 
Colorado Alliance of Research Libraries (ea 
Coordinates library's participation in the CARL online 
public access cata and circulation system. Re- 
quired: ALA-accredited MLS degree; a minimum of 5 
yrs.’ professional poel esl processing and systems 
experience in designing, implementing, or ating 
library automated systems; demonsiroted ability to 
write computer programs; experience in supervising 
and working with other supervisors and staff in the 
opp icoatioh of data processing systems. Familiarity 
wi sonra, available data processing applica- 
tions. Desirable: knowledge of COBOL programming; 
experience with microcomputer technology plus large 
ata processing systems; additional data processin 
and systems experience. This 12-month, tenure-tra 
appointment is available immediately. Faculty perqui- 
sites include TIAA/CREF and liberal annual sick leave 
benefits. Salary range: $25,000 — $30,000. Appl 
by Nov. 10 to: Leo Cabell, Chairman, Searc 
Committee, University Libraries, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309 (Campus Box 
184). Applicants should send resume a e 3 
references write letters to the search committee by 
closing date. The University of Colorado/Boulder is 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action, and Section 
504 employer. Minorities and women are encouraged 
to apply. 





Assistant director of libraries for collection man- 
agement. University of Maryland, College Park. 
Rogeainntss all oe concaminp cl plage en 
opment policies and procedures, conferring regularly 
with doer of libraries. Working with selectors, 
department heads, associate directors for public 
services and special collections, in the proposed 
Development Council: plans for the development and 
articulation of a collection development policy for the 
library system and each collection area. Works with 
library units and approval plan vendors; coordinates 
all activities concerning budget for library materials. 
Master’s degree from AlLA-accredited library pro- 
gram and 7 yrs.’ progressively responsible profes- 
sional experience in an academic or research library; 
knowledge of library materials acquisitions procedure 
interpersonal 


fringe benefits. Send 3 letters of reference and 
resume by Nov. 1 to: Personnel Officer, McKeldin 
parai aivoni of Meana, College Park, 
MD 20742. UMCP is an AA, EOE. 





Assistant director of libraries with responsibility 
for public services. Rural campus, 12,000 students, 
700 faculty. New facility with automated systems, $2 
million budget, total staff of 60 FTE. Minimum 
qualifications: MLS from an ALA-accredited school 
plus 30 additional semester hrs.‘ graduate work or a 
second master’s, 5 yrs.’ academic library experience 
with emphasis on public services and administrative 
responsibility. Experience with automated systems 
and systems analysis, and a demonstrated record of 
research and professional activities are desirable. 
Administrative nontenure-track position with aca- 
demic rank. Salary range: $24,000 — $27,000 for 
12 months. Position open Jan. 1, 1983. Closin 

date Nov. 10. Send resume, transcripts, and 


current letters of reference to: Lois Mills, Chair, 
Search Committee, Western Illinois University 
Libraries, Macomb, IL 61455. An equal-opportuni- 
ty, affirmative-action employer. . 





Assistant director, technical services and auto- 
mation. Direct technical processing and coordinate 
library automation in a fast-growing library in a 
research university concentrating in engineering, sci- 
ence, architecture, and business. Scheduled depar- 
ture of the John Crerar Library from our campus is 
leading to a rapid expansion of our collections and 
services. Lead the selection and implementation of an 
integrated automation system. Participate in collec- 
tion development. Supervise a staff of 3 librarians 
and 9 support staff. ALA-accredited MLS; demon- 
strated knowledge of all areas of technical services 
including current developments and of the “state of 
the art” of library automation; and demonstrated 
ability to nivi, plan, analyze, organize, commu- 
nicate, and maintain harmonious working relation- 
ships required. Knowledge of pi ina science and 
of selection tools in science and technology and work 
experience in several areas of technical services 
res gre cataloging—helpful. Salary from 
$22,000 depending on qualifications. To insure 
consideration, send a letter of application, re- 
sume, and the names of 3 peas refer- 
ences by Oct. 25 to: David R. Dowell, Director, 
Information and Library Resources, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, IL 60616. IIT is an equal- 
opportunity employer. 





Assistant life sciences librarian. Requirements: 
MLS (ALA-accredited). Minimum of 2 yrs.’ profession- 
al experience, preferably in an_agriculture/science 
technology library. Desired qualifications: reference 
experience including computer-based information ser- 
vices and library orientation. Supervisory and inter- 
personal skills needed. Second master’s degree in 
related subject field. Ability to adapt woro proce: 
dures to changing needs of students and faculty 
members. Provides reference service and library 
instruction to undergraduates, graduate students, 
and faculty in agriculture and biological sciences as 
well as the campus community. Participates in 

management and operation of the library, shares 
face ge ag t for online searching, performs liaison 
work with faculty, trains and supervises 3 support 
staff, and has reference collection development re- 
sponsibilities. Makes presentations to classes and 
other groups on library services, resources, and 
facilities. Faculty status and responsibilities; rank 
commensurate wi ucation and experience. Pro- 
motion and tenure require meeting standards of 
excellence in librarianship, publishing, research, and 
service. 12-month appointment with annual vacation 
_of 22 days. Group life, major medical, and conni 
insurance are in effect as are TIAA/CREF and Socia 
Security. ay $15,000 and up depending on 
qualifications. Application deadline: Nov. 1. 

resume and list of references to: Thomas L. Haworth, 
Personnel Officer, Libraries, Stewart Center, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, IN 47907. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Assistant university librarian for collection de- 
velopment, Unsaranty of lowa Libraries. Under 
general supervision of the university librarian, is 
responsible for coordinating the overall collection 
development program of the university libraries. 
Specific duties include constant appraisal of the 
libraries’ resources, implementation of selection poli- 
cies, establishment of priorities and goals, coordina- 
„tion of monographic and serial acquisitions among 
the various units in ibrary system, and close 
‘working relationship with faculty and academic de- 
partments. Appointee must be knowledgeable about 
preservation efforts, coordinate activities in this area, 
and believe in and support concept of resource 
sharing. Requires ALA-accredited MLS, strong subject 
background preferably with advanced subject de- 
igrees, broad bibliographical knowledge and signifi- 
cant experience in collection development, and man- 
‘agement in major research library. Knowledge of 
American and foreign book trade necessary. Proven 
record of participation in national library affairs or 
‘willingness to work in professional arena essential. 
Favorable consideration given to research, publica- 
tion, and other scholarly attainments. Appointment 
will be made at the Librarian IV level. Salary range 
upper thirties, competitive and dependent on aça- 
‘demic qualifications and experience. 12-months’ ap- 
,pointment with fringe benefits include 25 days’ paid 
vacation per year plus 8 paid holidays, TIAA/CREF 
‘retirement, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, and disability and major medical insurance. 
' Position available on or before Jan. 1, 1983, and 
i selection process begins Nov. 15. Interes and 
qualified applicants should send resume and 3 letters 
of references to: Dale M. Bentz, University Librarian, 
i University of lowa, lowa City, IA 52242. The 
University of lowa is an equal-opportunity, affirma- 
| tive-action employer. 





i Black studies librarian fost, librarian level). Sala- 
ry renge $17,412 — $22,284 depending on qualifica- 
‘tions. Potential career status. Duties: supervision & 
management of black studies unit, liaison with black 
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Berkeley 
User Services Librarian 


In the Library Systems Office, which is responsible for all new and ongoing automation projects in 
the U.C. general library system, the user services librarian will supervise the daily operation of all 
established automated systems, develop and.coordinate training programs for new systems, and 
serve as library staff contact for questions directed to the Systems Office. Will also coordinate the 
use of bibliographic utilities (RLIN and OCLC) for all general library units. 


Requires MLS degree and demonstrated effective communication and training skills. Knowledge of 


the MARC records structure, OCLC, and RLIN o 


highly desirable. 


peration and experience with automated systems 


Full job description mailed on request. Salary range from $21,288 to $30,648 per annum, depending 
on qualifications. To apply, send resume including names and addresses of 3 professional 
references by Oct. 31 to: William E. Wenz, Library Personnel Officer, Room 447 General 
Library, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 


İC 


studies students & faculty, garara reference desk 
assignments, black studies subject specialist for col- 
lection development. Required qualifications: MLS or 
awareness. Desirable: 
now of literatures of the black diaspora; 
knowledge of Africana; black Caribbean experience; 
African cultures; ability to communicate & work well 
with others. French & Spanish language competence. 
Finalist will be invited for expense-paid interview. 
Appiteation, containing a complete statement 
of qualifications, a full resume of education & 
relevant experience, & names of 3 references 
must be received by 
request their schools to forward transcripts of courses 
completed as well as any placement files which may 
have been compiled. Letters & documents should be 
addressed to: Margaret Deacon, Assistant University 
Librarian, Personnel, UCSB get University of 
California, Santa Barbara, CA 93106. The Uni- 
versity of California is an equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer, and invites applications from all 
meet the stated qualifications. 


ad er black cultural 


Catalog librarian for the social sciences, central 
technical services. Available Sept. 1. Reporting to the 
social sciences catalog librarian, provides original 
cataloging of social sciences materials. MLS required. 
Minimum 3 yrs. in academic/research library, 2 in 
original cataloging. Superviso experience pre- 
ferred. Knowledse of AACR1/2, tagging LC/ 
RLIN required. One or 2 languages, (Romance 
languages preferred). $18,144 minimum. Faculty 
status, Segador, appointment. Submit resumes 
and 3 sources for current references by Oct. 15 
to: Personnel Librarian (APP. wey. lexander 
Koray, relgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 
08903. An EO, AAE. 


Cataloger—head of centralized catalog depart- 
ment. Tenure-track position; 12-month contract. Ba- 
sic responsibilities: penera! administration and work- 
flow supervision of a department consisting of 3 
ofessionals, 6 non-professionals, 13 student assis- 
lorie, caraagin sia Bs classification of bibliographic 
materials (including foreign language materia s); di- 
rection of OCLC procedures and policies. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS from an ALA-accredited library school; 5 
yrs. of current cataloging experience in a medium-to 
-large academic library or large publie library with 
monstrated supervisory skill; working knowledge of 
OCLC, AACR1 and 2, and Dewey classifications, 
LC subject headings, and catalog maintenance proce- 
res. Preference given to candidates who possess 
familiarity with overall library automation and addi- 
tional degrees beyond the MLS lary range 
18,000 — $24,000; 20 days’ vacation; excellent 
inge benefits (including fully paid life, hospitaliza- 
tion, and disability jaa y Available Jan. 1, 
1983. Send letter of application and resume 
including the names and addresses of 3 current 
references by Oct. 31 to: Sue Margaret Hughes, 
Search Committee Chair, Moody Memorial Library, 
Baylor University, Box 6307, Waco, TX 76706. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Conservation officer, Hoover Institution, Stanford 
University. Develop and manage comprehensive con- 
servation program for library and archives (books, 
papers, mss., art works, microfilm). Qualifications: 
mastery of paper conservation techniques and tools; 
familiarity with elements of building design affecti 
preservations, with microreproduction standards a 
materials; 3—5 yrs.’ experience in major library/ar- 
chival conservation program; graduate degree in 
librarianship and conservation or equivalent in train- 
ing and experience; administrative experience pre- 
ferred. Salary: $22,500 — $25,500; one-yr. initial 

. Deadline: Nov. 15. Apply: Laverne M. 
Klebofski, Assistant Director, Hoover Institution, 
Stanford, CA 94305. EOE, AA. 
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Nov. 1. Applicants should. 


Search reopened. Chris- 
LA-accredited MLS, doc- 


and in 
faculty, 


beral 

to: Library Search 

Whitworth College, 
IX, 504. 


Director of library technical services. Responsible ~ 
for all technical services (acquisitions cataloging, . 
and serials). Supervise 6 full-time staff. Administer. 


materials budget of $200,000. Minimum qualifica- 


tions: ALA-accredited MLS and 3 yrs.’ experience in. 
the technical services. Salary: $24,156 for 12 
983. Send letter of ` 


months. Available Jan. 3, 1 
application, resume, and 3 letters of recommen- 

ation by Nov. 1 to: Norman L. Spears, Director 
of Learning Resources, Sul Ross State University, 
Box C-96, Alpine, TX 79830; 915-837-8121. 
SRSU is an equal-opportunity employer. 


Government publications librarian: coordinate 
collection, development, and outreach of federal 
government publications program. New library, re- 
cently designated federal depository. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS and 2 yrs.’ documents experience. 
Salary range: $16,500—$19,000 for 12-mo., ten- 
ure-track position. Appiteation deadline: Oct. 15 
or until position is tilled. Apply to: Director of 
Personnel, Northwest Missouri State University, 
Maryville, MO 64468. Affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Head, Kresge Physical Sciences Library. Dart- 
mouth College Library. Responsible for the manage- 
ment, administration, and coordination of library 
services in Kresge Physical Sciences Library and 
the Cook Mathematics Library including reference 
services, collection development, and circulation ser- 
vices. Kresge Library and Cook Library are 2 of 8 
divisional libraries at Dartmouth College. The suc- 
cessful candidate will have demonstrated an effective 
management style with an understanding of group 
processes, personnel administration, and budgeti 
xperience with online bibliographic searching is 
required. ALA-MLS, graduate degree in one o 
physical sciences (chemistry preferred) or mathemat- 
ics and a minimum of 5 yrs.’ progresivo responsi- 
ble administrative experience involving both science 
reference service and science collection development 
in an academic, research, or poco library are 
required. Salary amom of $21,000) and rank 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 
Send resume and 3 references before Oct. 29 to: 
Phyllis E. Jaynes, Director of User Services, 115 
Baker Library, Dartmouth College Library, Han- 
over, NH 03755. Dartmouth College is an affirma- 
tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Head Oriental studies librarian. University of 
Arizona Library. Works under the direction of 
assistant librarian for public services in administering 
the Oriental studies collection. Coordinates the refer- 
ence services as well as the development and mainte- 
nance of the collection. Supervises 2 full-time profes- 
sional librarians, 2 career staff, plus several student 
assistants. The collection contains native language 
materials saprenn the geographic areas of Chi- 
na, Japan, Middle East, and southern Asia; with 
heaviest emphasis given to the Far East. Require- 








ments include an ALA-accredited library degree; 2 
a of professional experience in an Oriental, Middle 
astern, or Asian language collection; and fluency in 
Chinese, Japanese, Persian, or Arabic as well as in 
English. Supervisory oe oe is desirable. Position 
available March 1, 1983. Minimum salary $22,000. 
Faculty status, 12-month appointment, 22 days’ 
vacation, fringe benefits. Application. deadline 
Nov. 15. Send resume, including 3 references, to: 
W. David Laird, University Librarian, Main Library, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721. An 
equal-employment-opportunity, affirmative-action, Title 
IX, Section 504 employer. 





Head, special collections department. Reports to 

director of libraries. Responsible for administer- 
ing, developing, and promoting the special collec- 
tions department. This includes: acquisitions of new 
materials epg the use of gift funds and the 
solicitation of gifts; serge ot 1.5 FTE; working 
with students and faculty in support of teaching and 
research; conducting seminars as requested by facul- 
ty; Peepar of exhibits for the Rare Books Room 
and other exhibit areas. Serves as liaison to the Rare 
Books Associates. Provides reference service to the 
general public. Required: ALA-accredited MLS de- 
gree. Minimum of 5 yrs.’ experience in the field of 
rare books/special collections. Knowledge of 2 for- 
eign languages, preferably one classical and one 
modern. Experience in teaching. Desirable: addition- 
al advance degres), Ability to conduct classes in 
printing vana library's sprains presses. Public 
relations skills. This 12-month, tenure-track appoint- 
ment is available immediately. Faculty perquisites 
include TIAA/CREF and liberal vacation and sick 
leave benefits. Salary range $25,000 -— $30,000. 
Apply by Nov. 10 to: leo Cabell, Chairman, 

ch Committee, aove Libraries, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309. include resume 
with the names of 3 references and their current 
titles, addresses, and telephone numbers. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado is an equal-op nity, affirmative- 
action, and Section 504 employer. Minorities and 
women are encouraged to apply. 





Information services & reference division head: 
under direction of associate director of public 
services, plans the objectives and directs the oper- 
ation of information services and reference 
divisions. Also implements programs and services to 
accomplish the objectives and measure their effective- 
ness. Promotes positive attitudes among the staff 
toward their jobs and other rtments. Includes 

eting, su ising sonnel, writing reports, 
analyzing statistics, and working at lic Saas. 
Master’s of library science from an ALA-accredited 
library and information science school, plus 2 yrs.’ 
prior professional experience to include one yr. of 
supervisory experience. Salary $1,373/mo. Kpply 
before Oct. 15 to: Human Resources Officer, Pi 
Peak Library District, POB 1579, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80901. 





Interlibrary loan librarian: the University of Flor- 
ida Libraries. Manage ILL operations in a major 
research library of 2.2 million volumes. Use OCLC/ 
ILL subsystem, promote positive relations with users, 
and be innovative in offering ILL services. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS from an accredited library school; 3—5 
yrs. of professional library public service/reference 
experience in an academic or research library with 2 
yrs. in interlibrary loans required. Supervisory expe- 
rience, and foreign language background highly 
desirable. Applicant must have organizational skills, 
flexible, service-minded, Bik ig have a strong 
interest in interlibrary cooperation/information trans- 
r. Salary and benefits: 12-month appointment, 
faculty status, and tenure track. 22 days’ vacation 
per yr., 8 paid jja and state retirement plan at 
no cost to the employee. Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
group health plan and life insurance available. 
ourse tuition waiver per semester. No local or state 
personal income tax. Appointment as associate uni- 
versity librarian with salary ra 13,860 — 
23,100; or assistant university librarian, $12,500 — 
19,200, depending upon qualifications. Applica- 
tions accepted through: Oct. 2 resume, 
sala requirements, and names of 3 references to: 
R. Max Willocks, 215 Library W., University of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville, FL 32611. The 
University of Florida is an affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer. 





Librarian, assistant cataloger. University of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. Responsibilities: descriptive 
and subject cataloging (principally) monographs. 
Participates in catalog maintenance and biblio- 
graphic control. Other responsibilities include collec- 
tion development and some reference work. Re- 
quired: AlA-accredited MLS; 2—3 yrs.’ LC 
cataloging experience; plus MA or equivalent for an 
appointment with tenure. Preferred: subject special- 
ization in the physical sciences; experience with online 
cataloging database a. desirable; languages— 
ponia , German, or French. *Salary range: 
$15,000 — $18,000 depending on experience and 
qualifications. Faculty status, full benefits, and one 
month's vacation. 12-month appointment. Send let- 
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references by Nov. 30 to: Hiram L. Davis, Director i i 
A ten University of the Paaha, tockton, Airaa Met cad 
e pila ncaa oe eile tet i aati Y rinity University 
employer. 
ry hoad 7 Trinity University of San Antonio, Texas, invites nominations and applications for the position of 
cotta gles gel coll PT Heparin n library director which will become available June 1, 1983. 
circulation/reserve, stack maintenance, periodical re- Trinity is a pri : ; SET He AE 
aa : À private, coeducational, liberal arts university with an enrollment of 3,200, of whom 
š ot ay ag mi else rakstad py oss Hia 2,600 are undergraduates. A well-qualified faculty, selective admissions, honors programs, and a 
sionals who supervise the student assistants. Informa- commitment to excellent teaching have created at Trinity an exciting intellectual environment in 
inii desk duties pig inl night m tye oa which the library plays a central part. A firm financial base, now being augmented by a major capital 
pail apportait fee Peed = a cogliccbie Te fund drive, TEDES r BAS ie wag haere of academic programs, with emphasis 
brary experience with demonstrated supervisory abili- on an accelerated collection development effort in the library. “a 
Ys" Fr are el ee elgg pe A Sy The collection now stands at 360,000 volumes of books and bound periodicals and 186,000 | 
O. Send letter of application, transcripts, resume, government documents, with additional holdings in microformat and audiovisual materials. An ry 
names of 3 Rromsson Pararem, oi | brief HA annual materials budget in excess of $1.5 million will make it possible to double the collection within r 
ments apna pn dest M cage the next few yrs., with a commitment to sustained growth thereafter. The award-winning library z 
Walden, Director of the library, Austin Peay State building, completed in 1979, was designed to accommodate the library's expansion into the next i 
040. An EEO, AA century. 


University, Clarksville, TN 
employer. 





The library director reports directly to the vice president for academic affairs and serves on the 


Librarian Il, 2 positions. 1) Reference librarian. Deans’ Council. He/she will supervise a staff of more than 60, 15 of whom hold faculty rank. 


Responsibilities include general reference service, Candidates for the position must have an ALA-accredited MLS degree and an additional y 
enn moyn ic percha ae Ana advanced subject degree, preferably the doctorate. They must be eligible for faculty rank with tenure > 
collection, and online database searching. MLS from at the rank of associate or full professor. The ideal candidate will offer experience and leadership in J 
ALA-accredited institution is required. Candidates areas of primary concern to the library. These include collection development, personnel 5 
ae aoe es agate verbal, writing, and a management, budget planning and justification, automated systems, and library space planning and a 
eiperienes, pr Has bby ss apia eigi use. He/she will also offer expertise in public and/or technical service fields. The salary will be very 3 
science or business librarianship is preferred. Work- competitive, minimum $40,000, depending on qualifications and experience. The position carries a T 
ing knowledge is corel Longue is FEY 12-month contract, TIAA/CREF, and liberal fringe benefits. 2 
Deadline Faig recalar of Gppliccitiens ts Nov. 15. Send letter of application, detailed resume, and names and telephone numbers of 3 > 
2) Catalog librarian. to foie tpn include origi- references by Nov. 15 to: Prof. Donald Clark, Library Search Committee Chair, c/o Vice ne 
svi co i ltt on a sah print e non sh President for Academic Affairs, Trinity University, 715 Stadium Dr., San Antonio, TX 78284. cf 
master’s degree, at least 2 yrs. of cataloging Trinity is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. : 


trowledee of MARC Format, IC  assifention aná KONANA E E 
: perience in production o } rience highly desirable. Starting salary depending on academic, research, or special library reference 
conan aa Mist krovnog oo. pina cualicatons minimum $15,600 12-month contrac work; one foreign languoge of bibliographic mpor 
$19 940, ‘ E Kn T aka Pronadji ; with 26 ys vacation a usual fri its. tance; supervisory experience, inc uaind. full-time 





of applications is Submit resume and names of 3 references b staff; experience in library instructi $ 
Nov. 15. Send letters of application ond resume | Oe 31 to. Michael S. Montgomery, Thomas | of database searching. Prefer vaio goe eenean 
(indication of sex and ethnicity for affirmative-action Jefferson Library, University of Missouri-St. uate sody; familiarity with networks and resource 
panene: oe reduse aut note abe pe Louis, 8001 Natural Bridge Rd., St. Louis, MO sharing. esponsibilities include develo t of refer- 
hban | t e Be A : vcl l ; ; 
Dallas, POB 688, Richardson, p 75080. The Bior. t taai 5 Smee ae — Arar gh ra, — shan Sony ond 15 . 


University of Texas at Dallas is an equal-opportunity, 
rmative-action employer. 





FTE students. Salary $20,000 — $25,000 over 12 
months, with generous fringe benefits. Salary and 





aac Pe = vie igina, igi dog ones 2 librarian rank esse! t upon qualifications and | 
Management reference librarian. Specializes in a sikina i eer a EA i "TO andl Ohar o OpY pact a s Pe ication deasine of sit >, with 
ful cange ct datormation ond eserence: sandea (ox cataloging, for eg and Western lang say dh resume and 3 current letters of reference to: Wini 
students and, faculty, off Northwestern University’s | graphs acquired for. the Rare Book and Manuscript | Dean, Chair, Search Committee, Cleveland State 
Kellogg Graduate School of Management and par- ibrary, Duties include merely aa (according to University Libraries, 1983 E. 24th St., Cleve- 
ticipates in ec reference “alg bien Assists in AACR2), classification, and subject work for late land On 44115." Subel-onporkatiy ji ei 
planning and development of management ser- Nh 20ih century materials. In addition to an WFH. : 
eee of | programs, and participates in accredited MLS, requirements are: a humanities š 
other activities of the rtment, which —— fF pags isto including Wows A patter Euras: peel ok tik Oe SERIE’ SEENON bee ae erase ie E 

} erence |i- sad ff : edge ist sats Eo ‘ 

orarin; and an administrative assistant. The eee Of othe ook onl nae pring: strong readin ies eka adng Megat agar WO Duties and 4 ee i j 
Kellogg Graduate School of Management is ran knowledge of Latin, German, and one Romance co accor ing p jet sA gui ; ie A 
among the top 5 schools of its kind in the country. language. Experience with automated catalogi es ganera re Ta: s Eg 15. p 
The faculty ewes approximately 100 and current stems is desirable. Salary ranges are: Librarian |, ABAE arb a ihe hirua ‘Gale i 
student enrollment is nearly 1,400. Qualifications: $17,000- $22.100; Librarian Il, $19,000 -— p.w- COREE me orayt- arme mm 
MLS from a accredited library school required. 24,700. Excellent fringe benefits, including tuition patel for pobli oh Pay sca y 1% Bs ALA: 
Academic background yal: rpg asc other busi- exemption and assistance with universi sing. ir nor ter se ie equired: om ALA- 
ness-related discipline advanc isakay pro- Deadline for applications is Oct. 31. Submit pacing g agti rg. ea apoa pil r 
; Business reference or other relevant expe- resume, listing 3 references and salary requirements, ar (eget be rasa (pre iat ical). vag ne 
rience, and training in computerized literature to: Box 35, Butler Library, Columbia niversity, pricy 7 se searching. Highly ae aca- ‘ 
searching desirable. Excellent communication skills 535 W. 114th St, New York, NY 10027. lemic re non way coe — satiy expe- 
and ability to work effectively with students, faculty, equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. rience, master’s level coursework or master’s degree 
and colleagues. Starting salary range: $15,000— in a scientific discipline, and supervisory experience. 





$18,000 depending upon qualifications. lica- Minimum salary: $15,000 for 12 months. Usual ; 
tions received by Dec. 1 will be aiin is yg Send Reference division head. Reference division head is fringe benefits. Available Nov. |. Letters of applica- D 
letter of ra Kathi and resume and haye library a middle management position reporting to libr tion, a resume, and names of 3 references should be 
school credentials, ney transcripts, forwarded director, Primary responsibility is planning and ad- sent to: Margaret Joseph, Asst. Director for Public ‘ 
to: Lance Query, Personnel Librarian, Northwestern ministration for efficient operations of ref. div. in Services, The University of Texas at San Antonio 
University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An equal- accordance with librarywide goals. Depts. and pro- Library, San Antonio, TX 78285. UTSA is an 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. grams reporting to position presently include ref., equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
govt. pubns., ia & spec. coll., and the online 
ie i and bibliographic instruction coordinators. Educa- tt tie oa ee tek T a a 
Original monograph cataloger. Responsible for tion: master’s degree in library or info. sci. from an 2 catalog librarians: each instructor or higher, 
original cataloging of monographs (inc uding music ALA institution or an equivalent degree req'd. Expe- ing upon qualifications. Early career i 
-book to 





scores and non materials) in vernacular and 


: : : rience: successful experience in ref. work, administra- tions. Re head catal librarian. ies 
foreign languages, following AACR2, eon of tion and personnel, automated library public service include ee. ing of monographs, serials, micro- 
Congress ctice, OCLC requirements, and ocal operations, and library user education service pro- forms, and audiovisual materials in all subject areas; 
practice. es beat | for input into OCLC, and grams is ex . Must have record of progressive review (editing) of OCLC copy prior to inputting; 
perates OCLC terminals as necessary. Also respon- professional and scholarly development. Preferred: some supervision of student assistants. Qualifications: 
sible for original classification and subject ap ien must have ability to motivate nese a! rap initiate MLS from AlLA-accredited library school. Prefer 2 
of OCLC member-input items as necessary. Super- innovative services, and provide leadership and pro- yrs.’ cataloging experience in an academic or re- 
vises the retrospective conversion project, includi fessional guidance to reference division employees. search library; working knowl of LC classifica- 

C tagging of items not found on OCIC, a Effective interpersonal relations and communications tion and subject headings; RC formats; and 
handling of problem items. Serves as the resource skills are required. Salary: $19,728 — $26,652. Ap- AACR2 and earlier cocles: y Mh r of at least one 


person for catalog maintenance. Responsible for lication closing date: Oct. 31. Send resume and West E foreign | ; lg: 
solving complex and/or retrospective cataloging a of 5 pat ia Moe to: Maureen Pastine, Library 16,000 — $18,000 for 1 A nh p eag HB e Dia 





problems, and routing of other problems to appro- Director, Clark Library, Washington Square, San benefits dependi lifications. Sub- 
priate personnel for solution. Requirements: MIS; | Jose State University, San Jose, CA 95192- | mitletter of application, resume, and namaa of 
thorough knowledge of AACR2, LC classification a sot 4 references by Nov. 12 to, George NO: Saunas 


subject headingsy and MARC tagging; familiarity with aera te of Oregon Library, Eugene, 





i 4 ? as , University of Oregon is an equal- 
OCLC procedures and practices; working knowled Reference services, head. Position available for : . : : 
of at Sect one modern Toren ls thon preferably individual with MSLS and at least 7 yrs.’ professional opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
Spanish. French, and/or German. Supervisory expe- library experience, with 4 yrs.’ recent experience in 
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2 caaloging positions, one in the humanities, 
and the other music/fine arts. Each responsible for 
full range of cataloging functions: classification, 
descriptive cataloging, and subject cataloging in the 
assigned discipline; revise work of paraprofessionals 
working with contributed copy; provide service to the 
public at a catalog assistant desk. Each requires an 
AlA-accredited MLS and knowledge of one or more 
European NE G Prefer: experience with MARC 
format and AACR2, online experience with a data- 
base; demonstrated ability in communications; second 
master’s and/or undergraduate degree in one of the 
humanities or music/fine arts. Academic status, 25 
days’ vacation, paid health insurance and retirement, 
other ne benefits. Entry-level salary, minimum 
$14,000. By Nov. 12, send cover letter and resume 
naming 3 references to: Winn Margetts, Library 
Personnel Officer, ie ened of Utah Libraries, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112. Equal-opportunity 
employer. 





2 positions (instructor or assistant no so. 1) 
Science librarian—responsible for collection devel- 
opment and management, reference and information 
services, and advanced bibliographic instruction to 
the School of Science and Technology and the School 
of Nursing. Additional duties include working with 
general reference group in rotation on the 
reference desk, general ibrary instruction, and online 
searching. Qualifications: accredited master’s in li- 
ary science, undergraduate degree in a science or 
biomedical area, and/or experience in a scientific or 
technical library. 2) Education librarian—responsi- 
ble for collection development and management, 
reference and information services, and anced 
bibliographic instruction to the School of Education. 
Additional duties include working with the general 
reference group in rotation on the reference/informa- 
tion desk, general library instruction, and online 
searching. Gualifications. accredited master’s in li- 
brary science, undergraduate or graduate degree in 
education or psychology. Both positions are term- 
renewable, tenure-track positions for 9 months with 
ssible summer contracts. Salary range is $13,500 — 
$17.000 for 9 months, dependent on experience and 
academic rank. Librarians must meet the general 
any and library guidelines for promotion and 
tenure. Please send letter of application, resume, and 
3 letters of reference to: Gary N. Denue, Director, 
Lovejoy Library, Southern. Illinois University, 
Edwardsville 62026. As an affirmative-action 
employer, SIUE offers equal-employment opportunity 
without regard to race, color, creed or religion, age, 
sex, national origin, or handicap. 





2 reference librarian positions, Tennessee Techno- 
logical University. Humanities/business librarian 
and social sciences librarian. Both positions will 
engage in the overall bibliographic instruction pro- 
gram, collection development in reference, online 
searching, and the performance of general reference 
duties. MLS from an AlLA-accredited library school 
required with appropriate subject degree(s) and 
knowledge of or experience with online searchi 
eferred. Both librarians report to the coordinator 
d of public services. ony $14,000. 12-month 
appointment; 24 days’ annual leave plus holidays; 
TIAA/CREF or state retirement. Tennessee Tech Uni- 
versity, a state-supported institution with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 8,000, offers undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in the sciences, engineering, 
business administration, the social sciences, educa- 
tion, and various liberal arts fields. It is located in 
Cookevillé, between Nashville and Knoxville. Submit 
letter of application and 3 letters of recommen- 
dation or placement file by Nov. 1 to: Ronnie W. 
Faulkner, Coordinator/Head of Public Services, Box 
5066, Tennessee Tech Jniventy Library, Cooke- 
ville, TN 38501. Tennessee Tech University is an 


, FRE equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Dean, College of Library and Information Services 


(search continued), University of Maryland, College 
ark. The dean serves as chief spokesperson for the 
college within and outside the university, and admin- 
isters and coordinates program and faculty develop- 
ment, college policies, academic planning, budget 
preparation, including external funding proposals, 
and personne! matters. The college grants MLS and 
PhD degrees and has 14 full-time and 8 part-time 
faculty, a professional support staff of 12, and a 
student body of 250. Support units within the college 
include a professional library, instructional develo 

ment center, and data processing laboratory. T 

college is located in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area and has numerous contacts with pro- 
rams and libraries of national importance and with 
eading firms in the information industry. Applicants 
must hold a doctorate in library, information science, 
or a related field and aig ow have administrative 
and teaching experience. Scholarly recognition and 
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Columbia University Libraries 


Special Collections Librarian : 
Health Sciences Library 


The Health Sciences Library serves the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Nursing, and Public Health, 
the Presbyterian Hospital, and other affiliated health care, instructional, and research programs in 
the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. The library has a staff of over 40, a collection of 
approximately 375,000 volumes, more than 3,100 current journal subscriptions, a large media 
center, and an annual acquisitions budget of about $475,000. The special collections section, 
formally organized in 1980, contains several thousand rare and historical books and periodicals in 
medicine and its auxiliary sciences. The collection has significant holdings in anatomy, comparative 
anatomy, anesthesiology, and plastic surgery. The special collections librarian reports to the 
assistant health sciences librarian for resources & reference services. 


The position manages the operations, collections, and services of the section: provides reference 
service and develops programs of instruction and publicity; coordinates technical processing, 
bibliographic control, and preservation of materials; develops the collections through purchase and 
donation; works with senior staff to develop funding proposals; oversees exhibits and an annual 
lecture series; maintains relationships with Columbia's Rare Book & Manuscript Library; will serve 
as secretary-treasurer of a special collections support group now being formed; participates in other 
library activities as required (e.g., assignments at reference desk, service on Serials Selection 


Committee, etc.). 


In addition to an accredited MLS, requirements are: 3-5 yrs.’ experience in rare books 
librarianship, preferably in a health sciences library; knowledge of the literature of the history of 
medicine; good communication skills, both written and oral; working knowledge of at least 2 foreign 
languages; familiarity with fund-raising techniques, grant writing, and support groups; evidence of 
initiative, problem-solving ability, aptitude for planning, and scholarly contribution. Salary ranges are: 
Librarian Il, $20,500 — $26,650; Librarian III $23,500 — $34,075. Excellent fringe benefits, including’ 
tuition exemption and assistance with relocation and university housing. Deadline for applications 
is Oct. 31. Submit application, listing 3 references and salary requirements, to: Box 35, Butler 
Library, Columbia University, 535 West 114th St., New York, NY 10027. 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer 
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precueneo should be sufficient to qualify applicant 
or tenured appointment. In addition, the applicant 
should be receptive and knowledgeable about newer 
opora within the field, including the use of new 
technology. Rank and salary: 12-month, tenured 
appointment; salary $45,000 + , commensurate with 
qualifications. In order to receive full consider- 
ation, applications and nominations should 
received no later than Dec. 1. Inquiries or applica- 
tions with resume and names of 3 references should 
be addressed to the following: Dr. Saorge L. Marx, 
Chairman, Search Committee for Dean of College of 
Library and Information Services, Harold Benjamin 
Building, Room 3119, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD 20742. The University of Mary- 
land is an equal-opportunity employer. 





Library education: 2 positions open Aug. 1983. 
Assistant or associate professor of library science, 
both tenure track. Teaching areas: information sci- 
ence; communication theory and technology. Appli- 
cant should have special competencies in one or more 
of the following fields, as related to libraries or 
information centers: computer applications; systems 
analysis and design; classification theory and index- 
ing; communication media and services. Doctorate, 
completed or penring rid oir in library science 
or related field. At least 2 yrs.’ work experience at 
‘shearer level. Teaching experience preferred. 
otential for research and Pareno: Usual teach- 
ing load of 2 courses each semester. Other duties 
include student advising, committee work, supervision 
of student field experiences, research, and publica- 
tion. Minimum salary, $21, for assistant profes- 
sor; $26,000 for associate professor. In addition, 
teaching 2 courses in summer term optional at 1/6 of 
salary for academic yr. TIAA, hospitalization insur- 
ance. Send letter of application, resume, an 

letters of reference by Jan. 1, 1983, to: Robert 
Broadus, Chair, Committee on Appointment, Promo- 
tion and Tenure, School of Library Science, Man- 
ning Hall 026A, The University of North Caroli- 
na at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. The 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is an 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





MEDICAL LIBRARY 





2 positions, Washington University School of Medi- 
cine Library. 1) Head, information services divi- 


sion. Responsible for supervising, coordinating, and 
planning reference services and interlibrary loan 
sections. In charge of online access to databases in 
medicine and allied disciplines, library orientation, 
and education programs for medical school an 
medical center staff. Participates in collection devel- 
opment and in planning library policy and services; 
repares the division budget and annual report. MLS 
Fon an AlA-accredited library school is required 
and at least 5 yrs. of medical library experience. 
Salary in mid-twenties. 2) Reference librarian. 
Responsible for searching multiple databases, e.g., 
MEDLINE, BRS, DIALOG, general reference ser- 
vices; and instructing medical center faculty and 
students in the use a library and related resources. 
MLS from an ALA-accredited library school is re- 
quired and background in biomedical sciences is 
recommended. Salary range $14,000 — $23,000, 
commensurate with training and experience. The 
library serves some 4,000 students in medicine and 
the allied health sciences and 10,000 medica! center 
staff and employees. The collection includes over 

,000 volumes with an integrated library system 
administered by over 50 staff. Washington University 
is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
Please send resume to: Dr. Susan Crawford, Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine Library, 
4580 Scott Ave., St. Louis, MO 63110. 





OTHER 





Convention representative. Part-time assignment, 
no selling. Prefer retired teachers, librarians, faculty 
wives, etc. Send short resume and phone number c/o: 
Booth, Attendant, POB 298, Alexandria, VA 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Assistant city librarian, Newport News, Va. Popu- 
lation of 145,000 in metropolitan area of 325,000. 
Budget of $1 million, circulation of 720,000. Will 
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supervise operations of 4 branch libraries, plan and 
carry gut public relations program, participate in 
automation project and construction of 2 branch 
libraries. Requires knowledge of budget procedures, 
personnel administration, automation; MLS from 
AlA-accredited school; considerable responsible li- 
brary exptrience including some supervisory and/or 
administrative experience. Applications close Oct. 
15. Salary range $22,600 — $31,500 with a com- 
prehensive benefits program. Contact: Personnel Di- 
rector, City of Newport News, 2400 Washington 
Ave., Newport News, VA 23607; 804-247- 
8444. EOE. 


Assistant librarian for branch lest in an all- 
female correctional center. We n a service- 
minded professional who is interested in F ipe ite 
the library among residents and staff. library 
serves a resident population of 400 and a staff of 
50. Budget for FY 1983— $40,000. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for gaining experience in collection develop- 
ment, readers’ advisory services, and reference. 
Requirements: MLS plus some experience in public or 
school libraries. Salary none: $13,121 — $17,627; 4 
weeks’ vacation, paid health insurance, and ot 
Ringe: Send resume, including references, to: Henry 
R. isels, Director, Corn Belt Harane System, 
1809 W. Hovey Ave., Normal, IL 61761. 








Assistant librarian. Qualifications: MLS from an 
ALA-accredited beck Ma Experience preferred 
but not necessary. Ideal for new graduate. Duties 
include responsibility for reference and development 
of reference collection, public relations for main 
library and branches, assisting director with budget 
and related library programs. Expanding library 
situation with new building planned next year. Salary 
is $12,720 minimum, le ee depending on 
experience and expertise. Good fringe package. To 
apply, please send resume plus names of 3 or 
more references no later than Nov. 15 to: Ronald 
L. Bausch, Director, De Soto Parish Library, 104 
Crosby St., Mansfield, LA 71052. 


Business information services librarian: Milwavu- 
kee Public ante Experienced librarian to coordi- 
nate and direct library programs and services utilized 
by the community's businesses, industries, agencies, 
and organizations. Responsibilities include develop- 
ment of programs which meet the needs o 
siness community, coordination of staff activities, 
and preparation and presentation of related studies 
and reports. AlA-accredited MLS required, and 5 
yrs.’ progressively responsible professional librarian 
experience to include 3 yrs. in a public or special 
library in the fields of business, commerce, econom- 
ics, Or engineering. Good management, organiza- 
tional, and administrative skills. Starting salary: 
$24,428. Liberal fringe benefits. Applications ac- 
cepted until needs met. To apply contact: Laura 
Southerland, Personnel Dept., Room 706, Ci 
Hall, 200 E. Wells St., Milwaukee, WI 53202; 
414-278-3360. An affirmative-action employer. 


Children’s librarian: several positions are avail- 
able. MLS from AlA-accredited school, some expe- 
rience preferred but not required. Bilingual wi 

Spanier preferred. Starting salary $16,775 annually 
plus excellent benefits. Send resume by Oct. 15 to: 
Ann Hornak, Assistant Director, Houston Public 
Library, 500 McKinney, Houston, TX 77002. 


Children’s specialist. Immediate opening for ener- 
getic children’s specialist to coordinate exciting pro- 
gram in midwestern city of 82,000. Responsible for J 
and YA programs and collection development, super- 
vises 2 paraprofessionals and Teen Advisory Board. 
AlA-accredited MLS required. Librarian Il level, 
$18,130.06 — $22,846.46 in 6 steps plus benefits. 
Contact: Fred Neighbors, Director, Sioux ny 
eure Library, 6th & Jackson Sts., Sioux City, | 





Coordinator, main library services & collections, 
El Paso Public Library. Under the library director, 
supervises 11 professional and 23 paraprofessiona 
employees in 6 sections. Responsible for the selection 
process for the El Paso Library System; is a member 
of the management team—the planning/administra- 
tion unit; and is responsible for planning and execu- 
tion of public services in the main library. Requires 
AlA-accredited MLS and 6 yrs. of progressively 
responsible postgraduate library work, at least 2 yrs. 
of which must have been in a supervisory opati in 
a main library public service area. Salary $22,97 
$28,989. Usual fringe benefits. App by Oct. 29 
to: Personnel Officer, El Paso Public Library, 501 
N. Oregon, El Paso, TX 79901; 915-541-4865. 
An AA employer. 


Director, Brooke County Library. MLS from ALA- 
accredited library school and some administrative 
experience reqpired. Salary negotiable between 
$14,000 — $15,500. Not a civil service position. 
Please send resume and names, addresses, and 
hone numbers of 3 current references by Nov. 
to: W. L. Young, Brooke County Public Library, 
945 Main St., Wellsburg, WV 26070. 
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building of 56,000 square ft., 11 yrs. old. 2 county 
Director, county library system with 3 branches and branches established since 1977, one bookmobile 
7 employees. MLS or Librarian Ill certification, and van. Staff of 41 FTE, including 6 professionals. 
operons preferred. Management in public relations Circulation 425,365, an annual budget of over 
skills negari, Salary $12.000 — $15,000. Submit 000. Member of OHIONET. Responsible for 
r of applic 


lette ation, resume, and references b direction of library program, budget preparation, 
Dec. 1 to: Donna Toth, President, Library Board, and long-range pahaks S a prispe MLS from 
Henry F. Schricker Library, Knox, IN 46534. ALA-accredited library school; 5 yrs.’ experience in a 


management position or any equivalent combination 
of experience and training which provides the re- 


Information services, coordinator. A permanent, quired knowledge, skills, and abilities. Knowledge of 
12-month, faculty position available Nov. 15. Co- computerized library operations and related technical 
ordinates and supervises the areas of reference, developments preferred. Good communication skills; 
circulation, interlibrary loan, government documents, ability to work well with community groups; strong 
bibliographic instruction, and special collections, in- orientation toward public programming for all a 


II 
cluding the Flannery O’Connor Collection, which ; : 
attracts international scholars. Reports to the director pending one ranches. Salary fom $24,000, de- 


of libraries and supervises a total of 7 FTE staff insurance, liberal vacation and holidays, state pen- 
members plus student assistants. Occasionally expect- sion plan. Applications are requested not later 

to teach in the library media certification pro- than Oct. tg, position available April 1, 1983. 
gram. Requires an ALA-accredited degree and 3 yrs. Please send resume, 3 references, and availability for 
of appropriate experience including supervisory interview to: Lawrence E. Pogue, Personnel Commit- 


work, Ability to communicate with students, eng tee, Warren-Trumbull County Public library, 


and staff very important. Salary minimum $18,000. : 
Send letter of Gpplication ond vita by Oct. 30 ews Awo. MU, Weare, SATS 


breeding names of 3 references) to: Anne Harman, 
+5 i College Library, illedgeville, GA 
31061. GC is an equal-opportunity, affirmative- 


action employer. Reference librarian/assistant director. Library 


seeks public-service-oriented individual to direct cen- 
tral reference department. Responsibilities include all 





Librarian Il, head of cataloging section, El Paso general reference functions, adult programming, su- 
Public Library. Under the coordinator of technical pervision. Assist director in budgeting, continuing 
services, supervises the operations and procedures of education, program development, Bad onan admin- 

cataloging section. Requires ALA-accredited MLS; istration. ALA-MLS, 3 yrs.’ supervisory experience 
2 yrs.’ progresie responsible postgraduate profes- required. Salary: $18,000 min., excellent benefits. 
sional library cataloging experience; a demonstrated Send resume and references to: Don Johnson, Direc- 


capability for supervision, and a working knowledge tor, Valparaiso-Porter County Public Library, 
FOCLC, peavey classification, and AACR2. Salary 103 Jefferson St., Valeasalnes IN 46383. x 
$18,199 — $22,975. Usual fringe benefits. sony 

by Nov. 15 to: Personnel Officer, El Paso Public 
Library, mr INS apt n aig gle Mihai le Reference librarian: several positions are available 
i dann a yoni al MLS from ALA-accredited ikasi, some experience 


preferred but not required. Bilingual with Spanish 





Library director with strong management skills to eferred. Starting salary $16,775 annually plus 
lead “the Anniston-Calhoun County Library (Ala.). Seallar benefits. Send Menaia by Oct. 15 id p 
Applicants must have library science degree from a Hornak, Assistant Director, Houston Public Library, 


graduate school accredited by ALA, 5 yrs.’ profes- 500 McKinney, Houston, TX 77002. 
sional experience including 3_in administration and 


management. Salary range $22,290 — $31,365. No 
later than Dec. 1, send letter of application, 


resume, transcript of credits, and professional refer- Senior public service librarian. Direction and 
ence to: Search Committee, POB 308, Anniston, control of functions and activities of library public 
AL 36302. services and/or full-service community library. Re- 


sponsible for applying thorough and full scope of 
knowledge of modern library principles and practices 
with sound mid-management and administrative prin- 
ciples and techniques. Requires MLS from ALA- 
accredited school with 5 or more yrs.’ experience as 
a generat or specialist in gk library work 
preferred. Salary range $23,340-—$25,728. Re- 
spond with resume and brief description of profes- 
sional goals and interests to: Associate Director, 
Community Services, Fort Vancouver Regional Li- 
Public library director, Warren, Ohio. For medium- Srory 1007 E. Mill Plain Bivd., Vancouver, WA 
size county district library system. Headquarters 98663. 


ryojest coordinator of the computer access network: 
MLS from ALA-accredited school and 4 yrs.’ profes- 
sional experience, with 2 y in automation pre- 
ferred. Starting salary $27, annually piós excel- 
lent benefits. Send resume by Oct. 15 to: Ann 
Hornak, Assistant Director, Houston Public Library, 
500 McKinney, Houston, TX 77002. 








STATE AGENCY 





Associate Director, Library Development 
Illinois State Library 


Responsibilities: Illinois State Library associate director for library development has the responsi- 
bility for the coordination of statewide programs for Illinois library development to the Illinois library 
and information network ILLINET which includes the 18 library systems, and the 2,200 local libraries 
(academic, public, school, and special) which are affiliated with ILLINET to the library systems. The 
associate director of library development is responsible for planning and policy development for 
library development programs; administration of state and federal grant programs; development of 
cooperative projects; and assists in the preparation of the annual budget. 


The associate director for library development has specific responsibility for the supervision of a 
professional staff of 8 consultants and 6 support staff members, with staff having specific 
responsibilities in such areas as the ILLINET/OCLC Program, continuing education, service to state 
institutions, special library services, and general consultant responsibility for the working on a 
regular basis with the 18 library systems. 


Qualifications: an MLS degree from an ALA-accredited library school; demonstrated oral and 
written communication skills; ability to work effectively with administrators of all types of libraries; 
and 5 yrs.’ professional managerial experience with emphasis on library networking and interlibrary 
cooperation. 


Salary range: $26,628 — $35,568 per yr. 
Deadline for application: Nov. 1. 


Applications for this position should be made to the Secretary of State, Department of 
Personnel, Room 196, Centennial Bidg., Springfield, IL 62756. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
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State library automation coordinator. Depart- 
ment head level position available with the Connecti- 
cut State ge in Hartford. Principal charges of 
this position will be to plan, develop, coordinate, 
and monitor programs applying appropriate technol- 

to library functions for the Connecticut State 
Li and the library community within Connecticut. 
Specific accountabilities will include: consulting with 
appropriate groups and staff in planning for a 
statewide network; designing, implementing, and 


CONSUMER 
CLASSIES 


FOR SALE 














FOR SALE: Albany Public Library is selling a 1974 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, Ford chassis, 5-speed 
automatic, Kohler ator with 44,000 miles and a 
3,000-volume capacity. For further information 
write: sogar Tompkins, Director, Albany Public 
Library, 161 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12210; 
518-449-3380 x229. 





INSTANT LIBRARY. Approx. 8,000 titles, all new 
professional, scientific, technical, medical, and schol- 
arly areas. Art, . sci., business, computers, 
mistry, education, history, medicine, natural sci- 

ysics, political science, psychology, urban 
ies, and more. Comprehensive collection of new 
(1978 — present) and current titles. Wide representa- 
tion of pomene. No secondhand or remainders. 
Perfect for new or expanding ity a or research 
library. Professional Book Center, P.O. Box 298, 





WANTED 





CARD CATALOG UNITS (used wooden) needed. 

or tele price, name, and address to: Dr. 
Robert F. Cayton, College Librarian, Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, OH 45750; 614-374-4758. 





oe STOCKS a PONDS eea, High Prices 
id, any quantity. Also, autographs, political pins, 
Ribbons, formid Paul Peet Box 450-AL, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 





VOLUMES OF NEWSPAPERS purchased. Collections 
of any size. HUGHES’, 2410 North Hills Dr., 
Williamsport, PA 17701. 





MAGAZINES. | buy pre-1940 popular magazines 
—Ladies' Home Journal, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Satevepost, Colliers, Vogue, Harper's Weekly, 
Motion Picture, and many o titles. Leon Williams, 
467 Portland, St. Paul, MN 55102. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
ch, reasonable prices from International Book- 
Soo Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, CA 


Fi 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE RUSSIAN AND SLAV- 
IC Catalogs sent free-of-charge (please 
ify Russian or English transliteration); or visit our 
oom M-F; 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. Russica Book 

z Eat Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York, NY 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 








JEWISH PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
es English, Hebrew, and Yiddish language 


automation information. Ancillary duties will consist 
of preparing budget requests and grant proposes) 
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journals for scholarly and general readers. For 
eg ae listing and subscription information, write: 
Pae na Promotions, POB 391, Staten Island, NY 





PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENT ocial science and humanities. Please 
send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, P.O. Box 
32363, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 





MARV BROADBENT, Beltsville, MD 20705-0996. 
Government publications. Standing, single, subscrip- 
tion, and search orders. 301-939-8846, 





ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from gg anit Unlimited. Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. We 
buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and 
languages. No single issues wanted. 








U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, peri- 
odicals, 1810 to date. We buy, sell, exchange. 
Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 





ALFRED JAEGER, INC., DEPT. AL, 66 Austin Blvd., 
Commack, NY 11725. COMPREHENSIVE PERI- 
ODICAL BACK-VOLUME SERVICE including out-of- 
print journals and microforms. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COLLECTIONS, SCHOLAR- 
LY JOURNALS, AND SERIALS of the Sciences and 
Humanities in every Western, Slavic, and Oriental 
language, current and out-of-print. Send sales and 
want lists to KRAUS PERIODICALS, Rt. 100, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 


FOOTLOOSE LIBRARIAN newsletter. U.S. & over- 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, BOOK COLLECTIONS 
bought & sold. Jerry Alper, Inc., 274 White Plains 
Rd., Eastchester, N 10707. 


PERIODICALS bought and sold. J.S. Canner & Co., 
49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





SCHOOL TEXTBOOK CIRCULATION SYSTEM for 


Apple Il, Ill, & CP/M computers. $250. For details 
write Bert Lorey, POB 393, Paso Robles, CA 93446. 





BOOKS & MICROCOMPUTER SOFTWARE JOBBER 
for libraries. All 10—25% off list. For free list call 
800-824-7888, operator 912; in Calif. 800-852- 
7777, operator 912. Orders: 714-559-5120. COM- 
PUTER SOFTWARE/BOOKS R US, 16 Birdsong, 
Irvine, CA 92714. 





TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES OVERSEAS. Vacan- 
cies in all fields, all levels. For details, send a self- 

dressed, stamped, | envelope to: FRIENDS OF 
WORLD TEACHING, PO. Box 1049, San Diego, 
CA 92112-1049. 





2-DAY CATALOG CARD duplication service. Libra 
Cards, Ltd., P.O. Box 993, Charles, MO 63302; 
314-946-6224. 





MICROCOMPUTERS IN LIBRARIES. Proceedings 
from CLASS workshop, May 20—21, San Francisco 
available on audio cassette. 10 cassettes, boxed. 
Joia epaid; $50 for CLASS members. Order 

LASS Dept. TW, 1415 Koll Circle, Suite 101, 
CA 95112-4698. 


BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guaranteed to exceed library bar 






ience in administeri large, 
complex hira. network GulcRhction. nce’ de 
sirable. Annual salary $31,273 — $38,386. 

e benefit 


i 106. 
DUE TO A CHANGE IN 
FROM LSCA TO STATE FUNDS. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer. 


code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low pon, For more information, write or 
call collect: ID RECALL, 1990 North California 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 415-930-8925. 





PUT SEARS TO WORK. Only $39.95 for 1,222 
see” and “see also” cards for A ge school and 
pok library, plus manual/list headings with 

ey nos. Woods aay Pub. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





PATRON & I.D. CARDS ... All s, plastic and 
vinyl. Call collect or write: ID REC w 1590 North 
California Boulevard, Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 
415-930-8925. 





CATALOG CONVERSION: your records, converted 
to a machine- ble format. Fast, inexpensive. 
Maxwell Laroy Systems (MLS), Suite 206, 186 

a i 


Alewife Brook Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02138 





BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA CONVERSION: catalog re- 
cords conv to MARC Il, OCLC/MARC, and other 
computer formats. base extraction and refor- 
matting of existing tape files. Call toll-free 800-325- 
4984 or write: ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDING, 

INC., 140 Weldon Pkwy., St. Louis, MO 63043. 





THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF 

PICTURES & SLIDES by Stanford J. Green, Little 
Co., 5892 E. Jefferson Ave., Dept. AL, 

Denver, CO 80237. A comprehensive guide to add 


to your skit reference collection. Over 2,000 


classifications, 8 sections; some are pictorial, nature, 
travel, photo-journalism. ai plus $1.50 

& handling; outside U.S. $2.50. Libraries & museums 
20% discount. 





TRAIN EVERY EMPLOYEE with Sparkle! PR for 
Library Staff ($5.00) by Virginia Baeckler. 
SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 





MEXICAN monographs and serials. Government 
blications. Free referral service and book lists. 
lective blanket order service for academic libraries. 

MACH, Apartado Postal 13-319, Delegacion Benito 

Juarez, 03500, Mexico, D.F. 





MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMS for media centers. 
Send $1 for further information. Write: Media Center 
pane: 4000 Annie Laurie Dr., Greensboro, NC 





NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, AND RARE RUSSIAN 
BOOKS. Russica Book & Art Sho , Inc., is the only 
store of its kind in the U.S., carrying all titles written 
& published in the Russian language in the Free 
Western World, as well as out-of-print and rare 
Russian & Slavic books. We serve the general public 
as well as most major public & university libraries in 
the . We buy Russian & Slavic duplicates. AV 
materials available. Catalogs sent free-of-char 

ease specify Russian cr Erlich transliteration). 

r showroom is open M-F, 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. 
Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003. 7 


PATRON 1.D./SECURITY ACCESS CARDS. Large 
selection of materials—custom formats. Card manv- 
facturing i t also available. Toll-free outside 
California -227-2121, collect in California 415- 
232-6200 or write: Identification Card Sales, Data 
or palatal Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 








BAR CODE/OCR LABELS to su all automated 
circulation and inventory control systems. Highest 
quality phototypesetting and adhesive products, first- 
scan renee competitive prices, and 30 or 
less delivery. Toll-free outside California 800-227- 
2121, collect in California 415-232-6200 or write: 
omia Scanni Sales, Data Composition, Inc., 
1 Essex, Richmond, CA 94801. 





BAR CODE LABELS AND PATRON CARDS with 
preprinted bar codes or OCR imprints. Longe and 
small quantities. Customized. Economical. fens 
Eras Contact: John Morrison, DATA SYM- 
BOLOGY, P.O. Box 18077, Rochester, NY 14618; 
716-442-3152. 
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Research Alert 


-How much do we earn? 


ALA publishes data on U.S. library salaries 


by Mary Jo Lynch 
Director, ALA Office for Research 


hat will the director of a four-year college library in a 
Southeastern state earn in 1982? How does that salary 
compare with the pay of a similar director out West? 
How much does a reference librarian in a junior 
college earn compared to a reference librarian in a public library? 

These questions and many others can be answered in the recently 
published ALA Survey of Librarian Salaries, a joint project of the 
ALA Office for Research and the Office for Library Personnel 
Resources. This 108-page study report is now available from ALA. 

Our survey was prompted by Council debates calling for more 
information on library salaries and by questions job seekers and 
employers ask OLPR. 

In spring 1981, OLPR and OFR studied existing sources of 
current information about librarian salaries and found that no 
regular, national survey covered public and academic librarians. We 
then prepared a draft questionnaire describing the professional 
positions about which OLPR is most frequently asked. After we 
reviewed the questionnaire with ALA program officers, the Library 
Research Center at the University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science was contracted to mail and process 
the returns. 

The questionnaire was mailed last January to a random sample of 
1,400 public and academic libraries. Samples were drawn from 20 
groups of libraries formed by stratifying five type-of-library categor- 
ies by the four regions of the United States. 

The five types were public libraries serving 25,000—99,000 
people, public libraries serving more than 100,000, two-year 
colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. We eliminated smaller 
public libraries because they often employ only one professional. 
Members of the Association of Research Libraries were excluded 
because ARL conducts its own annual salary survey. The four 
regions are those used by the National Center for Education 
Statistics: North Atlantic, Great Lakes and Plains, Southeast, and 
West and Southwest. 


60-percent response gives highs and lows 

Usable responses were received from almost 900 libraries, 60 
percent of those selected. The results are displayed in the 26 large 
tables which make up the bulk of the report. Thirteen tables show the 
low, mean, and high of &heduled starting and maximum salaries for 
each position. Thirteen other tables display the salaries actually paid. 
Another table shows the salaries paid to beginning professionals in 
1982 regardless of position. The percentage that employee benefits 
represent in ‘the salary budget make up another table. 

Table 23, the Rank Order of Position Titles by Mean of Scheduled 
Maximum Salaries, was created by selecting the mean of the 
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maximum salaries scheduled for each position in all types of libraries 
in all parts of the country. The positions are then ranked by salary. 

Table 23 tells the library administrator the average top-of-range 
salary, but the administrator—and the job seeker—would also need 
to study the tables on the salary range for a position in a particular 
type of library and a particular geographic area as well as the salaries 
actually paid incumbents. 


Table 23: Rank Order of Position Titles 
by Mean of Scheduled Maximum Salaries 


Title Salary 


Director 

Deputy/Associate Director 

Assistant Director 

Coordinator, Adult and/or YA Services 

Department Head/Branch Head 

Subject Specialist/Bibliographer 

Government Documents Librarian 

Audiovisual Librarian 

Serials Librarian 

Cataloger and/or Classifier 

Reference/Information Librarian 

Coordinator, Children’s Services 

Children’s and/or Young Adult and/or 
Adult Services Librarian 


$32,943 
28,237 
27,833 
24,341 
23,262 
23,037 
22,835 
22,162 
21,879 
21,528 
21,428 
21,111 


19,791 





The survey could also tell a manager of a smal! public library in a 
North Atlantic state that although the average scheduled salaries for 
catalogers range from $14,647 to $21,528 nationwide, the North 
Atlantic range is from $13,022 to $17,670. The lowest pay for a 
cataloger in the area is $9,512, the highest is $23,875. 

In addition to the salary data, the work includes a comprehensive 
essay titled ‘‘Employee Compensation and the Library Manager,” 
an annotated list of periodic library salary surveys, a selected 
bibliography on compensation and employee benefits outside librar- 
ies, and ALA policies related to salary issues. 

ALA Survey of Librarian Salaries, by Project Director Mary Jo 
Lynch, Margaret Myers, and Jeniece Guy, is $40 from the ALA 
Order Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (0-8389- 
3275-4, 82-11537). L 
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21st-century document delivery—some scenarios 


printed-text service without 

books, a nationwide reference 

service, and a community cultur- 

al center with carefully selected 
technological capabilities are among the in- 
formation delivery scenarios for the year 
2000 created by Susan H. Crooks of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. Crooks prepared the scenarios 
for a recent Library of Congress Network 
Advisory Committee program session on 
document delivery. The session was held to 
identify directions libraries might take in the 
next 20 years in planning for document 
delivery and storage in an increasingly com- 
plex technological environment. 

Crooks considers libraries against a hypo- 
thetical but highly probable 21st-century 
background of deregulated cable televison; 
improved work performance for video dis- 
play terminals; widespread use of computers 
in schools; and interactive voice, image, or 
data terminals in a large percentage of 
American homes. She says that in such an 
environment, “‘There is reason for very 
serious concern for the survival of libraries, 
but there is also reason for believing that vital 
roles for libraries will continue.”’ 

A printed-text service without books—the 
Classics Reading Company—is Crooks’s 
first scenario. This franchised company is a 
private sector venture between a broadcast- 
ing firm and publishers who own machine- 
readable copy for books. The reading com- 
pany owns no physical items; rather, it 
provides book text over the air or through 
cable to users who have a decoder and a 
television or other display unit. Users are 
charged per number of titles read. 

The reading company offers current, retro- 
spective, and out-of-print titles—most of 
them available from publishers on disc or 
microfiche. To obtain titles not in machine- 
readable form, the company enlists a non- 
profit library service firm to find requested 
texts in libraries. The firm then creates discs 
or microfiche for electronic text display, and 
makes them available to the reading 
company. 


Nationwide reference 

Reference Questions USA—another scen- 
ario—is a nationwide public reference ser- 
vice that answers questions by mail or 
through a toll-free telephone number. Staffed 
by 150 librarians, this public corporation was 
organized by 20th-century public librarians 
to relieve local libraries of the financial and 
administrative burdens of maintaining elec- 
tronically based general reference service. 
Libraries could then concentrate on unique 
local and regional needs. 


Subscriptions from state and local govern- 
ments, federal agencies, and other public 
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sector groups support the corporation. Sub- 
scribers may receive different levels of ser- 
vice, ranging from basic telephone reference 
to complex online searches and preparation 
of bibliographies. Users in a subscriber’s 
jurisdiction receive replies to their questions 
by telephone or mail free of charge, or on 
audiocassettes for an extra fee. 

The next scenario—the Community Cul- 
tural Center, or Metropolis Public Library— 
is similar to the public library of 1982, but 
with an important difference. Its focus is on 
the cultural and social needs of its local 
community, rather than on ‘‘keeping up” 
technologically and attempting to provide 
broadly based reference services. Branches 
have been closed or kept open according to 
community or neighborhood needs and 
support. 

Based on a careful assessment of the 
relationship between innovative technology 
and local needs, the cultural center may own 
equipment to create videodiscs on topics of 
local interest; store and distribute cable pro- 
grams of local interest or take part in cable 
programming; distribute federal program in- 
formation; produce hard copy of materials 
published electronically; and create machine- 
readable tapes of documents for home use. 

The cultural center collection includes 
information still published in print, such as 
magazines, children’s books, and fiction; 


New information center 
for telecommunications 


A reference center providing telecom- 
munications policy, management, and 
research information has been estab- 
lished at the Melvin Gelman Library of 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cosponsored by the Gelman Library 
and the GWU Center for Telecommuni- 
cations Studies (CTS), the center will 
collect books, documents, periodicals, 
and offer database search services to 
telecommunications professionals and 
students. The center’s collection areas 
include broadcasting, cable communica- 
tions, common carrier services, commu- 
nications satellites, teletext-videotex, 
electronic mail, mobile communications, 
and computer interfaces. 

Judith A. Sessions, GWU assistant 
university librarian for administrative ser- 
vices, is project planner and library liai- 
son to CTS. For more information, call 
Sessions at 202-676-8272 or University 
Librarian James B. Alsip at 202-676- 
6455. 





community-specific items such as adult edu- 
cation materials and ethnic collections; and 
computer and print files of local information. 

Additional scenarios include a college/uni- 
versity information service—the undergrad- 
uate portion of the academic library of 1982. 
It is filled with terminals for information 
production and dissemination. A humanities 
research institute—a loose confederation of 
research libraries serving only scholars, or 
scholars and citizens, depending on how 
much federal support a research library re- 
ceives—completes Crooks’s scenarios. 

Crooks’s prognostications, and papers by 
James L. Wood and Mary Ellen Jacob on 
present and future document delivery and its 
relationship to technology are available as 
no. 7 of LC’s series of Network Planning 
Papers. 

Document Delivery—Background Papers 
Commissioned by the Network Advisory 
Committee is $5 from the Cataloging Distri- 
bution Service, Customer Services Section, 
LC, Washington, DC 20541 (ISSN 0160- 
9742, ISBN 0-8444-0403-9, 82-600221). 


Unique audiovisual network 
uses PRECIS online 


An information network for audiovisual 
materials now under development at the 
National Film Board of Canada is the first in 
North America to use PRECIS (Preserved 
Context Index System) online. PRECIS is 
the natural language subject indexing system 
developed for the British National Bibliogra- 
phy by British librarian Derek Austin in the 
early 1970s. 

The audiovisual network, FORMAT, is 
due to go online across Canada by early 
1983. It will allow Boolean searching in 
French and English of data on Canada’s 
audiovisual products. Among the access 
points available are title, series, producer, 
director, distributor, type of material, lan- 
guage, date or date range, color or b/w, 
running time, and uncontrolled vocabulary 
keywords. Mary Dykstra, senior audiovisual 
librarian for the National Film Board, pro- 
vided AL with this example of a typical 
search strategy using the system: ‘‘a filmstrip 
in color on water and pollution but not 
oceans (PRECIS controlled vocabulary 
terms), current, and under six minutes.”’ 

The system uses the same terminals as the 
film board’s online booking system. Even 
though the two systems are not integrated 
online, a user can obtain information for a 
film and book it at the same time. 

For more information, write or call FOR- 


MAT, National Film Board of Canada, D—3, 


POB 6100, Station A, Montreal, Quebec 
H3C 3H5 Canada (514-333-4524). fJ 
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The right tools are needed to man- 
age an outstanding serials collec- 
tion. Hard work and dedication 
alone are not enough to assure 
professional serials management. 
Baker & Taylor's Continuation Ser- 
vice provides the collection de- 
velopment tools and management 
reports you need to do the job. 


O Collection Development 

Tools 

Starter List. Includes 1,300 of the 
most frequently demanded 
serials; each entry contains full 
selection and ordering data as 
extracted from the Continuation 
Service database. 


Subject Bibliography. Indicates 
title availability by discipline in 
order to facilitate the establish- 
ment, expansion, and enrich- 
ment of a serials collection. 


Expanded Starter List (Micro- 
fiche). Provides access to the 
bibliographic records of over 
7,000 titles of prime interest to ac- 
ademic and research libraries. 


O Management Reports 
Customer Profile. Confirms titles 
on standing order with Baker & 






Taylor; supplied upon opening 
an account and at any time 
upon request. 


Shipment History. Supplies data 
on issues of standing orders 
which have been shipped to the 
user; information is cumulated 
weekly and reports are available 
quarterly, semiannually, or 
annually upon request. 


Status Report. Provides informa- 
tion on issues of titles cur- 
rently on order and is available 
quarterly, semiannually, or annually 
upon request. 


Individual Title Report. Alerts 
Continuation Service users 
to such information as title 
changes, out-of-print data, dis- 
continued titles, and delays in 
publication. 


Alternate Year Capability. Allows 
purchase flexibility when bud- 
gets are a factor. 


With an experienced staff of serials 
librarians always available to 
answer questions, Baker & Taylor 
ensures a comprehensive selec- 
tion and prompt fulfillment of stand- 





anagement — 


ing orders. For further information, 
please write or call the Sales 
Department of the Baker & Taylor 
distribution center nearest you. 


Baker & Taylor 


Book Professionals Since 1828 
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i Baker & Taylor 


Book Professionals Since 1828 





| want more information about 
Baker & Taylor’s CONTINUATION 
SERVICE. 

O Send me your free brochure. 


O Have a representative contact 
me. 


Name 
Library 
Street Address 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone # (area code) AL1082 {í 
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Eastern Division 
50 Kirby Avenue 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876 


Midwestern Division 
Gladiola Avenue 


Momence, Illinois 60954 
(RAR A7D-DAAA 


Southern Division 
Mt. Olive Road 
Commerce, Georgia 30599 


LANAN ONAC CANN 


Western Division 
380 Edison Way 
Reno, Nevada 89564 
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Integrating reference with nonfiction, and a warning on carbon tet 


Q. We are looking at the concept of integrating refer- 
ence and nonfiction collections when our new extension 
to the Central Library is built in 1983. We have a security 
system, Checkpoint Mark II, and both reference and 
nonfiction materials are clearly labeled. We would appre- 
ciate comments from libraries with integrated collec- 
tions—what are the advantages, problems, and patron 
reaction? Edith Hopkins, Director, Adult Services, Oak- 
ville Public Library, Oakville, ON L6J 2Z4 (AL, June, p. 375). 


A. Our collection of some 18,000 volumes, classified by LC, 
is totally integrated and intershelved, with no separation of print 
from nonprint, reference from circulating, or special from not- 
so-special. Even reserve materials remain on the shelves 
where they belong. Reference and reserve materials are so 
marked only inside. 

We've found that this arrangement works wonderfully for us. 
It is most convenient for shelf maintenance and makes the 
library layout and classification system comprehensive and 
easy to follow. It also ensures easy browsing access for 
patrons. Occasionally they grumble when they discover books 
they want to check out are marked reference or reserve, but 
most patrons seem to appreciate the easy, open access. 

| think this kind of integration is only possible in smaller 
collections with a compatible physical plan. Our library is in a 
single, uni-level, open space, with circulation desk and catalog 
centrally situated, an excellent security system, and an atten- 
tive staff. The Dewey Decimal system would make integration 
more difficult. Donna Taxco Tang, Library Coordinator, 
Pima Community College, POB 5027, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


A. We chose to integrate our collections because the 
building design and an inflexible shelving arrangement are not 
Suitable for a separate reference collection. The integration is a 
one-year experiment; we will evaluate its success in February. 

We did not integrate our Ready Reference Collection nor the 
encyclopedias, indexes, or business subscription services 
shelved near the Reference Desk. We also have separate 
Large Print, Foreign Language, and Florida History collections. 

Generally, public reaction has been favorable. About the 
same number of reference books, marked with a bright red 
spine label, are taken to the circulation desk as were before we 
integrated. Staff reaction is mixed. It takes longer to locate 
specific titles, but fewer steps to find all the information we 
have in books on a particular subject. Staff members find more 
reference books at the copier, on tables, or misshelved, 
indicating heavier use. Peter Daniels, Director, Municipal 
Library, City of West Palm Beach, POB 3366, West Palm 
Beach, FL 33402. 


A. | have had an integrated collection for eight years; | call it 
“one-stop shopping.” The teachers and students (grades K-6) 
like the arrangement. The disadvantage is that oversize 
materials, such as large pictures, must be placed on the top 
shelves. A cardboard guidecard on the regular shelf indicates 
the location. Vera Ludwigsen, Library Coordinator, District 
Library/Resource Center, Oconomowoc Area School District, 
7077 Brown St., Oconomowoc, WI 53066. 


Q. How do libraries prevent theft through fire doors? 
Our students ignore the alarms and the fire marshall won't 


can 


let us lock our two outside fire doors. Katherine J. 
Sholtz, Director of Library Services, Western Connecticut 
State College, 181 White St., Danbury, CT 06810 (AL, June, 
p. 375). 


A. Our solution was to tape a band of paper three inches 
wide across the fire doors at chest height for the average 
person, so that one would have to stoop or break the paper to 
use the door. The band carries the message stenciled in two- 
inch letters: “Emergency Use Only.” It would neither impede 
anyone in an emergency—nor discourage a determined thief 
—but it has reduced our incidence of fire door use to only a few 
times a semester. Larry Larason, Library Director, North- 
east Louisiana University, Monroe, LA 71209. 


OVER TO YOU 


Warning: Carbon tetrachloride, suggested as a 
graffiti remover in Action Exchange, July/Aug., p. 
457, is a nasty chemical compound which should be 
avoided. Inhalation or ingestion of carbon tet can 
lead to damage to the central nervous system, blood 
vessels, liver, and kidneys. Stephen J. Hoyle, 
Librarian, National Mine Health and Safety Academy, 
Beckley, WV 25801. 


Q. For a publication on the image of librarians as 
depicted in cartoons and comic strips, I’m collecting 
cartoons about libraries, books, bookstores, pub- 
lishing, reading, etc. Please send cartoons and 
citations. Your contributions will be acknowledged. 
James B. Dodd, Head, Users Services Division, Geor- 
gia Tech Library, Atlanta, GA 30332. 


Q. Because a 400-percent money devaluation 
forced us to cancel all our journal subscriptions, we 
appeal for donations of back issues, current sub- 
scriptions, and books for our specialized libraries in 
veterinary medicine and sports sciences. Rosa 
Victoria Jiménez G., Jefe de Biblioteca, Escuela de 
Medicina Veterinaria, Universidad Nacional, Heredia, 
Costa Rica. 


Q. | seek information on planning and coordinat- 
ing collection development for a multi-county public 
library system including a central library, a head- 
quarters collection, and many autonomous, mostly 
small, mostly rural libraries. We particularly need 
ideas on how to determine which kinds of purchases 
to coordinate and who should buy what. The subject 


approach doesn’t work for us. Judith L. Levine, 
Adult Services Consultant, Mid-York Library System, 
1600 Lincoln Ave., Utica, NY 13502. 


Please send replies to Action Exchange 





ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes your typed questions and an- 
swers. Q's and A's become American Libraries property and may be 
edited. Please include your name, address, and position. Write to Lois 
Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Cartographic Materials 
A Manual of Interpretation for AACR2 


Prepared by the Anglo-American Cataloguing Committee 
for Cartographic Materials 

Hugo L.P. Stibbe, General Editor 

Vivien Cartmell and Velma Parker, Editors 


This manual contains everything necessary to give biblio- 
graphic descriptions of maps, globes, atlases, and other 
cartographic materials in accordance with the AACR2. It 
indicates preferred applications of AACR2 together with 
the practices of the national libraries and archives of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Great Britain, and the 
- United States. A joint publication of the American Library 
Association, the Canadian Library Association, and the 
Library Association. 


x, 258 pages, illustrated 0363-0 $40.00 Cloth 


The Foundations of the German 
Academic Library 
Hugo Kunoff 


This carefully documented study traces the emergence and 
development of four major German academic libraries in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Hugo Kunoff 
focuses on the university libraries at Leipzig, Jena, Halle, 
and Göttingen to show that the institutionalization of the 
Enlightenment’s educational ideals in the German univer- 
sity library, as well as in the German university, was 
facilitated by enlightened government. 


xiv, 220 pages 0352-5 $15.00 Paper 


The Spirit of Inquiry 
The Graduate Library School at Chicago, 1921-51 
John V. Richardson 


Richardson's history of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago covers the thirty-year period, 1921-51, 
over which the School assumed its present form. Although 
the GLS of our time is different from what it first was, the 
affiliation of a library school with a research-oriented uni- 
versity imparted a theoretical dimension to librarianship 
that could never be erased. | 


xvi, 238 pages 3273-8 $35.00 Cloth 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Research Guide to 
the History of Western Art 


W. Eugene Kleinbauer and Thomas P. Slavens 


This is the second volume in ALA's new series of basic 
reference works, Sources of Information in the Human- 
ities. Kleinbauer begins this work with a brief evaluation of 
the major contributions to art history and, at the same time, 
indicates how the variety of approaches to art history Tall 
into a limited number of genres. Slavens compiled the 
second half, a selective annotated list of major reference 
works in the field. 


x,230 pages 0329-0 $20.00 Cloth 


Choosing Books for Young People 
A Guide to Criticism and Bibliography 1945-1975 


John R.T. Ettlinger and Diana Spirt 


The authors aim to record and describe all books published 
from 1945 to 1975 which select, criticize, or list suitable 
books for young people, and to comment on their value 
and usefulness to librarians, teachers, and parents. They 
include both those titles which offer currently valid selec- 
tions as well as entries that will demonstrate the criteria for 
book selection of previous generations. 

xviii, 220 pages 0366-5 $25.00 Cloth 


Planning the Library 
Instruction Program 
Patricia Senn Breivik 


Drawing on more than ten years of experience in library 
instruction, Breivik offers step-by-step procedures for a 
program of library instruction that can win its proper place 
in academic, school, or public libraries. She provides a 
clear understanding of the educational and political milieu 
in which library-user instruction programs must exist, as 
well as an understanding of the practical steps involved in 
planning and implementing them. 


x,146 pages 0358-4 $10.00 Paper 
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Promulgating the Code of Ethics 


_ Now that ALA has an up-to-date Code 
of Ethics for librarians (adopted June 30, 
1981, by the ALA Council), the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics is working to 
make the code well known throughout 
the field. At the 1982 Midwinter Meeting, 
representatives of 15 ALA units agreed 
to help. AL has published the layout on 
the facing page as another means of 
disseminating the code. The Office for 
Intellectual Freedom at ALA offers a 
heavy-stock version of the code and its 
introduction free on request; OIF will 
| soon make available a calligraphic docu- 
ment (code only) for framing. 
Page Ackerman of Santa Monica 
chairs the Committee on Professional 
Ethics. 


San Antonio offers opportunities 


Library staff members who will be any- 
where near San Antonio Jan. 8—11 are 
invited to visit the exhibits at the Midwinter 
Meeting free of charge. 

In San Antonio’s convention center, more 
than 275 booths will display the latest in 
publishing, wholesaling, and microform ser- 
vices; catalog and security systems; and 
furniture. The exhibits will be open to every- 
one who works in a library, whether or not 
they attend Midwinter sessions. 

For a free registration pass, send your 
request with a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope before Dec. 1 to Conference Manager, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


| ACRL courses Jan. 6—7 


The Association of College and Research 
Libraries will offer four brief continuing 
education courses immediately prior to Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

The courses are titled Academic Librar- 


ians as Supervisors, Strategies and Tech- 


niques for Enhancing the Role and Position 
of the Library, Conducting Effective Meet- 
ings and Time Management, and Writing the 
Journal Article and Getting It Published. 
Enrollment is limited and advance registra- 
tion by Nov. 30 is required. For details write 
or telephone ACRL. 


Non-ambulatory San Antonio 

For wheelchair travelers, San Antonio’s 
Paseo del Rio has been called a charming 
nightmare of stairs and bridges. To ease the 
way in the city’s buildings, send for the free 
guide, Access San Antonio, published by the 
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Bexar County Easter Seal Society, 2203 
Babcock Road, San Antonio, TX 78229. 


ALA contributes to Viewdata 
home information experiment 


Reviews from Booklist and articles from 
Openers will be offered to viewers in the 
interactive home information system to be 
tested by Viewdata Corporation of America, 
Inc., in South Florida next year. The experi- 
mental service will be tried out in 5,000 
homes beginning in July. 

Booklist Editor Paul Brawley will select 
reviews of 15 adult and 19 children’s materi- 
als in each issue. Viewdata will index and 
highlight the reviews, select one or two 
articles from Openers, and design the frames 
and access routes. ALA will retain owner- 
ship but VCA will have exclusive marketing 
rights. In return for the free material, View- 
data will supply ALA with reports on use, 
comparisons with other features, and specific 
consumer response to ALA material. 





Bookmobile Stop, one of the many eye- 
catching symbols in A Sign System for Librar- 
ies, is a Picto’graphics design copyrighted 
by Paul Arthur, VisuCom Ltd., Suite 2106, 
1 Yonge St, Toronto M5E 1E5, Canada. 
Arthur charges $100 for unlimited use of each 
Picto'graphics design. 


ALA enters logo business 


If the new Library Logo Implementation 
Committee has its wish, the national library 
symbol endorsed by ALA Council in July 
will soon blanket the nation (AL, Sept., p. 
529). The committee, chaired by Bob Garen 
of the Detroit Public Library, met for the first 
time Aug. 16—17 at Headquarters. 

‘‘It was the longest, hardest meeting I’ve 
ever attended,’’ said Garen, who was a 
delegate to the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. In nonstop 
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sessions, the committee selected seven items 
for retail and wholesale purchase, set prices, 
and prepared a marketing and promotion 
plan. 

Ranging in price from $2 for a luggage tag 
to $25 for a set of six coffee mugs, the blue- 
and-white items are new or improved ver- 
sions of the samples sold at Annual Confer- 
ence (see page 602 for order information.) 
The committee hopes that libraries and li- 
brary groups will purchase in bulk and resell 
at a profit. The income generated from ALA 
sales will help support nationwide promotion 
efforts. 

To use the national symbol effectively, 
Garen advises, libraries should follow the 
guidance offered in A Sign System for Librar- 
ies by Mary Mallery of the Western Mary- 
land Public Libraries and Ralph E. DeVore, 
who promoted the symbol. The 35-page 
manual is $5 from the Order Department, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(0-8389-0377-0, 82-111612). 


“Blood, toil, tears” 
direct from LA 


An institute on bibliographic tools will be 
telecast live to libraries across the nation 
from Annual Conference in Los Angeles 
June 28. 

Titled ‘‘ ‘Blood, Toil, Tears, and Sweat’: 
Rules and Formats,’’ the program to be 
presented by the Resources and Technical 
Services Division Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section will focus on bibliographic 
control in the national and international 
online environment. It is designed to pro- 
mote standardization and cooperation. Judith 
P. Cannan of the Library of Congress En- 
glish Language Serial Cataloging Section 
will moderate. 

Like the minicourse on marketing trans- 


(ALA Report cont. on p. 596.) 


New Handbook distribution plan 


To save ALA thousands of dollars in 
printing and postage costs, the Associ- 
ation will mail the ALA Handbook of 
Organization 1982 — 1983 only to those 
personal members listed therein. All oth- 
er personal members who have not re- 
ceived a copy by Dec. 1 may request one 
from the Executive Office, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

As usual, the ALA Handbook of Orga- 
nization and Membership Directory 
1982 — 1983 will be distributed to organi- 
zation members in November. 
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Statement on Professional Ethics 


introduction. Since 1939, the American Library Associ- 
ation has recognized the importance of codifying and 
making known to the public and the profession the principles 
which guide librarians in action. This latest revision of the 
CODE OF ETHICS reflects changes in the nature of the 
profession and in its social and institutional environment. It 
should be revised and augmented as necessary. 

Librarians significantly influence or control the selection, 
organization, preservation, and dissemination of informa- 
tion. In a political system grounded in an informed citizenry, 
librarians are members of a profession explicitly committed 
to intellectual freedom and the freedom of access to 
information. We have a special obligation to ensure the free 
flow of information and ideas to present and future 
generations. 

Librarians are dependent upon one another for the 
bibliographical resources that enable us to provide informa- 
tion services, and have obligations for maintaining the 
highest level of personal integrity and competence. 

—Adopted by ALA Council, June 30, 1981 


Librarians’ 
Code of Ethics 


Librarians must provide the highest level of 
service through appropriate and usefully 
organized collections, fair and equitable 
circulation and service policies, and skillful, 
accurate, unbiased, and courteous re- 
sponses to all requests for assistance. 


Librarians must resist all efforts by groups 
or individuals to censor library materials. 


Librarians must protect each user's right to 
privacy with respect to information sought 
or received, and materials consulted, bor- 
rowed, or acquired. 


Librarians must adhere to the principles of 
due process and equality of opportunity in 
peer relationships and personne! actions. 


Librarians must distinguish clearly in their 
actions and statements between their per- 
sonal philosophies and attitudes and those 
of an institution or professional body. 


Librarians must avoid situations in which 
personal interests might be served or finan- 
cial benefits gained at the expense of 
library users, colleagues, or the employing 
institution. 
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(ALA Report continued from p. 594.) 
mitted from the 1982 Midwinter Meeting, 
the 41-hour institute will be telecast on one- 
way video and two-way audio. The prelimi- 
nary network of local receive sites includes 
public libraries from Boulder, Colo., to Port 
Washington, N.Y. Any library interested in 
receiving the telecast should contact Mary 
Diebler, Public Service Specialist, Public 
Service Satellite Consortium, Suite 907, 
1660 L St., Washington, DC 20036, before 
Dec. 31. 


For further information, contact RTSD at 
Headquarters or Judith P. Cannan, 4106 
Duvawn St., Alexandria, VA 22314 (202- 
287-6428). 


COA reaccredits 6 master’s 
programs, updates brochure 


The Committee on Accreditation an- 
nounces the reaccreditation, under Standards 
for Accreditation, 1972, of library master’s 


degree programs at the University of Califor- 


nia/Los Angeles, the University of Missouri/ 
Columbia, Northern Illinois University, Ro- 
sary College, Syracuse University, and the 
University of Wisconsin/Milwaukee. 


The October 1982 edition of the semi- 
annual brochure ‘‘Graduate Library Educa- 
tion Programs Accredited by the American 
Library Association’’ is now available. Sin- 
gle copies are free with an SASE; 2—50 
copies, $1; 51—100 copies, $2; and over 
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100, $3. The address: Accredited List, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Gary Facente named ALA 
Associate Executive Director 
for Publishing Services 


Gary Facente, formerly vice president and 
editorial director of the Follett Publishing 
Co. of Chicago, is the new director of ALA 
Publishing Services. He began work at 50 E. 
Huron Sept. 13. In the associate executive 
director post, he succeeds Donald Stewart, 
who retired in August. A search committee 
screened some 106 candidates for the 
position. 


As chief product development officer at 
Follett since 1980, Facente planned new 
publications, supervised editors, coordinated 
manufacturing and marketing staffs, and 
prepared budgets. From 1977 to 1980 he 
served as Follett’s general manager of trade 
books. Earlier, he managed the Adult Educa- 
tion Dept. He has also worked at the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. and as an English 
teacher in New York City. 


An alumnus of MacMurray College in 
Jacksonville, Ill., Facente, 38, has done 
graduate work in education at the Hampton 
Institute, Hofstra College, and the University 
of Denver. A member of several professional 
educational associations, he resides with his 
wife and two children in Evanston. 


New directors at Choice 
and ALSC 


Rebecca D. Dixon became editor of 
Choice, the reviewing journal of the Associ- 
ation of College and Research Ltbraries, on 
Aug. 1. 

Since 1975 she had directed the Library 
Services Division at the Center for the Study 
of Youth Development at Boys Town, Nebr. 
She graduated from the University of Colora- 
do and earned her master’s in library science 
at the University of Indiana. 

Ann Carlson Weeks, who recently was 
awarded a doctorate in library science by the 
University of Pittsburgh, began work as 
executive director of the Association for 
Library Service to Children in September. 
She has served as consultant to the New York 
State Education Department on library pilot 
projects and as library media specialist at 
Jefferson Road School, Pittsford, N.Y. 


Your input requested 


e The Resources and Technical Services 
Division Technical Services Costs Commit- 
tee is searching for an editor to compile and 
produce a proposed monograph dealing with 
tech services costs. The editor would select 
the articles and organize the publication. 

Candidates should contact committee 
chair Charlene Renner, Iowa State Universi- 
ty Library, Ames, IA 50011. 

e The Library Administration and Manage- 
ment Association Buildings and Equipment 
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All about CRTs 


To help librarians choose cathode-ray 

-tube (CRT) terminals for a variety of uses 

in their libraries, University of Minnesota 

_ Professor Audrey N. Grosch has written a 

- 101-—page survey, “The Selection of 
- Cathode Ray Tube Terminals for Library | 


Applications.” 

The evaluative survey was commis- 
sioned by Library Technology Reports 
and is published in its May — June issue, 
vol. 18, no. 3. $40 for the single copy ($20 
for subscribers), from LTR Editor Howard 
White, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (0024-2586). 





Section Equipment Committee has issued a 
call for papers on the Human Response to 
Library Space and Equipment. The papers 
should describe a study or research project in 
a new installation or a “‘before-and-after’’ 
situation, contrasting actual experience with 
design expectations. Selected papers will be 
presented in brief at Annual Conference in 
Los Angeles next June. 

Submit your abstract or finished paper by 
Jan. 15 to Equipment Committee Program 
Chair Larry Larason, Director, Sandel Li- 
brary, Northeast Louisiana University, Mon- 
roe, LA 71209 (318-342-2195). 

e ALA award committees eagerly await 
your nominations for 1983 awards, citations, 
and scholarships. Among the committees 
facing Dec. 1 deadlines are the Resources 
and Technical Services Esther J. Piercy 
Award Committee, the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries Awards Com- 
mittee, and three groups within the Associ- 
ation of Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Agencies. For criteria, dates, and mailing 
addresses, please consult the ALA Handbook 
of Organization 1982—1983 or the 
divisions. 


Pre-register for jobmart 


Jobseekers and employers should pre- 
register by Dec. 15 for the placement 
services offered at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting in San Antonio, the Office for 
Library Personnel Resources advises. 

The OLPR placement center will open 
in the San Antonio Convention Center at 
noon on Saturday, Jan. 6, and close 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, at 3 p.m. 

From 9:30 to 11 a.m. on both Jan. 6 
and Jan. 10, OLPR will hold an orienta- 
tion workshop for placement center us- 
ers. For the first time the job listings and 
applicant forms will be available for pur- 
chase after the conference. 

= For preregistration forms and other 
information, contact OLPR, ALA, 50 E. 
-= Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944- 
- 6780, ext. 293). 
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Leaving his calling card at ALA Headquar- 
ters, Deputy Director Ding Zhigang of the 
National Library of China went on to the 
University of Chicago libraries as part of a 17- 
day U.S. tour. At ALA, Ding and his three 
colleagues asked Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth and staff some evocative ques- 
tions, among them, how to define “intellectual 
freedom.” The Chinese librarians also visited 
libraries in Springfield and Macomb, Ill.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; New York City; Philadelphia; and 
Boston. 


e The Association for Library Service for 
Children invites proposals for research pa- 
pers relating to services and materials for 
children. The original and unpublished pa- 
pers to be presented at the Los Angeles 
conference will be selected at Midwinter. 
Proposals of not more than 800 words must 
be submitted by Dec. 1 to Ellin Green, 
ALSC Research and Development Commit- 
tee, University of Chicago Grad. Library 
School, 1100 E. 57th, Chicago, IL 60637. 


Hot off the presses 


The following publications may be pur- 
chased prepaid from the Order Department, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
For details, write Robert Hershman, Publish- 
ing Services. 

ALA Survey of Librarian Salaries, by 
Mary Jo Lynch, Margaret Myers, and Jen- 
iece Guy. 108 pages, $40 (0-8389-3275-4, 
82-11537). 

ALA Yearbook 1982: A Review of Library 
Events 1981, Robert Wedgeworth, ed. Vol. 
7, 378 pages, $60 (0-8389-0350-9, 76- 
647548). 

Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2nd 
edition: Revisions, Joint Steering Committee 
for Revision of AACR. 23 pages, $2.50 (0- 
8389-3277-0, 82-13719). 

‘*Children’s Dictionaries—A Survey,” 
reprinted from Reference and Subscription 
Books Reviews in the July Booklist. $2.25. 

Librarian’ s Copyright Kit 1982. 12 items, 
$15 (0-8389-3276-2). 

Research Guide to Religious Studies, 
by John F. Wilson and Thomas P. Sla- 
vens. (Sources of Information in the 
Humanities, no. 1) 192 pages, $18, 
0-8389-0330-4, 81-22862). 

A Sign System for Libraries, by Mary S. 
Mallery and Ralph E. DeVore. 33 pages, $5 
(0-8389-3275-4). 

68 Great Ideas: The Library Awareness 
Handbook, Peggy Barber, ed. 66 pages, $5 
(0-8389-0376-2, 82-11518). 


Ways of the Illustrator: Visual Communi- 
cation in Children’s Literature, by Joseph H. 
Schwarcz. 202 pages, $22.50 (0-8389-0356- 
8, 82-6722). 

Who’s Who in Library and Information 
Services, edited by Joel Lee. 559 pages, 
$150 (0-8389-0351-7, 81-20480). 


Unit offerings from 50 E. Huron 


Best Books for Young Adults, 1981, 
Young Adult Services Division. 6 pages, 25 
cents from YASD (0-8389-5615-7). 

Coalition Building Resource Book, by 
Susan L. Heath, ed., Office for Intellectual 
Freedom. 106 pages, $10 from OIF. 


(Continued on p. 598.) 


“Daphne Dragons Birthday Party’ 
from 
Enchanted Circle Tapes For Tots 


Listen and 
Learn 


*“Look-Along”’ 
book in 


color 
Ages 2-4 


$12.95 
pre-paid 


Cassette 
or Record 


Enchanted Circle Tapes For Tots 
Suite 410 - 2021 S. Wolf Road 
Hillside, Illinois 60162 
(312) 449-3016 


IDEAL 
REFERENCE 
SET 


Since 1933, The Council of State Governments 
has been the source of complete guides to state 
government and state government officials. 


The Book of the States: 1982-83. Over 
700 pages including 300 tables with chapters on 
state services, finances and the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches of state government. 
Cloth. Indexed. $35. ISBN 0-87292-025-9. July 
1982 

State Elective Officials and the Legisla- 
tures: 1981-82. Paper. $12 ISBN 0-87292-018-6. 

State Legislative Leadership, Commit- 
tees and Staff: 1981-82. Paper. $12 ISBN 
0-87292-020-8. 

State Administrative Officials Classi- 
fied by Function: 1981-82. Paper. $12 ISBN 
0-87292-021-6. 


Order direct for an examination 
copy: Department AL, Iron 
Works Pike, P.O. Box 11910, 
Lexington, Kentucky 40578, 
(606) 252-2291. Send for com- 
plete publications catalog. 
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ALA Report 


Gay Resources for Religious Study, Social 
Responsibilities Round Table Gay Task 
Force. 2 pages, 40 cents from Barbara 
Gittings, POB 2383, Philadelphia, PA 
19103. ° 


Corrections and additions 


‘Elizabeth Lunden is Director, Regional Infor- 
mation & Comunication Exchange, Fondren Li- 
brary, Rice University, Houston, TX 77001. Jim 
Thompson is associate university librarian at Rice. 

*The Peabody Institute Library, now part of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library, Johns Hopkins 
University, is administered by Ann Gwyn, Special 
Collections Department assistant director. The 
Peabody retains its separate identity and location. 


Official Interpretation 
of the Library Bill of Rights 


As space permits, American Libraries provides 
the full text of interpretations of the Library Bill of 
Rights recently approved by the ALA Council. The 
basic document and all interpretations are avail- 
able from the ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom. 

The following interpretation was approved 
unanimously Jan. 27 at the 1982 ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. 


Library Initiated Programs 
as a Resource 

Library initiated programming is a library 
resource that provides information, educa- 
tion, and recreation to library users. Library 
initiated programming utilizes library staff, 
books, library and community resources, re- 
source people, displays, and media pre- 
sentations. The library often incorporates 
cooperative programming with other agen- 
cies, Organizations, and educational institu- 
tions, as well as other resources, to com- 
municate with library users. Library initiated 
programs should provide “for the interest, 
information, and enlightenment of all the 
people of the community the library serves,” 
as stated in Article | of the LIBRARY BILL 
OF RIGHTS. 

The American Library Association be- 
lieves that library sponsored programs, as 
well as library resources, “should not be 
proscribed or removed (or canceled) because 
of partisan or doctrinal disapproval” (Article 
2 of the LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS). 

A person's right to attend a library initiated 
program “should not be denied or abridged 
because of origin, age, background, or 
views” (Article 5 of the LIBRARY BILL OF 
RIGHTS). 

A written policy on library initiated pro- 
gramming, approved by the library’s 
policy-making body, should reflect the li- 
brary’s philosophy regarding free access to 
information and ideas. Similarly, concerns 
expressed regarding library initiated pro- 
grams should be handled as they are for li- 
brary resources. 

Selection of library program topics, speak- 
ers, courses, classes, and resource materials 
should be made by library staff on the basis of 
the interests and needs of library users and 
the community. Library progsamming should 
not exclude topics, books, speakers, media, 
and other resources because they might be 
controversial. 
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Video-teleconferencing for libraries and librarians — 
by Mary Diebler 
s satellite technology has evolved | independent and flexible entity. for shared video-teleconferencing use. They a 
over the last 17 years, a new assist program sponsors in selecting the most | 
communications medium has in- | Libraries as receive sites appropriate and cost-effective network. i 
creased in popularity: the video- A video-teleconference cannot take place In the last year, PSSC has developed the 4 
teleconference. Libraries are benefitting | without a network supplying origination/pro- | cable library (CATVLIB) network, in which e 
from this innovation which involves a full | duction and receiving/viewing facilities, sat- | cable systems supply satellite access and i 
color, full motion video program transmitted | ellite transponder time, and local terrestrial | libraries provide viewing accommodations A 
live to a satellite and retransmitted to any | connections. The broadcast signal begins at | for video-teleconference participants. When A 
number of receiving stations on a sponsor selects this network for i; 
earth. Video-teleconference par- an event, the networking agent 5 
ticipants at remote sites interact provides information on the pro- a 
with program presenters through gram and network requirements. À 
a variety of telephone technol- A library wishing to serve as a 5 
ogies. receive site must be connected to J 
The number of video-telecon- a cable system or have accesstoa | | 
ferences continues to rise each portable satellite earth station. 4 
year as groups begin to recognize Most current stations point to- 3] 4 
the cost and time benefits tele- ward SATCOM IllIr, the satellite 4 
conferencing offers. The Public carrying primary cable program- 3 
Service Satellite Consortium ming, such as Home Box Office. “ 
(PSSC), through its video-tele- When it applies to be a receive 3 
conferencing arm, the National site, the library must have the a 
Satellite Network (NSN), was cable system identify which of 
among the first organizations to SATCOM’s 24 channels it can : 
use and promote this technology. receive, when an empty satellite i 
It has had a hand in more than receiver is available, and when | 
200 satellite events. an empty cable channel is open. | 
Who uses video-teleconfer- The library itself must describe F 
encing? The ALA Resources and its viewing accommodations and f 
Technical Services Division is hours available for teleconfer- : 
planning a half-day teleconfer- ence use. It then submits its j 
ence June 28 from the ALA An- projected costs for serving as a | 
nual Conference in Los Angeles receive site to the network agent. 4 
(see “ALA Report’). The Libraries with their own earth t 
American Dietetic Association stations are usually the most 5 
conducts regular, credit award- flexible receive sites because 2 
ing, professional education pro- they are not limited to accessing $ 
grams via satellite, reaching particular satellites and need not 
more than 3,000 viewers nation- depend on the cooperation of 
wide. A 1982 ALA Midwinter cable companies. - 
Conference program was broad- If the teleconference sponsor ; 
cast throughout the country from finds the agent’s estimate accept- 3 
Denver. Faced with federal bud- | able, the library must ensure that 
get cuts, the National Education Association | The latest public library—and one of the the cable system picks up and airs the f 
convened an emergency video-teleconference | few—to install its own satellite receiver system | satellite program. It also must provide ade- | 
to reach educators in all 50 states. And the | is the Lake County PL, Merrillville, Ind. Direc- | quate viewing accommodations and a site | 
AFL-CIO used teleconferencing in 1979 to | tor Neil Flynn stands by the 13-foot antenna, | facilitator. Upon sponsor request, the library | 
conduct a pre-election rally with its national | which will receive ALA’s teleconference from | also may be responsible for local publicity, | 
membership—just to mention a few examples. | Los Angeles this summer. registration, and refreshments. After the vid- ‘ 
Libraries and library groups have three eo-teleconference has ended, the library sub- 
- potential video-teleconferencing roles. Using mits a bill to the program sponsor. 
cable systems or their own satellite access | the origination facility and is routed sequen- 
facilities, libraries can become receive, or | tially to the transmitting station, or uplink; | Libraries as sponsors 
viewing, sites. Library groups can sponsor | satellite; the receiving station, or downlink; Library groups planning to sponsor a 
live telecourses or seminars, extend confer- | and finally, the viewing site. Since most video-teleconference should be familiar with 
ences to those who can’t attend, or produce | video-teleconference sponsors do not own a | the elements of such an event, including 
membership outreach programs. Librarians | dedicated network, they must rely on sharing | program development and format, interac- 
also can serve as video-teleconferencing par- | an ad hoc one with public TV stations, | tion, production, networking, audience ac- | — 
ticipants. As fibraries and information cen- | hotels, hospitals, and independent facilities. commodation, and evaluation. a (Ge 
ters begin to acquire their own earth stations, | Networking agents, such as PSSC, keep Program development includes sett ab= fp. ! 
a satellite library network can evolve into an | track of fixed and portable facilities available | jectives; creating a core eo A 
rs Leu 


Mediatmosphere 


network configuration, promotion, registra- 
tion, and participant materials, a budget and 
cost-recovery scheme, a timetable, and con- 
tracts; and determining network require- 
ments and program treatment. Format op- 
tions for the teleconference include open 
discussion, lecture, and workshop. Users 
must select the format most appropriate to 
the program. 


Interaction, one of the most critical parts 
of a video-teleconference, often causes the 
most problems; but it makes a satellite event 
superior to ‘“‘canned’’ video programs. Three 
main types of telephone interaction configu- 
rations are possible: open line call-in, one- 

way bridged, and two-way bridged. Users 


OE ee Es 


will need to consider technical requirements 
and human factors when selecting their inter- 
action options.* 


*On open line call-ins, participants at receive sites 
call the origination site using one or more phone 
numbers given to the viewing audiences. Bridged 
systems allow the voices of remote participants to 
travel into the production facility, where they are 
heard by the video-teleconference presenters and 
mixed into the transmitted program audio; remote 
participants can hear the callers through their sets. 
Bridged lines may remain open throughout the 
event. In the two-way bridged configuration, 
remote participants listen to entire video-confer- 
ences through special telephone equipment (not 
their television sets), thus eliminating echo and 
feedback problems. 








Your library’s 


toughest customer. 






600 


Bound to Stay Bound Books, Inc. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


When your business is 
lending books, your toughest 
customers are kids. And 
because kids are active, 
sometimes the books get 
involved in the action. At Bound 
To Stay Bound Books we 
specialize in making books that 
withstand child’s play. 


Bound To Stay Bound Books 
meet or exceed LBI standards 
and have brightly illustrated 
covers to attract young readers. 
A BTSB book circulates 5 times 
longer and, in the long run, 
costs three times less per 
reader than ordinary editions. At 
BTSB we stock nearly 1,000,000 
books — almost 20,000 of the 
best titles in children’s literature 
— enabling us to provide 
prompt, efficient service. In 
addition, our processing 
services and special volume 
discounts can save you 
substantial time and money 
when acquiring new titles. And 
for new or expanding libraries, 
ask about our pre-sorted catalog 
cards to minimize the cost 
of acquisition. 

Get tough with your children’s 
collection. Send today for our 
free 1982 General Catalog and 
Service Brochure. 
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Production is the video portion of the 
teleconference. Users must make decisions 
concerning production facilities and support 
graphics, rehearsals, the ‘‘talent,’’ sets, stu- 
dio audiences, and more. Planning teams 
should assess program purpose, audience, 
and budget to determine the correct amount 
of production sophistication. Teleconference 
producers need background in television 
technology and should be sensitive to the 
special constraints of a live, interactive 
program. 

Networking, often a contracted service, is 
a complex consideration that must be coordi- 
nated with audience accommodations. Other 
important video-teleconference elements in- 
clude promotion and audience preparation, 
which involve selecting participant materi- 
als, generating publicity, conducting regis- 
tration for the event, training a site facilita- 
tor, and evaluating the program. These peri- 
pherals are essential to a well received and 
well attended video-teleconference, yet they 
are unique to each event. 

The most valuable information about the 
success of a video-teleconference comes 
from participant critiques. Sponsors must 
design evaluation forms with video-telecon- 
ference objectives in mind. Most forms ask 
for opinions on knowledge transfer, program 
format, and expectancy fulfillment, among 
other items. 

Owing to its customized nature, the video- 
teleconference has no ‘‘average’’ cost. How- 
ever, major cost areas include origination/ 
production, satellite time, receive sites, 
audio, and network management/labor. 


Librarians as participants 

The majority of library and information 
professionals and paraprofessionals may 
soon have a chance to become video-telecon- 
ference presenters or remote participants. 
Librarians who have done videotapes must 
remember that a video-teleconference is live; 
there is only one chance to present. Some- 
times participants may become frustrated 
trying to get through to presenters on a 
telephone line. The more receive sites in a 
particular conference, the less chance an 
individual has of completing a call. Video- 
teleconference sponsors must decide if they 
want their programs to reach a large number 
of participants in many locations or fewer 


participants who can all interact. 


How can librarians learn more about vid- 
eo-teleconferencing? A variety of work- 
shops, seminars, and conferences address 
this technology. Throughout the U.S., PSSC 
sponsors workshops on ‘‘How to Video- 
Teleconference Successfully.” Reference 
tools such as PSSC’s TeleGuide: A Hand- 
book for Video-Teleconference Planners, are 
now appearing. For details, contact PSSC at 
Suite 907, 1660 L St., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. O 





Mary Diebler is service develdpment special- 
ist for the Public Service Satellite Consortium, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Fuel up here—for free energy information 


A federal service invites librarians to use its up-to-date resources 


by Tom McCarley 


very month the National Energy 

Information Center in Washing- 

ton, D.C., answers an average of 

5,000 inquiries about energy. The 
questioners are ordinary citizens, business 
people, industrialists, government employ- 
ees, and academics. Only about three percent 
of them are librarians. 

‘‘Business and industry have found us, but 
most librarians haven’t,”’ says our librarian, 
Shelley Ford. ‘‘We’re here, ready, willing, 
and eager to serve.” 

According to the Department of Energy 
organization act of 1977, the Energy Infor- 
mation Adminstration (EIA) is required to 
collect and distribute unbiased energy infor- 
mation to Congress and the public indepen- 
dent of those who determine energy policy. 

Its information center answers telephone, 
‘‘walk-in,’’ and written inquiries, keeps cur- 
rent an assortment of directories and data- 
bases, and seeks and develops better ways to 
serve those in need of energy information 
and statistics. Also serving as EIA’s publish- 
ing house, the center maintains a mailing list 
and handles advertising, editing, and special 
projects. 


Our information is primarily national and 
international energy statistics on all major 
fuels, including production, consumption, 
price, stocks, imports, and exports. This 
information has appeared in more than 350 
separate titles since 1977, including both 
specialized and general periodicals and one- 
time statistical and analytical reports. Most 
data reports contain historical tables along 
with timely statistics on a particular subject 
such as petroleum or natural gas. The ‘‘bi- 
ble’’ we produce is the Monthly Energy 
Review. 

For school, public, and academic librar- 
ies, all EIA publications are available at no 
cost. For the general public, most publica- 
tions are available on a subscription or 
single-copy basis through the Government 
Printing Office and its bookstores across the 
country. They may also be found in govern- 
ment depository libraries. 

Most of our inquiries come in by phone or 
through the mail. Librarian Ford reports 
recent calls from a librarian at Mobile-Tyco 
asking about solar-collection manufacturing 
activity and from McKinsey & Co. request- 
ing heating oil prices by state and region. 
She's also heard from librarians at the Uni- 


Tom McCarley is in charge of special projects 
for the Energy Information Administration. 
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versity of Colorado, Texas A. & M., and the 
University of California/Santa Barbara. 

Many people wanting quick or firsthand 
answers stop by in person to talk to a 
specialist in a particular energy area or 
peruse publications on every energy subject. 
Our archives date back to 1970. 


Access online and off 
Librarians take particular delight in EIA’s 
bibliographic retrieval system, the Federal 


The 
Energy Information Administration 
announces... 


Prepublication 


DATALINE 


(A recording of the latest 
energy Statistical information 
updated each Friday) 





CALL: 
(202) 252-8853 





Energy Data Index, commonly referred to as 
FEDEX. This system helps researchers to 
easily locate publications containing needed 
data and to access references at the table and 
graph level. FEDEX currently includes the 
indexes to 389 publication titles and 2,541 
references to graphs and tables. As we create 
new publications or update ongoing ones, 
FEDEX entries are revised. FEDEX can be 
accessed by government employees through 
the DOE/RECON system provided by the 
Technical Information Center. Other users 
can access FEDEX through the BRS USER- 
LINE system provided by Bibliographic Re- 
trieval Services, Inc. FEDEX is also avail- 
able through the National Technical 
Information Service. 

FEDEX generates two publications to aid 
those who lack access to an online computer 
file. The annual EJA Publications Directory: 
A User's Guide, updated quarterly, contains 
abstracts of our publications since October 


1977. EIA DATA INDEX: An Abstract Jour- 
nal, published semiannually, contains ab- 
stracts of all graphs and tables. Both works 
are arranged by broad subject category, such 
as petroleum, and indexed by specific subject 
terms, such as domestic supply. 


Prepublication data and other freebies 

In response to many requests for prepubli- 
cation statistics, EIA instituted DATALINE, 
a weekly telephone recording. By dialing 
202-252-8853, callers can listen to energy 
Statistics, updated every Friday, from the 
Weekly Petroleum Status Report and unusual 
developments from other publications not yet 
available. 

Many researchers are interested in the 
forms used to collect information. Single 
copies are available, and the Data Collection 
Forms Directory abstracts all the forms and 
indicates the publication in which the data 
appears. 

The Weekly Oil Update, a one-page sum- 
mary of the domestic petroleum situation, 
and Coal at a Glance, a free annual brochure 
providing facts about the U.S. coal situation 
that year, are quick reference items. More 
are in the works. 

The monthly newsletter EZA Publications: 
New Releases updates the EJA Publications 
Directory. It also describes new and forth- 
coming titles and includes other information 
of interest to the energy data user. Like all 
other publications, it is also available on 
microfiche. 


Future prospects 

Like all federal offices, the Energy Infor- 
mation Administration has been affected by 
President Reagan’s budget cuts and the Pa- 
perwork Reduction Act. However, even be- 
fore 1980 EIA began eliminating and con- 
solidating publications to improve our 
effectiveness. The economists, statisticians, 
and librarians on our staff constantly work to 
present energy data more attractively and 
make it more easily accessible. Not one bit of 
information has been lost. Purging EIA’s 
free mailing list saved $1 million in 
1981—but 3,000 libraries were added this 
summer, and we hope for more. 

Reagan’s plans to dismantle the Depart- 
ment of Energy are still stalled in Congress, 
but they include transferring EIA intact to the 
Commerce Department. 

We urge librarians to make use of our 
numerous free publications and other ser- 
vices. Contact the National Energy Informa- 
tion Center, 1000 Independence Ave., S.W., 
Room IF — 048, Washington, DC 20585, or 
call 202-252-8800. C 
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Introduces 


the library 
Symbol 


collection... 


special 
things to 
Say 
Library. 


All items are bright 
blue and white. 





See ALA Report in this issue 
for the latest news on the new 
national library symbol. 


For ALA office use only: 
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Ordering Instructions 
All orders must be prepaid.” 
No telephone orders. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


A shipping and handling charge 
must be included with all orders. 
Please add 10% of order (no 
less than $1.50 or more than 
$20.00). For delivery outside 
U.S., add 20%. All domestic 
orders will be shipped UPS. 


send order form and payment to: 


Public Information Office 
National Library Symbol 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. 

Chicago, IL 60611 


*Wholesale prices available for 
orders of $125.00 or more. Contact 
Public Information Office, American 
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Order Form Please print clearly— one character per space 
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Clip Art Book—camera ready art for note- 5.00 
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70 A Sign System for Libraries (A 33-p. manual 
by Mary S. Mallory and Ralph E. DeVore) 
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The Source highlights useful items in major 
areas of library/information activity. Send materi- 
als to Source Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
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Effective PR. The Publicity Handbook by 
David R. Yale gives specific guidelines for han- 
dling many angles of public relations, among them 
establishing good media contacts, writing for the 
press, and getting photos in the paper. Although 
the book can be used by anyone interested in 
getting publicity, Yale does have a library back- 
ground and has trained librarians in basic publicity 
techniques (Bantam, 300 p., paper, $3.50, 0-553- 
20832-2). 


Letter Perfec 


Fhere are only three 
perfect” vellum copies of 
the Gutenberg Bible in the 
world. You can see one 

of them at the 

Library of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 





Ad campaign. The Library of Congress has pre- 
pared public serice advertisements to remind peo- 
ple of the Library's historic significance and vast 
resources. The ads have appeared in several nation- 
al magazines. 
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Kites on display at the Portage (Mich.) Public 
Library called attention to a kite-making workshop, 
which was attended by 75 people of all ages. 
Promotional flyers went to area hobby shops, and a 
list of local outlets for kiting supplies was distributed 
at the program, along with a bibliography of kite 
books. Barbara Younger of Portage made most of 
the kites on display. 


Fun display ideas are described and pictured 
in Experiencing Displays by Rita Kohn. Using 
broad categories, such as ‘‘Cameras,”’ or *‘Pock- 
ets,’ Kohn suggests appropriate programs, exhib- 
its, and other tie-in events. A handy source for 
instant inspiration. (Scarecrow, 220 p., $14.50, 
0-8 108-1534-6, 82-3187). 


Snowballs in the bookdrop is the attention- 
getting title of a new book by Will Manley, who 
writes a column for Wilson Library Bulletin. His 
book stresses the importance of communication 
between librarians and the public. Over 70 of his 
community newspaper columns are reprinted, 
along with some chatty, commonsense advice on 
how libraries can better serve their patrons (Shoe- 
String, 202 p., paper, $14.50, 0-208-01944-8, 
82-15165). 


Bags galore. The Salt Lake City Public 
Library carried out an innovative promotion in 
conjunction with the Smithsonian’s traveling exhi- 
bition, ‘‘The Shopping Bag: Portable Graphic 
Art.’ Area department stores donated 800 shop- 
ping bags, which the library gave away to patrons 
while it housed the exhibition. A related exhibit of 
local shopping bags was organized, and small bags 
were used as flyers and for press kits. 
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Editors, writers, and would-be publishers 
who use the library will welcome these items: 

Copyediting: A Practical Guide, by seasoned 
editor Karen Judd, is a superb amalgamation of all 
the technical savvy that goes into serious copyedit- 
ing (William Kauffman, 350 p., $18.95 cloth, 0- 
86576-028-4; $10.95 paper, 0-86576-029-2). 
From the same publisher comes a frolicsome and 
more general work, Slinging Ink: A Practical 
Guide to Producing Booklets, Newspapers, and 
Ephemeral Publications. This $6.95 paperback 
speaks to ‘‘independent publications that thrive on 





their shoe-string budgets’’ (Kaufmann, 154 p., 
0-86576-037-2, 82-15179). Jan Sutter wrote the 
merry, down-to-earth text. . . . The new edition 
(13th) of the University of Chicago Manual of 
Style takes the title The Chicago Manual of Style 
(just to madden catalogers) and has two important 
new features: It spells out editing and publishing 
procedures in more of a how-to style, and it treats 
electronic publishing techniques. Most of this 
standard guide is updated and refined (752 p., $25, 
0-226-10390, 82-2832). A reprint of one chapter, 
‘‘Indexes,’’ is a good indexing primer and is 
available separately at $3 (50 p., paper, 0-226- 


; 10391-9). 


Strunk, White—and Plotnik? Macmillan, 
publisher of the classic Strunk and White writer's 
guide The Elements of Style, has published a 
**companion’’ volume, The Elements of Editing: A 
Modern Guide for Editors and Journalists, by 
American Libraries editor Arthur Plotnik. A 
sprightly, practical book based on Plotnik’s 25 
years’ experience as journalist and editor, Ele- 
ments is aimed at all those who edit or are edited. 
Of special note is a chapter promoting better use of 
library resources by journalists. Reviewed in the 
Oct. 1 Booklist, the 156-p. title is $9.50 from 
Macmillan Publishing Co. (0-02-597700-8, 82- 
8031). 
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Material in this section covers technical stan- 
dards for libraries, information science, and relat- 
ed areas of publishing. Standards pertaining to 
performance, service, etc., are covered in other 
appropriate areas of AL. 


New standard for order forms. A 3-by-5- 
inch order form that can be filled out by hand, 
typewriter, or computer line printer was published 
in June as American National Standard Z39.30- 
1982 by the American National Standards Insti- 
tute. Libraries can use the form to order single 
titles of monographs or serials in either print or 
nonprint formats. 

The new standard also provides an alternate 3- 
by-10-inch size for libraries needing larger order 
forms; the large size folds to fit 3-by-5 files. 

Free review copies of the standard are available 
or copies may be purchased for $5 from ANSI, 
1430 Broadway, New York, NY 10018 (ISSN 
0276-0762, 82-8739). 

Subcommittee 36 of the ANSI Z39 committee 
on library, information science, and publishing 
standards formulated the new order standard. 
Subcommittee participants included ALA mem- 
bers Peter J. Jacobs, Professional Media Service 
Corp., Gardena, Calif.; David R. Bender, Special 
Libraries Association; Linda Crismond, Los Ange- 
les PL; Barry Fast, Taylor-Carlisle, Inc., Book- 
sellers; Marvin Scilken, Orange, N.J. Free PL; 
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FRIDAY 


by Robert A. Heinlein 







‘‘Heinlein returns to an earlier 
style of brisk adventure mixed 
with polemic in the saga of 
special courier Friday Jones, an 
‘artificial person’ with en- 
hanced abilities both physical 
and mental. ‘AP’s are shunned 
by most normals, and Friday’s 
continuing search for love con- 
tains moments of genuine pa- 
thos. Heinlein’s recent 
works have female characters 
that are capable, smart, and 
loving, and tough/tender Friday 
is a delight. Highly recom- 
mended.’’ —Library Journal 




















LC: 81-1322] 
ISBN: 0-03-061516-X 





$14.45 
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& FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, NY 10175 


MCGREGOR 


“PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
“Home Office” representative. You correspond 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
you abreast of your subscription needs at all 
times. 


With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 
built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 
vice on both domestic and international titles. 
We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 


Our customers, large and smali, like the prompt 
attention we give them. We think you would too! 
Ask about McGregor’s “Automatic Renewal” 
plan described in our new brochure. Write today 
for your free copy. 























Mount Morris, Illinois 61054 
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and Gloria Terwilliger, Northern Virginia Com- 
munity College, Alexandria. 

Subcommittee T of Z39 is working on a stan- 
dard order form for purchase of multiple titles. 
Peter J. Jacobs chairs the subcommittee. 


Library Trends on standards. The fall 1982 
issue of Library Trends focuses on technical 
standards affecting library and information science 
and related areas of publishing. James E. Rush is 
issue editor. Articles treat such topics as access to 
published standards; a proposed model for an 
integrated set of standards for bibliographic and 
related data; U.S. MARC in theory and practice; 
and organizations that develop library standards. 

$5 for individual issues, $16 per year from 
Journals Dept., University of Illinois Press, 54 E. 
Gregory Dr., Box 5081, Station A, Champaign, 
IL 61820. 


Preservation standards progress. Two 
American National Standards Institute Z39 sub- 
committees are developing standards pertaining to 
the preservation of library materials. Subcommit- 
tee S, chaired by R. Gay Walker, head of the 
Preservation Department at Yale, is nearing com- 
pletion of a draft standard on permanent paper for 
printed library materials. 

Walker told AL the draft is based largely on an 
April 1981 ‘‘Interim Report on Book Paper” by 
the Council on Library Resources Committee on 
Production Guidelines for Book Longevity. Sub- 
committee S has developed definitions, an intro- 
duction, and guidelines to aid publishers using the 
standard. 

The completed draft will go to interested people 
for review, after which balloting by Z39 voting 
members will take place. Walker predicted a final 
standard will be available in 1⁄2 years. After the 
standard is adopted, the Library of Congress will 
note in its cataloging in publication (CIP) data that 
a book is printed on acid-free paper. 

Subcommittee S members include librarians and 
representatives of the paper and publishing indus- 
tries and the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

A draft standard pertaining to environmental 
conditions for storage of paper-based library mate- 
rials is being developed by Z39 subcommittee R, 
chaired by Paul Banks, of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 


TESLA welcomes participation. The Tech- 
nical Standards for Library Automation (TESLA) 
committee of the Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association welcomes participation by 
ALA members interested in standards. Although 
TESLA is not a standards-making group, it devel- 
ops input that eventually reaches such groups, 
according to Paul Lagueux, committee chair. The 
committee currently is working on a project 
involving CRT-related health hazards, and is 
developing a matrix of data elements required for 
various library functions, e.g., circulation and 
acquisitions, in both turnkey and ‘‘homegrown”’ 
automated library systems. 

Lagueux told AL there may be a few openings 
on the committee to be filled at the 1983 ALA 
annual conference in Los Angeles. People interest- 
ed in serving should write to him at the Council on 
Library Resources, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 





Washington, DC 20036, indicating any library 
automation or other technical experience, Lagueux 
emphasized that TESLA business meetings are 
open to the public. The committee also sponsors or 
cosponsors conference programs. 


Z39 standards. A brochure describing stan 
dards developed by the ANSI Z39 committee on 
library, information science, and publishing stan- 
dards is available free from the American National 
Standards Institute, 1430 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10018. The brochure is now being revised; a 
new version updating standards prices will be 
available in the fall. Libraries may purchase 
complete sets of Z39 standards as well as place 
standing orders for all new and revised standards in 
the Z39 series. For more information on ordering, 
write to ANSI. 


== bibliography == 


Appalachian region. The Patrick County, 
Virginia, library/humanities project has published 
The Appalachian Region of Virginia: a guide to 
library materials. Compiled by librarian Dorothy 
F. McCombs, the bibliography includes references 
to 1,060 monographs and many other materials 
dealing with Appalachian studies in general and 
southwest Virginia in particular. 102 p., $5 from 
Mary R. Britt, Box 21, Critz, VA 24082 (81- 
11487). 


Dual-Career Families: a bibliography by Judith 
Leavitt describes some 200 recent items dealing 
with the two-income family. The 46 million 
Americans in that category have unique problems, 
and a guide to the relevant literature is a timely 
research aid. 23 p., $7 from the Council of 
Planning Librarians, 1313 E. 60th St., Merriam 
Center, Chicago, IL 60637. 


Government catalogs. United States Gov- 
ernment Publications Catalogs (SLA Bibliogra- 
phy No. 8) lists the current catalogs of nearly 50 
departments and agencies—a good way to get at 
some new and elusive government items. The 
annotated bibliography was compiled by Steven 
D. Zink, and includes both regular and infrequent 
publications, print and nonprint. 111 p., $9 for 
SLA members, $12 for others, from the Special 
Libraries Association, Order Dept., Box GPC, 
235 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10003 (0- 
87111-285-X, 81-18352). 


Broadcasting bibliography: a guide to the 
literature of radio and television cites over 350 
recent books, periodicals, and newsletters. The 
highly selective list is grouped in broad topics, 
ranging from law to technology, indexed by author 
and title. 58 p., $2 prepaid from the Publications 
Department, National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, 1771 N. St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


Guide to the WPA. Black and white photo- 
graphs illustrate Pickaxe and Pencil: references 
for the study of the WPA, compiled by Marguerite 
D. Bloxom of the Library of Congress. The 87-p. 
bibliography explores, in brief essays, the pro- 
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WPA Writers’ Project, 1937 


grams initiated under the Works Project Adminis- 
tration, and cites recent research as well as first- 
hand accounts. Published by LC, the bibliography 
is $6 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402 (0-8444-0384-9, 81-607135). 


Fellowship. The Bibliographical Society of 
America is sponsoring an annual fellowship pro- 
gram to fund one to two months of bibliographical 
research relating to a book or manuscript. Fellows 
will receive a stipend of up to $600 a month; the 
libraries they use get $5 a day. Apply by Feb. 28, 
1983; the program begins May 1, 1983. Contact 
the BSA Executive Secretary, Box 397, Grand 
Central Station, New York, NY 10163. 


Wealth of ERIC bibliographies. Librarian 
Joseph Gerald Drazan has combed the resources of 
the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) for the more than 3,200 individual bibliog- 


raphies cited in An Annotated Bibliography of 
ERIC Bibliographies, 1966-1980. The 600 subject 
categories range beyond the field of education, and 
order information for obtaining paper or micro- 
fiche copies of the bibliographies is provided. 520 
p., $45 from Greenwood Press, Box 5007, West- 
port, CT 06881 (0-313-22688-1, 82-6151). 


Free while the supply lasts is a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture handbook, Guidelines 


for the Preparation of Bibliographies (March, 


1982, USDA MP 1414). Compiled as a uniform 
editorial guide for the USDA, the 63-page publica- 
tion is organized alphabetically by topic and 
indexed. In most cases, the style reflects the GPO 
Style Manual and AACR 2. One section discusses 
the preparation of bibliographies from machine- 
readable data bases. Send a self-addressed mailing 
label to Educational Resources Staff, National 
Agricultural Library, Beltsville, MD 20705. 


== librarians library == 


The following notes are by Joel Lee, ALA 
Headquarters librarian. 


F. Wilfrid Lancaster’s latest book, Libraries 
and Librarians in an Age of Electronics, repre- 
sents his attempt to ‘‘pull together and present as a 
coherent whole’’ the ideas embodied in his noted 


‘publications on paperless information systems and 


the impact of electronic evolution on libraries and 
the library profession. Lancaster notes some fore- 


job hunting, 


journals, and provides glossarie 


casts about libraries, and makes suggestions about 
the ‘‘deinstitutionalization/reinstitutionalization ”’ 
of the profession of librarianship resulting from the 
long-term effects of technology. He sees these 
developments as beneficial to librarianship in the 
long run. The 229-p., indexed work is $22.50 
(plus $2.10 for postage and handling) from Infor- 
1700 N. Moore St., 
(O-87815-040-4: 82 


mation Resources Press, 
Arlington, VA 22209 
081403). 


Another expansive approach to the profes- 
sion of librarianship is Careers in Information 
edited by Jane F. Spivack. These essays extend 
beyond the traditional library setting into many 
areas of the 
information industry. Spivack explores education 


‘information world,’’ including the 
al issues, and offers guidance on career planning 
and salaries. Appendices identify key 
periodicals, associations, and degree programs 
This 250-p. book is $34.50-cloth, $27.50 paper, 
from Knowledge Industry Publications, 701 West 
chester Ave., White Plains, NY 10604 (0-914236- 
70-9, 0-914236-83-0, paper; 82-7188) 


At last, a guide to the ‘ibrary/information 
periodical literature, where the experts expound 
the researchers report, and perishing may be 
averted by publication. A new directory by No 


man D. Stevens and Nora B. Stevens is titled 


Author's Guide to Journals in Library and Info 


mation Science. It outlines the scope, audience 
editorial policies, and other data for over 200 


, a bibliography 
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At last! A comprehensive introduction to the world of computers, our 





THE AUDIO VISUAL LIBRARY 
OF COMPUTER EDUCATION 


15-part series explores all aspects from micros to mainframes. 


The course level is equally suitable for school, college and university 
students, and trainees in industry, commerce and management. 


Available in Videocassette, Sound/Slide and Sound/Filmstrip, this series 


will provide a stimulating introduction to Computer Education - the 


challenge of the ‘80s. 
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| and subject index. The guide is $19.95 from 


Haworth Press, 28 E. 22d St., New York, NY 
10010 (0-917724-13-5; 80-20964). 


Measuring output. A manual for gathering 
data on public library performance has been 
developed within ALA’s Public Library Associ- 
ation. Output Measures for Public Libraries: A 
Manual of Standardized Procedures contains pro- 
cedures for collecting and reporting on 12 key 
measures, including circulation, attendance, in- 
library use, and a variety of service transactions. 
The workbook supplements A Planning Process 
for Public Libraries, but can also stand alone as a 
guide for library-statistics gathering. The 100-page 
workbook was written by Douglas Zweizig and 


| Eleanor Jo Rodger, and is $8 from the ALA Order 


Dept.. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (0- 
8389-3272-X; 82-1720; orders under $10 should 
be prepaid). 


Library booksales. A working manual has 
been published by the Friends of the Tompkins 
County (N.Y.) Public Library. Book Sale Blue- 
print: Recycle Books for Profit offers guidelines on 
booksales, and shares the successful experiences 
of the Tompkins County Friends in using book- 
sales for library fund raising and publicity. For 
information on the 55-p. manual, write to Friends 
of the Tompkins County Library, 312 N. Cayuga 
St., Ithaca, NY 14850. 


Preserving materials. A new book shows 
librarians and technicians how. Carolyn Clark 


ES ae ey eee 


Morrow’s Conservation Treatment Procedures: A 
Manual of Step-by-Step Procedures for the Main- 
tenance and Repair of Library Materials uses 
photographs to illustrate each step of the repair 
process. Included are definitions, bibliography, 
and guides to equipment and suppliers, as well as 
information on maintenance of all kinds of library 
materials. The 191-p. manual is $18.50 (paper) 
from Libraries Unlimited, P.O. Box 263, Little- 
ton, CO 80160 (0-87287-294-7; 82-181). 


== SCHOO! media = 
eee ear iad A ne ee 
The Film File is a guide to 16 mm educational 
films sold by over 40 U.S. distributors. Each 
listing gives grade level, running time, copyright 
date, and other information (such as whether the 
film is animated, part of a series, or available in 
video cassettes). Films are arranged by subject in 
likely curriculum groupings; a search for a film 
about terrorism led directly to the appropriate 
section, where four topical and seven related films 
were located. 199 p., $23.95 from Media Referral 
Service, Box 3586, Minneapolis, MN 55403. 


Technology newsletter. Far West Laborato- 
ry’s new monthly newsletter, ETC, is aimed at 
media specialists, administrators, and school 
board members concerned about educational appli- 
cations of computer technology. ETC will feature 
case studies, question-and-answer columns, and 
purchasing advice. Subscriptions are $36 for one 


We're Turner 


We're a periodical subscription agency. 


We provide — 
streamlined, 


economical, 


quality 


subscription service. 


Find out how cost-effective we can be. Write or call 
today for a copy of our Service Brochure and catalog. 


The Turner Subscription Agency, Inc. 


235 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10003 
212-254-4454 Cable: SUBTUR Telex: 222266 
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year, $60 for two, from ETC, Subscription Dept., 
Far West Laboratory, 1855 Folsom. St., San 
Francisco, CA 94103. 


Mainstreaming. Media specialists will want 
to note the timely appearance of two resources. _ 
Mainstreaming in the Media Center offers guide- 
lines for assessing current programs and adapting 
them to the needs of handicapped students. 232 p., 
$22.50 prepaid from Oryx Press, 2214 N. Central 
at Encanto, Phoenix, AZ 85004. ... School 
Library Media Services to the Handicapped pro- 
vides ‘ʻa sound understanding of the philosophy 
and practice of education for the handicapped,’ 
and identifies potential sources of funding for 
special programs. 208 p., $25 from Greenwood 
Press, Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881. 


Some 13,000 books and audiovisual materi- 
als are recommended in the 13th edition of The 
Elementary School Library Collection, published 
by Brodart. Author, title, and subject indexes 
allow easy access; appendices highlight materials 
for preschoolers and books for beginning readers. 
1,103 p., $69.95 from The Elementary School 
Library Collection, 1807 Pembroke Rd., Greens- 
boro, NC 27408. 


Canadian journal. School Libraries in Can- 
ada (formerly Moccasin Telegraph) is now offered 
by subscription. A recent issue contained an article 
on ‘‘Bilingualism and the School Library in 
Canada,” and a listing of educators and librarians 
willing to conduct workshops on various topics. 
The journal is published quarterly. Subscriptions 
are $35 Canadian, from the Canadian Library 
Association, 151 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada KIP 5E3. 


== Microcomputing = 


Software notes. Small Systems Software and 
Services Sourcebook is a hefty directory of some 
1,300 packages, arranged by name, seller, cate- 
gory, and the kind of hardware the software will 
run on. The 504-p. volume and a supplement now 
in production are $135 total ($125 prepaid) from J. 
Koolish, Information Sources, Inc., 1807 Glen- 
view Road, Glenview, IL 60025 (82-80913). . . . 
The Freeloader 500 Software Library enables 
libraries to become big lenders of copyable soft- 
ware overnight. The Software Library, $500 from 
the American Software Publishing Co. (1010 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 20037), contains 
more than 2,500 public-domain programs on disk- 
ettes for use on Apple computers. Smaller pack- 
ages are available. . . . IBM personal microcom- 
puters can link with Canada’s fabulous Telidon 
videotex via a $900 program ftom Wayne Taylor, 
Tayson Information Technology, P.O. Box 
30104, Station B, Calgary, Alta., CANADA T2M 
4N7. 


Microcomputers in Libraries, expanded 
presentations from a recent ingtitute, is a basic 
introduction to the technology, its uses, and 
potential. Many illustrations, charts, a glossary, 
bibliography, and index make this one a good bet. 
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A system to help disabled people use Apple ll 


computers is being marketed by Prentke Romich 
Co., 8769 Township Rd. 513, Shreve, OH 44676.. 


Ching-chih Chen and Stacey E. Bressler are the 
editors (Neal-Schuman, 259 p., $22.95, 0- 
918212-61-8, 82-6493). 


The micro revolution in libraries gets a 
boost this month from the New York State Library, 
which will start awarding $100,000 in grants for 
computer awareness and literacy programs in 
public libraries. Libraries competing for the 
LSCA-I money will try to show how their program 
can serve as models for others. State Library 
Commissioner Joseph Shubert stressed an interest 
in programs for adults. 


Computer-education packages. A new 15- 
part series from Prismatron Productions (155 
Buena Vista Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941) is 
called ‘‘The Audio Visual Library of Computer 
Education’’ and comes in sound filmstrips ($65 
each), sound slides ($75), or videocassettes 
($99.50) of about a half hour each. The topics 
range from micros to mainframes and include a 
four-part course on BASIC. For a free 30-day look 
at the slides or filmstrips, write Rodolf V. Fara at 
Prismatron. .. . McGraw-Hill is introducing a 
‘‘Microcomputer Literacy Program for Execu- 
tives, Managers, and Professionals,” which com- 
bines text, nine hours of audio cassettes, and other 
materials for self-teaching. For a 15-day review 
write David Dasenbrock, McGraw-Hill Continu- 
ing Education Center, 3939 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20016. 


Coin-ops and communities. Library systems 
throughout the nation may soon arrange with pay- 
computer-equipment firms to bring public comput- 
ers into communities at a low investment. The 
Onondaga County (N.Y.) Public Library, for 
example, has made such an arrangement with 
Computer Solutions, a Syracuse firm. The library 
provides the space, the vendor supplies the money- 
operated Apple computer equipment, and the users 
pay a nominal,fee for computer/printer time. 

.OCPL Director Bob Kinchen remarked, ‘‘We 
hope ‘CompUtime’ will be the same kind of 
success . . . that made Xerox a household word 
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PRC claims that the Shadow-Vet voice recognition 
system enables severely disabled people to pro- 
gram a computer by voice. 


and allowed thousands of libraries all over the 
country to offer copying services to their patrons. `’ 
. . . Two other firms that offer computer-vending 
equipment are Compuvend Computer Systems, 
5211 Oxford Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19124, and 
Micro Timesharing Co., P.O. Box 4658, Salinas, 
CA 93912. . Libraries starting community 
computer centers may have some stiff competition 
from a commercial outfit called—guess what 
—Community Computer Centers. CCC has 
opened its first center in the firm’s home base, 
Pullman, Wash., and will concentrate on small 
towns and rural areas for its subsequent oper- 
ations. CCC president is educational technologist 
and ALA member Gerald R. Brong. 


The Ph.D. perspective. Doctoral students in 
Drexel’s library school have written eight articles 
for vol. 17, no. 2 of the Drexel Library Quarterly 
under the issue title, /nformation Organizations: 
Management Perspectives for the 80s. $6 from the 
School of Library and Information Science, Drexel 
University, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 


Management education on film and tape. 
The Management Media Directory (Gale, 506 p., 
$85, 0-8103-0170-9, 82-3120) details some 3,500 
resources from more than 230 distributors under 
93 subject headings. 


The Serials Collection: Organization and 
Administration, edited by Nancy Jean Melin is 
the first volume of a Pierian Press series on serials 
management entitled ‘‘Current Issues in Serials 
Management.*’ Fourteen essays treat timely to- 
pics, such as the effect of library-wide automation 
on serials organization; AACR2 and serials re- 
cords; and the impact of automated serials check- 
in on public and technical services. 168 pages, 
$16.95 from Pierian Press, POB 1808, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106 (0-87650-140-4, 82-81133). ‘= 


INVESTMENT ADVICE FOR LIBRARIANS, 
library administrators, 
and education professionals. 
IRA, money market, municipal 
bond and pension information. 


Myra Nadler, Account Executive 
BATEMAN, EICHLER, 
HILL RICHARDS 


incorporated 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
Del Amo Financial Center 
21515 Hawthorne Blvd. 
Torrance, CA 90503 


CALL COLLECT: (213) 540-6565 


ILIO 


LYDELL CREATIONS P.O. BOX 2754 DUS 


A publishing coup! 


Beatrix Potter’s 
Americans: 
Selected Letters 


Edited by Jane Crowell Morse 


During the latter part of her life 
Beatrix Potter wrote numerous let- 
ters to Americans, many of whom 
visited her at Hill Top Farm in 
Sawrey. The letters are enthralling. 
They reveal Potter to be a person 
of high intelligence, with blunt 
opinions and a surprisingly wide 
range of interests. 

The book includes twenty beauti- 
fully printed original watercolor il- 
lustrations, one pencil drawing, and 
one pen-and-ink sketch. 

Only a few of the letters and four 
of the watercolors have been pre- 
viously published. The handsome 
book is an important addition to 
works on Beatrix Potter. 


ISBN-0-87675-282-2 $35.00 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
Dept. A, Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, MA o2116 
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July 1 ANNE Scorr MacLeop became acting 
dean of the University of Maryland/College Park 
College of Library and Information Services, 
where she has been a faculty member since 
1966. She was honored by the university as a 
Distinguished Scholar-Teacher for 1979/80, and 
was 1981/82 coordinator and moderator of the 
Smithsonian Lecture Series on Children’s Litera- 
ture. ... JAMES E. O’DONNELL, formerly with 
UCLA’s Geology-Geophysics Library, is now 
reference/bibliographer for the sciences at Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Tex. ... NANCY DOE 
Mapay, former children’s librarian at New Ulm 
(Minn.) Public Library, is now children’s librar- 
ian at Pikes Peak Library District in Colorado 
Springs. She is an active member of the National 
Association for the Preservation and Perpetuation 
of Storytelling and the Puppeteers of America, 
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Brian Alley Nancy Doe Maday 


and helped organize the Southern Minnesota 
Inter-Library Exchange’s Children’s Round Ta- 
ble. . . . BRIAN ALLEY, former assistant director 
of libraries at Miami University, Ohio, is now 
university librarian and associate dean for library 
instructional services at Sangamon State Univer- 
sity, Springfield, Ill. .. . ANDREW Y. KURODA, 
former field director of the Library of Congress 
Tokyo office, was presented the Japan Library 
Association Special Meritorious Service Award 
on May 21 for his longstanding contribution to 
communication between Japanese and U.S. li- 
braries. Other former American librarians and 





library school professors honored were: SUSAN 
G. AKERS, University of North Carolina library 
school; FRANCES N. CHENEY, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity’s George Peabody Library School; ROBERT 
B. Downs, University of Illinois/Urbana Library; 
NAOMI FUKUDA, University of Michigan’s Asia 
Library; and GEORGIA L. SEALOFF, University of 
Washington library school. . DARRELL L. 
JENKINS, administrative services librarian at 
Southern Illinois University in Carbondale since 
1977, became director of library services Aug. 
16. Jenkins previously served at the New Mexico 
State University Library and is an active member 
of ALA, the American Society for Information 
Science, and the Illinois Library Association. He 
succeeded E. DALE CLUuFF, who is now director 
of library services at Texas Tech University in 
Lubbock. . . . Sept. 1 NATHAN M. SMITH began 
a three-year term as director of the Brigham 
Young University School of Library and Infor- 
mation Sciences, where he had been a faculty 
member. Smith currently represents Utah on 
ALA Council and is a member of several other 
professional organizations. He succeeded 
MAURICE P. MARCHANT, who returned to the 
university's faculty. . . . Last December GEORGE 
H. FADENRECHT retired as professor of librarian- 
ship from Central Washington University, 
Ellensburg, with the rank of professor emeritus. 
. . . MARGARET E. MONROE, professor emeritus 
of the University of Wisconsin/Madison library 
school, recently became the second recipient of 
the Distinguished Alumna of the Year award 
given by SUNY/Albany’s School of Library and 
Information Science Alumni Association. The 
award is given for achievement in library and 
information science and for advancing the status 
of the profession. ... JOE W. Kraus recently 
retired as Illinois State University’s director of 
libraries after 15 years of service. Former Catho- 
lic University of America director of libraries and 
ALA member FRED PETERSON succeeded Kraus 
as ISU’s first university librarian. ... JOSEPH 
JEZUKEWICZ recently became assistant director 
for administrative services at Stanford University 
Libraries. . . . HWA-WEI LEE, director of librar- 
ies at Ohio University, received an Outstanding 
Administrator Award in May. He was honored 


for introducing innovative technologies to the 
libraries, for his grantsmanship abilities, and for 
being instrumental in the library’s recent partici- 
pation in international internship programs. “= 
LAWRENCE E. LEONARD, former chief of the U.S 
Department of Transportation Library Technical 
Processing Branch, has become library director. 
He succeeded LUCILE E. BEAVER, who retired in 
February. . . . BART KANE was recently named 
State librarian of Hawaii's Office of Library 
Services where he has worked for the past 10 
years on federal programs for public libraries. 
Kane previously served as head of the Lanai 
(Hawaii) Community-School Library. . . . BETTY 
JANE HIGHFIELD retired as director of the North 
Park College Library, Chicago, in June. She was 
succeeded by DoroTHY-ELLEN Gross, former 
director of the Barat College Library, Lake 
Forest, Ill. . . . TIMOTHY VITALE became paper 
conservator at the Library of Congress Preserva- 
tion Services Division May 17. He is the 1982 
program chair of the American Institute for 
Conservation Book and Paper Specialty Group. 


Deaths 


WILLIAM DosITE POSTEL, medical historian of 
Tulane School of Medicine, New Orleans, since 
1974 and librarian emeritus since 1980, died 
June 4. A past president of both the Louisiana 
Library Association and the Medical Library 
Association, he was Tulane’s librarian and pro- 
fessor of medical bibliography from 1959 to 
1974, and served at Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, Shreveport, from 1937 to 
1959 in the same capacity. He received the 
Louisiana Library Association’s Culver Award 
for distinguished service to Louisiana librarian- 
ship and the Medical Library Association’s 
Noyes Award. . . . NANON H. JONES, administra- 
tor in the King County (Wash.) Library System, 
died March 22 after 24 years of service. She 
served as the Washington Library Association 
representative to the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Executive Board from 1979 to 1981. 
A Nanon H. Jones Memorial Fund Benefit has 
been established. O 





We have the Filing System You Need 


Choose the microfiche filing system that best suits your needs from Highsmith’s wide 
selection of trays, files and cabinets. Desk top units come in a variety of styles, colors, 
and accent features to blend smoothly into your filing system. Or for large capacity 
storage of fiche select one of Highsmith’'s floor cabinets. 


Our full selection of microform furniture, readers, jackets and labeling systems makes 
Highsmith's catalog the best place to fill all your microform needs. 

Microform equipment and storage units are just part of the thousands of products found 
in the new Highsmith Library and Audiovisual Equipment and Supplies catalog. Write for 


a free copy to: 


Highsmith 


Mail to: Catalog 24, The Highsmith Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 800 AM9, Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 


Name 
Title 

Address 
City 
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Zip 
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Be a patron's saint 
with a little help from Dialog. 








oe 
Be knowing and wise. . . price options. There’s no required financial 
Dialog is the world’s biggest information commitment. No minimum charge. It’s equally 
retrieval system. So you can give your patrons affordable for small and large users. And a 
instant access to the worldwide resources of number of discount options are available. 
more than 130 databases covering virtually Bring the benefits of Dialog to your library. 
any topic, including business, technology, You may find your patrons looking up to you 
psychology, education, medicine, chemistry, In a new way. . . 
humanities and current affairs. For more information, contact Dialog 

Information Services, Dept. 20, 3460 Hillview 

. .. and economical. Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. Call toll-free (800) 
Dialog offers the easiest and most flexible 227-1927. In California, call (800) 982-5838. 


SlLockheed Dialog 


íí World Book is far and 
away the first choice 


of professionals who deal 


with knowledge and intormation 
day in and day out.”” 
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Newest Edition of 
Encyclopedia Buying Guide 


...by Kenneth Kister 
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Number One...in more ways than one 


According to the Encyclopedia Buying Guide, inde- 
poa surveys of United States and Canadian public 
ibrarians indicate a strong preference for World Book. 


The Guide also reports that a study conducted by the 
Information Center of the Chicago Public Library 
shows: 


“World Book was at the top of the (Information 
Center’s) list of the most heavily used reference 
sources.” 


After a close and comparative evaluation of 36 ency- 
clopedias, the Encyclopedia Buying Guide gives Wor d 
Book nine EXCELLENT ratings, compared with six, 
three, one and one for its principal competitors. World 
Book is deemed EXCELLENT in the categories of 
Scope, Authority, Reliability, Recency, anoni 
Clarity, Accessibility, Graphics, and Physical Format. 
And it is also rated reasonable in terms of cost. The 
Guide concludes: 


sk “World Book is, page for page, the best encyclope- 
dia on the market today.” 


First with librarians because it’s first in library usage. 


X 


First with people everywhere from early grade school 
level through high school and beyond, as it continues to 
be the number-one selling encyclopedia in the world. 


When considering encyclopedias for your library, 
think of World Book first. 


Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 
third edition. R.R. Bowker. © 1981 Xerox Corp. 
Above quotations from Pages 353-4. 
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WORLD BOOK, INC. 


a Scott Fetzer company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza , 
Chicago, IL 60654 
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47th Edition 


Edited by Denise Akey. The 1983 edition of the 
No. 1 guide to sources for current facts, figures, 
information. ISSN 0071-0202. L.C. 76-46129. 
Published August 1982. 


Vol. 4, National Organizations of the US. The 
basic volume provides over 16,500 detailed 
entries for active organizations, arranged in 17 
broad subject areas. Alphabetical and Key- 
word Index. 1,750pp. in 2 parts. ISBN 0-8103- 
0147-4. $150.00/set. (Available on Standing 
Order) 


Vol. 2, Geographic & Executive Indexes. Listings 
in both indexes give organization name, chief 
executive, address, phone number, and entry 
number in Volume 1. 1,000 pp. ISBN 0-8103- 
0148-2. $135.00. (Available on Standing Order) 


Vol. 3, New Associations & Projects. An Inter- 
edition, cumulatively indexed supplement that 
reports on new groups concerned with the 
latest problems and ideas. ISBN 0-8103-0130-X. 
Subscription, $150.00. (Available on Standing 
Order) 


In Prep.: Vol. 4, International Organizations. 
Three-issue subscription, $95.00. Vol. 5, Asso- 
ciation Research Centers and Programs. Three- 
issue subscription, $150.00. 





46,500 CONTACTS 
Enable You fo: 


e Locate Sources . 
of New Business 


e Get Up-to-Date 
Facts about 
Thousands of 
Subjects 


e Compile Hard-fo- 
Find Product 
Information 


e Contact 
Thousands of 
People and 
Organizations 








Eama5%d tby placing a Standing 
Order for an of these titles. Deduct an 
additional 5% for payment with order, 
and Gale pays postage. All books are 
sent on 90-day approval. 


Customers outside the U.S. & Canada, 
pioa add ve to prices shown. 


Related Titles: 


World Guide to Scientific Associations. 3rd ed. 
Ed. by Michael Zils and Willi Gorzny. The new 
edition (1982) is completely revised and ex- 
panded to over 18,000 entries on national and 
international associations and societies in 
science, technology, and the arts. Entries in 
the main section are arranged alphabetically 
under the more than 130 countries represented 
and contain names and addresses, telephone 
and telex numbers, executive names, and 
number of members. 619 pp. K.G. Saur, 1982. 
Dist. exclusively by Gale in the western hem- 
isohere. $150.00. (Available on Standing Order) 


World Guide to Trade Associations. 2nd ed. 
Comp. by Michael Zils. The first edition since 
1973, this 1980 edition lists over 46,000 trade 
associations in all parts of the world. Entries are 
arranged by country under 604 trade cate- 
gories, from Abrasives to Zinc. 845 pp. K.G. Saur, 
1980. Distr. exclusively by Gale in the western 
hemisphere. $180.00. (Available on Standing 
Order) 
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Arthur Plotnik, editor o D o 
Susan E. Brandehoff, managing editor a AN) > nl C al N) | re nl AS 
Lois R. Pearson, associate editor 


Edith McCormick, assistant managing editor 
Beverly Goldberg, LEADS editor 





=<" 

Advisory Committee: Betty K. Gubert, Robert T. 

Jordan, Denise P. Kaplan, pe Pelletiere, Thomas W. Vol. 1 3, No. 10 November 1982 

agesas, Carole K. Silver, and James Thompson, 

cnair. 
Advertising—Marketing Manager, Danea Rush: 612 News/James Shinn gets maximum 20 years for transporting stolen 

Advertising Promotion Manager; Wendy Morrison; Ad- ; 3 t 

vertising Traffic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. books. A blue-ribbon panel advises Secretary of Agriculture to beef 
Advertising Representatives—East_and up the National Agricultural Library. 


Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 Ever- 
green PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201-673- 


3950. Midwest: The Benson Co., 1411 Peterson : . 
Ave., Park Ridge, IL 60068, 312-692-4695. 616 Reader Forum/The first wave of commentary refuting Tom 


West: R. W. Walker Co., 2716 Ocean Pk. Blvd., ’ iti TET . 
O Eaa Monica, CA boags, O1GAER: Ballard’s critique of public library unions. 


American Libraries is the official bulletin of | 622 Cutting Edge/with INMAGIC, University of Washington library 


the American Library Association. Authors’ 


opinions are to be regarded as their own. Edito- students design their own databases. 

rial content of departments and features, unless 

otherwise noted, is the responsibility of the 

E Pao American rarioa ane aot to 623 Winners/“101-Uses-for-a-Dead-Catalog Contest.” AL staff 


be construed as official ALA policy. : wh 
bestows 22 unique awards for creativity. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not constitute 
an endorsement by ALA. 


Published monthly except bimonthly July- 
August by the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 60611. USPS 002460. 
ISSN 0002-9769. 2nd-class postage paid at 
Chicago, Ill. and additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price is included in membership 
dues. Available on paid subscription to libraries 
at $30 per year, U.S., Canada, Spain and PUAS 
countries. Other foreign, $40 per year. Rates for 
foreign subscriptions mailed by air are available 
from the editor. Single issues, $3. 


This publication is indexed in Education Index, 
Information Science Abstracts, Library Literature, 
Library & Information Science Abstracts, Magazine 
Index (citations also available on DIALOG), and 
other specialized indexes. Microfilm editions avail- 
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able from University Microfilms International, Box ke 
1346, Ann Arbor, MI 48106; microfiche editions | 
kem Mioto map ov, pon & popop! aig Napaa | 
., Wooster, . O.P. numbers from f 
Johnson Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. Sci-tech maga James Shinn 101 Uses D 
Ramarehip IMALA i open to any individual 3 1 
or organiz i i ica- s i : tali ” : i 
tion, write Membership Services, Amerinen Li 628 Magazines/‘sci-Tech magazines for nonspecialists,” by Lydia F. i 
nan Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, Knight. An annotated acquisitions guide. l 
Hotline: For membership/subscription/order nge , f : | 
problems, call 312 944-2117. 643 Predictors/How to win election to ALA Council,” by Maurice P. t 
Manuscripts should be typed, double- Marchant and Nathan M. Smith. Survey indicates characteristics of | 
spaced, and sent with stamped, self-addressed ‘ i 
return envelope to The Editor. Guidelines are winners and losers. 
available on request; please include return 
postage (for less than one ounce). - Sie ; 
| 648 Donors/Contributors to ALA's building project, the 50 E. Huron 
Current Officers: President—Carol Nemeyer, Library i 
of Congress, Washington, DC 20540. Vice President Fund, are listed on pages 648, 649, and 650. 
—Brooke E. Sheldon, Texas Woman's University 
School of Library Science, Denton, TX 76204. Trea- 
surer— Herbert Biblo, Long Island Library Resources 653 ALA/ Nominating Committee selects E.J. Josey and Ella Gaines 


Council, Box 31, Bellport, NY 11713. Executive Direc- t ; : 5 
tor—Robert Wedgeworth. Yates as candidates for 1983—84 vice-president/president-elect:; 


Headquarters Staff j j 
Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. also names Council candidates. 
312 944-6780. Executive Director, ae ald 
+a lM st gern) ane, Al 657 Who We Are/“Meet Charles Hildreth, metaphysician of online 
Services, Robert Nelson, Manager. public access catalogs ” iO J. 
, Fi B i 
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Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 





N.E., Suite 101, Box 54, Washington, DC . ey d oi 
20002. 202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 619 Action Exchange 645 Youthreach E Ca o 
LT Ed 
Change of Address: Piease enclose recent .g» . a - . | 
malling label or facsimile to Membership Records. 633 LEADS classifieds 646 Library Life \ <. re % 4 
ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Allow a ea. f 
minimum of six weeks for paste oly 636 Datebook 658 The Source on A 
Copyright © 1982 by the American Library iT’ ’ 
Association. P i faith es 
aara in Fie ouaa subject to Copyriht by Cover. What to do with the obsolete card catalog? “Put it in a miniature golf | 
ALA may be photocopied for the noncommercial course,’ suggested the staff of the Health Science Library, St. Luke’s Methodist Hos- | 
purpose of educational or scientific advancement. : : ʻi f 
pital, Cedar Rapids, lowa. The staff thus became one of the lucky “101-Uses-Con- 

Postmaster: Please send noti f undeli - igus . : ? a 
ble copies on Form 3579 to Membership Records, test’ winners—lucky if the triumph can be kept quiet. Other winners, pp. 623—627. | 
ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Cover drawing by illustrator Jim Carson of Cambridge, Mass. f 
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Programs from the = 
1982 ALA Annual Conference E 


Now available in audio cassettes 


Listed are those programs of the 1982 Annual Conference of the American Library Association selected for tape re- 
cording and sale in audiocassette form. Programs are identified by order number, program title or i ti and 
sponsoring unit(s), and the number of cassettes on which the proceedings are captured. 

1982 is the eleventh year in which cassette recordings of Conference programs have been offered to serve the 
professional needs of those librarians who were unable to attend the Conference or who wish to share the program 








ALA 82/010 1 cassette 


Pee, Are Libraries Fair? Pre-Selection Censorship 
_ in a Time of Resurgent Conservation 


Nar! YASD/IFC, ALTA/IFC, IFRT 





a: ALA 82/021-022 2 cassettes 
President’s Program 


ALA 82/031-032 2 cassettes 


i, Growing in Hard Ground: Fiscal 
— Responsibility and Change 
eS AASL 


N BS ALA 82/041-042 2 cassettes 

= Collection Management Decisions in a 
= Resource Sharing Environment 
d 


ACRL, RTSD 


ALA 82/050 1 cassette 
| Managing the News 
Per IFRT 





ALA 82/060 1 cassette 

if | Don’t Like It, You Don’t Need It: 
Personal Values in the Selection Process 
"IFC, PLA 
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ALA 82/071-072-073-074 4 cassettes 
Four Centuries of Genealogy 
RASD 





ALA 82/081-082 2 cassettes 

Planning for Austerity-The Dilemma of the 
City Library 

PLA, ULC 
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ALA 82/111-112 2 cassettes 
Just What Does a Librarian Do? 
OLPR 





ALA 82/121-122 2 cassettes 
Research Forum lI, Costs of Library Functions 
LRAT 








a) ALA 82/131-132 2 cassettes 

w Research & Reality: Library Services to 
AR Rural Populations 

r PLA, SMLS 





ALA 82/141-142 2 cassettes 
Help! Libraries & the Hard of Hearing 
ASCLA, RASD 





ALA 82/151-152 2 cassettes 


ASCLA President’s Program: Developing 
Public Information Policies: Who, When, How? 





ALA 82/161-162 2 cassettes 
Opening General Session 





ALA 82/170 5 cassettes 


RESEARCH BY & FOR LIBRARIANS: 
THE NEEDS, THE METHODS, 
THE OPPORTUNITIES 


RSTD 


ALA 82/180 1 cassette 
Cataloguing & Classification Section 


ALA 82/200 1 cassette 
Reproduction of Library Materials Section 


ALA 82/210 1 cassette 
Resources Section 


ALA 82/220 1 cassette 
Serial Section 


ALA 82/230 1 cassette 
Conclusion: Research by & for Librarians: 
The Needs,The Methods, The Opportunities 


RTSD 


ALA 82/251-252 2 cassettes 
AASL Forum for Research 
AASL 


ALA 82/261-262 2 cassettes 
Volunteers: Community Involvement 
PLA SMLS/ALTA 


ALA 82/271-272 2 cassettes 

Collecting & Using Circulation Data for 
Management Decisions 

LAMA, RTSD 





ALA 82/280 1 cassette 
"20/20" Vision 
ASCLA, RASD 


ALA 82/291-292 2 cassettes 


New Technologies, New Codes, 
New Networks: I.L.L., A New Game 


RASD, ASCLA 


contents with their colleagues or students. ! 





ALA 82/300 1 cassette 
ALSC President's Program 


ALA 82/310 1 cassette 
Allie Beth Martin Brunch: Daniel Yergin 
PLA/BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


ALA 82/321-322 2 cassettes _ 


Fiscal Challenge: The Teom College 
Response 
ACRL 


ALA 82/331-332 2 cassettes | 
Serving One Community 
ASCLA, PLA/CIS, OLOS 


ALA 82/340 1 cassette 


Outreach Initiatives & the ai Services 
Budget Cuts 


OLOS, RASD 





ALA 82/351-352 2 cassettes 
Friends of Libraries in Support of Special 
Collections 
ACRL 


ALA 82/371-372 2 cassettes 

Living Together Harmoniously: Library & 

Friends 

LAMA PRS FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
| 





ALA 82/381-382 2 cassettes | 
Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams: Needed 
Reference Works | 
RSBRC ) 


| 





ALA 82/391-392 2 cassettes 


Bibliographic Instruction & the Theory of 
Information Sources 


ACRS | 





ALA 82/401-402 2 cassettes 

Special Collections in the School Library: 
To Collect, To Use, To Store, To Sell 

AASL 
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ALA 82/411-412-413 3 cassettes 

The Multilingual Library: KROG: Serving, 
Sharing 
RASD, PLA, SRRT 


ALA 82/420 1 cassette 
ALSC/YASD/PLA Research Forum 


ALA 82/751-752 2 cassettes 
Standard Network Interconnection: 
Progress and Prospects 
LITA/TESLA 


PUBLIC AWARENESS: IS YOUR LIBRARY’S 
IMAGE WHAT IT COULD BE? 
LAMA, CSS 


ALA 82/431 1 cassette 
Group 1—School Libraries/Media Centers 


ALA 82/432 1 cassette 
Group 2—Academic Libraries 


“ALA 82/433 1 cassette 
Group 4—Multi-Type Libraries, Federated 
Systems & State Agencies 


ALA 82/434 1 cassette 
Public Libraries 


ALA 82/441-442-443 3 cassettes 
Beyond Automated Circulation: Linking with 
Other Library Functions 


LAMA, CSS 





ALA 82/451-452 2 cassettes 

Building Libraries for Bibliographic 
Instruction & User Accessibility 
LAMA BES 





ALA 82/481-482 2 cassettes 
Theft in Libraries 
ACRL, RBMS, RTSD 





ALA 82/501-502 2 cassettes 
Youth Participation in Library Decision Making 
YASD 





ALA 82/510 1 cassette 

Management for Survival: Key Issues in 
Reference Services 

RASD 





ALA 82/521-522 2 cassettes 
State Libraries-A Futurist View 
ASCLA 





ALA 82/531-532 2 cassettes 
Maximum Benefits from Minimum Statistics 
LAMA 





ALA 82/540 1 cassette 

Miss Manners: Practically Perfect in 
Every Way 

USA/LAMA PRS 


ALA 82/551-552 2 cassettes 

Use of Non-Print Resources for 
Scholarly Inquiry 

ACRL, LRAT, RTSD 








ALA 82/561-562 2 cassettes 


Research Forum, User Studies-A Variety of 
Applications 


LRRT 





ALA 82/581-582 2 cassettes 
Trash in the Library 
RASD 





ALA 82/591-592-593 3 cassettes 


Fiscal Challenges & Responses to 
Higher Education 


ACRL 





ALA 82/601-602-603 3 cassettes 


Funding Strategies for Serving Multilingual 
Communities 


PLA 





ALA 82/611-612 2 cassettes 

Creative Financing: Money Options for 
Major Capital Projects 

LAMA LOMS 





ALA 82/621-622-623 3 cassettes 


Physical Quality of the Books Libraries Buy: 
Problems & Selections 


RTSD 





ALA 82/631-632 2 cassettes 


Membership Meeting I: Robert Wedgeworth 
Report 





ALA 82/641-642 2 cassettes 


Growing in Hard Ground: Cultivating Your 
Own Turf 
AASL 
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Ordering Information 


C E e 


Price $10.95 per cassette, postpaid 


NOTE: Many programs are contained on more than one cassette. For example, ALA 
82/321-322 is made up of two cassettes. The price of this program is $21.90 (two times 


the single-cassette price of $10.95). 


Discounts: 


*ALA membership discounts are given in addition to these discounts. Include member- 


ship number when ordering. 


IMPORTANT: PLEASE ORDER PROGRAMS BY BOTH TITLE AND CODE NUMBER. 


Order Department 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 


E OEA 10% off* 
SA E E 20% off* 
eres A 30% off* 
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ALA 82/651-652 2 cassettes 
Skills for Library Planning 
LAMA LOMS 
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ALA 82/661-662 2 cassettes 


Publishing in Library Journals: Policies & 
Principles, Pointers & Pitfalls 
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ALA 82/670 1 cassette 


Women in Library History: Liberating 
Our Past 
LHRT 
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ALA 82/691-692-693 3 cassettes 
Computers! Libraries! Learning! 
LIRT 
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ALA 82/700 1 cassette 


Giving Job Seekers the Business Using 
Business Reference Sources to Assist 
Job Seekers 


RASD, PLA AEPS 
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ALA 82/710 1 cassette 

You Can’t Beat the System; Stretching Dollars 
Through System Membership 

PLA 





ALA 82/730 1 cassette 
Commemorative Stamp Program 
ALA 82/740 1 cassette 

Carol Neymeyer’s Inaugural Address 
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Shinn gets 20 years 









in rare book theft case 


In a federal district court in Philadelphia 
Oct. 12, Judge Daniel H. Huyett, 3rd, 
sentenced James R. Shinn of St. Louis to 20 
years in prison for transporting stolen books 
across state lines. 

The notorious 45-year-old rare book ex- 
pert had pleaded guilty July 20 to the 
separate charges of shipping and receiving 
stolen goods interstate. Huyett sentenced 
Shinn to 10 years on each count, and speci- 
fied the terms must be served consecutively. 

In handing down the maximum sentence, 
Huyett cited Shinn’s ‘‘long criminal re- 
cord.’’ The judge declared that “‘stealing 
books from college and university libraries is 
an egregious act—it is reprehensible! ...Our 
libraries are repositories of knowledge and 
need to be protected.” 

The tall, heavy-set Shinn was arrested in 
Ohio April 25, 1981, after Oberlin College 
librarians spotted him behaving suspiciously 
(AL, June 1981, p. 303). In his car and motel 
room, Oberlin police found 73 rare books 
from four institutions along with theft tools. 
Oberlin College Library Director William 
Moffett alerted his colleagues across the 
country. 

The following June, Shinn jumped bail. 





Rising to the cause 

Nancy Maier, assistant director of the Balti- 
more County Public Library in Towson, Md., 
makes her ascent in a hot-air-balloon race to 
raise funds for the county’s Human Develop- 
ment Agency. Maier met her 12%-mile flight 
goal, thus producing $1,000 in pledges made 
by her colleagues. 


mam | : . - 





He resurfaced in the Muhlenberg College 
Library in Allentown, Pa., in December. 
Director Pat Sacks and her staff were pre- 
pared; they notified the FBI and Shinn was 
captured. Again, his motel room was filled 
with old books and ingenious tools. The 
suspected book thief was imprisoned in 
Philadelphia. 

Acting on a tip four weeks later, FBI 
agents recovered 16 footlockers and several 
suitcases filled with 480 rare and valuable 
books, which Shinn had shipped from Ur- 
bana, Ill., to Pennsylvania in September 
1981. Sacks and her staff from Muhlenberg 
and Cedar Crest Colleges helped the FBI 
identify the works and distribute claim 
forms. Marks on about half the materials 
indicate they are owned by 30 college, 
university, and seminary libraries from 
Princeton to UCLA. 

Charges against Shinn are still pending in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California. At 
Oberlin, Moffett continues to welcome any 
data on Shinn to add to his information 
clearinghouse. 

‘‘The Shinn affair has made librarians 
more aware of our vulnerability to theft,” 
Moffett told AL, ‘‘but we still have no 
mechanisms for dealing with the problem. `’ 


Report says beef up 
National Agricultural Library 


As the National Library of Medicine and 
the Library of Congress have expanded 
dynamically in the last few years, the Nation- 
al Agricultural Library in Beltsville, Md., 
has been weakened by policy changes and 
reorganizations. According to a recent report 
by a ‘‘blue-ribbon’’ panel of experts, patrons 
complained of inadequate services, staff 
members decried lack of Department of 
Agriculture support, and the library commu- 
nity feared the third national library was 
sliding downhill fast. 

Last year its director, Richard A. Farley, 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint 
the blue-ribbon panel of outsiders to study 
NAL’s needs and problems. The Interagency 
Panel on the NAL met for the first time Feb. 
26; on Aug. 12 it published the Assessment of 
the National Agricultural Library — Final Re- 
port to the Secretary. 

Chair Ray Kline, deputy director of the 
General Services Administration, supervised 
a hard-hitting investigation of NAL’s objec- 
tives, user needs, products, management, 
and organization. His 12-member panel of 
experts included Toni Carbo Bearman of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science, Joseph Caponio of the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, Martin 
Cummings of the National Library of Medi- 
cine, Joseph Howard of the Library of Con- 
gress, and Robert Warner, U.S. Archivist. 


= 





Proposed mission statament 

Their report proposes that NAL bę 
strengthened in order to serve as the nation’s 
chief information resource for agricultural 
and allied sciences. These include food, 
nutrition, renewable natural resources, for- 
estry, physical and social sciences, agricul- 
ture, home economics, rural community wel- 
fare and development, youth development, 
domestic and export marketing, and energy. 

The National Agricultural Library should 
coordinate a national network of public and 
private agricultural libraries and information 
centers, including land grant and state col- 
leges and universities and other public and 
private organizations, the panel maintains. 

To serve its national mission as supported 
by Congress and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, NAL must be greatly improved. In the 
report’s executive summary, the panel lists 
18 specific recommendations, including: 

@ increase the NAL staff by 50 positions. 

@ obtain supplemental funds of some $3 
million over a two-year period. 

@ obtain additional resources to develop a 
national information network and improve 
the use of NAL technology. 

@ increase user fees as service improves. 

@ strengthen the collection with more spe- 
cialized subject and foreign materials. 

@ extend hours of service. 

@ improve the AGRICOLA database and 
provide a thesaurus. 

Kline personally déliverdd the 35-page 
USDA document with 15 appendices to 
Secretary of Agriculture John Block. The 
secretary has expressed interest in informa- 
tion resources, a member of the panel report- 
ed. ‘‘We hope things are going to happen.’ 


ALA Councilor Jenkins 
to join N.Y. Assembly 


‘‘My profession is responsible for my 
being New York State Assemblywoman- 
elect,” librarian Cynthia E. Jenkins said 
after winning a Democratic primary in New 
York City Sept. 23. Since her Southeast 
Queens district is predominantly Democrat- 
ic, she expects no opposition in November. 

Jenkins, who was elected to ALA Council 
last year, plans to take a leave of absence 
from the Queens Borough Public Library, 
but not from ALA or her professional inter- 
ests. “ʻI hope I’ve started on a new career,’ 
she told AL. “I can be more helpful to 
libraries and people in the New York Assem- 
bly than I can here as head of the Rochdale 
Village Branch, but Pll always be a 
librarian.”’ 

A graduate of the University of Louisville, 
Jenkins earned her MS at Pratt Institute and 
has worked at the Brooklyn Public Library. 
Since 1962 she has held a number of posi- — 
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tions in the Queens Borough Public Library 
of Jamaica. 

“I’ve worked as children’s librarian and 
branch librarian in assembly districts all over 
Queens—that’s how my name became a 
household word. I’m a community activist. 
When I entered politics 12 years ago I had no 
recognition problem. Being good at 
research has helped too. I could pull things 
off the reference shelves to find facts and 
figures quickly. 

‘‘My major accomplishment was the re- 
districting of Queens. When the 1980 census 
came to my desk at the library I saw that 
blacks were woefully under-represented in 
Southeast Queens, which is 80 percent black. 
As a district leader, I decided to do some- 
thing about it. ... 

‘‘Some of my Young Democrats are good 
technicians, and with the help of a senior 
citizen and our library materials, we redrew 
our district lines so that there are more black 
electables. They say you can’t beat city hall, 
but we did. We got a federal court to back us 
up, and they ended up redrawing New York 
Stites 

‘‘That made people look at me differently. 
Reporters wondered about my being a librar- 
ian. ‘What’s a librarian?’ I would ask them. 
‘A person who meets the public—a people 
person.’ I wanted every reporter to give 
libraries a good plug.” 

Jenkins begins her two-year term in Alba- 
ny in January. She hopes to be assigned to 
the assembly library committee. But her final 
words to AL were, ‘‘See you in San Anto- 
nio!’ —L.R.P. 


Observers say Congress 
favors libraries over Reagan 


Before going home to campaign for reelec- 
tion, members of the 97th Congress clearly 
indicated they reject President Reagan’s pro- 
posals to eliminate federal library programs. 
‘“‘For libraries,’’ one Washington observer 
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said, ‘‘things ended on an upbeat note.” 

Congress approved a continuing resolution 
funding library programs at FY 1982 levels 
through Dec. 17. At its lame-duck session 
beginning Nov. 23, it will probably extend 
those appropriations through FY 1983, ac- 
cording to the ALA Washington Newsletter 
of Oct. 6. 

The continuing resolution also appropriat- 
ed $215,170,000 for the Library of Congress 
for the entire fiscal year. The sum was $8.5 
million less than LC requested, but exactly 
that amount above the FY 1982 budget. After 
Senators expressed concern over the deterio- 
ration of LC’s collection, Congress provided 
$350,000 for the library’s mass deacidifica- 
tion program. 

In the legislation still hanging fire, library 
observers noted other hopeful signs. Both the 
House and Senate favor increasing the bud- 
get of the National Archives and Reference 
Service and its National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission grant pro- 
grams. A Senate report warned against any 
further attempt by the General Services 
Administration to cut NARS staffing. 


The “Apple bill” 

The House voted for a three-year exten- 
sion of the Medical Library Assistance Act, 
authorizing increased appropriations. The 
House also passed the Computer Equipment 
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| it p thing you need to get your books circulating 
quickly. With the custom pre-printed circulation card, book pocket 
and spine label supplied, your work is cut to a minimum at a minimum 
price. Call toll free today for more information, prices and a sample kit, 


CALL 1-800-328-2923 


CATALOG CARD CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
E P.O. Box 1255, Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 


Contribution Act (the ‘‘Apple’’ bill), which 
provides tax deductions to firms donating 
new computers to elementary and secondary 
schools for educating students in 1983. Sen. 
John Danforth (R-Mo.) wants to add libraries 
and museums as donees. The Senate Finance 
Committee approved a bill restoring a fair- 
market tax deduction to creators who give 
their manuscripts to institutions, including 
libraries. 

In addition, forecasters predict that a new 
national defense act promoting learning— 
and libraries—may evolve in the next few 
years. Congressional hearings have exposed 
a fear the United States is falling behind in 
math, science, and technical education. 


Stone battles latest threat to 
librarian status, pay equity 


ALA’s concurrent efforts to raise librarian 
salaries and improve job status were joined in 
Immediate Past President Elizabeth Stone’s 
testimony before a Congressional subcom- 
mittee panel Sept. 30. At the hearing on Pay 
Equity for Women, she argued for both 
comparable pay and professional federal 
Classification and qualification standards 
with such passion that Rep. Patricia 


Schroeder (D-Colo.) responded, ‘‘Hang in! 
Fight on!’ 


(cont. on p. 614) 
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Automated 
Circulation 
Control 
Systems 


This 1982 survey by Richard 
W. Boss and Judy McQueen 
focuses on turnkey systems 
—those that include all 
hardware, software, installa- 
tion, training, and ongoing 
support in a single package. 
Background material in- 
cludes interesting observa- 
tions on the economics of 
automation and discussion 
of major issues to be consid- 
ered before purchasing a 
new system. 

Major turnkey vendors 
and their products are 
evaluated, as are several 
software package systems. 
Glossary of terms included. 
Only in 
Library Technology Reports* 
a unique bimonthly provid- 
ing critical evaluations of 
products and services used 
in libraries, media centers, 
and other educational in- 
stitutions. 


*March/April 1982 $40.00 


Annual subscription 
(6issues) $145.00 
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In the News 


The testimony was Stone’s first before a 
Congressional group. 

The pay equity hearings held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sept 16, 21, and 30 were spon- 
sored by Reps. Schroeder, Geraldine Ferraro 
(D-N.Y.), and Mary Rose Oakar, (D-Ohio), 
subcommittee chairs of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. On the 
wall of the room, half a dozen charts showed 
examples of sex discrimination in employ- 
ment. A San Jose, Calif., chart compared the 
female-dominated position of Librarian | 
with the male-dominated position of Street- 
Sweeper Operator: The monthly salary of the 
librarian was $750, the street sweeper, $758. 
The job evaluation points were 288 and 124, 
respectively. 

At the first hearing, Sen. Edward Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) blasted President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic program as a ‘‘scorched earth policy’’ 
that especially harms women. Sen. Gary 
Hart (D-Colo.) declared, ‘‘There can be no 
economic equality for women without the 
principle of equal pay for work of compara- 
ble worth.”’ 


OPM vs. ALA 

At the final hearing, Rep. Schroeder asked 
Donald Devine, director of the federal Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM) how his 
office could eliminate sexual bias in job 
standards. Devine replied, ‘‘We must open 
up the standards development process to a 
greater number of interested groups.”’ The 
final touchstone for setting “‘worth’’ is the 
market, the OPM director maintained. **For 
us in federal government, we must follow the 
private sector.” 

Devine said he did not believe the revised 
standards for librarian positions would 
downgrade the jobs, as ALA fears. In his 
opinion, the major barrier to women’s job 
entry is the ‘‘credentialing’’ demanded by 
professional organizations. These groups, he 
charged, seek to certify occupations to re- 
strict entry, limit supply, and thus increase 
the pay of those already certified. 

Betty Stone refuted the OPM director. 
ALA and other library groups had repeatedly 
offered to work with OPM in developing the 
standards, she recalled, but their offers were 
repeatedly ignored. She claimed that the 
proposed standards perpetuate past sexual 
discrimination. 

ALA does not ask for artificial restrictive 
barriers, but insists that academic credentials 
in the predominantly female position of 
librarian be valued exactly as those in 
predominantly male positions, Stone 
emphasized. 

The proposed standards reduce the entry 
grade for federal librarians from the present 
GS-9 to GS-7 and eliminate the MLS re- 
quirement, while recently published stan- 
dards for auditors with master’s degrees list 
the entry level at GS-9. 

Pat Berger, president-elect of the Federal 
Librarians Round Table and a member of 
both the ALA and the Federal Library Com- 
mittee groups monitoring the standards, told 





the panel that no federal librarian was ever 
contacted for input while the standards were 
being developed. | 


Restricted reading sessions 

After ALA sent a 95-page response to the 
OPM proposals in April, Stone requested a 
60-day public review of the revised draft. In 
September OPM notified ALA that its mem- 
bers could inspect it for just four days, Sept. 
21, 22, 27, and 28. In a closed room at OPM, 
librarians found an entirely new document of 
some 180 pages, full of what they considered 
to be inaccuracies. They were not allowed to 
borrow or photocopy the draft. 

Working under pressure, they recom- 
mended hundreds of line-by-line changes, 
but were given no promises. The final draft 
was scheduled to go to Devine for approval. 
Tentatively, publication has been set for 
early 1983. | 

In her formal testimony, Stone told the pay 
equity group that ALA believes the proposed 
standards will have an adverse impact on 
women and on the profession. The grade 
reduction would affect the quality of federal 
library services, library education, and state 
and local job standards, the Association 
maintains. 

Although 64 percent of all government 
librarians are women, their salaries remain, 
on average, 17 percent less than those of 
their male counterparts, Stone said. In cities 
and universities, library salaries are 20 to 30 
percent lower than those in comparable 
positions. | 

Stone concluded: ‘‘No new legislation (on 
pay equity) is needed at this time. . . [ALA 
believes] that increased enforcement of exist- 
ing legislation should be able to address . . . 
comparable worth cases . . . ALA will 
continue to work towards pay equity within 
our profession and hopes that these hearings 
will result in action to alleviate the persistent 
wage gap for women.” 

After urging Stone to “‘fight on,”’ Rep. 
Schroeder predicted, *‘The most interesting 
part is yet to come.”’ 


Prepare now for second 
White House Conference 
in 89, WHCLIST says 


Convening in Atlanta for the third annual 
follow-up to the 1979 White House Confer- 
ence on Library and Information Services, 46 
lay and librarian delegates urged a second 
White House conference in 1989, preceded 
by state and territorial conferences. 

Most of the delegates, who came from 31 
states and territories, had attended the pre- 
vious meetings of WHCLIST—the 116- 
member task force appointed to implement 
the major White House Conference resolu- 
tions—in Minneapolis and Detroit. The 
WHCLIST members were joined by nearly 
40 other White House Conference veterans. 

‘‘WHCLIST is alive and well,’’ Chair Bill 
Asp, director of the Minnesota Office of 
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Public Libraries, reported at the first session. 
The organization has been strengthened, its 
income from dues is up, and its influence 
growing, Asp said. In the past year, more 
than a fourth of its members testified before 
Congressional committees in support of 
libraries. 

In each delegate packet, Asp pointed out, 
was the third annual ‘‘Report from the 
States, compiled by Laura Chodos of the 
New York State Board of Regents. 
WHCLIST members in 43 states, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico had reported on resolution im- 
plementation in the last year. The summary 
said that 19 states had increased aid to 
libraries, 21 states acted to heighten public 
awareness, and 14 states expanded library 
services. 


Looking ahead 

Asp reminded the delegates that Resolu- 
tion F-3 called for a White House Conference 
on Library and Information Services every 
decade. We need to think now, he declared, 
about calling and funding that conference in 
1989. ‘‘Action by Congress in 1983 is 
desirable so that state legislatures in 1983 
and 1984 could begin to consider and fund 
pre-White House conferences, he said. 

ALA members agreed it was not too soon 
to begin planning and organizing. 

The subject was discussed at committee 
meetings, workshops, and regional caucuses 
as well as at WHCLIST’s only social 
break—a reception at the Atlanta Public 
Library. There, delegates were welcomed by 
the library director, Marilyn Gell Mason, 
who had been executive director of the 1979 
White House Conference. 

At the final WHCLIST meeting, members 
formally requested the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science to seek 
legislation to call and fund a 1989 White 
House Conference on Library and Informa- 





Does your library have the reference 


directory today’s job-seekers need most? 
For accounting in Altoona or marketing in Minneapolis job- 


seekers turn to ACCESS. 


Updated annually, ACCESS is the only centralized, national reference 
available of personnel placement firms from across the country. ACCESS 
lists over 2.000 firms, geographically and by the job categories in which 
they specialize. Also includes information on how to select and work with 
a placement firm for job candidates and employers. 
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tion Services as well as preliminary state and 
territorial conferences. 

WHCLIST also requested full funding of 
federal library programs, the addition of 
public and academic libraries to the school 
libraries mentioned in the so-called Apple 
bill, and the declaration by UNESCO of an 
International Year of the Library. 

Delegates enthusiastically purchased more 
than $1,200 worth of ALA national library 
logo items (AL, Oct., p. 595). In selecting 
the logo, a committee including WHCLIST 
members Bob Garen and Grace Slocum had 
implemented White House Conference reso- 
lution A-6 recommending that a national 
library symbol be adopted. 

Working together in harmony, the mem- 
bers of WHCLIST, half lay people and half 
librarians, elected a half-and-half steering 
committee. Laura Chodos is the new chair; 
Don Wright, director of the Evanston (Ill.) 
Public Library, vice chair; Sandy Shuckett of 
Los Angeles, secretary; and Robert Case, 
director of the Lancaster (Pa.) County Li- 
brary, treasurer. Pikes Peak Regional Li- 
brary Director Ken Dowlin invited 
WHCLIST to meet in Colorado Springs next 
year, while Carmencita Leon urged San 
Juan. She told apprehensive delegates that 
“the only hurricane in Puerto Rico in Sep- 
tember is Carmencita Leon!’ The steering 
committee will make the decision. 


Denver PL is free again 
to all but Boulder County 


Suburbanites can use the Denver Public 
Library free of charge again, unless they live 
in Boulder County. Boulder residents must 
buy a $10 daily pass or a $100 annual card. 

Until Oct. 1, the Denver Public charged 
those fees to everyone who lived outside 
Denver. The Colorado legislature had cut its 
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annual appropriation in 1981, and DPL could 
no longer afford to provide free services to 
nonresidents (Oct. 1981, p. 520). 

Suburbanites considered the charges ob- 
noxious and complained to their legislators. 
The Denver Regional Council of Govern- 
ments worked out a solution. During the last 
legislative session, lawmakers agreed to pay 
the library $310,000 if the six suburban 
counties would match that amount dollar for 
dollar. Each county’s share was allocated on 
the basis of past use of the DPL. 

By Oct. 1, five counties had agreed to 
contribute, from Clear Creek at $1,454, to 
Arapahoe, at $105,683. Only Boulder Coun- 
ty dragged its feet and failed to pay its 
$29,742. Now Boulder must stay out until 
Jan. 1. 

Residents from paid-up counties thronged 
to DPL’s central building early in October. 
Director Henry Shearouse reported that some 
30 to 40 percent of daily users were coming 
from outside Denver, more than had used the 
library before the fees were introduced. 

The one-year agreement covers only walk- 
in reference service; phone service continues 
to be available only to Denver residents. It is 
a short-term solution. The final answer, 
Shearouse thinks, may be a metropolitan 
library district funding reference and 
research. 


First marketing director? 

The DPL director believes the need for 
fees is not going to vanish. **To look at 
where we're going and how to charge for 
services,’’ Shearouse told AL, ‘‘we hired a 
marketing director Sept. 1—I may be the 
first librarian to do so.’’ Shearouse said the 
new marketing director, Susan Landrum, 
brings to DPL a tremendous background and 
expertise. She has worked in development 
and marketing at a public TV station, a 
transport company, and, most recently, at the 
Adolph Coors (beer) Co. O 
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American Libraries encourages brief comment 
from readers on recent content in our pages or on 
matters of general interest to the library profes- 
sion. Letters must be signed and are subject to 
editing for economy. All points of view are 
welcome. 


Theory Confuses Ballard 


BALLARD IS CORRECT IN STATING 
that an employer’s obligation to bargain in 
good faith is limited to ‘“‘wages, hours, and 
other terms and conditions of work,’ and 
that other topics are permissive or unlawful; 
however, he does not mention that some 
professional concerns of librarians fall within 
this mandatory scope. Staffing levels, for 
example, which directly affect the quality of 
service that can be provided to the public, are 
among the matters management must dis- 
cuss. Restricting himself to a discussion of 
broad concepts regarding the scope of negoti- 
ations, Ballard has also overlooked the min- 
gling of permissive and mandatory subjects 
that almost always occurs in the give-and- 
take of collective bargaining. 

Indeed, Ballard appears unable to imagine 
circumstances under which permissive sub- 
jects related to the professional concerns of 
staff librarians might be discussed in negotia- 
tions without conflicting with the public 
interest or sacrificing management's author- 
ity. If it were impossible, it would be most 
unfortunate, for who can deny that expe- 
rienced professional staff in direct contact 
with the public can offer valuable insight to 
discussions of library policy? Had he dwelled 
as much on the reality of public library 
unionism as he has on “‘theoretical chal- 
lenges’ to its legitimacy, his analysis may 
have shown otherwise. 

Contractual arrangements addressing pro- 
fessional concerns of librarians do exist, and 
actually benefit the public. One common 
model is that of the Professional Practices 
Committee, composed of members from 
both management and staff from each area of 
library operations. Meeting regularly as pro- 
vided by agreement, such committees dis- 
cuss library operations, facilitating commu- 
nications and providing a forum for 
professional concerns and problem solving. 
Library staff is insured an effective means of 
communication, and management, without 
sacrificing its authority unduly, gains the 
benefit of staff's ideas as well as improved 
morale. 

Ballard’s discussion of library unions’ 
efforts to influence personnel policies ex- 
poses his lack of understanding of the impor- 
tance to many working people, professional 
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and nonprofessional alike, of due process in 
the administration of work rules. He notes 
that ‘“‘by curbing the power of management 
to act in an arbitrary fashion, the union 
increases the very bureaucratic inflexibility 
that employees deplore.’ He probably 
doesn’t realize that with respect to their 
livelihoods, many librarians deplore arbi- 
trary management power. He fails to mention 
the unique flexibility of collective bargaining 
and the fact that it is subject to democratic 
processes by law. 

Certainly the least realistic of his observa- 
tions, however, is the conclusion that librar- 
ians confronted with intolerable management 
should ‘‘vote with their feet,’ rather than 
organize. Notwithstanding the light consid- 
eration given to the inconvenience and cost 
of job changes, this is a surprising suggestion 
that shows one library director’s insensitivity 
to professional librarians’ concerns with 
the quality of service provided in their 
communities. 
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GILES H. GIBSON, business agent, Sonoma 
County Organization of Public Employ- 
ees, Santa Rosa, Calif. 





Fantasies a la Ballard 





THOMAS BALLARD’S ARTICLE 
‘Public Library Unions—the Fantasy and 
the Reality” (Sept., pp. 506—09) certainly 
did outline some fantasies, primarily his own 
about library unions. The author should have 
examined his own article for the ‘‘facile 
rhetoric’’ of many union detractors. 

Ballard’s article seems to be one full of 
sound and fury, footnotes (17 for a three- 
page essay), and opinions signifying one 
man’s ability to write a few hundred words. 

The following is a select list of fantasies a 
la Ballard: 

‘‘the fundamental management axiom 
that authority must equal responsibility.” 
Says who? As Ballard points out in an 
earlier paragraph, all administrators dele- 
gate authority to staff members without 
passing on the final responsibility, which 
is hardly an equitable although acceptable 
arrangement. 

‘‘administrators . . . may not communi- 
cate with individual employees.’’ To be 
charitable to the author, this rather over- 
states the case, although, in certain very 
narrow confines, it is true. Union contracts 
often require certain types of communica- 
tion, such as hirings, firings, board deci- 
sions relating to employees, etc., which 
are often not communicated downward in 
nonunionized environments. 
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‘librarians lack a credible strike 
threat.” This is true to some extent, but at 
this time the same could be said of General 
Motors employees. It also assumes that 
useful contract negotiations cannot take 
place without the threat of strikes. Most 
union negotiations take place and con- 
clude without strikes being mentioned. 

‘*Library unions will have to depend on 
incompetence and/or ignorance across the 
bargaining table to obtain real influence.” 
Heaven forbid that a feeling of trust and 
mutual respect might exist between man- 
agement and employees, which might lead 
to some employee input into management 
affairs! 


i 
STAN SKRZESZEWSKI, ALA member and li- 
brarian, Parkland Regional Library, 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, Canada 


What Turns Librarians to Unions? 


THOMAS BALLARD’S FANTASIES 
about public library unions (Sept. , pp. 506— 
09) deserve some response, at least from 
those of us who are trying to negotiate a 
contract with him. 

As in his other articles, Ballard presents 
his unique view of the other side of an issue, 
and then beats on it. The reality is different, 
though, especially in this case. When it 
comes to library unions, only about 20 
percent of all librarians are unionized, and 
the bulk of them are school librarians in 
teachers’ unions. A more extensive review of 
the literature shows, in fact, that librarians 
are reluctant to organize, because they feel it 
diminishes their **professionalism,’’ a seri- 
ous concern to many. In a traditionally 
underpaid profession, unionizing has always 
meant more than money. What should have 
been fertile ground for labor has turned out to 
be a barren plot for over 100 years. What 
finally turns librarians into union members, 
then? 

The main reason for unionizing a library is 
to protect the staff. When it becomes appar- 
ent, through its actions, that the library 
administration will not seek the opinions and 
facts necessary for management from the 
staff, nor will it, through indifference or 
incompetence, obtain reasonable salaries for 
them, the rank and file must act on its own 
behalf. A grievance procedure may indeed be 
cumbersome and drawn out, but its legalities 
are preferable to administrative caprice. 
Union contracts ensure a provess where there 
has been none before. | 

Secondly, Ballard’s revision of library 
science indicates that directors are ciphers in 
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the administrative structure, and that boards 
of laypeople really run the show. The reality 
is the opposite: boards of trustees give 
directors great leeway in decision-making, 
and may often be just rubber stamps. Ask 
any member of the American Library Trustee 
Association if this isn’t so. 

The real problem is that the laypeople take 
too little interest in the well being of the 
institution they are supposed to give guid- 
ance to, or are told too little about it by the 
director. In that instance, directors are not 
held accountable for their actions by their 
employer, nor can they be by their employ- 
ees. The library is in the hands of an autocrat, 
and only chance will say whether a particular 
director is good or bad. 

We will concede Ballard his last point. 
Librarians who find themselves in an intoler- 
ably bad library should vote with their feet, 
and march straight to City Hall and the news 
media to state the facts. 

W. KEITH McCoy, ALA member and chair, 

Executive Committee, Plainfield (N.J.) 

Public Library Staff Association, New 

Jersey Civil Service Association 


Turkish Library Fund Stock? 





WHAT IS “A TURKISH LIBRARY 
Fund stock certificate’’ (Sept., p. 513)? 

ALA finances have always been arcane to 
me, and this reference leads me to expect a 
dues increase. 

SALLY POUNDSTONE, ALA member and di- 

rector, Mamaroneck Free Library, N.Y. 
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Low Earner, Says Controller 





EMILY DEAN HEILMAN GAVE 40 
shares of International Paper Co. to ALA. 
The income from this stock was to be used 
for partial scholarships to library school 
students attending Ankara University, Anka- 
ra, Turkey. 

The dividends earned were not enough to 
provide a sizable scholarship; therefore, the 
Executive Board authorized sale of the stock 
with the proceeds being placed in a higher 
yielding security. 

What was described as a Turkish Library 
Fund stock certificate was in reality certifi- 
cate in International Paper Co., being held 
for the “‘Turkish Library Fund.” 


SHELDON I. LANDMAN, ALA controller 





Exhibitors Want Coverage, Too 


THIS YEAR OUR COMPANY, AND 
about 500 or 600 others, spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in total to be at the ALA 
Philadelphia Conference. Prior to the confer- 
ence, we were besieged with phone calls and 
mailings asking us to advertise in library 
magazines or to donate money or time to an 
ALA project. Our firm will attend 50 library 
association conferences this year and spend 
about $75,000 in support of library organiza- 
tions and librarians. 

The point of all this statistical babble is 
this: In the post-conference issues of Ameri- 
can Libraries and Library Journal a total of 


ONE LINE was devoted to exhibitors. No 
mention was made of Quality Books’ win- 
ning the JMRT Friendly Booth Award, nor 
were promotions or products that vendors 
introduced reported. 

We have operated our company with the 
philosophy that we are partners with our 
customers. We know that without exhibit 
fees the costs of holding a convention would 
be out of sight, so we attend lots of library 
conferences. 

I believe that any magazine that represents 
itself as covering the library scene should 
include some coverage of the vendors. Let’s 
keep this a full partnership. 

TONY LEISNER. ALA member and vice 

president, Quality Books Inc., North- 

brook, Ill. 


The point is well taken, although Ameri- 
can Libraries did devote a page to exhibits in 
the preconference issue (June, p. 396). 
Because we believe our readers would ap- 
preciate news of the latest products and 
services Shown at the exhibits, we will try to 
incorporate more such material in future 
conference coverage. —Ed. 


Board Vote on OLOS Unanimous 





IN YOUR ALA ANNUAL CONFER- 
ence Flash Report (July/Aug., p. 442), it was 
indicated that ‘‘all but one member voted to 
restore OLOS to the 1982—83 COPES bud- 
get proposal .. .’’ This is technically cor- 


Handle With Caring 


She's 14, 15 or 16. She's confused about the awaken- 
ing of her sexuality. Like one million American 
adolescents, she may already be pregnant. What can 
we do? How can we help? Where can we go for 
guidance and information? 


Welcome to “A Community of Caring’ — a values- 


oriented teaching and counseling resource on adoles- 
cent sexuality, pregnancy, parenting, and family 
living. Already used by more than 100 programs for 
adolescents, “A Community of Caring” has proven its 
value for schools, libraries, parents, counselors, 
therapists, doctors, nurses, social workers and all who 
care for teenagers. 


Edited by Eunice Kennedy Shriver, “A Community 


DC 20006. 





of Caring” is now available from the Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr. Foundation in a special 490 page loose leaf 
edition together with a 37 page Teachers Guide. 
mited so send for this indispensable 
resource today. Mail your check for $18 
to the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, 1701 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
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rect, but it should be noted that this actually 
was a unanimous vote of those present. One 
member of the Executive Board was not 
present and was excused, due to another 
commitment. 


HERBERT BIBLO, ALA member and treasur- 


er, Long Island Library Resources Coun- 
cil, Bellport, N.Y. 


Nothing of Substance on Closings 


IT IS REGRETTABLE THAT ALA HAS 
nothing of substance to say about the closing 
or threatened closing of graduate library 
schools at Geneseo, Missouri/Columbia, and 
Minnesota (Sept., pp. 492-93). 

ALA should develop a carefully thought- 
Out position on the question of whether there 
are too many graduate library schools to 
serve professional personnel needs of the 
field. 

RALPH W. CONANT, ALA member, North 

Vassalboro, Maine 


Bibliographic Family Circle 
WE WERE DELIGHTED TO SEE 
(Sept., p. 533) a picture of our son Keith 


working with the Telewriter II at LITA’s 
ALA conference booth. Keith is 13, an 
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honors program freshman at Cardinal Spell- 
man High School, and an avid fan of baseball 
and comic books. His father, Robert DeCan- 
dido, heads the Physical Treatment Branch 
of the Conservation Division of the New 
York Public Library (Research), and his 
mother, GraceAnne A. DeCandido, just fin- 
ished directing an RLIN-based retrospective 
conversion/conservation project in ancient 
art and archaeology at NYU. She is a 
member of LITA. To complete our biblio- 
philic family circle, we share our house with 
John Edward Peters, an NYPL branch chil- 
dren’s librarian. 


GRACEANNE A. DECANDIDO, ALA member, 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Banned Boccaccio “Boring” 


PERHAPS NOT ALL PARENTS 
would want to do what we did when the 
branch librarian refused to let our 12-year- 
old check out Boccaccio’s Decameron. We 
walked back together and I told the gentle- 
man that no matter what the boy asked for he 
could take it out. 

After all, one who goes to Sunday school 
and reads the Old Testament is probably 
shockproof. 

The Boccaccio went back to the library 
after two days—‘‘boring,’’ he said. Remem- 





bering the popularity of banned books years 
ago, I think our approach was the best 
solution, 


MILDRY S. HOPPER, ALA member, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 4 


True Initiator of BALLOTS 


I VERY MUCH ENJOYED JOEL 
Shurkin’s article, “‘The Rise and Fall and 
Rise of RLG,” (July/Aug., pp. 450—455). 
The initial story, published in Stanford’s 
Campus Report, stated that the original 
BALLOTS research program was ‘‘instigat- 
ed’’ by Stanford’s Food Research Institute. 

In an attempt to correct this error, the 
version printed in AL states that the program 
was ““‘instigated by the Institute for Commu- 
nication Research.’’ This, too, is a mistake. 
The initiating agency for the BALLOTS 
project was the Stanford University Librar- 
ies. The Institute for Communication Re- 
search played a subsequent role when the 
BALLOTS and SPIRES projects were com- 
bined two years later in 1969. 

Still, it is good to have this excellent 
account of the growing pains of a unique 
program in interinstitutional cooperation. 

ALLEN B. VEANER, ALA member and li- 


brarian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara CJ 


In Step With Your 
Needs-The New 
Highsmith Catalog 


Over 300 New Items œ% All Prices Frozen til 
Jan. ’83 « Automatic Price Breaks ¢ Added 
Discounts ¢ Toll-Free Ordering and Customer 
Service ¢ Plus the Highsmith Guarantee! 


At Highsmith, we march to the beat of the same 
drummer you do. That’s why our new catalog is 
designed to help you stretch your budget. Exciting 
new items include Woodland library furniture and 
computer software, supplies and furniture. 


Order now. If you haven't received your 25th anni- 
versary catalog, call or write today. The Highsmith 
Company, Inc., Box 800AL, Fort Atkinson, WI 53538. 
Toll-Free Ordering: 1-800-558-2110. Toll-Free Cus- 
tomer Service: 1-800-558-3899. (In WI, 414-563-9571.) 


Highsmith 


A Generation of Service 
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and pamphlets geared to job and study skills, college aids, 
training, and job markets. We work with the pre-release 
counselor and provide a reentry packet including a list of local 
agencies in various categories and a bibliography of job and 
school materials. Barbara Zimmerman, Librarian, Mem- 
phis Correctional Center, 6000 State Rd., Memphis, TN 
38134. 


Q. Have any libraries programmed preschool story 
hours via television? What are the time frames, estimated 
costs, advantages, and disadvantages? Estimated audi- 
ence size? Are the programs aired live from the library? 
Frances A. Smardo, Librarian for Early Childhood Services, 
Dallas Public Library, 1954 Commerce St., Dallas, TX 75201 
(AL, June, p. 375). 


A. Once a week we tape a half-hour storytime shown twice 
a week by a local cable TV station. The format resembles our 
in-house story hours, but such elements as the book's appear- 
ance and the story length become more important. Even the 
simplest program may require as much as four hours a week 
for preparation and taping. 

We tape at the station, with children recruited from our other 
programs. The station has 11,000 subscribers and estimates 
that between 400 and 500 homes may watch each show. It 
provides an excellent opportunity to publicize the library. 
Linda Thomas, Children’s Librarian, Dover Public Library, 45 
S. State St., Dover, DE 19907. 


A. We initiated a cable TV public access program called 
“Discovery” two years ago at our Center for Discovery, the 
children’s division at our Main Library. We simply cablecast live 
the children’s program planned for that morning—usually a 
puppet show, story, game, and craft—all based on the same 
theme. As a result of the cablecast, the number of children 
attending the Saturday story hour continued to grow. 

The only cost involved was the staff time of two persons from 
our Communications Department. We own video equipment 
and volunteers assist with camera work. 

A year ago we revised the show to target adults. From the 
beginning, our live cablecasts have been made possible by a 
special hookup with the All-American Cablevision Company of 
Columbus which was seeking to generate live programming. 
Pat Groseck, Director of Communications, Public Library of 
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convince. 

Our library subsidizes the reference information obtained 
online for all class-assigned work. We charge 50 percent of the 
cost for supplementary work or information from indexes that 
we have never owned. Noncampus patrons pay the full price. 

We are working on a plan to add $5 to each student's 
matriculation fee in 1983 to pay for unlimited searching. 
Mark Y. Herring, Library Director, King College, Bristol, TN 
37620. 

(Continued on p. 621) 
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For detailed infor- 
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Dept. A, Sensory 
Aids Corporation, 
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Job skills for prisoners, TV stories for kids, and computer data for researchers 
Q. What libraries provide resources, programs, and Columbus & Franklin County, 28 S. Hamilton Rd., Columbus, 
services designed to teach basic literacy and job skills to OH 43213. 
prisoners in correctional institutions? Christina Carr 
Young, Research Associate, National Commission on Li- . 
braries and Information Science, 1717 K St., N.W., Wash- Q. What libraries have cancelled subscriptions to print- | 
ington, DC 20036 (AL, June, p. 375). ed indexes and abstracts and substituted on-demand, 
computer-assisted searching? What is the response? | 
Michael J. LaCroix, Director of Library Services, Greens- s 
A. A year ago, volunteers came to the Memphis Correction- boro College, Greensboro, NC 27401. (AL, July/Aug., p. a 
al Center to train staff and inmates in the “Each One—Teach 457). 
One” method, but none of the inmates are now training others. 
Our security people did not cooperate in allowing one inmate to A. We have subscribed to virtually every online index we 
train another, and we had space problems since our library can while eliminating the printed indexes. The biggest obstacle = 
seats only 20. Also, inmates don't want others to know they are so far seems to be getting the faculty to realize that they can é 
illiterate. ` EM S A get basically the same kind of information from online search- E 
The library provides a “Target Reentry” section with books ing. The science department has been particularly difficult to $ 
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What do the critics 
have to say about recent 
Oryx Press titles? 




















The River Bend 
Casebook: Problems in 
Public Library Service 


Bruce A. Shuman 


1981 / 195 pages / Paperbound / 0-912700-57-2 / 
$22.50 


“~.. an important book for public library directors.” 
—BOOKLIST, October 15, 1981. 


‘... the cases, which are... short... and written ina 
lively style, embrace across section of concerns... the 
episodes... serve to point up some of the more or less 
typical problems encountered almost daily in public 
libraries, and they . . . stimulate reader interest and 
involvement. . . a vehicle for generating discussion of 
contemporary library issues...” 

—LIBRARY JOURNAL, March 1, 1982 


‘.. a book that not only would not let me get to sleep, 
but that kept me up half the night. . .. A book that will be 
read and enjoyed by the lowliest circulation clerk as 
well as by the mightiest administrator. .. . The great 
value of THE RIVER BEND CASEBOOK [is that it] puts 
many of the elusive contemporary questions confront- 
ing librarians into a neat frame of reference that is very 
conducive to serving as a focal point of discussion and 
Staff inservice training. The book should not only be 
required reading for every public library administrator 
but also for every professional and clerical staff 
member. Beyond that, moreover, it should serve as a 
common ground upon which administrators, profes- 
sionals, and clerks can come together and begin shap- 
ing a shared vision concerning what this business of 
serving the public is all about.” Will Manley, “Facing the 
Public,’ —WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, June 1982. 


Guide to U.S. 
Government Directories 


Donna Rae Larson 


1981 / 160 pages / clothbound / 0-912700-63-7 / 
$45.00 


“Extremely useful... encyclopedic in its coverage . . . 
excellent subject index . . . useful for most academic 
libraries, and for any library with a sizable documents 
collection.” —CHOICE, April 1982. 


“Larson has provided a current and comprehensive 
guide. . . . She includes all appropriate publications. . . . 
This carefully constructed guide will be a most wel- 
come acquisitions and reference tool not only for fed- 
eral documents depositiories but, more importantly, for 
reference departments in libraries of all sizes.” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL, January 1, 982. 


rescues much useful information likely otherwise to 
be buried in a series or simply overlooked... . The 
detailed annotations are the strongest feature of the 
Guide . . . Libraries of all kinds could consult the Guide 
to identify items of particular reference. It should find a 
place in regional depository or other reference referral 
libraries, or any library receiving many directory-type 
questions. ” —RQ, Winter 1981. 


... conveniently arranged . . . thorough subject index. 

_. When this sort of information is needed, other 
reference tools usually ar not suitable substitutes. This 
should be a useful shortcut to directory information in 
depository collections. Non-depositories will find it use- 
ful for identifying the publications they need to borrow 
from their regional depositories.” 

—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April 1982. 
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(Action Exchange continued from p. 619) 


A. We use database searching to substitute for Chemical 
Abstracts indexes, but we still subscribe to CA’s printed 
subject sections because the abstracts aren’t available online. 
In the 1981 — 82 serials-book budget, this arrangement result- 
ed in net savings of more than $3,000. We offer the search 
service free to students, staff, and faculty. Andrew R. Zinkl, 
Reference & Data Base Services Librarian, University of 
Wisconsin/Green Bay, Green Bay, WI 54302. 


A. We cancelled our subscription to the printed Biological 
Abstracts when we gained access to BIOSIS databases 
through DIALOG. The approximate savings the first year was 
$1,750. 

As word of our online service and use increases, we still 
anticipate substantial savings over subscribing to printed 
indexes plus the added dimension of increased patron satis- 
faction. We are usually able to search online more quickly and 
efficiently than patrons could using the same terms in the 
printed index, and they are well pleased with the results. 
Lynn E. Randall, Reference Librarian, Learning Resource 
Center, County College of Morris, Dover, NJ 07801. 


A. In January 1979 we cancelled 22 subscriptions to 
expensive printed indexes in part because they are available 
for computer searching. No one has missed the printed copy or 
complained about the lack. This year we are offering faculty 
members one hour of free connect-time plus unlimited printing 
of citations. Marcia L. Sprules, Computer-Assisted Biblio- 
graphic Service Coordinator, I.D. Weeks Library, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. 


Over to you 


1 a How do libraries celebrate their 100th anniver- 
saries? (N.J.) 


2. How do librarians feel about selecting books 
when salespeople show you only dust jackets, pub- 
lishers’ catalogs, or other nonevaluative media? 
What are the advantages of buying from salespeople 
rather than jobbers? How do you control duplication 
and other problems associated with multiple acqui- 
sitions channels? (W.Va.) 


3. What public libraries operate as separate enti- 
ties in former school buildings? How extensive was 
the remodeling? Any advantages, drawbacks? 
(Mich.) 


4. Who has a copy of the London Gazetteer, May 
16, 1752, or later issues of that year? (England) 


3, Which libraries collect radio and TV program 
scripts and radio and television programs on sound 
recording or videotapes? (Washington, D.C.) 


6. How have libraries solved the problem of stor- 
ing their rapidly expanding ERIC microfiche collec- 
tions? Do they discard or use remote storage, 
resource sharing, or containers other than costly 
microfiche cabinets? (Md.) 


T. How do librarians handle letters from patrons 
complaining about online systems, microforms, and 
other new technologies? (Okla.) 


Please send replies to Action Exchange 
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A. | have cancelled some print subscriptions because their 
cost did not justify purchase in light of only minimal use. The 
economics of producing databases are such that the pricing 
will reflect the shifts in the use of print vs. online products. 
There’s room for both in the marketplace. 

The Headquarters Library does not charge its primary users 
for database services. | would cite ALA’s Policy Statement 
90.3, which opposes charging fees for information services, 
including those “utilizing the latest information technologies.” 
Joel Lee, Librarian, ALA Headquarters Library. 


Q. What public libraries use a 48K Apple Il with two 
disk drives to keep track of the planning process? 
Robert J. Stack, Director, Granite City Public Library, 2001 
Delmar Ave., Granite City, IL 62040. 


A. The South Bend Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South Bend, 
IN 46601, and the Montgomery County Dept. of Public 
Libraries, 99 Maryland Ave., Rockville, MD 20850, have used 
Apple computers in the planning process. Shirley Mills- 
Fischer, Executive Director, Public Library Association, ALA 
Headquarters. 





ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes your typed questions and an- 
swers. Q's and A's become American Libraries property and may be 
edited. Please include your name, address, and position. Write to Lois 
Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


“GONE WITH 
THE WIND” 


IS GONE, VX 
NEVER TO RETURN. | 





Unfortunately, the problem of stolen books 
isnt going to disappear. Unless you do something 
about it. There is a simple, yet effective way to reduce 
your library's losses by up to 80%. 3's Tattletape® 
security System. It's used by more libraries and media 
centers than any other security system. 


3M hears you... 
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Creating online systems in the classroom ` 
A library school gives students firsthand experience | 


niversity of Washington/Seattle 
library school students began us- 
ing INMAGIC, a data manage- 
ment software package, in classes 
| this fall. Developed by Warner-Eddison As- 
| sociates, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., INMAG- 
IC allows students without programming 
experience to design their own databases and 
print formats as well as investigate sample 
online cataloging, acquisitions, and circula- 


= | tion applications. 


Students in the school’s basic-level course 
in bibliographic organization and control are 


~ | now using the software, according to a report 


from faculty member Edmond Mignon to 
Margaret Chisholm, acting library school 
director. AL recently talked with Chisholm 
about the report. | 

Mignon expects INMAGIC to be a ‘‘pow- 
erful teaching tool’’ because it gives students 
the opportunity to create data structures and 


| immediately see the consequences of their 


decisions. Students will be expected to apply 
data management concepts learned through 
INMAGIC, such as file creation, record 
structuring, indexing, and formulating 
search strategies, to assignments in more 
advanced courses. Another advantage of 
INMAGIC, according to Mignon, is that the 
software does not limit students to learning 
about one online system. Rather, it teaches 
them general data management principles 
they can use in other systems and 
applications. 

INMAGIC programs are mounted on a 
computer at the university’s academic com- 
puting center. Students use the programs 
through the library school computer lab, 


= | which also gives them access to the Wash- 


ington Library Network and soon will con- 
tain an OCLC terminal. All faculty members 
will also learn to use the new software. 


Online med library system 
automatically routes ILL 
to nearby holding library 


An online interlibrary loan subsystem that 
automatically dispatches ILL requests to the 
nearest, smallest library owning the title— 
this is just one innovative feature of a 
demonstration online union catalog devel- 
oped by the Chicago-based Midwest Health 


| Science Library Network (MHSLN). 


Funded by the National Library of Medi- 
cine, the Regional Online Union Catalog of 
Monographs and Audiovisuals demonstra- 
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tion project is being conducted by MHSLN. 
Irwin Pizer, University of Illinois Medical 
Center Library and Regional Medical Li- 
brary director, is project director; Kathryn 
Hammell, of the Medical Center’s Library of 
the Health Sciences staff, is project coordina- 
tor. This account is based on Hammell’s 
description of the demonstration catalog in 
the September issue of MHSLN Update, the 
network’s newsletter. 


ILL subsystem features 

If an ILL request cannot be filled at the 
first library queried, the ILL subsystem 
routes the request to the next nearest, small- 
est holding library with no additional key- 
boarding of information by the requestor. 
Participating libraries are ranked within the 
system by collection size. Online ILL refer- 
rals are made to libraries within a state first, 
then to regional medical libraries, and finally 
to the National Library of Medicine if a 
request was not filled earlier. 

The system was so designed to promote 
optimum use of regional holdings informa- 
tion, thereby reducing ILL referral and pro- 
cessing time and equalizing lending by al- 
lowing smaller libraries to lend more than 
they have in the past. 

The project database contains a single 
record in MARC format for individual mono- 
graphic titles. A number of libraries in 
Region VII of the Regional Medical Library 
Program contributed machine-readable re- 
cords to the database. Records were matched 
and duplicates discarded to arrive at a single 
record. Location codes and local holdings 
and call numbers were then added to the 
record. 


Bibliographic Retrieval Services, Inc., 
produced the database, according to project 
specifications, through its private database 
service. Users can access the database, using 
BRS search strategies, during hours BRS is 
in operation. The system has powerful 
searching capabilities: any field in a record 
can be searched alone, or in combination 
with other fields, using Boolean terms; 
searches may be limited by year or range of 
years; and searchers may use terms such as 
‘“‘adjacent to’’ or ‘‘same’’ field to further 
refine a search. 

The Regional Online Union Catalog is in a 
demonstration mode through December, 
with 50 institutions participating. Future 
plans include evaluation of the database and 
the ILL subsystem; analyses of how the ILL 
subsystem has affected borrowing patterns, 


processing time, and fill rates; and regional 
collection development studies. 

The Midwest Health Science Library Net- 
work management office is located in the 
Library of the Health Sciences, University of 
Illinois at the Medical Center, POB 7509, 
Chicago, IL 60680. 


| 
SOLINET adds “user-friendly” 
module to LAMBDA system 


Responding to user requests, SOLINET 
has added a user-friendly ‘‘patron access 
module’’ to the software of LAMBDA, its 
online regional catalog support system. Dick 
James, SOLINET systems operation man- 
ager, described the new interface, which he 
called a ‘‘preliminary’’ version, to AL. 

The interface now provides keyword ac- 
cess to titles by prompting patrons to key in 
as many words of a title as they know. The 
order in which words are input is not impor- 
tant. After receiving a display of brief re- 
cords matching the words input, the patron is 
again prompted to key in a number represent- 
ing the title sought. At that point, a full 
record appears, along with departmental lo- 
cations within a library and local call 
numbers. 

The interface may be used only to search 
individual library collections. It is not avail- 
able for regional union catalog searching, nor 
does it offer author and subject access. 

James says the hard part is over, however. 
The number of screens to be added to the 
interface for author and subject searching is 
minimal. User response to the new module 
has been positive, he added; many libraries 
have reported increased patron use of 
terminals. | 

Most users access the LAMBDA system 
—with the aid of a ‘‘black box’’—through 
OCLC terminals they owned before the 
regional system was developed. James said 
libraries are using LAMBDA as a local 
online catalog in conjunction with the card 
catalog and also to support reference service, 
card-catalog maintenance, and retrospective 
conversion. 

A successful field test of the LAMBDA 
software and hardware is over; SOLINET 
now moves to the evaluation phase. With 
some difficult times behind it, James says, 
SOLINET is excited about LAMBDA and 
looking forward to happier times. Recent 
financial reports and positi¥e response to 
LAMBDA indicate happier times may al- 
ready be here for the a —S.E.B. 
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Trojan Catalog Category: Winner, Betsy Dienes, Louisville Free Public Library Highland Branch. 


101-Uses-For-a-Dead-Catalog Contest 


FOLLOWING A MARATHON, after-hours judging session 
over tacos and refried beans, the editors of American 
Libraries have come up with indigestion and 22 winners in 
the magazine’s most popular competition to date. 

Announced in March (p. 164), the contest offered readers 
this “‘useless distraction’’ from money worries and catalog- 
conversion woes: A challenge to dream up clever uses for 
card catalogs being replaced by computer-stored files. 

Some 200 suggestions were received, most dealing with 
cats, mice, food, sex, death, or punishment. To present the 
best cross section of these and other profound themes, the 
judges created a generous array of award categories. To each 
winner, American Libraries offers its condolences and sends 
a catalog-tray-sized box of pasta to fill one drawer, dry, and 
six, wet. 





Most Spaced Out: B. B. Rile, Wichita (Kans.) State Universi- 
ty Ablah Library, for the sketch below. 


Most Mercifully Brief Verse: Marcia J. Myers, University of 
Tennessee Library, Knoxville, for the lines below. Runner 
up: Ruth C. Harrod, Indiana-Purdue University Helmke 
Library, Ft. Wayne. 

A dead card catalog (or CC) 

Would make a handy pantry. 
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You can be like Chef Bovardee 

Simply by using a library CC 

To file food and recipes A to Z. 

Then sesame seeds, Jello, beets, and soups 


galore 
Would supersede Othello, Keats, and Daniel 
Gore. 
(Continued on p. 625.) 
Advertisement 


“LOST HORIZON” 
IS LOST FOREVER. 





With 3M's Tattle-Tape® Security System, your 
patrons can take out books, but they can't simply take 
them. The system utilizes a strip of tape that is easily 
concealed in your books. This tape alerts you if 
someone tries to leave with a book that isn't checked 
out. No matter where it's hidden. 


3M hears you... 
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The Bank Librarians 
Hardworking Business Associate. 





In our business, the two most needed resources are paperwork and time-consuming analysis, so you can do 
time and information. No one understands this better more in less time. 

than bank librarians. InnerLine gives you more of both. | 

The first electronic information system designed It’s easy and cost-effective to access InnerLine. All you 
exclusively for the banking industry, InnerLine provides Need is a terminal and a telephone. No costly 
immediate access to information. You get the facts, connections or special knowledge of computers are 
figures, news, analysis and industry communications required. Best of all, InnerLine is available at a cost 
you need, when you need them. That’s the power of much lower than you would expect. 

pmers.ine: To learn more about InnerLine, fill out and return the 
InnerLine links you to more than a dozen services that information request form below. Or, call 

will make you more productive than ever ... and more InnerLine toll free: 800/323-8552 

valuable to your bank. With InnerLine you can: 800/942-8861 (in Illinois) 


e Access the latest financial news, trends 


opinion and analysis via the American Banker Your Electronic Business Associate 


News Service. 


e Track market developments as they happen and | 
monitor daily municipal, treasury and money | 
market activity. ae 
| | | rug =" | ae 3 aq 3 + EE e TF 
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e Compare your bank’s performance to your 
competition’s in seconds. 

e Maintain up-to-date information on regulations 
and financial issues before Congress and the 
courts. 


Plus, InnerLine helps you use your time more 
effectively. It is the hardworking electronic business 
associate that frees you from hours of research, 
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Information Request Form: 


( ) Please send me more information on InnerLine — the first electronic information system | 
for the professional banker. 


( ) Please call me with more details on InnerLine. 


Name 





Title 





Bank/Company aE eee lag RS SES Ee Des eS BL 


Address. ats SE Pe 1S Se sh oh ee ee E 





Mail To: INNERLINE, Bank Administration Institute * 60 Gould Center, Rolling Meadows, Illinois 60008 


(Dead catalog contest winners cont. from p. 623.) 


Bread ‘n’ Bionics Badge: Betsy S. Dienes, Louisville (Ky.) 
Free Public Library Highland Branch. 
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The Amontillado Medal: Lynn K. Silence, St. Louis (Mo.) 
County Library, for this essay: 


Every library needs a good wine cellar. What better purpose 
could dead furniture have than to house an amusing little sherry, 
an impudent rosé, or a sparkling burgundy? AACR2 got you 
down? Slip over to the cellar and belt back a little chablis. Losing 
LSCA funds? Slap back a glass or two of Cold Duck. See your 
own job listed in the classifieds? Toast yourself with imported 
champagne before you leave. Heard that Gorman is working on 
AACR3? Take a bottle of Ripple up with you to your desk. The 
possibilities are endless and staggering. 








Most Existential: Martha Cornog, National Federation of 
Abstracting & Indexing Services, Philadelphia, for this 
drawing. 


Most Eggsistential: Henry Dutcher, Springfield (Mass.) 
College Babson Library, illus. (top) by Sandra Suib-Dutcher. 
Also, Cathy Doyle, Georgia Southern College Library, 
Statesboro, illus. (lower) by Kip Williams. 
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Bibliographic Instruction Award: Donna Ridley Smith, San 
Mateo, Calif. Smith offered many humane ideas as well, and 
was not alone in suggesting cruelty to patrons: 

‘Wire the drawers so that users can be weaned from using the 
card catalog by electric shock.” 





Dog of the Week. Pauline F. Micciche, OCLC, Dublin, Ohio. 
illus. by Richard T. Skopin of OCLC. ‘‘This dog show bench 
is not only practical, but provokes comment.” 





Drawers : 
Blankets 
Cheese 
Hot Dogs 
Dog 
Bones 
Grooming Supplies 
Dog Food 
Liver 
Steak 
Roast 


19-20 Water 


(Continued on p. 627.) 
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“THE INVISIBLE 
BANKERS” 

DISAPPEARED 

INTO THIN AIR. 


STORI! 
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You can allocate more of your limited budget for 
new titles instead of replacing stolen ones. 3M's 
TattleTape® Security System is so effective in reduc- 
ing losses from theft that it will probably pay for 
itself within one to three years. The TattleTape System 
helps protect both your books and your budget. 


BM hears you... 
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IN YOUR DESK DRAWER 


FOR UNDER $6400. 


Imagine. The LC National Union Catalog from 1953 to 
1982 and the Catalog of Books Represented by LC Printed 
Cards from 1898 to 1952 in convenient, easy to use 
microfiche form. 

Now, ALS, a leading micro-publisher of library refer- 
ence material, exclusively and for the first time offers, 
your library this valuable and unusually complete refer- 
ence source at a 75% savings over traditional printed 
alternatives. 

Consider the advantage of owning this important refer- 
ence material in micro-published form. 

e Convenient — Have at your fingertips — on microfiche 
— the equivalent of 693 volumes. 
You can literally store the entire col- 
lection at a single microfiche reader 
station. 


e Easy To Read — See the infor- 
mation you need enlarged to twice 
the size it appears in printed edi- 
tions. Our micro-publishing method 
enhances the clarity of each entry 
for optimum readability, making 

microfiche easier and faster than 

book references. 


e Durable — The ALS microfiche 
will outlast printed reference ma- 
terials. And should a microfiche 
ever be damaged or lost your 

library can get a replacement 

from ALS in just a few days! 


e Saves Space — The entire 
693 volumes on microfiche is 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SOURCE. 

Because of the immensity of these collections, the excel- 
lence of the cataloging, and the full bibliographic descrip- 
tions, the LC Catalogs will always be an invaluable work in 
any library and indispensable in those where research is 
done. Of first importance in cataloging, acquisition, and 
reference work, and for the bibliographer and researcher, 
it is valuable for author bibliography, verification of titles, 
bibliographical information, historical notes, location of 
copies and many other purposes. For $495 you may also 
receive the entire (1953-1982) LC Audiovisual and Music 
Catalog Supplements to the NUC. 


LC Subject Catalog also on ALS 
Microfiche. 

ALS also provides exclusively 
the complete LC Subject Catalog 
from 1950 to 1982 with all the 

advantages of microfiche for a 
surprisingly low $3,475. The col- 

lection consisting of 370 volumes 
is the most comprehensive refer- 
ence and research source provid- 
ing subject access to a large part 
of the world’s output of signifi- 
cant books and serials. 


Oe | Current Subscriptions, indi- 
vidual quinquenniums and an- 
= nuals may be hon ay sepa- 
= rately for all of the LC catalogs. 
Prices slightly higher for non- 
U.S. libraries. Use coupon for 
complete details, or call 

(617) 470-0610. 





| Address | 

| City/ Town State Zip Code | 

| Please rush me complete information on LC micropublications: | Advanced Library Systems Inc. 
O National Union Catalog O Audiovisual and Music Catalogs K Hat tL ick rh 


| c Catalog of Books 


O Subject Catalog 
C Please have your representative phone me at ( 


(617) 470-0610 





(Dead catalog contest winners cont. from p. 625.) 


Most Suitable for Children: Mary D. Lankford, Irving (Tex.) 
Independent School District, who described the creation 
(below) of elementary school librarians Gail Green and Cindy 
Gray. The district converted shelflist catalogs into these 
““training’’ catalogs for the youngest students. 





Most Practical: Baldwin (N.Y.) Public Library staff. Many 
thought of using the trays for storing tape cassettes; only 
Baldwin submitted so inspired a photograph. 





Funds-and-Games Award: Catherine Moore, High Point 
(N.C.) Public Library, for a fundraising scheme involving 
donated prizes in the drawers and sales of tickets with lucky, 
catalog-style letters (PEAR-PEM); and Donna Ridley Smith, 
San Mateo, for a guess-the-number-of-cards-in-the-catalog 
contest, $1 entry fee. 





Most Escapist: Richard A. Barry. Manhattan College 
(Bronx) Engineering Library, for his design of a converted 
catalog boat with plenty of storage cubbies for round-the- 
world sailing. 





Most Baroque: Cynthia L. Crawford, Little Rock, Ark., for 
an extravagant catalog-maypole drawing and this verse: /n ve 
merry month of May/Round wooden idol yon so gay!/Filing 
toes through Dewey grass/Bowing in and out en masse. 





Honorable mentions: Barbara Moore, Lisa Horton, and Amie 
Kahler of the University of Wisconsin/Whitewater Learning Re- 
sources Dept., for a Barbie Doll morgue; Karen Novak, University 
of Michigan library school student, for the notion of freezing dead 
catalogs cryogenically until cataloging diseases can be cured: Robert 
N. Case, Lancaster (Pa.) Public Library, for reworking an old 
Library Bureau invoice catalog into handsome kitchen furniture: and 
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Paula J. Faustini, Florida State University library school student, for 
her *‘Flat Cat’ concept—storage for flat items, from linguine to 
overstarched knee socks. 
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The Kitty Litter Commemorative Medallion: Greg Preston and 
Grace Munakata, University of California/Davis Shields 
Library, for their Card Cat Hotel. & 


Advertisement 


“KIDNAPPED” 
WAS ABDUCTED. 
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Please tell me how 3M's Tattle-Tape® Security System can reduce my losses from theft 




















Name Tr- Title 

Library Phone d 
Address = = aa) 
City State SEA € 





Send to 3M Safety and Security Systems, P.O. Box 33050, St. Paul, MN 55133 
Or call toll-free; 1-800-328-1684. (In Minnesota: 800-792-1072.) 


THE TATTLE-TAPE SYSTEM. AML 11/82 
PROTECTS YOUR BOOKS. PROTECTS YOUR BUDGETS. 


3M hears you... 
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by Lydia F. Knight 


Editor’s note: We are grateful to all those 


\ who answered our call (July/Aug., p. 480) for 


luthors on the topic of sci-tech magazine 
lection. Lydia F. Knight, reference librarian 
d library instructor at Tri-Cities State Techni- 
Institute, Blountville, Tenn., proved best 
ified to write the type of article we felt 

d be most useful. In addition, we asked 


-= five other librarians to provide a few “‘heartfelt 


words on your favorite nonspecialist sci-tech 
magazine.’ Their responses are included 
below. 

The editors declared microcomputing maga- 
zines out of bounds for this article, because the 
January issue of American Libraries will fea- 
ture a special, up-to-the-minute review of such 
magazines by Karl Beiser. 


RADITIONALLY, MOST LI- 

brarians have had undergraduate 

degrees in liberal arts and the 

humanities. That academic back- 
ground has left us little prepared to cope 
with ever-increasing advances in science 
and technology. New jargon and theories 
can be bewildering and intimidating to 
those who do not feel able to select sci- 
tech materials. 

Providing a useful, appealing, and bal- 
anced sci-tech periodical collection for 
library users who wish to keep informed of 
the latest news in science and technology 
may be a little more difficult for librarians 
without a science background. But the 
challenge should not inhibit any librarian. 
From my own experience as a reference 
librarian (with an undergraduate degree in 
English) at a technical institute, I have 
learned it is possible for a nonspecialist to 
choose titles for such a collection painless- 
ly. Through careful study, reading, and 
examination of sci-tech magazines, I have 
become more familiar with the territory 
and able to evaluate the magazines’ useful- 
ness to a broad audience. 

Following is a list of sci-tech periodicals 
that are useful and appealing to a variety of 
library users. It would be difficult to cover 
every technology; however, in examining 
these titles I have attempted to provide as 
broad a coverage of different technologies 
as possible. \ 
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(The indexes listed were limited to 
indexes available from the magazine pub- 
lisher, RG (Reader's Guide), ASTI (Ap- 
plied Science and Technology Index), and 
GSI (General Science Index.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY (0003-8113), 1948. 
Archaeological Institute of America. Bi- 
monthly. $18/vol. POB 928, Farmingdale, 
NY 11737. Indexed: available from 
publisher. 

Archaeology is erudite and entertaining. 
The coverage is college level, though 
senior highs would be able to comprehend 
it. Articles cover excavations, ancient cul- 
tures, and pertinent technology such as 
carbon dating. Each article ends with a list 
of suggested readings; there is also a 
vocabulary list of terms used in each issue. 
Regular departments include film and 
book reviews. 

CONSUMER REPORTS (0010-7174), 
1936. 
Consumers Union of the United States, 
Inc. Monthly. $14. POB 1949, Marion, 
OH 43305. Indexed: RG; index in Jan. 
issue, 

As our everyday appliances become 
more sophisticated through such innova- 
tions as the microchip, a look at technol- 
ogy from the consumer’s point-of-view 
can be valuable. Consumer Reports offers 
articles evaluating the merits of products 
and their technological innovations and 
compares various models and name 
brands. Clear charts and tables represent 
test results. Different car models are fea- 
tured each month, and an annual Decem- 
ber buying-guide issue is presented in 
paperback (about 300 pages). 


CRICKET (0090-6034), 1973. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Monthly. 
$17.50. Box 2670, Boulder, CO 80322. 
Cricket is a science magazine for ages 
6—12. The reading levels in each issue 
reflect the intended audience, ranging 
from large print and simple vocabulary to 
smaller print with more advanced vocabu- 
lary. One thing I noticed was a racial and 
ethnic mix in pictures of children and in 
stories and articles. Most facts were pre- 
sented in a story mode rather than in a 
straightforward article. Reader participa- 
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SCI-TECH MAGAZINES 
FOR NONSPECIALISTS 


Even English majors can build an excellent collection for general users. 











| 
tion is encouraged in outlined, step-by- 
step projects that illustrate science facts. 


DISCOVER (0274-7529), 1980. 
Time, Inc. Monthly. $20. 541 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Discover is a popular science magazine, 
slick, with bright graphics and photos. The 
reading level is about sat school range, 
but is not too low to interest the adult or 
college-level reader. Discover has more 
articles on medicine than some other gen- 
eral science titles. The coverage is broad, 
including articles in one issue on psychol- 
ogy, space shuttle, embryology, comput- 
ers, meteorology, and statistics. New tech- 
nical inventions are a regular feature. | 
think the subscripton price alone is worth 
the regularly featured Lewis Thomas 
(Lives of a Cell) essay. According to Katz, 
Discover is a ‘‘sure candidate’ for RG. 





HIGH TECHNOLOGY (0277-2981), 
[1980]. | 
Technology Publishing Co. Bimonthly. 
$15/12 issues. POB 2810, Boulder, CO 
80322. | 

High Technology has the slick, attrac- 
tive look of a popular sci-tech title like 
Discover, but does not give technology the 
popular treatment. Rather, it focuses on 
very specific applications of technology 
and instruments in the military, aerospace 
industry, business, etc. A recent issue 
contained articles on superalloys, holo- 
grams, fiber optical sensors, and Doppler 
radar. Though more sophisticated given its 
specific treatment, High Technology’ s 
writing style and clear illustrations make 
even the highest technical applications 
comprehensible. | 

Recently, a student wanted to do a paper 
on the computer techniques used in Walt 
Disney’s TRON. Nothing in the card cata- 
log covered computer animation, and re- 
views in Time and Newsweek were not 
sufficient for his needs. Then we found an 
article in High Technology on solid model- 
ers, which were the very design techniques 
used in making TRON. 


MOTHER EARTH NEWS (0027-1535). 
1970. ? 
Bimonthly. $18. POB 70, Hendersonville, 


NC 28791. Indexed: from publisher. 
| 
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While not essentially a technical maga- 
zine, Mother is not anti-technical either. 
Mother can help balance the collection by 
providing a wonderful source of informa- 
tion on alternative technologies, such as 
solar and wind power. Many articles 
feature clearly illustrated, step-by-step 
instructions for construction of equipment 
applying these technologies. 

Some students and I were once search- 
ing for diagrams and information on how 
to make a working model windmill for a 
class project. In Mother we finally found 
some plans that were not available in our 
12,000-volume technical book collection. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY (0026- 
8240), 1937. 

ABC Leisure Magazines, Inc. Monthly. 
$15.95. POB 10786, Des Moines, IA 
50340. Indexed: ASTI. 

Modern Photography's audience in- 
cludes both the hobbyist and the profes- 
sional, though the emphasis is slightly 
more toward the professional. New equip- 
ment and techniques are covered each 
month with illustrated examples of tech- 
niques. The photos, of course, are good, 
and the layout is attractive. Book reviews 
are a regular feature, and each issue 
contains a catalog-type section of 
equipment. 


MOTOR TREND (0027-2094), 1949. 
Petersen Publishing Co. Monthly. $11.94. 
POB 3290, Los Angeles, CA 90028. 
Indexed: RG 

Motor Trend appeals to car enthusiasts 
of all levels, from the high school teenager 
to the auto mechanic. Regular departments 
include Road Tests, Competition Report, 
Tech Feature, and Motorsport. The arti- 
cles usually cover the newest car models 
and weigh the merits of the most recently 





available auto installations, such as car 
stereos. Motor Trend has an interesting, 
bright style’ and value as a source of 
automotive information. 


ODYSSEY (0163-0946), 1979. 
Astro Media Corp. Monthly. $15. 625 St. 
Paul Ave., Box 92788, Milwaukee, WI 
53202. 

Odyssey comes highly recommended by 
a young acquaintance of mine who has his 
own subscription. After examining it, I 
was also enthusiastic. Of popular appeal, 
with a bright, attractive layout, Odyssey 
covers astronomy and outer space. Every 
issue includes Star and Planet Finder (with 
sky charts) and NASA News. Another 
regular department is Future Forum—lIn- 
put, in which editors propose a new topic 
each issue, and readers respond to the 
topic in the next issue with their opinions. 
Two topics covered in issues I examined 
were living in space and where the next 
unmanned space probe should go. The 
editors also encourage readers to submit 
art and questions, and to participate in 
projects. The audience ranges from upper 
elementary to junior high school. 


OMNI (0149-8711), 1978. 
Omni Publications, Int. Monthly. $24. 
909 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022. 
Omni has some of the most arresting art 
covers in the field. Technology's potential 
for beauty was recently displayed in a 
pictorial spread on microchips. A broad 
range of subjects in the sci-tech field is 
covered—from medicine through comput- 
ers to space. Reading is college level: 
unexplained jargon poses no problem. 
Each issue usually includes two outstand- 
ing science fiction pieces. Omni is the only 
sci-tech title I know besides Analog that 


These old-timers in the sci-tech field may i 


be older than you think: Scientific Ameri- | — 
can started in 1845; Science, in 1880; and | — 


Technology Review, in 1899. 


combines science fact and fiction. In these — 


times of economic strain, I think it’s great 
to get two for the price of one. 


POPULAR ELECTRONICS 

4485), 1954. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 

$15.97. POB 2774, Boulder, CO 80302. 

Indexed: RG; index in Dec. issue. 
Popular Electronics changes its name to 


(0032- 


Monthly. 


Computers & Electronics with the Novem- 


ber 1982 issue. The magazine’s scope 
ranges from fundamentals to sophisticated 
schematics and plans. 


Readers learn a` 
wide variety of electronic applications, but 


> 


more and more articles on computer elec- 
tronics are appearing, too. This title is also” 
a good source of consumer a on 


electronic appliances and equipment: e.g., 


a recent article compared personal coia 


puters. Editorial Director Arthur Salsberg 
promises the expanded “‘new”’ title will 
add ‘ʻa host of informative columns,” 
including a Q & A section to respond to 
readers’ hardware and software problems 
and ‘‘Solid State, which reviews com- 
puter devices. 


POPULAR MECHANICS (0032-4558), 
1902. 
Hearst Corp. Monthly. $11.97. POB 
10064, Des Moines, IA 50350. Indexed: 
RG; index available from publisher. 
Articles in Popular Mechanics cover 
such subjects as autos, aviation, boating, 
shop, photography, home and yard, etc. 
How-to diagrams with practical informa- 
tion and clear instructions abound in each 
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CAMERICA'S LI LEADING | SCIENCE | ‘MAGAZINE ) 


AUGUST 1962 


Hat-air Balloons 


Already well established as useful and appealing sci-tech periodicals are these newcom- 
ers: Science 82, established in 1979; Discover, in 1980; Technology Illustrated, in 1981; 
and, for children, National Geographic World, in 1975. 


issue. A regular department is Technology 


Update, which in a recent issue focused on 
a strap-on airplane. Popular Mechanics is 
also a good source of consumer informa- 
tion on any mechanical item. 


PSYCHOLOGY TODAY (0033-3107), 
1967. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. Monthly. 
$15.99. POB 2990, Boulder CO 80302. 
Indexed: RG, GSI; index available from 
publisher. 

Psychology Today covers various as- 
pects of the science in a popular manner. 
The reading level is slanted to the educated 
adult, but would still hold the interest of 
senior highs. Articles cover sophisticated 
applications as well as applications rel- 
evant to everyday experience, such as 
‘high technology anxiety.” A Newsline 


630 


of recent developments in the field is a 
regular feature. 


RADIO ELECTRONICS (0033-7862), 
1929. 

Gernsback Publications, Inc. Monthly. 
$13. Box 2520, Boulder, CO 80322. 
Indexed: RG, ASTI; annual index avail- 
able from publisher. 

Radio Electronics takes the reader a step 
beyond Popular Electronics into a more 
specific application of electronics. The 
scope of applications includes computer, 
video, solid state, and digital electronics: 
safety; and satellite TV receivers. Sche- 
matics and clear construction instructions 
appear in each issue. Among regular de- 
partments are Hobby Corner and Equip- 
ment Report. Each issue includes a reader 
service card. 





RAIN: JOURNAL OF APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGY, 1974. — 
Rain Umbrella, Inc. Bimonthly. $25. 
2270 N.W. Irving, Portland, OR 97210. 
Another alternative title, Rait’ s purpose 
is to simplify life, and to help communities 
become economically self-reliant and soci- 
ety ecologically sound through technolo- 
gy—‘‘appropriate technology,” that is. 
Issues consist of excerpts from books, 
interviews, letters, news items, and arti- 
cles. Features have appeared on ecology. 
architecture, economy, fuels, nuclear 
weapons, and building Ga Book re- 
views are many and are arranged by 
subject. Rain is an excellent choice to help 
provide balance in the collection. 





| 
SCIENCE (0036-8075), 1880. 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Weekly. $48. 1515 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20005. Indexed: RG, GSI, ASTI. 

Science is a more sophisticated maga- 
zine for upper college, graduate level, and 
above. Current research receives greater 
emphasis than in more popular sci-tech 
titles. Science has a drier style, too. 
Precise charts and graphs are included, 
with few photos. Articles and research are 
done by prominent scientists. 


SCIENCE CHALLENGE (0194-5572), 
[1982]. | 

Curriculum Innovations, Inc. Monthly. 
exc. June, July, and August. $9/yr. (li- 
brary). 350 Western Ave., Phenian Park, 
IL 60035. 

Intended audience is junior and senior 
high. Science Challenge examines the 
latest technology developments, their ef- 
fect on society, and the challenges brought 
about by the changes. Each issue features 
an informative article on a specific tech- 
nology and follows with Face-Off, which 
presents a debate related to developments 
in that technology. The coverage appears 
to be as objective and balanced as possi- 
ble. Such sections as Energy Watch give 
practical hints—among them, how to read 
a gas meter. 


SCIENCE DIGEST (0036-8296), 1937. 
Hearst Magazines. Monthly. $14. Box 
10076, Des Moines, IA 30350, Indexed: 
RG, GSI. 

Some of the best original sci-tech art has 
appeared on Science Digest covers. Print- 
ed on coated paper, it is an eye-pleasing 
magazine. The audience includes senior 
high and college. Well-written articles 
cover subjects from anthropology to zo- 
ology. A regular feature is Tést Yourself, a 
list of questions to help the reader retain 
the information covered in the issue. Ap- 
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pearing near the end of each issue, the 40 
to 50 questions are followed by the page 
numbers of the article they refer to. Some 
sample questions: How many women have 
been in space? What makes a star collapse 
to nothing? What U.S. state is the most 
| heavily forested? Why does water expand 
when it freezes? 

If some of these questions sound famil- 
iar, you may find this a valuable reference 
tool. 


SCIENCE 82 (0193-4511), 1979. 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Monthly, except bi- 
monthly Jan./Feb. and July/Aug. $15. 
POB 10790, Des Moines, IA 50340. 
Indexed: ASTI. 

Science 82 is slick, bright, attractive, 
and stimulating. The coverage leans a little 
toward computer science, but not exclu- 
sively. A recent issue carried articles on 
energy sources, autism, feral pony behav- 
ior, weather forecasts and choreography 
by computer. Science 82 is sure to draw 
and interest even the most reluctant reader, 
for the technical subjects are treated in an 
interesting and readable manner. 


SCIENCE NEWS (0036-8423), 1921. 
Science Service, Inc. Weekly. $27.50. 
231 West Center Street, Marion, OH 
43302. Indexed: RG, GSI; semi-annual 
index in June and Dec. issues. 

Usually 15-20 pages, Science News 
reports the latest news in science and 
research. Most items run a half to one 
page, with one to two articles per issue. 
Articles have covered quasars, effects of 
ultrasound, and delayed diseases. A series 
focusing on noise pollution was very 
good. Appropriate for high school and 
college, Science News is very useful for 
short reports. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (0036- 
8733), 1845. 

Scientific American, Inc. Monthly. $21. 
415 Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10017. Indexed: RG, GSI, ASTI; annual 
index in Dec. issue. 

A good reference source for research 
papers, Scientific American is appropriate 
for college and above. Articles are by 
| prestigious authors. Each issue features a 
page of biographical information on the 
month’s contributing authors, adding a 
personal touch to a field many view as cold 
and impersonal. Another interesting col- 
umn reports on scientific and technical 
developments of 50 and 100 years ago. 
Book reviews are also included. 


SKY AND TELESCOPE (0037-6604). 
1941. 
Sky Publishing Corp. Monthly. $15. 49 
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Some Personal Favorites 


FOR STRAIGHTFORWARD, UNPRE- 
tentious reporting of what's new in science 
and technology, turn to Popular Science. 
Sure, it exaggerates at times, presenting 
an artist's conception as accomplished 
fact. Articles on controversial subjects 
(e.g., nuclear power) are innocent of politi- 
cal implications. “Gee Whiz!” seems the 
calculated reader reaction. 

But Popular Science covers more 
ground in less time than any of its competi- 
tors. Its production values are high. It is a 
valuable digest of new developments in the 
physical sciences and related fields. The 
magazine is monthly and costs $13.94/yr. 
from Times Mirror Magazines, Inc., 380 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 10017. /n- 
dexed: RG. 


Karl Beiser, consultant, Northeastern 
Maine Library District, Bangor 


MY FAVORITE NONSPECIALIST SCI- 
tech magazine is Tradeswomen, a new 
quarterly magazine for women in blue- 
collar work. Tradeswomen gives anec- 
dotes of what it’s like to be a woman coal 
miner, a woman electrician, a linehand, or 
a woman in the building trades. But it has a 
message for males who are considering 
blue-collar jobs. 

The first-person description of working 
situations tells more about the daily rou- 
tines and job qualifications for blue-collar 
work than traditional career books or pam- 
phlets. Tradeswomen also includes gener- 
al career information. For example, a 
recent issue discusses workmen's com- 
pensation, civil service exams, and repro- 
ductive job hazards. Its variety of timely 
articles with a nonsexist approach to tradi- 
tional male careers is refreshing. The mag- 
azine is quarterly and costs $10/yr. from 
POB 5775, Berkeley, CA 94705. 


Myrna H. Slick, librarian, Vocational > 


Technical School, Johnstown, Pa. 


Bay State Road, Cambridge, MA 02238. 
Indexed: RG, GSI. 

Sky and Telescope is for both amateurs 
and professionals in astronomy. Articles 
cover historical perspectives and astron- 
omy instruments as well as the planets and 
stars. A regular feature is the Celestial 
Calendar for stargazers. A sky chart of the 
planets’ and constellations’ positions ap- 
pears each month. Charts and maps of 
individual planets are also featured. The 
photos and illustrations are aesthetically 
pleasing. 


TECHNOLOGY ILLUSTRATED 
(0277-299), [1981]. 
Technology Publishing Co. Bimonthly. 














A BRITISH WEEKLY, NEW SCIENTIST 
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The neutron bomb: a primer 











reviews the world’s scientific and techno- 
logical work for a general audience. Con- 
cise research reports supplement more 
substantial feature articles, which may ex- 
amine a timely topic or probe its historical 
and ethical aspects. 

The British flavor is enhanced by car- 
toons and a puzzle; but the far-flung corre- 
spondents (i.e., Stewart Brand from the 
U.S.) diminish any cloying parochialism. 

Librarians will appreciate the perceptive 
reviews of new sci-tech books as well as 
the bright tone of much of the writing. 
Patron demand should stimulate subscrip- 
tions in most libraries. This magazine is 
weekly and costs £20.70/yr. from | P C 
Magazines Ltd., King's Reach Tower, 
Stamford St., London SE1 9LS, England. 
Indexed: Appl. Mechanics Review, Biol. 
Abstr., Biol. Dig., Curr. Con., Gen. Sci. Ind., 
among others. 


Paul Heller, public services librarian, 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 


$10 (12 issues). POB 2806, Boulder, CO f 

80322. i 
Just as the title indicates, Technology | 

Illustrated is a beautifully illustrated maga- | 
zine. The writing is erudite and appears to f ~ 
be directed to the college level. A senior f 7 
high student would have no problem, f~ 
though; technical terms are usually ex- E 
plained. An article on the circuit board of f | 
Pac-Man was clear, concise, and beauti- f 
fully packaged with color photographs. | — 
This is one of the newest titles in the field, f 
and I think this lovely magazine would | — 
grace any collection. lz 


TECHNOLOGY REVIEW (0040- 
1692),1899. $ 
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Ringing Stars * Jupiter's Fifth Moon 
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From the ’40s are Archaeology and Sky and 
Telescope; Science Digest debuted in '37. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
8/yr. $18. Room 10-140, Cambridge, MA 
02139. Indexed: RG, ASTI; index avail- 
able from publisher. 


Technology Review is an attractive mag- 
azine that looks like a Newsweek of tech- 
nology. The audience is college and grad-* 
uate level; knowledge of the field is 
necessary for comprehension of most of 
the contents. Articles cover not only ad- 
vances in technology but such subjects as 
the impact of technology on society and 
other spheres, U.S. science policy, and 


technological literacy. 


WORLD, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
(0361-5499), 1975. 

National Geographic Society., Monthly. 
$7.95. Dept. 00582, 17th and M Streets 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. Indexed: 
RG. 

With an intended audience of ages 8— 
12, World is a little more sophisticated than 
Cricket and may hold the interest of some 
junior highs. Subjects and layout are very 
similar to the parent magazine, National 
Geographic. Coverage is focused more on 
the natural and earth sciences, and photos 
are usually of the same splendid quality as 
National Geographic. A section of puzzles 
and humor is also included. LJ 


More Personal Favorites 


700,000 SUBSCRIBERS, THIS WRITER 
included, to Science 82 cannot all be 
wrong! We enjoy reading this broad-based 
but highly literate and handsome magazine 
that aims “to bridge the distance between 
science and citizen.” In its 100+ pages per 
issue, articles cover a wide range of topics, 
including such recent contributions as an 
examination of the latest techniques and 
thinking on how to save premature babies 
and a fascinating discussion of “Pitching 
Rainbows: the Untold Physics of the Curve 
Ball.” 

Articles are clearly directed to the edu- 
cated generalist and succeed at informing 
and educating without extensive use of the 
specialist's technical jargon. Graphics, 
both color and black and white, deserve 
special mention because of their general 
high quality and because of the human 
element and perspective they so clearly 
show. Numerous regular features include 
such substantive columns as “Cross Cur- 
rents’ and “Advice and Dissent.” 

Science 8—, which changes its exact 
title with each passing year, has become a 
successful and accepted publication in 
three short years. Its achievements have 
recently been recognized by the American 
Society of Magazine Editors, who present- 
ed it with the National Magazine Award for 
General Excellence for magazines with a 
circulation between 400,000 and one mil- 
lion. See main story for ordering informa- 
tion. 


Marianne Cooper, asst. professor, 
Graduate School of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, Queens College of CUNY, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AUTHOR- 
itatively written articles on a wide range of 
marine-related topics make Oceans a first 
choice for secondary level, college, and 
public library collections. Literary, histori- 
cal, and political aspects of ocean study, as 





well as scientific subjects, are presented. 
Published by the Oceanic Society, which is 
“dedicated to the protection of the world’s 
oceans through research, education and 
conservation,’ each issue includes book 
reviews, discussions of ocean and coastal 
public policy, and pertinent news items. 


Recent articles have covered aquatic 
sports, marine archaeology, aquaculture, 
salmon, sharks, deepwater coral, and 
oceanographic instruments. Full-page col- 
or photographs, reproductions of historic 
maps, charts and woodcuts, as well as 
paintings and prints on marine subjects, 
make this literate publication aesthetically 
appealing. This magazine is bimonthly and 
costs $15/yr. from the Oceanic Society, 
POB 10167, Des Moines, IA 50340. /n- 
dexed : Biol. & Agri. Ind., RG, Soc. Sci. Ind. 


Judith B. Barnett, asst. professor and 
asst. librarian, Pell Marine Science Li- 
brary, Graduate School of Oceanogra- 
phy, University of RhoWe Island, 
Narragansett 
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LATE JOB NOTICES 


For December issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING NOVEMBER 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 








CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Active urban library, which provides mix of traditional services and innovative programs, 
seeks children's librarian. Team of 4 children's librarians. MLS required. Salary range $13,000-$17,680. Send 
resume to: Children's Librarian, New Britain Public Librar 20 High St., New Britain, CT 06051. 





HEAD, CHILDREN'S DEPT. Responsible for administration of all children's services. Staff of 1.5 FTE. Salary 
$22, 763-$26,997 plus standard benefits. Requirements: MSLS from ALA-accredited program, minimum of 3 yrs. of 
appropriate public library experience with documented ability. Position open Nov. 28. For further info., send 


application with 3 references to: City Librarian, Decatur Public Library, 247 E. North St., Decatur, IL 62523. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES LIBRARIAN. New position. Responsible for system children's services (main library & 5 
branches). Major responsibilities in collection development and programming. ALA-accredited MLS. Minimum of 2 
yrs.' experience. Salary range $16,000-$20,000. Send resume and letter of a lication by Dec. 1 to: Lee Ireland, 


Director, John McIntire Public Library, 220 N. Fifth St., Zanesville, OH 43701. 


HEAD, BUSINESS, SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY DEPT. Plans & directs work of 15-person dept. in major public urban lib.; 
supervises collection dvpt. & reference svcs.; trains, evaluates, & develops staff. ALA-MLS; 3 yrs. of success- 
ful library exp. incl. at least 2 yrs. in business, economics, or science ref. work; substantial supervisory/ 
administrative exp.; commitment to public lib. svcs. Position available Jan. 1, 1983. Salary range $22,200- 
$26,700 + benefits. Appl. deadline Nov. 19. Interviews to take place in early Dec. Send resume & 3 prof. ref. 


to: M. A. Cronin, Chief of Persnl., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore, MD 21201. An equal- 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. West Virginia Univ. Medical Ctr., Charleston Division, is seeking applicants for the posi- 
tion of assistant librarian. Resp. include gen. medical ref. svc.; computerized bibliographic searching on 
databases available through the Nat'l. Lib. of Medicine; OCLC; & interlib. loan transactions. Qual.: MSLS from 
an ALA-accredited school w/training in health sciences Inshp. & computerized literature searching w/MEDLINE & 
gen. medical ref. exp. Min. salary $15,500 depending on qual. The Charleston Division is a clinical campus of 
the WVU Schl. of Medicine & supports programs in dentistry, medicine, nursing, & pharmacy at a 900-bed hospital 
complex. Send ltr. of appl. & resume by Dec. 31 to: Rena Cosby, Office of Persnl., WVU Medical Ctr., Charleston 


Division, 3110 MacCorkle Ave. SE, Charleston, WV 25304. West Virginia University is an equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN II (search reopened), Original Cataloging Dept., Technical Services, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park. Prepares orig. bibliographic records for library materials in wide range of subjects. Req.: 
ALA-MLS, 1 yr. of cataloging exp. using LC schedules & AACR, and one modern European lang. German &/or Russian 
pref.; knowl. of OCLC desirable. Min. salary, $15,700. Send resume & names of 3 references by Nov. 30 to: 


Library Personnel Office, McKeldin Library, University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742. EOE. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 634. 








There are Late Job Notices... 
And there are LATE Job Notices 


You can judge a late-jobs service by how late your ad can be phoned in (as well as by rate and readership). 


OURS THEIRS 
_ @20 days before publication èe 30 days before publication 
- @$10 per line e $15 per line 
e 42,000 subscribers @ 28,000 subscribers 


AL: We make it pay for you to be late. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 633. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY. Emory University. Teaching graduate courses in design & implementation of information 
control systems utilizing newer technologies for acquisition, description, & dissemination of information re- 
sources. Research & professional activity required. Share of committee work, counseling, directing independent 
study. Rank/salary: assistant professor, $18,000-$20,500 plus additional for possible summer instruction. TIAA/ 
CREF, Social Security, other fringe benefits. Qualifications: master's degree from ALA-accredited program, 
earned doctorate or near completion, evidence of research and professional involvement, experience in appropri- 
ate areas. Teaching experience desirable. Effective fall semester 1983. Application deadline, Jan. 8, 1983. Send 


resume & letter of application to: SEARCH COMMITTEE, Division of Library & Information Management, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. : 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Responsibilities: general reference service, bibliographic instruction, evaluation & devel- 
opment of the reference collection, supervision of library assistants and circulation. Requirements: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, minimum of 2 yrs.' experience in an academic library, computer search aptitude (DIALOG). Deadline: 
Dec. 1. Available Jan. 3, 1983. Send letter of application, resume, & transcripts to: A. J. McLemore, Library 


Director, Savannah State College, Savannah, GA 31404. An equal-opportunity employer. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES for multitype library. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS. 5 yrs.' 
technical services experience with at least 3 yrs. in supervision. Experience in reference and reclassification 
required. Bilingual (Spanish-English) preferred. Salary range: $20,166-$26,258. Excellent benefits. Send resume, 


credentials, and 3 current references by Nov. 30 to: Frances Vaughn, Library Director, Arnulfo L. Oliveira Me- 


morial Library, 1825 May St., Brownsville, TX 78520; 512-544-8223. 


PUBLIC SERVICES LIBRARIAN (Librarian I). Entry-level position with reference, collection development, biblio- 


graphic instruction, online searching, and faculty liaison responsibilities. Accredited MLS preferred. Signi- 
-ficant academic background in social/behavorial sciences and ability to establish good rapport with faculty, 


students, and library staff. Entry-level salary is $14,616 with a class range to $21,408. Usual benefits. Ap- 
plication deadline Nov. 15. Send letter of application, undergraduate and graduate transcripts (unofficial is 
acceptable), and at least 3 letters of reference (or placement file containing transcripts and reference state- 
ments) to: Fred MacGregor, Director of Personnel Services, Twamley Hall, University of North Dakota, Grand 


Forks, ND 58202. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, Rochester Public Library. City/county population 92,000, circulation 700,000. Supervise 
adult services and coordinate other services; implement and supervise conversions to an integrated automated 
system. ALA-accredited MLS required, with significant experience in public library administration and library 
applications of computer technology. Strong supervisory and communication skills necessary. Salary range 

$22 ,636-$29,787. Send resume by Dec. 17 to: Personnel Dept., Rm. 107, City Hall, 1st Ave. & 3rd St. SW, 


Rochester, MN 55901. Equal-opportunity employer. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN. San Bernardino Public Library is developing a list to fill an opening for supervising librar- 
ian in some of the following areas: children's services, audiovisual, reference, and technical services. MLS 
and 2 yrs.' experience required. Salary from $1,534-$1,869 per month. Before Nov. 19, contact: City of San 


Bernardino, Civil Service, 300 N. D St., San Bernardino, CA 92418. 


CATALOGER. Responsibilities: original cataloging of monographs and microforms, responsibility for all catalogs 
and file maintenance, supervision of 2 support staff, reporting to head of cataloging unit. Requirements: 
thorough knowledge of cataloging rules, especially AACR2; familiarity with LC practices, particularly subject 
headings and classifications; OCLC experience; ALA-accredited MLS degree. Prefer 2 yrs. of cataloging experience 
in an academic library, scientific or technical background, language ability. Deadline: Dec. 15. Salary: $17,500 
minimum. Status: faculty status, library rank, usual fringe benefits, appointment by 12-month renewable con- 
tract. Application: send letter of application with resume and names of 3 references (one of which must be im- 
mediate supervisor) to: David Fiste, Chair, Cataloger Search Committee, Robert Muldrow Cooper Library, Clemson 
University, Clemson, SC 29631. Equal-employment-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. . 


YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN for a shared staffing position to develop and coordinate YA services for the Roselle and 
Poplar Creek public libraries in the northwest Chicago suburbs. Responsibilities include selection, programming, 
outreach, and publicity. ALA-accredited MLS. Salary starting from $12,500. Send resume and letters of reference 


to: Anders C. Dahlgren, Roselle Public Library District, 40 S. Park St., Roselle, IL 60172; 312-529-1641. 


LIBRARIAN/CATALOGER: Georgia State University. Cataloging and classification of monographs. Assists in retro- 
spective cataloging of serials, revising cataloging, and catalog maintenance. Requirements: ALA-accredited grad- 
uate degree, fluent use of English, ability to catalog in both Romance and Germanic languages, and training in 
AACR2, Experience with OCLC and LC classification and subject headings preferred. Faculty rank and status. Sal- 
ary from $13,800, depending upon qualifications and experience. Include in resume: foreign language abilities, 
all previous library experience, and the names and phone numbers of current and former supervisors. Send place- 
ment file if graduated from library school within the last 3 yrs. Materials must be received by Nov. 30. Send 


materials to: Dianne M. Smith, Assistant to the Librarian, William Russell Pullen Library, Georgia State Univer- 
sity, 100 Decatur St. SE, Atlanta, GA 30303. An equal-educational and employment-opportunity institution. 


HEAD OF INFORMATION SERVICES: directs and supervises a staff of 9 in the areas of general reference, state and 
local history, information and referral, and the County Law Library. 3 yrs. of appropriate library experience 
required. Must be eligible for certification by the North Carolina Public Library Certification Board. Salary: 
$17,822. Submit resume to: Margaret Stevens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland County Public Library, POB 


1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 635. | 
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INFORMATION SERVICES, COORDINATOR. A permanent, 12-month, faculty position available Nov. 15. Coordinates and 
supervises the areas of reference, circulation, interlibrary loan, government documents, bibliographic instruc- 
tion, and special collections, including the Flannery O'Connor Collection, which attracts international schol- 
ars. Reports to the director of libraries and supervises a total of 7 FTE staff members plus student assistants. 
Occasionally expected to teach in the library media certification program. Requires an ALA-accredited degree and 
3 yrs. of appropriate experience including supervisory work. Ability to communicate with students, faculty, and 


staff very important. Salary minimum $18,000. Send letter of af 
3 references) to: Anne Harman, Georgia College Library, 


firmative-action employer. 


Milledgeville 


lication and vita by Nov. 30 (including names of 
GA 31061. GC is an equal-opportunity, af- 


ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN. MLS from ALA-accredited school. Level IV, $12,292-S17,201, liberal benefits. Deadline 


for application: Dec. 1. Apply to: 
869-4621. 


Springfield-Greene Count 


Library, MPO Box 737 


Springfield, MO 65801; 417- 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES. Senior administrative position. Responsible for the implementation of 
automated library systems, including planned online circ. & catalog system. Participates in the analysis, plan- 


ning, dvpt., & admin. of lib. programs, including learning resources. Req.: 


ALA-accredited master's. Additional 


adv. degree desirable. Min. of 5 yrs.' administrative exp., including staff supvsn. Must have knowl. & exp. 
w/automated lib. systems, including microcomputer technology & bibliographic utility archival tapes. Exp. with, 
or knowl. of, learning resources pref. Demon. ability to perform analysis of lib. oper. & to do long-range plan- 
ning. Good communication skills. Benefits: 12-mos.' appt.; faculty rank & salary dependent upon qual.; $30,000 
min.; TIAA/CREF & univ.-mandated benefits. Send resume & 3 ltrs. of ref. by Dec. 1 to: Randall May, Chairperson, 


Search Committee, Atkins Libra 


Universit 


EO, AAE. Women & minorities are encouraged to apply. 


of North Carolina at Charlotte 


UNCC Station, Charlotte, NC 28223. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN for county library system in South Carolina. Anderson County Library is located in 
the foothills about 120 miles from Atlanta, Ga. The technical services librarian supervises 2 clerical persons 
in acquisitions and cataloging. Anderson County is a member of SOLINET. Person works one night per week and one 
weekend per month in reference. Minimum requirement: MLN. Minimum salary $13,512. Will pay differential to 


$14,898 based on experience and OCLC authorization. Apply to: Director, 
derson, SC 29622. Anderson County Library is an equal-opportunity employer. 


Anderson County Librar 


Box 4047, An- 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
Salary range for all “Positions Open.” “Faculty 
rank’ and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITU- 
TIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONAL DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Educational Notices: Line-by-line or display for- 
mat. For price schedule, see Rates for Advertise- 
ment box in Datebook. 


Positions Open or Requests for Proposals 
(Please state format desired): 


_ Line-by-line: $5/line. ALA institutional members 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Jobline: (202) 659-1737. To list a position, obtain a 
-form from: ASIS Jobline, ASIS Headquarters, 1010 
16th St., NW, Washington, DC 20036 or phone (202) 
659-3644. 
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receive 20% off ($4/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type. prominent format. 
$50/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members, Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. For Positions Wanted, box 
numbers are free-of-charge. 


To reply to box numbers, write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
IL 60611. 


NOTE: Institutions using purchase orders should 
notify LEADS editor of purchase order number 
within 2 weeks of placement of advertising. 
Later receipt will result in incomplete billing. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subse- 
quently filled can be stamped ‘Filled’ up to three 
weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed 
for original ad.) 


Ads by Phone 


The following applies only to regular classified ads 
due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are not 


JOBLINES 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRAR- 
IES Jobline: (312) 944-6795. To list a position, obtain 
jobline form from: ACRL Jobline, ACRL/ALA, 50 E. 

uron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Listing fee: $25 ACRL 
mem.; $30 nonmem. 


included. 

1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephone ads. 

3) All accepted telephone ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of 
the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, Late Jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, beginning 10th of the month. $10 line. ALA 
institutional members 10% off. See complete 
instructions in section. 


Consumer Classies 


Includes For Sale, Wanted, Exchange, Personal, 
Out-Of-Print, Periodicals & Serials, and Services & 
Sources. (Please state section desired.) $5/line: no 
ALA membership discounts applicable. 


Address 


Place all notices with Beverly Goldberg, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611; (312) 944-6780 x 326 


ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list a position, 


JOBLINES continued on p. 638. 
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DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunities 


New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


November 


9-10: Meet-Me Seminar on Teleconferencing, 
U. Wis.-Ext., Madison. Spons., U. Wis.-Ext., 
Madison, Info.: Ctr. for Interactive Prog., 

Old Radio Hall, 975 Observatory Dr., Madison 
53706 (608-262-4342). 


10: Human Factors in Library 
Administration course, Baltimore. Spons., 
Medical LA/Mid-Atlantic chap. Fee, 

$50 MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. Info.: 

A. Szczepaniak, Medical & Chirurgical 
Faculty, State of Md. L., 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 21201 (301-539-0872). 


10: Online Searching in Psychiatry course, 
Baltimore. Spons., Medical LA/Mid-Atlantic 
chap. Fee, $50 MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. 
Info.: see Nov. 10 above. 


10: Serials Selection & Mgmt. course, 
Baltimore. Spons., Medical LA/Mid-Atlantic 
chap. Fee, $50 MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. 
Info.: see Nov. 10 above. 


10-13: Women & Work annual conf., 

Sheraton Ctr., N.Y.C. Spons., Women in Crisis, 
Inc. Focuses on the special problems of 

women in the work force. Fee, $125 full conf.; 
$40 one day; student, senior citizen rates 
available. Info.: Women & Work, Inc., c/o 
WIC, 37 Union Sq. W., New York 10036 
(212-242-3081). 


11: Mgmt. Contents Advanced Training 
wkshp., DIALOG Info. Svcs., 75 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago. Spons., Chicago Online Users 
Group. No fee. Regis. limited to 20. Info.: A. 
Hullihan or K. Franklin, DIALOG Info. 
Sves., 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 60601 (312- 
726-9206). 

11-13: Upper Mississippi Media conf., 
Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. Spons., Minn. 
Ed. Media Org. Fee, $65. Info.: S. Fevrig, 
Pine Island Schls., Pine Island 55963. 


12: Quality Control—Planning & Eval. 


-wkshp., Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Spons., N.Y. State L. in conj. w/Statewide 
Cont. L. Ed. Committee. Focuses on long-range 


| planning & eval. of the benefits of 


sponsoring CE activities. Fee, $30. Regis. 
limited to 100. Info.: J. Farrell, Jr., Cont. L. 

Ed. Consultant, N.Y. State L., Cultural Ed. Ctr., 
Empire State Plz., Albany 12230 (518-474- 
7890). 


13: Clever Gretchen Conf. on Folklore, 
Literature, & Storytelling, Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N.Y. Spons., Syracuse U./SIS. 

Info.: K. Lindauer, SIS, Syracuse U., 113 Euclid 
Ave., 13210. 


13: Hospital Library Mgmt. course, 
Baltimore. Spons., Medical LA/Mid-Atlantic 
chap. Fee, $50 MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. 


| Info.: see Nov. 10. 


13: Writing for Publication course, ` 
Baltimore. Spons., Medical LA/Mid-Atlantic 
chap. Fee, $50 MLA mem.; $75 nonmem. 
Info.: see Nov. 10. 


COMING UP 


ALA Midwinter 
San Antonio Jan. 8-13, 1983 


Washington, D.C. Jan. 7—12, 1984 
PLA Conference Mar. 23—26, 1983 
ALA Annual Conference 


Los Angeles June 26—July 1, 1983 
Dallas June 23—July 1, 1984 


LITA Conference Sept. 18—21, 1983 
ACRL Conference April 4—7, 1984 


15: Role & Duties of Library Boards & 
Friends in Relation to Local Governing 
Authorities seminar, Club Continental, 2143 
Astor St., Orange Park, Fla. Spons., Fla. State 
L. .7 CEUs available. No fee. Info.: C. 
Lavendar, 3775 Forest Dr., Middleburg 32068. 


15-17: Louisiana Library Mgmt. Dvpt. for 
Library Admin. series: Managing the Org. 
seminar, Alexandria, La. Spons., La. LA, et 
al. Fee, $50. Info.: A. Benoit, La. State L., 
POB 131, Baton Rouge 70821 (504-342- 


4933). 


16: Chemical Substructure Searching mtg., 


= Amer. Critical Care, 1600 Waukegan Rd., 


McGaw Park, Ill. Spons., Chicago Online 
Users Group. No fee. Regis. limited. Info.: see 


| Nov. 11. 


16: The $2-Billion Library Market: Can You 
Sell What You Publish? Can You Publish What 


| You Sell? seminar, Rye Town Hilton, Port 


Chester, N.Y. Spons., Amer. Assn. 
Publishers/Libraries Committee, et al. Info.: 

P. Ball or M. Untalan, AAP, | Park Ave., New 
York 10016 (212-689-8920). 


16-19: Going to the Source: An Introduction 

to Research in Archives wkshp. Nat'l, Archives 
bidg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Nat'l. 
Archives & Records Svc. For general 
researchers, social scientists, historians, 
museum or exhibits curators, secondary schl. or 
u. instructors, & research Ins. Fee, $75. 

Regis. limited to 25. Info.: E. Freeman, Ed. 
Div., NARS, 20408 (202-523-3298). 


17: How to Use CA SEARCH wkshp., U. Ill. 


at the Medical Ctr., 1750 W. Polk St., Chicago. 


Spons., Chemical Abstracts Svc. Fee, $75; 
$40 students, fac., & staff of academic 
institutions. Info.: Wkshp. Coord./Dept. 88, 


Chemical Abstracts Svc., POB 3012, Columbus, 


OH 43210 (614-421-3600). 


17: Focus on Libraries wkshp., Jackson- 
George Regional L., Pascagoula, Miss. Spons., 
Miss. Library Commission. Focuses on p.1. 
programming & publicity. Info.: B. Pearce, 
Special Progs. Consultant, Miss. L. 
Commission, POB 3260, Jackson 39207. 


17-19: Local Networks: Designing & 
Implementing Applications for the ’80s nat'l. 
conf., Washington, D.C. Info.: U.S. Prof. 


Dvpt. Inst., 12611 Davan Dr., Silver Spring, 
MD 20904 (301-622-5696). 


17-19: Microcomputer Applications 
wkshp./seminar, Concord Resort Hotel, 
Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. Spons., Data Mgmt. 
Assoc. Fee, $150. Info.: DMA, 24 Pond Hill 
Ave., Warwick 10990 (914-986-1094). 


18: Massachusetts Assn. for Ed. Media 

annual fall conf., Sheraton Lincoln Inn, 
Worcester. Theme, ‘Innovations for the 

*80s.’* Info.: S. Scharl, 6 Hillside Apts., Palmer 
01069. 


18-19: Communications Law 1982 prog., 

New York Hilton. Spons., Practising Law Inst. 
Fee, $275. Info.: PLI, 810 Seventh Ave., 
New York 10019 (212-765-5700 x271). 


18-20: California Media & Library 

Educators Assn. annual conf., San Jose Conv. 
Ctr. Theme, ‘‘The Future Is Now!’ Info.: J. 
Wichers or W. Roberts, CMLEA, 1575 Old 
Bayshore Hwy., Burlingame 94010 (415- 
692-2350). 


18-20: Midwest Archives conf., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Info.: D. Horrocks, Gerald R. Ford L., 
1100 Beal Ave., Ann Arbor 48109. 


19-20: Videodisc Technology in Libraries 
seminar, Simmons Col, GSLIS, Boston. Spons., 
Simmons Col./GSLIS. Fee, $155. Info.: C. 
Chen, Simmons Col., GSLIS, 300 The Fenway, 
02115 (617-738-2224). 


19-21: Milwaukee Open Book Fair, U. Wis.- 
Milwaukee, Wis. Rm., Student Union. Spons., 
U. Wis.-Milwaukee Bookstore, Woodland 
Pattern Bk. Ctr. No fee. Info.: A. Kingsbury, 
Woodland Pattern Bk. Ctr., POB 92081, 
Milwaukee 53212 (414-263-5001). 


20: Role & Duties of Library Boards & 
Friends in Relation to Local Governing 
Authorities seminar, Palm Beach Co. L., 

3650 Summit Blvd., West Palm Beach. Spons., 
Fla. State L. .7 CEUs available. No fee. 

Info.: see Nov. 15. 


20: Media & Children wkshp., U. South 
Carolina, Wade Hampton Cont. Ed. Ctr., 
Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. 0.5 
CEUs available. Fee, $20; $4 extra w/CEUs. 
Regis. deadline Nov. 16. Info.: H. Callison, 
Coord., Cont. Ed., Col. Lnshp., U. S.C., 29208 
(803-777-2544, 3858). 


29-Dec. 3: MECC ‘82 Ed. Computing Conf. 
& Wkshps., Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis. 
Spons., Minn. Ed. Computing Consortium. 
Fee, $75 MECC mem.; $125 nonmem. Info.: 
MECC 1982 Conv. Regis., 2520 Broadway 
Dr., St. Paul 55113. 


December 

1: Creating & Marketing a Database File: 
ADTRACT wkshp., Col. of St. Catherine, St. 
Joseph Hall, St. Paul. Spons., Col. St. 
Catherine. Fee, $10. Info.: Off. Cont. Ed., Col. 
St. Catherine, St. Paul 55105 (612-690-6819). 


1-3: Computer Literacy for Administrators 
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| wkshp., Northwest Regional Ed. Lab., Portland. 
Spons., Northwest Regional Ed. Lab. Info.: 
Technology Ctr. for Demonstration & Training, 
NWREL, 300 Southwest Sixth Ave., 
~ Portland 97204 (503-248-6800 x551). 


| 2: Financial Svcs. course, Rutgers U., Schl. 
| of Communication, Info., & Library Studies, 
- | New Brunswick, N.J. Spons., Rutgers. 
U./SCILS/Prof. Dvpt. Studies. Fee, $16. Info.: 
J. Varlejs, Rutgers U., SCILS, 4 Huntington 
~ St., 08903 (201-932-7169). 


2-3: Marketing & Improving the Utilization 

of Info. Svcs. seminar, Pratt Manhattan Ctr., 
30th St. & Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. Spons., 
Pratt Inst./GSLIS. 1 CEU available. Fee, $150. 
_ Info.: R. Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt Inst., 
GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3703, 04). 


| 2-3: Space Planning & Practical Design for 
| Lns. wkshp. Details: see Aaron Cohen Assoc. 
ad, this page. 


2-5: Int'l. Reading Assn./Eastern Regional 

conf., Sheraton Hotel, Boston. Theme, ‘The 
Humanistic Dimensions of Literacy.’ Fee: 

. | until Nov. 16 $35 IRA mem., $25 student mem., 
- $45 nonmem.; beg. Nov. 17 add $5. Info.: 

| C. Flaherty, 21 Silver Lake Ave., Wakefield, RI 
~ 02879 (401-783-2248). 


3-4: Adapting Materials & Svcs. for Mildly 

-& Moderately Retarded Children wkshp., U. 

| South Carolina, Columbia. Spons., U. 
_§.C./Col. Lnshp. .8 CEUs available. Fee, $36; 
$4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. deadline Nov. 29. 

Info.: see Nov. 20. 


| 5-7: Ed. Media Assn. of New Jersey mtg., 
Cherry Hill Inn, Cherry Hill. Cospons., N.J. 
LA, N.J. L. Trustee Assn. Theme, 
‘*Rediscovering the Bk.” Info.: E. Brainard, 
100B Cedar Ln., Highland Park 08904. 


5-10: The Middle East Book Fair, Exhibition 
Ctr., Bahrain. Spons., Bahrain Ministry of Info. 
Int’l. 1. science seminar to be held during 
fair. Info.: E. Lavine, Info. Svcs., Inc., Suite 
735, 4733 Bethesda Ave., Bethesda, MD 
20814 (301-656-2942). 


| 6-7: Programming Microcomputers: An 

| Introduction to BASIC seminar, Pratt Manhattan 
| Ctr., 30th St. & Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

| Spons., Pratt Inst./GSLIS. 1 CEU available. Fee, 
| $150. Info.: see Dec. 2-3. 


6-8: Int'l. Tele/Conferencing Symposium, 
Boulder, Colo. Spons., Cross Communications 
Company, Int'l. Tele/Conferencing Assn., 

| Colo. Video. Focuses on more effective 
approaches & applications of 

teleconferencing. Fee, $395. Info.: T. Cross, 
Cross Communications Company, 934 Pearl 
Mall, Suite B, Boulder 80302 (303-499-8888). 


7-9: Int'l. Online Info. mtg., Cunard Int’!. 
Hotel, London. Spons., Online Review. Info.: 
_ Organising Secy., Online Review, Learned 
Info. (Europe) Ltd., Besselsleigh Rd., 
Abingdon, Oxford OX13 6LG (0865-730275; 
Telex, 837704 INFORM G). 


8-9: Planning for the Electronic L. wkshp. 

(Correction of wkshp. title appearing in Sept. 

DATEBOOK, p. 520.) Details: see Aaron 
Cohen Assoc. ad, this page. 


11-13: Assn. of Visual Science Lns. annual 
| mtg., Franklix Plaza Hotel, Philadelphia. Info.: 
P. Carlson, Ln., AVSL, Southern Calif. Col. 
| of Optometry, 2001 Associated Rd., Fullerton, 
CA 92631 (714-870-7226). 
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- Bonaventure Hotel, 5th & Figueroa Sts., Los 


available. Info.: CLA, 717 K St., Suite 300, Lnshp./Cooper L. 12 Medical LA cr. available. 





11-15: California LA annual conf., Westin „į Nov. 20. 













Angeles. Theme, *“YOU & the Library.” 14-15: DIALOG System seminar, U. South 
Fee, $50 CLA mem.; $65 nonmem.; separate Carolina, Booker T. Washington bldg., 
rates for wkshps.; 1-day & special rates Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. 


Sacramento 95814 (916-447-8541). Fee, $135. Regis. deadline Dec. 10. Info.: 


13-15: Int'l. Info. conf., Meridien Hotel, see Nov. 20. 
Cairo, Egypt. Spons., Egyptian Soc. for Info. 
Technology, Amer. Soc. Info. Science. 

Info.: B. El-Hadidy, ESIT/ASIS Conf. Co-Ch. 
GSLIS, Catholic U. of America, Washington, 
DC 20064 (202-635-5702, 5085). 


14-15: BIOSCIENCES seminar, U. South 
Carolina, Booker T. Washington bidg., 
Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. 
Lnshp./Cooper L. 3.6 Medical LA cr. available. 
Fee, $45. Regis. deadline Dec. 10. Info.: see 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nonprofit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$5/ine; ALA institutional members, $4/line. 
Display format, $50/column inch; 20% dis- 
count to nonprofit ALA institutional members. 


For-profit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$7.50/line; display format, $75/column inch. 












ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW TO BUY A 
MICROCOMPUTER 


A one-day, non-technical workshop 





Planning the Electronic 


Library designed by 
a come wae ates The Bibliographical Center 
EPIO for Research 
© Money BCR is now seeking sponsors for a compre- 
Dec. 8-9, 1982 hensive workshop that answers your questions 
Washington, DC about purchasing a microcomputer. Designed 
March 17-18, 1983 for everyone regardiess of technical back- 
New York City ground, topics include: what a microcomputer 
3 will (and won't) do for you; tips on hardware and 
Space Planning & Practical software; shopping for a vendor; obsoles- 
Design for Librarians cence; making the transition to a micro- 
computer. 
Dec. 2—3, 1982 ; 
New York City The cost of this program is $300 plus trave! and 
per diem. 
Fee: $250 ; , 
For further information, contact: JoAn Segal, 
Aaron Cohen Assoc. Bibliographical Center for Research, 1777 
RFD 1, Box 636, Teatown Rd. S. Bellaire, Suite G-150, Denver, CO 80222; 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 AOSTO: 














UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Announces 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Financial Aid 1983-84 


1) MA and PhD Degrees and Certificates of Advanced Study 

The Graduate Library School offers distinctive and challenging programs of instruction designed to 
provide a comprehensive educational foundation for career-long professional development in 
librarianship and in information science. Applications for scholarships for the academic year 1983-84 
for the above degrees are now being accepted. 

In addition to direct scholarship and financial aid, the school offers a number of Assistantships in 
Librarianship, work/study positions in the university library, and special internships tenable both in the 
university library and in other cooperating libraries. On campus and nearby in the city are available a 
wide variety of part-time work opportunities which provide support and invaluable pre-professional 
experience. Student loans are also available. 
Application deadline February 1, 1983; early and late awards are also made. 


2) CLR-Sponsored Certificate of Advanced Study in Library Management 

Applications are now being accepted for the second class of Fellows for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Library Management program sponsored by the Council on Library Resources. This program 
is designed to help prepare middle- and upper-level managers in large libraries through a full calendar 
year of academic studies. Applicants will have the master's degree in library science or equivalent, and 
from 3-5 yrs. of management experience. 

A small number of successful applicants will receive full tuition and a stipend of $8,000. All students 
admitted to the program will be designated CLR Fellows. 

Application deadline: April 30, 1983 


To apply, write to: Dean, Graduate Library School, JRL S-102, University of Chicago, 1100 E. 
57th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 
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write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o Marico 
Library, 3375 W. Durango, Phoenix, A 
phone (602) 269-2535. 


| BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Jobline: (604) 
263-0014. To list a position write: BCLA Jobline, British 
: Columbia Library Association, POB 46378, Station 
"G,” Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6R 4G6. 


= CALIFORNIA ibrary Association Jobline: (916) 443- 
= 1222 or (213) 629-5627. To list a position: write CLA, 

fed St., Sacramento, CA 95814 or phone (916) 447- 
4l. 


= | CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators Association 

< (CMLEA) Job Hotline: (415) 697-8832. To list a 
a sition: write CMLEA, 1575 Old Bayshore Highway, 
oa Suite 204, Burlingame, CA 94010 or phone (415) 692- 


| COLORADO State Library Jobline: al 866-2210. To 
Oe ee ist a position: write the Jobline, 1362 Lincoln, Denver, 
CO 80203 or phone (303) 866-2175. COLORADO 
LIBRARIES ONLY. 


| DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: call the New 
| Jersey and/or Pennsylvania Job Hotlines, which include 
Delaware job listings. Prospective employees should 
contact the employer directly. Delaware jobs are also 
_ listed on the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
joblines. 


FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. To list a 
E sition: write Florida Jobline, State Library of Florida, 

~- RA. Gra Sdin, Tallahassee, FL 32301 or phone 
į (904) 487-2651. FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


ILLINOIS Library Jobline: (312) 828-0930. To list a 

osition: call (31 2) 644-1896 or write Library Jobline of 
Illinois, c/o Illinois Library Association, 425 N. Michigan 
- Ave., Suite 1304, Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing 
- position for 2 weeks is $20. Cosponsored by Illinois 
Biray Association and IL Chapter/SLA. 


OWA Library Joblist (monthly): Carol Emerson, Editor, 
_ State Library of lowa, Historical Building, Des Moines, 

IA 50319. h list a position: (515) 281-4350. IOWA 
_ LIBRARIES ONLY. 


ENTUCKY Library Jobline: (502) 564-2480. For listing, 
write to: JOBLINE, State Library Services, POB 537, 
Frankfort, KY 40602. 


-| MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: Aap 685-5760. 
; To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. Franklin St., 
Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone (301) 685-5760, 
Wednesdays only, 9 am—2 pm. 


= | METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Jobline: (202) 
|. 223-2272. To list a position: write Rebecca Bouchard, 
Metropolitan Washington Library Council, 1875 Eye 
Street NW, Suite 280, Washington, DC 20006 or 
À prone (202) 223-6800, x458. There is a $30 listing fee 


or nonmembers. 


County 


85009 or 

























IDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. To list a 
position, contact one of the following associations: 
S fiinois Library Association, Indiana Library Association, 
_lowa Library Association, Michigan Library Association, 
cnielsts Library Association, Ohio Library Associ- 
ation, or the Wisconsin Library Association. MIDWEST 
LIBRARIES ONLY. 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS Library Association Jobline: (605) 
-~ 624-2511. To list a position, write: Mountain Plains 
LA. c/o |. D. Weeks Library, University of South 





Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. Includes North and 


South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Nevada. 


NEBRASKA Job Hotline: (402) 471-2045. To list a 
osition: write Nebraska Library Commission, 1420 P 
EP Lincoln, NE 68508. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (617) 738-3148. To list 
a position: write Dr. James M. Matarazzo, Assoc. 
Dean, GSLIS, Attn.: New England Library Jobline, 
H ty College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695-2121. To list 
a position, phone: (609) 292-6237. 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212) 227-8483. 
To list a position: write NYLA, 15 Park Row, Suite 434, 
New York, NY 10038 or phone (212) 227-8032. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries Association: 
(212) 753-7247. To list a position: write Rhea Tabakin, 
Haskins & Sells, 1114 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York City, NY 10036 or phone (212) 790-0639. 


NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: (919) 733-6410. To list a 
osition, call: (919) 733-2570. NORTH CAROLINA 
IBRARIES ONLY. 


OKLAHOMA Department of Libraries Jobline: (405) 521- 
4202. Updates on 1st and 15th of every month. To list a 
position, call: (405) 521-2502. 


OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. To list 
a position: write Jobline, Oregon State Library, State 
Library Building, Salem, OR 97310 or phone (503) 
378-4243. NORTHWEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association (PNLA) Job- 
line: (206) 543-2890. To list a position, write: PNLA 
Jobline, c/o School of Librarianship FM-30, Universit 
of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. PACIFIC NORTH- 


WEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 362- 
5627. To list a position (members and nonmembers): 
(412) 362-6400. . 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. For copies, 
send self-addressed, stamped envelope to Mary Frances 
Cooper, Providence P. L., 150 Empire St., Providence, 
RI 02903. Groups of envelopes may be sent. To list a 
position; contact Elizabeth Rogers, Catalog Dept., 

rovidence Public Library, 150 Empire St., Providence, 


RI 02903. SOUTHEASTERN NEW ENGLAND L- . 


BRARIES ONLY. 


SAN ANDREAS-SAN FRANCISCO BAY/Special Librar- 
ies Association: (415) 968-9748. To list a position, 
write: Nancy Emmick, San Jose State University Li- 
brary, San Jose, CA 95192 or phone (408) 277-3784. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special Libraries 
Association: (213) 795-2145. To list a position: write 
Kenneth D. Graham, Earthquake Engineering Library, 
104-44, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
CA 91125 or phone (213) 356-6329. 


TEXAS State Library Jobline: (512) 475-0408. Listings can 
be heard continuously. Weekly updates. To list a 
position, write to Syd Popinsky, or call (512) 475- 
AALS Monday — Friday, 8am-5pm. TEXAS LISTINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of Librar- 
ianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list a position, 
write: Admissions and Placement Coordinator, College 
of Librarianship, University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, SC 29208. 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 3525-0384. To list a 
osition, write: the Jobline, c/o James Branch Cabell 
ibrary, 901 Park Ave., Richmond, VA 23284. STATE 

OF VIRGINIA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


WEST VIRGINIA library employment listings: call the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Job Hotline. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





LIBRARIAN/INFORMATION SPECIALIST. MLS. 12 
yrs.’ experience in all types of libraries, corporate 
information centers. Background in all library ser- 
vices, records management, online searching 
(BRS/DIALOG), business research. Experience im- 
proving corporate information facilities, designing file 


Allon Initiated library/info. center. Write Box B- 





HISTORICAL RESOURCES SPECIALIST. MA Am. 
Civ., AlA-accredited MLS 12/82. Background in 
archives (NARS); architectural surveys; local history; 
historic site interpretation; costume research; ar- 


_chaeology; photography. Conference series; human- 





-major 


and su 
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ities programming. 2+ yrs.’ 
Ocie” Read French Sally aig 


colle: teaching. 
Clarion State 


College, Clarion, PA 16214. 
Sor a te oe ee TOE RTS Ee he ee 
CATALOGER with ALA-accredited Spas 20 yrs.’ 


he ag experience in academic and public li- 
raries (including administration of catdlog depart- 
ment and technical services) seeks to relocate (East 
or Southeast U.S. preferred). Knowledge of an 
increasingly responsible experience with OCLC (in- 
cluding retroconversion and reclassification), AACR] 

2, LC and Dewe ch, German and LCSH. 







Reading knowledge of French, German, and Spanish. 
All replies to this advertisement given consideration 
and answered promptly. Write: Box B-810-W. 


; 








POSITIONS OPEN | 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





è : 4 
Assistant director for public services and collec- 
tion development. Responsible for the develop- 
ment, evaluation, and budget allocation for the 
library's collection and for the organization and 
management of the library's public services. Adminis- 
ters a division of 19 librarians and 50 support staff. 
Requires ALA-accredited master’s a be + yrs. of 
professional library experience, at least 5 of which 
must have n in academic or research library 


ublic services. Collection development experience | 


ighly desirable. Must have problem-solving abilities, 
user orientation, and planning expertise. Excellent 
communication skills, initiative, creativity, and organ- 
izational ability required. Salary mid-$30s and 
above depending on qualifications. Excellent bene- 
fits, including 88% of Social Security paid for first 
16,500 of salary and choice of retirement pro- 
“Paki The University of Houston-Central Campus 
ibraries has 1.4 million volumes, a materials budget 
of $1.9 million, a staff of 54 professionals and 170 
support staff, and is a member of ARL. To ensure 
consideration, aie! ications should be received 
by Dec. 15. S etter of application, names of 3 
references, and resume to: Dana Rooks, University 
of Houston Libraries, 4800 Calhoun, Houston, 
TX 77004, Equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant serials librarian. Assists with the work of 
both the ae and acquisitions sections of the 
serials dept. using NOTIS (Northwestern Online Total 
Integrated System), performs difficult serials caper 
ing, authority work, and other related duties includ- 
ing making treatment decisions for monographic 
series. Works with support staff who process sub- 
scription invoices to resolve difficult billing problems. 
Reports to the serials catalog librarian and dept. 
head and assists them with the resolution of process- 
ing problems in both acquisitions and cataloging. 
Assists with the development and documentation of 
departmental procedures. Qualifications: master’s de- 
gree from an accredited library school; working 
nowledge of 2 or more languages, preferabl 

including French and German; ability to work wit 

unfamiliar languages using a dictionary. Experience: 
serials cataloging experience in an automated system 
using the RC serials and authorities formats 
referred; other serials processing cxnerience helpful. 
Salary: 15,000—$ 17,000, depending upon qualifi- 
cations. Send application, including names of 
references by Dec. 1, to: Lance , Personnel 
Librarian, Northwestern vomerety ibrary, Evan- 
ston, IL 60201. An AA, EO employer. 


Assistant Dav ereity librarian for technical ser- 
vices. University of California, Saute - Barbara. 
Search reopened. Plans, administers, and integrates 
all processing functions and facilities, computer- 
supported and manual; has line responsibility for 4 
departments encompassing 22 professional 
positions and 75 FTE support staff: acquisitions, 
cataloging, peor orescage shell and serials. 
Requires MLS degree, academic libr eA experience 
with extensive administrative and production expe- 
rience using any of the major bibliographic utilities. 
Ability to communicate lucidly in oral and written 
English. Salary range is $29,400—$46,600. Send 
resumes by donk 15, 1983, to: Margore? Deacon, 
Assistant University Librarian, Personnel, University 
of California, Santa Barbara, CA 93106. Pre- 


vious applicants must reapply. UCSB is an affirma- 


tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Catalog librarian: responsibilities include supervis- 
ing catalog department; setting policies and proce- 
dures; revising original and og te cataloging; plan- 


ning for use of advanced 

Requires ALA-accredited MLS; L 

waong knowledge of AACR2 and LC 
ject headings; demonstrated supervi 


my technologies. 


experience; 
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ervisory ex- fF 






Head, Technical Services 
Moffitt Undergraduate Library 
University of California, Berkeley 


Manage Moffitt acquisitions, serials, reserve 
list processing and ordering, and cataloging 
(copy and original, using RLIN). Responsible 
for personnel! administration for 9 FTE career 
staff and 1.5 FTE student assistants. Will be 
expected to analyze, review, streamline, and 
monitor workflow, to formulate descriptive sta- 
tistics, to plan and implement automation, and 
to develop procedural manuals. Duties include 
4—6 hrs. per week at the reference desk and 
participation with the other section heads in 
overall management of the library. 


Requires MLS, 2 yrs. of managerial and per- 
sonnel experience, work with acquisitions, seri- 
als, reserves or cataloging, experience with 
RLIN or another appropriate system. Excellent 
writing, analytical, problem-solving, interper- 
sonal, and verbal communication skills. Public 
services orientation essential. 


Full job description will be mailed on request. 
Classification as associate librarian in the 
$21,000—$30,000 per annum salary range 
depending on qualifications. To apply, send 
resume, including the names and address- 
es of 3 professional references, by Dec. 10 
to: 
William E. Wenz 
Library Personnel Officer 
Room 447 General Library 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
ENT. Sa I H 





perience; ability to train and work cooperatively with 
staff. Salary minimum, $15,000; good fringe bene- 
fits. Send letter of application and resume by 
Dec. 1 to: Lois J. Lehman, Dean of Libraries, CBN 
University, Virginia Beach, VA 23463. CBNU is 
an equal-opportunity employer with an evangelical 
Christian perspective which it shares with its associ- 
ate, the Ehristion Broadcasting Network. 





Coordinator of circulation services and head, 
McKeldin circulation services, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. Coordinates development and 
implementation of library circulation policies and 
rocedures (including reserves, book theft detection, 
interlibrary loan, loan, recall, and billing) for a 
system serving 37,500 students in the main research 
library and 6 branch libraries with a total of 
1,456,000 volumes. Strong leadership and communi- 
cation skills required to supervise circulation units, 
and coordinate training of circulation staff. As 
permanent chair of the Circulation Coordinating 
Committee, serves as primary means of communica- 
tion with the associate director of public services, the 
library systems division, the UMCP libraries, and with 
campuswide offices. Master's degree from ALA- 
accredited library program and 4 yrs. of progressive- 
ly responsible appropriate library experience. Firm 
knowledge of automated circulation systems essen- 
tial. Minimum salary $22,700; excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Send resume with names of 3 references no 
later than Nov. 30 to: Personnel Officer, McKeldin 
Library, University of Maryland, College Park, 
MD 26742. 





Head, Humanities/Social Sciences Library. (Full- 
time appointment.) Responsible for administration of 
the humanities and social sciences collections and 
services including the Education Library. Reports to 
associate director for public services. Specific areas 
and services reporting to the head include reference, 
collection development, circulation, interlibrary loan, 
orientation, computerized database ser ening, micro- 
forms, and serial records. Also responsible for some 
collection development and reference work. Present 
staff under head: 11 library faculty, 22 classified 
staff. Required: ALA-accredited MLS; substantial ex- 
perience, including administration, in a public ser- 
vices area of an academic or large public library; 
undergraduate degree in the humanities or social 
sciences. Preferred: graduate degree in the human- 
ities or socjal sciences; database searching and 
automated bibliographic and circulation systems ex- 
perience. Rank: Librarian Ill, faculty status. Salary: 
commensurate with qualifications; $27,000 minimum. 
TIAA/CREF. broad insurance program. 22 days’ 
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Virginia Commonwealth University 
Director, University Library Services 


A dynamic and innovative director is sought to provide universitywide leadership for the operation 
and development of 2 large libraries, academic and medical, 5 learning resource centers, 
audiovisual services, television production. medical illustration. and media production. The director 
is responsible for university library services administration, budget preparation and supervision, 
policy formulation, long-range planning and implementation, and supervision of 143 professional 
and classified staff. The individual is to plan effective utilization of physica! facilities. implement 
automated systems, and provide liaison with university schools and departments 


Applicants must have an earned doctorate, preferably in librarianship or media, and possess a 
minimum of 5 yrs. administrative experience with knowiedge of current developments in library 
technology, including computer applications. Applicants must have demonstrated skills in interper- 
sonal relations; personnel management and ability to work effectively with administration, faculty, 
and students; and show evidence of professional and scholarly activity. 


Salary is competitive ($45,000—$50,000) depending upon qualifications and experience. 
Nominations and/or applications with a current resume, and the names and addresses of 3 
references, should be submitted by Dec. 17 to: 
Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
901 W. Franklin St. 
Richmond, VA 23284 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
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Director of Cataloging Services 
University of Virginia Library 


Full managerial responsibility for the centralized cataloging of monographs and serials at the 
University of Virginia Library, including Alderman. the main library, and 11 branch libraries. 
Responsible for setting goals. priorities, and objectives; establishing and analyzing statistical 
measurements of productivity; and organizing. reviewing, and refining work routines for original and 
shared cataloging, catalog maintenance, and serials check-in. Reviews and recommends cataloging 
policies. Oversees the development and maintenance of documentation. 


Proven managerial ability in a library environment essential, with preference given to research 
library experience. Practical and theoretical knowledge of AACR, AACR2, LC classification and 
subject heading practice, and MARC formats required. Must have experience with OCLC or other 
bibliographic utility. familiarity with current automation developments relating to cataloging. and an 
understanding of automation principles sufficient to enable participation in planning an online 
catalog and a serials check-in system. Ability to communicate clearly, orally and in writing, and 
ability to work harmoniously with staff at all levels. Working knowledge of at least 2 Western 
European languages preferred. ALA-accredited MLS required. Reports to the university librarian, 
and as a member of the Directors’ Council. participates in policy-making decisions for the university 
library system. Faculty rank dependent upon qualifications. Salary $25,000 and higher depending 


upon qualifications. Deadline: Jan. 15, 1983. 


Send resume with the names of 4 references to: Sada Crismond, Library Personnel 
Coordinator, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 22901. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer 


annual leave and 12 days’ sick leave per yr. Review 
of applications begins Dec. Send letter of 
application, resume, plus names and addresses of at 
least 3 references to: Dr. Allene F. Schnaitter, 
Director of Libraries, Washington State Universi- 
ty, Pullman, WA 99164-5610. Washington State 

niversity is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Head of special collections. Oversees the oper- 
ations and continued development and expansion of 
the libraries’ special collections. Participates in public 
relations, fund raising, special events, and grant 
proposals related to the collections. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS, 3 or more yrs.’ experience in special 
collections, collection development or acquisitions in 
large academic library, and administrative expe- 
rience. Graduate degree in American literature or 
history smongiy preferred. Salary mid-$20s depend- 
ing on qualifications. Excellent benefits including 
choice of retirement programs. The University of 
Houston-Central Campus Libraries has 1.4 million 
volumes, a materials budget of $1.9 million, a staff 
of 54 professionals and 170 support staff, and is a 
member of ARL. Applications accepted through 
Dec. 15. Send letter of application, names of 3 
references, and resume to: Dana Rooks, University 
of Houston Libraries, 4800 Calhoun, Houston, 
TX 77004. Equal-opportunity employer. 


Librarian—reference/instruction: 2 positions. l) 
Library/Learning Center of the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Parkside seeks a reference/instruction librarian. 
The successful candidate will provide bibliographic, 
research, and informational assistance to users; 
participate in the bibliographic instruction program 
on basic and advanced levels, including advanced 


ERE a 


ee 





course-related instruction; participate in the collection 
development program, serving as library liaison with 
designated faculty; and participate in a rio of 
library outreach programs. Qualifications include: a 
graduate library degree from an AlA-accredited 
school; interest in bibliographic instruction; a demon- 
strated ability to work with colleagues, faculty, and 
students; demonstrated communication skills, both 
oral and written. Salary: minimum $14,000. 2) 
Library/Learning Center at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Parkside seeks a reference/instruction librarian. 
The successful candidate will provide bibliographic, 
research, and informational assistance to users; 
participate in the bibliographic instruction program 
on basic and advanced levels, including advanced 
course-related instruction; participate in the collection 
development program, serving as library liaison with 
science faculty; and participate in a variety of librar 
outreach programs. Qualifications include: a grad- 
vate library degree from an ALA-accredited shank 
science subject background; interest in bibliographic 
instruction; a demonstrated ability to work with 
colleagues, faculty, and students; demonstrated com- 
munication skills, both oral and written. Salary: 
minimum $14,000. Deadline for both positions, 
Jan. 15, 1983. Appointment: June 1, 1983. Send 
letter of application, current resume, transcript or 
lacement file, and 3 letters of reference to: Barbara 
aruth, Chair, Search and Screen Committee, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Parkside, Box No. 2000, 
Kenosha, WI 53141. UW-Parkside is an equal- 
opportunity employer functioning under an affirma- 
tive-action plan 


Library direcior. The University of Baltimore is 
accepting applications for the position of library 
director. Applicants must possess an ALA-accredited 
MLS. An additional master’s is preferred. Candidates 
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should have at least 5 yrs. of progressively responsi- 
ble experience in academic libraries: including ad- 
ministration/managerial responsibilities. The universi 

is seeking an individual with a background in bo 

public and technical services who will provide leader- 
ship in working with library staff, faculty, and 
administrators; who is knowledgeable about the 
application of computer technology to library pro- 
cesses; and who can design and implement innovative 
projects to increase existing library resources. The 
salary range is $24,714 to $32,462. The Uapreraty 
of Baltimore is a public, upper-division, and grad- 
vate urban commuter university. The library director 
is responsible for a staff of 25, budget of $600,000 
and a current count 310,000 BVEs. A letter of 
application, vita, and the names of 3 references 
should be submitted by Jan. 15, 1983, to: Laslo 
Boyd, Chairman, Library Director Search Committee, 
University of Baltimore, 1420 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, MD 21201. The University of Baltimore 
is an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Reference librarian/bibliographic instruction 
coordinator. Duties include administering and refin- 
ing the library's existing self-paced workbook pro- 
gram, working with other library faculty in develop- 
ment and extension of bibliographic instruction, 
providing general reference service with shared even- 
ing and weekend schedules, and performing online 
information retrieval. Requirements are an ALA- 
accredited master’s degree in library science and a 
minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience in reference and 
Loop hash instruction. Prefer experience with self- 
paced workbook program and with the planning and 
production of audiovisual instructional aids. Excellent 
communication and teaching skills required. Salary: 
$14,000 minimum with experience. Tenure-track, 13. 
month contract. TIAA/CREF and many other fringe 
benefits. Application deadline: Nov. 30. Send 
application and resume to: Juana R. Young, Interim 

irector of Libraries, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, AR 72701. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer, welcomes applications 
from all qualified individuals. 





Serials totaisger, Responsible for cataloging serials 
by AACR2/OCIC serials format, maintaining comput- 
er-produced periodicals list, and preparation for 
online catalog. Train and supervise one assistant. 
AlA-accredited MLS, knowledge of one foreign 
language, and computer applications required. Pref- 
erence given to persons having professional serials 
experience. Faculty status; 12-month appointment; 
liberal fringe benefits. Minimum salary: $14,500 
(negotiable depending upon qualifications). Closing 
date: Nov. 15, Send letter of application, resume, 
and names and addresses of 3 professional refer- 
ences to: Suzanne Massonneau, Bailey/Howe Li- 
Brany University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 
05405. An EEO, AA employer. 





Serials librarian: ALA-MLS. Immediate opening. 
Responsible for reorganizing 550 retrospective and 
275 current periodicals. orking knowledge of 
Hebrew required. sete $13,000 — $15,000. Send 
resume to: Sarah Levy, Librarian, Dropsie College, 
Broad & York Sts., Philadelphia, PA 19132. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Assistant or associate professor to teach graduate 
courses already in curriculum (e.g., information 
retrieval in libraries, online reference services) and to 
develop new courses in indexing and abstracting, 
systems analysis, computer programming for library 
applications, design and construction of databases. 

ualifications: doctorate in library/information sci- 
ence or closely related field, library or information 
center experience, good record of teaching, re- 
search, and publication, and competence in areas 
specified above. Full-time, tenure-track position, 
starting Aug. 22, 1983. Occasional teaching in 
Columbus extension program. Salary and rank de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience, not less 
than $18,000. Pay eaten deadline: Nov. 19. 
Submit letter of application, resume, transcripts, and 
at least 3 letters of recommendation by Nov. 19 to: 
A. Robert Rogers, Dean, School of Library Science, 
Kent State University, Kent, OH 44242; 216- 
672-2782. Kent State University is an equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 





Library and information science educators: the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, has 
faculty vacancies for the 1983/84 academic yr. 
Qualifications: earned doctorate; appropriate profes- 
sional and teaching experience. Specialties needed: 
library automation; technical services; information 
science; reference and bibliographic services. Teach- 
ing load: 3 courses per semester. Rank negotiable. 
Salary: $20,000 & up; additional compensation for 


640 
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Australia 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology Limited 
Department of Librarianship 


Senior Lecturer 
in Information Provision 


Applications are invited for a permanent position as a senior lecturer in information provision, an area 
which includes information sources and services and reader education with the possibility of 
developing subjects in information counseling and information management. Candidates should be 
graduate professional members of the Library Association of Australia (or hold an equivalent overseas 
qualification) and should have substantial professional experience as well as experience of teaching at 
tertiary level. Knowledge or experience in any of the following fields would be an advantage: special 
libraries, automation, bibliography of science and technology. A higher degree in librarianship would be 


an advantage but is not essential. 


Salary within the range $A28,127—$A32,782 p.a. (salary under review). 


Applications quoting ref. no. 142/07/AN to the staff officer by Dec. 21. A position description is 
available from: Staff Branch, RMIT, Box 2476V GPO, Melbourne 3001, Australia. 


summer session. TIAA/CREF and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield fully paid by university; tuition exemption for 
spouse and children and other fringe benefits. Send 
vita before Dec. 6 to: Professor Phyllis Dain, Chair, 
Search Committee, School of rary Service, 
Columbia University, New York, NY 10027. 
Columbia University is a non-discriminatory, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 





MUSIC LIBRARY 





Music cataloger to do original cataloging of print 
materials, including books, song folios, sheet music, 
and serials. Qualifications: MLS; good grasp of 
AACR2, DDC, and LC subject headings; knowledge 
of ethnic and popular music, especially country 
music. Minimum salary $13,500. Excellent benefits. 
Application deadline: Nov. 30. Send resume and 
names of 3 references to: Terry Gordon, Head of 
Technical Services, Country Music Foundation Li- 
brary and Media Center, 4 Music Square E., 
Nashville, TN 37203. 








Music librarian. Duties: responsible for daily oper- 
ation of a music library of scores and recoriegs 
which also serves as a listening facility. Reference 
and circulation; cataloging of scores and recordings 
on OCLC under the supervision of the catalog 
department; collection development; oversight of lis- 
tening equipment; and help with plans for future 
expansion of music library quarters. Staff consists of 
student assistants. Qualitcations: MLS degree from 
an AlA-accredited library school. Background and 
experience: BA in music or its equivalent; familiarity 
with AV equipment; aptitude for cataloging music 
materials; supervisory skills; and some knowledge of 
oreign languages. Preference will be given to candi- 
dates with several yrs. of experience in a music 
library. Terms of appointment and benefits: 12- 
months’ appointment with 23 days of vacation per yr. 
40-hr. workweek, including some evening joti 
weekend hrs. New appointments are made on a one- 
i robationary basis. Group health insurance and 
IAA participation optional. Salary: $15,000 mini- 
mum, depending upon qualifications and experience. 
Application eadline: Dec. 17. Mail letter of 
application, resume, and names of 3 references. 
Apply to: Tyrus G. Harmsen, College Librarian, 
Occidental College, 1600 Campus Rd., Los An- 


eles, CA 90041; 213-259-2671. Occidental Col- 
ege is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





CORPORATE LIBRARY 








the Chicago area. 


with others is also required. 


in confidence to: 


CORPORATE LIBRARIAN 


MANAGE THE OPERATIONS OF 
A MAJOR FORTUNE 200 COMPANY’S 
CORPORATE LIBRARY 


Our client is a leading, Chicago based, international corporation with 
a consistent history of exceptional growth and expansion. An out- 
standing opportunity now exists for a head librarian to manage our 
corporate library and coordinate activities with various locations in 


The qualified candidate will be responsible for all aspects of library 
operations, including personnel management and staff development, 
budget preparation, collection development and inter-library cooper- 
ation. Additional duties will involve on-line and manual literature 
searching and automation planning. Successful applicants will have 
had 5-10 years of significant administrative experience, and appro- 
priate graduate degree and a Ph.D. or MLS for a ALA accredited 
institution. A technical undergraduate degree is preferred. Sophisti- 
cated knowledge of library technology and ability to work effectively 


Our client is offering a salary of $45,000 plus, which includes a 
comprehensive benefits package. For consideration, send a resume 


BB&L ADVERTISING 


Dept. PD-AL11 / Rm. 1504 A 
303 E. Ohio St. / Chicago, IL. 60611 


We will forward all responses to our client unopened. 
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| suburb. Circulation—-500, 


tion system as a mem 


a rience. Opening is immediate. Apply 
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Convention representative. Part-time assignment, 
no selling. Prefer retired teachers, librarians, faculty 
wives, etc. Send short resume and phone number c/o: 
: Booth, Attendant, POB 298, Alexandria, VA 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Adult services department head. Creative, enthu- 
- siastic person needed for growing library system. 
AlA-accredited MLS and spenar experience re- 
quired. Public library experience preterred. Responsi- 
-bilities include: supervision of reference/readers’ ser- 
vice and circulation department; book selection; 
program planning and public relations. Salary 
B16 000 minimum. Send resume, references, an 
credentials to: Personnel Department, La Porte 
County Public Library, 904 Indiana Ave., La 
Porte, IN 46350. 


Branch librarian, El Paso Public Library. Search 
extended. Performs professional library services. 
Meets public demand for materials and library 
services in an area ah te predominately Spanish- 
speaking pocenton. lary $16,621 X $50,915 
(4% cost-of-living raise anticipated); entry-level 
pona position. Requires ALA-accredited MLS; 
knowledge and understanding of the Spanish-speak- 
ing community and its particular needs for libra 
and information services. Ability to read and eak 
Spanish required (proficiency will be tested). Apply 
by Dec. 15 to: Personnel Officer, El Paso Public 
Library, 501 N. Oregon, El Paso, TX 79901; 
915-541-4865. An employer. 


Children’s services librarian for library system 
servin blic and school libraries in a 5-county 
area. We need an energetic individual who is skilled 
in all areas of children’s programming and is willing 
to spend part of his/her working day driving. 
Storytelling and puppetry essential. Candidates who 
play a musical instrument and have had experience in 
offering programs in small town libraries will 

preferred. Minimum requirements: MS or BS in LS 
and some prpasianre in children’s work. Salary renge 
$13,200— $16,700 plus 4 weeks’ vacation and 
other fringe. Send resume, including current refer- 
ences, to: Henry R. Meisels, Director, Corn Belt 


: Library System, 1809 W. Hovey Ave., Normal, IL 
| 61761. 


Circulation services—dept. head with demonstrat- . 


ed leadership ability, public service commitment, an 
experience with automated circulation system. Staff 
of 12 FTE in progressive ANEN library in Chicago 
Si +, responsible for iLL, 
- fiction collection ene opman, etc., with CLSI circula- 
r of the Suburban Librar 
| System. Automated public access catalog terminals 
__ just installed. Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS; 3 
yrs.’ professional library experience including super- 
visory responsibilities and work with automated circ. 
system. Starting salary $17,800 — $22,200 depen- 
ent on qualifications. Letter of application, re- 
sume, and list of 3 references by Nov. 15 to: 
Ginger Miloserny, Assistant Head Ubecrien Oak 
Lawn Public Library, 9427 Raymond Ave., Oak 
Lawn, IL 60453. 





Consultant librarian for York-Adams District, Pa. 
Responsible to advise and coordinate 16 local librar- 
ies. MLS and 2 yrs.’ experience. Minimum salary 
$16,000. Resume and references by Dec. 1 to: 
aaa Martin Library, 159 E. Market, York, PA 


| Director. County library system with headquarters 
facility and 2 branches serving a rural community of 
27,045. Annual budget of $170,000. 3 full-time 


| employees, including one professional and 8 part- 


= time. 1981/82 circulation 87,130. Position requires 


| MLS from AlA-accredited school. Applicant should 


have 5 yrs.’ professional experience, 3 of which 
should be in administration. In addition, knowledge 
of business procedures and computerized circulation 
systems is preferred. Salary minimum $12,500, 
negotiable at a higher figure gepending upon expe- 

y Nov. 30. 
| Letters, resume, and list of 3 references should be 
_ directed to: Jack C. Burdett, Mason County Li- 
Ne pan, 6th and Viand Sts., Point Pleasant, WV 


-| Director, county library system with 3 branches and. 
-| 7 employees. MLS 


em or Librarian Ill cert. Experience 
| preferred. Management and Roe relations skills 
| necessary. Salary $12,000—$1 





5,000. Submit let- 








ter of application, resume, & references by Dec. 
1 to: Donna Toth, President of Library Board, Henry 
F. Schricker Library, Knox, IN 46534. 


Director, Federated Library System in Beaver Coun- 
y eee Pittsburgh) serving a popiiarian of over 
200,000. Energetic, cooperative, and self-motivated 
individual needed to administer and further develop a 
prepressive system of 10 local libraries, headquarters 
acility, and bookmobile operation. MLS and 3—5 
yrs. of demonstrated and professional public library 
administrative experience required. Knowledge of 
interlibrary cooperation, OCLC/LSCA project imple- 
mentation, and system planning soe Starting 
salary $18,725. Good fringe benefits. Send resume, 
salary history, and references to: Mr. Rawl, Penn- 
sylvania Job Service, 513 Fifth Ave., New 
Brighton, PA 15066. 


Librarian (MLS), 30—35 hrs. per week. Salary 
range $8,000— $15,000 commensurate with expe- 
rience and qualifications. Small community in north- 
ern Mich. Pop. approx. 10,000. Send resume by 
Nov. 15 to: Nanette Courson, c/o Kalkaska Co. 
Library, 247 S. Cedar, Kalkaska, MI 49646. 


Librarian Il (reference). $1,371 — $1,671 monthly. 


Tulare County Public Library is seeking a librarian 
primarily for reference services and some children’s 
services. The library has the second largest collection 
in the San Joaquin Valley of central Calif. which is 
the largest agribusiness area in the United States. 
Tulare Cams library is located in Visalia (50,000 
popi aton onet access to various recreation in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Pacific Ocean, and the 
cultural amenities of California’s metropolitan areas. 
Qualifications would normally be obtained by a 
degree in library science and one yr.'s experience as 
a professional eraran. Obtain a Tulare County 
Speneenon and nc and submit by 
Nov. 19 to: Tulare County Personnel, Court- 
house, Rm. 106, Visalia, CA 93291; 209-733- 
6266. An affirmative-action employer. 


_ Librarian Ill (local history librarian) to serve as the 


county library's specialist in information on local 
resources and archives. As such this librarian is 
responsible for planning services in the field of local 
history, including local documents, oral history, local 
iography, general historical resources, and geneal- 
ogy. Requires ALA-accredited MLS and 3 yrs. of full- 
time professional librarian experience. Salary: 
$1,709 — $2,075/mo. plus benefit package. Appl 
by Dec. 17:to: Fresno County Personnel, 222 

Tulare St., 3rd Floor Del Webb Bldg., Fresno, CA 
93721; 209-488-3364. Equal-employment-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action-handicap employer. 


Library director. Director of a city/county public 
library with one main and one branch facility, 2 
bookmobiles, a staff of 25 FTE, a budget of 
$650,000, and circulation of approximatel 
250,000. Qualifications: MLS from ALA-accredit 
school, administrative and managemert experience. 
Salary $24,500 — $31,000 DOQ. Apply by Dec. 
15 to: Personnel Director, City of ogna , 120 
N. Beaver, Faguen, AZ 86001. The City of 
Flagstaff is an EOE, M/F/H. 


Library director: needed to direct the progressive 
Val Verde FAAA Public Library in Del Rio, Tex. The 
library serves a Texas/Mexican border community p. 
30, and county of 36,000. Circulation 122,000; 
staff of 10; budget $185,000. Repora for 
staffing, budgeting, purchasing, public relations, 
planning, and program development. Must be ener- 
getic, innovative, able to work effectively with 
community organizations and patrons. Requirements: 
ALA-accredited MLS, at least 2 yrs.’ library expe- 
rience with demonstrated administrative skills. Knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language preferred. Salary 
$20,000 plus fringe benefits. Send resume, tran- 
script, and references to: Board of Trustees, Val 
Verde County Public Library, Washington At 
Spring, Del Rio, TX 78840; Attn.: Maxine Mills. 





Mexican-American services (outreach) librarian 
l, El Paso Public Library. Provides library outreach 
services and programming through public library in 
rowing bicultural community. Salary $16,621 — 
$20,915 (4% cost-of-living raise anticipated). Re- 
quirements: ALA-accredited MLS; ability to read, 
write, and speak Spanish vently (proficiency will be 
tested). Appi by Dec. 15 to: Personnel Officer, El 
Paso Public brary; 501 N. Oregon, El Paso, TX 
79901; 915-541-4865. An AA employer. 





Young people's librarian. $20,904 -— $25,692 
Minimum 2 yrs.‘ experience in blic library with 
demonstrated ability to plan and present children’s 
programs, study hrs., puppet shows, and counsel 
young persons in redno needs. Knowledge of 
microcomputers desirable. MLS from ALA-accredited 
school, a valid Washington stote driver's license. 
Interviews at applicant’s expense required. Send 
application, resume, references to: Marion Otter- 
aaen, Director, Longview Public Library, 1600 
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Louisiana St., Longview, WA 98632; 206-577- 
3380. 


Youth services librarian. Seek energetic, creative, 
self-motivated individual to provide services to chil- 
dren and young adults in a community serving 
15,000. Community activities, storytelling, program- 
ming, and collection development essential. Some 
adult reference required. AlA-accredited MLS, 2 
rs.” cia = . Salary: $13,000. Deadline: 
ec. 31. Send resume and 3 current references 
juries separate age to: Lynn J. Melton, Director, 
urlington Public Library, 301 N. Pine St. 
Burlington, WI 53105. 


RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Cataloger for Slavic materials. Requires MLS or 

vivalent, thorough reading knowledge of Russian, 
additional foreign language background desirable. 
Minimum salary $13,780. Send letter of applica- 
tion, resume, and list of 3 references by Dec. 31 
to: Alan F. Barney, Head, Administrative Services 
and Personnel, Center for Research Libraries, 
6050 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 
Equal-opportunity employer. 


STATE AGENCY 


Public library consultant: exciting, non-routine 
type work for person to serve as advisor to 21 public 
libraries offering advice and information in the areas 
of administration, personnel, planning, and services. 
Some experience preferred in the area of children’s 
young adult services. Make field visits, answer 
requests, and undertake special in-depth studies. 
Librarian VI under state civil service and requires MLS 
from AlLA-accredited library school plus 5 yrs.’ 
professional experience, 3 yrs. above beg 

rofessional level. Salary range $22,380-$28, 188. 
Sand resume and references to: Ben Brady, Associate 
State Librarian, Louisiana State Library, POB 131, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70821-0131. 





Public library consultant (search reopened): pro- 
vide consultant assistance to library directors, trus- 
tees, local officials in the western half of North 
Carolina. Advise in areas of planning, fiscal support, 
promotion of service, policy and management proce- 
dures, and in-service training and staff development. 
Minimum qualifications: MLS and certification 
N.C. Public Librarian Certification Commission; 
yrs.’ successful public library experience including 2 
rs. as an administrator, preferably as a director. 

ecial qualifications: strong background in public 
bey administration/organization; good organiza- 
tional and planning abilities; effective communication, 
interpersonal, and consulting skills. Experience wi 
library applications of automation desirable. Salary 
$19, 548--$29,880. Position available immediately. 
Deadline for applications: Dec. 31. Interviews 
possible at ALA Midwinter. Send resume to: Marion 
Johnson, Chief Librarian Consultant, N.C. Division 
of State Library, 109 E. Jones St., Raleigh, NC 
27611. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





State librarian of lowa. Responsibilities: directs the 
3 divisions of the library department: Law Library, 
Medical Library, and State Library. Staff of 47. 
Works closely with elected and appointed state 
officials, regional library administrators, and other 
librarians to develop statewide library service, includ- 
ing service to government agencies and the legisla- 
ture. Administers state and federal funds to encour- 
age development of communications and cooperation 
among libraries of all types. State librarian is 
appointed by the 5-member State Library Commis- 
sion with the approval of two-thirds of the lowa 
Senate. Qualifications required: master’s degree in 
library science from AlA-accredited library school 
and no less than 5 yrs.’ library administrative 
experience. Qualifications desired: experience in in- 
terlibrary activity; background in information technol- 
ogies; management experience in an area requiring 
facilitation. Salary: $29,000—$35,000 depending on 
qualifications. Position open Jan. 1, 1983. Contact: 
send letter of application and resume includin 

references no later than Dec. 3 to: Searc 

Committee, State Library of lowa, Historical 
palong, East 12th and Grand, Des Moines, IA 
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“LASSIES 


FOR SALE 


= | INSTANT LIBRARY. Approx. 8,000 titles, all new 
$ professional, scientific, technical, medical, and schol- 
arly areas. Art, behav. sci., business, computers, 
chemistry, education, history, medicine, natural sci- 
ence, physics, political science, psychology, urban 
_ studies, and more. Comprehensive collection of new 
~ (1978—present) and current titles. Wide representa- 
= tion of publishers. No secondhand or remainders. 
Perfect ie new or expanding college or research 
| library. Professional Book Center, P.O. Box 298, 
= Alexandria, VA 22314, Attn.: Instant Library. 


’ 


S| WANTED 


= OLD STOCKS AND BONDS wanted. High prices 

| paid, any quantity. Also, autographs, political pins, 

= | ribbons, banners. Paul Longo, Box 490-AL, South 
= | Orleans, MA 02662. | 








_ VOLUMES OF NEWSPAPERS purchased. Collections 
= | of any size. HUGHES’, 2410 North Hills Dr., 
= | Williamsport, PA 17701. 





= | MAGAZINES. | buy pre-1940 popular magazines 
_ Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home Compan- 
| ion, Satevepost, Colliers, Vogue, Harper's Weekly, 
| Motion Picture, and many other titles. Leon Williams, 
= | 467 Portland, St. Paul, MN 55102. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a pacatis 
search for your o.p. titles. American or oreign. 
Inquiries for single titles or desiderata lists receive 
personal and diligent attention, if given to us 
exclusively for a specific time. Paul A. Stroock, Box 
126, Jericho, NY 11753. 








; $ EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
= {į search, reasonable prices from International Book- 
ae ogs, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, CA 





- | OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE RUSSIAN AND SLAV- 
= | IC BOOKS. Catalogs sent free-of-charge (please 
“ae specify Russian or English transliteration); or visit our 
a Ra 1owroom M-F, 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. Russica Book 
= | & Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New York, NY 


s 
E 


a PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


= | ATTENTION LIBRARIANS: weeding out old maga- 
| | zines? We buy most pre-1940 issues. Papertiques, 
| Box 252, Elberfeld, IN 47613. 





SOUND ADVICE FOR LIBRARIANS who select and 
urchase phonorecords and audio tapes—The Tara- 
kan Music Letter, the nation’s leading source of 




























collection development information, discographies, 
articles, and the unique “Consultant-by-Mail” service 


is now in its 4th year of publication. E.A.R. for 
Children (Evaluation of Audio Recordings), an excit- 
ing new quarterly salir for children’s librarians, 
begins publication Jan. 1983. Write for details to: 
Sound Advice Enterprises, Library Subscription 
Dept., 25 W. Dunes Lane, New York, NY 11050. 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. In prepara- 
tion for our hundredth anniversary, we wish to bu 
all issues for following years: 1885; 1886; 1887; 
1888; 1902; 1903; i908; 1909; 1912. Also want 
some issues for: 1890; 1910; 1913; 1914; 1915; 
1916; 1917; if bound with others, will consider 
buying complete volumes. Send lists of available 
issues or volumes to: Joan Munroe, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, NY 10019. 





IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
bar epee J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 352, White Plains, 





PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social science and humanities. Please 
send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, P.O. Box 
32363, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 





PERIODICALS bought and sold. J.S. Canner & Ces, 
49-65 Lansdowne Si.. Boston, MA 02215. 





ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. We 
buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and 
languages. No single issues wanted. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, peri- 
odicals, 1810 to date. We buy, sell, exchange. 
Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 





ALFRED JAEGER, INC., DEPT. AL, 66 Austin Blvd., 
Commack, t 11725. COMPREHENSIVE PERI- 
ODICAL BACK-VOLUME SERVICE including out-of- 
print journals and microforms. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COLLECTIONS, SCHOLAR- 
LY JOURNALS, AND SERIALS of the Sciences and 
Humanities in every Western, Slavic, and Orienta! 
language, current and out-of-print. Send sales and 
want lists to KRAUS PERIODICALS, Rt. 100, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 





PERIODICALS SERIALS, BOOK COLLECTIONS 
bought & sold. Jerry Al r, Inc., 274 White Plains 
Rd., Eastchester, NÝ 10707. : 





FOOTLOOSE LIBRARIAN newsletter. U.S. & over- 
seas librarian network makes travel affordable: 
housing, guides, more. Free issue. FLN, Box 972, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





MARCIVE AUTOMATED CATALOGING SERVICE. 
Customized cataloging, fast & inexpensive. Catalog 
cards, COM catalogs (microfiche & microfilm), origi- 
nal cataloging, and retrospective conversion. MAR- 
CIVE, INC., P.O. Box 12408, San Antonio, TX 
78212; 512-828-9496. 





BOOKS & MICROCOMPUTER SOFTWARE JOBBER 
for ‘libraries. All 10—25% off list. For free list call 
800-824-7888, eid 912; in Calif. 800-852- 
7777, operator 912. Orders: 714-559-5120. COM- 
PUTER SOFTWARE/BOOKS R US, 16 Birdsong, 
Irvine, CA 92714. 





MICROCOMPUTERS IN LIBRARIES. Proceedings 
from CLASS workshop, May 20—21, San Francisco 
available on audio cassette. 10 cassettes, boxed. 
$60/set prepaid; $50 for CLASS members. Order 
from CLASS, Dept. TW, 1415 Koll Circle, Suite 101, 
San Jose, CA 95112-4698. 





NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, AND RARE RUSSIAN 
BOOKS. Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., is the only 
store of its kind in the U.S., carrying all titles written 


& published in the Russian language in the Free 








Western World, as well as out-of-print and rare 
Russian & Slavic books. We serve the general public 
as well as most major public & university libraries in 
the U.S. We buy Russian & Slavic duplicates. AV 
materials available. Catalogs sent free-of-charge 
nae specify Russian or English teanslteration) 

ur showroom is open M-F, 9 to 7; Sat., 11 to 3. 
Russica Book & Art Shop, Inc., 799 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003. 





BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guaranteed to exceed library bar 
code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low eee For more information, write or 
call collect: ID RECALL, 1990 North California 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 415-930-8925. 





PUT SEARS TO WORK. Only $39.95 for 1,222 
“see” and “see also” cards for typical school and 
ners library, plus manual/list F headings with 
ewey nos. Woods Library Pub. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





PATRON & I.D. CARDS ... Allt pes: lastic and 
rayi Call collect or write: ID RECA L, 1990 North 
California Boulevard, Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 
415-930-8925. 





CATALOG CONVERSION: your records, converted 
to a machine-readable format. Fast, inexpensive. 
Maxwell Loa Systems (MLS), Suite 206, 186 
Alewife Brook Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02138. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA CONVERSION: catalog re- 
cords converted to MARC Il, OCLC/MARC, and other 
computer formats. Database extraction and refor- 
matting of existing tape files. Call toll-free 800-325- 
4984 or write: ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDING, INC., 
140 Weldon Pkwy., St. Louis, MO 63043. 





THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF 
PICTURES & SLIDES by Stanford J. Green, Little 
Books & Co., 5892 E. Jefferson Ave., Dept. AL, 
Denver, CO 80237. A comprehensive reference guide 
to add to your library's reference collection. Over 
2,000 classifications, E ian some are pictorial, 
nature, travel, photo-journalism. $11.95 plus $1.50 
postage & handling; outside U.S. $2.50. Libraries & 
museums 20% discount. 





TRAIN EVERY EMPLOYEE with Sparkle! PR for 
Library Staff ($5.00) by Virginia Baeckler. 
SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 





MEXICAN monographs and serials. Government 
ublications. Free referral service and book lists. 
elective blanket order service for academic libraries. 
MACH, Apartado Postal 13-319, Delegacion Benito 
Juarez, 03500, Mexico, D.F. 





MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMS for media centers. 
Send $1 for further information. Write: Media Center 
Pog 4000 Annie Laurie Dr., Greensboro, NC 





PATRON |.D./SECURITY ACCESS CARDS. Large 
selection of materials—custom formats. Card manu- 
facturing equipment also available. Toll-free outside 
California 806-297-2121, collect in California 415- 
232-6200 or write: Identification Card Sales, Data 
PS nauen, Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 





BAR CODE/OCR LABELS to support all automated 
circulation and inventory control systems. Highest 
quality phototypesetting and adhesive products, first- 
scan rairau competitive prices, and 30-day or 
less delivery. Toll-free outside California 800-227- 
2121, collect in California 415-232-6200 or write: 
Optical Scanning Sales, Data Composition, Inc., 
1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 94801. 





BAR CODE LABELS AND PATRON CARDS with 
preprinted bar codes or OCR imprints. Large and 
small quantities. Customized. Economical. Prompt 
elivery. Contact: John Morrison, DATA SYM- 
BOLOGY, P.O. Box 18077, Rochester, NY 14618; 
716-442-3152. ; 





KNOW YOUR LOCAL POLICE by Mae Churchill. 24 
pages of questions for reporters, editors, and citi- 
zens. Police as protectors of public safety; police as 
instruments of justice; police as intelligence agents; 
police and the public purse; apana as public servants; 
pocs as professionals, ORDER FROM: URBAN 

ESEARCH INSTITUTE, 185 Pier St., Santa Monica, 
CA 90405. $2.50 single copy, prepaid; $1.75 10 or 


more, prepaid. 
Ld 





SCHOOL TEXTBOOK CIRCULATION SYSTEM for 
Apple Il, lll & CP/M computers. $250. For details 
write Bert Lorey, POB 393, Paso Robles, CA 93446. 
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How to win election to ALA Council 


Fearless forecasters find five factors foretelling future 


by Maurice P. Marchant and Nathan M. Smith 


very spring, along with the an- 
nual election ballot, ALA mem- 
bers receive a document of 20 
pages or more titled ‘‘Bio- 
graphical information on ALA nominees 
and statements of professional concern.”’ 
In it, from 52 to 90 nominees offer brief 
data on their education and recent profes- 
sional activities as well as a 150-word 
summary of their special interests. 

Do members study this information? 
Does it influence their voting? If so, what 
concepts count? Can an analysis tell us 
what concepts are most valued by mem- 
bers? If a nominee wished to optimize the 
chance of winning, what should be said or 
left unsaid? 

To answer these questions, we decided 
to see how well we could predict. the 
winners and losers in 1981, largely from 
information drawn from these statements, 
and then apply the pattern to the 1982 
nominees to predict their success. 


Identifying predictive variables 

We isolated 53 independent variables, 
which we used as potential predictors. 
Then we fitted them into the computerized 
subprogram ‘‘discriminant analysis’’ of 
SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) to identify which set of variables 
best predicted the winners and losers. We 
also established the simple relations be- 
tween winning and losing with each inde- 
pendent variable. The simple relationships 
identified several factors associated with 


Maurice P. Marchant directs the Brigham 

Young University School of Library and Infor- 

mation Sciences in Provo, Utah. 

Nathan M. Smith is an associate professor at 

the school. “The authors, who listed them- 

selves alphabetically, point out they are equal- 
ly responsible for this paper. 
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winners, others that characterize losers, 
and some that seem irrelevant. 


Characteristics of winners and losers 

Winners tend to extend their graduate 
education beyond the MLS, but not to the 
doctorate. They serve as speakers, consul- 
tants, part-time teachers, and workshop 
participants. They express concern for 
outreach services, ready (even free) infor- 





A commitment to outreach, 
study beyond the MLS, 
and a move to 
the Golden State 
can spell success 
for prospective Councilors. 


mation access to everyone, and the need 
for ALA to provide strong leadership. 
Other predictors of success, but less sig- 
nificant, are living in California or the 
Pacific Northwest, serving as an editor or 
publisher, and supporting intellectual free- 
dom and improved communication be- 
tween Headquarters, Council, and 
members. 

Losers end their formal education with 
one master’s degree (commonly the 
MLS), chair an ALA committee (that’s 
right!), are administrators, and live in the 
Southwest or the Mountain-Plains region. 

Gender, teaching in a library school, 
holding a doctorate, being nominated by 
the nominating committee or by petition, 
and expressing concern for literacy or 
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lifelong learning related equally to winners [Ss 4 
and losers. Working in academic or public | 
libraries, writing articles or books, or E 
expressing concern for women’s and mi- |. . 
nority rights and effective use of funds | 
were only slightly related to election 
results. ] 


96-percent success rate 
How well could winners ana losers be- 
predicted? Very well. In the 1981 election, 
using 23 predictive variables in the dis- 
criminant analysis resulted in 25 correct 
predictions among 27 winners and 48 
correct predictions among 49 losers. We 
missed on only three predictions, an over- 
all success rate of 96 percent. 
Reducing the number of predictive var- | 
iables to only seven still allowed us to | 
predict 22 winners and 39 losers, for a ie 
success rate of 80 percent. Big winners f 7 
expressed concern for outreach service and | pe 
keeping ALA strong; acted as editors or | 7 
publishers; ran workshops, and served as | 7 
speakers, consultants and part-time teach- | = 
ers. They had not chaired any ALA com- f 
mittees (or did not acknowledge it); and ' 
lived in California or the Pacific North- f 
west and not in any of the eight Mountain- E 
Plains states. E 
Can these predictive patterns be used in | 
future elections? We are not sure. Maybe | 
the 1981 pattern is atypical. Perhaps the 
pattern changes so that last year’s interests | 1 
may not reflect this year’s. We tried f 
testing the patterns by using the same f 
variables to predict the 1982 results before | 3 
they were announced and then matching | ~ 
the predicted and actual results. We ex- | ` 
pected some degradation of results. Using | 7 
the 23 predictors, we correctly predicted | 
14 winners and 41 losers and incorrectly | — 
predicted 12 as winners and 12 as losers, | J 
for an overall success rate of 70 percent, | ql 
compared to 96 percent in the 1981 elec- | 7 
tion. By chance, we would expect to | ~ 
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FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


CLAIRLUX 





PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE FILM 


protects 
preserves 
beautifies 


books, paper backs, maps, posters, 
etc. which will be protected against 
soiling, fingermarks and everyday 
wear and tear. 








CLAIRLUX is a self-adhesive, 
pressure sensitive, transparent and 
highly flexible film of synthetic syn- 
thetic resin of 100 microns 
thickness, against 60 microns for 
most similar foils. 


CLAIRLUX comes with a glassine 
backing sheet imprinted with a grid 
marking to facilitate measuring and 
cutting to specific dimensions, 
available in glossy, matte and semi- 
rigid glossy. 


NEED MORE DETAILS: 

Simply clip the coupon below and 
we will send you our brochures 
along with samples and price list. 


WEST SERVICE ROAD 
P.0.Box 776 
TELEPHONE: (518) 298-8855 


Please send me more information about 
CLAIRLUX 


Title 


State Zip 
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(Continued from p. 643.) 
predict 9 winners and 36 losers, or 56 


eae 


percent overall, so our prediction is mod- 
erately successful but not outstanding. 


Positive predicator patterns 

So what? The data provide some inter- 
esting patterns. 

1) Broad access to information and 
outreach were especially popular. The data 
strongly infers that librarians favored free 
access and equal availability to informa- 
tion, and concern for the disadvantaged. 
They also responded, at a slightly lower 
level, to intellectual freedom, a concept 
rooted in the same humanistic soil. 

2) Winners wanted a strong ALA that 
could provide professional leadership. By 
contrast, encouraging the autonomy of the 
divisions seemed not to be an asset. 
Associated positive predictors of lower 
impact were support of lobbying and other 
legislative action and protecting the status 
and salaries of librarians. Winners tended 
to favor improved communication with 
membership. While leadership seemed im- 
portant, administrators were less likely to 
win than non-administrators, suggesting 
that as a group, administrators are not our 
preferred leaders and may be resented by 
some members. 

3) While writing professional books and 
articles was no particular asset, editors and 
publishers fared well. So did librarians 
who have served as workshop leaders, 
speakers, consultants, and part-time teach- 
ers. These people have high visibility and 
name recognition and, apparently, are 
perceived as leaders. 

4) Where one lived made a difference. 
The most favored areas were the Pacific 
coast, the Midwest, and the Northeast. 
Coming from sparsely populated states of 
the West and Southwest and the Southeast 
was a liability. The effect of Canadian 
residency was not identified, as no Cana- 
dians ran in 1981. 

5) Librarians apparently want their lead- 
ers to have more graduate education than 
the MLS, but the doctorate seemed less 
impressive than a second master’s. The 
doctorate is strongly related to another 
factor, library education. 


Negative predicators and: mixed 
blessings 

1) Library education played little part in 
the election prediction. Library school 
faculty were as likely to lose as candidates 
in general. On the other hand, because 
many of them run, quite a few win. Of 100 
at-large Council members, 22 are educa- 
tors. Many candidates with doctorates who 
lost were educators. Expressions of con- 
cern for library education and continuing 





education tended to represent losers. 

2) Past involvement in ALA was a 
mixed blessing. Having been elected to an 
ALA position previously tended to predict 
success again. Having served on a com- 
mittee also seemed to be a slight help, but 
chairing a committee was a distinct liabil- 
ity. The reason is unclear, but the statisti- 
cal prediction was pronounced. Of 39 
present or former chairs, only nine were 
elected to Council. Whether not admitting 
to the position would have enhanced their 
election chances is unclear. It probably 
would not have helped, but neither would 
it have hurt. 

3) Men and women candidates were 
equally likely to be elected. Any discrimi- 
nation favoring one gender over the other 
was balanced. 

4) Expressing concern for minority or 
women’s rights or social responsibility, or 
listing membership or activity in SRRT or 
the Black Caucus had no net effect on the 
results. 

5) The type of library in which one 
works had little overall effect. 

6) Order on the ballot favored those at 
the top, but not very much. 

7) In 1981, American Libraries printed 
photographs of those candidates who sup- 
plied their pictures. Presumably, the pho- 
tos should enhance recognition and, there- 
fore, the number of votes received. That 
seems not to have occurred. 


California-bound 

Nominees’ biographies and statements 
seem to be useful to voting members and 
therefore should be continued, we believe. 
The extent to which the data extracted can 
be used to predict election results is sur- 
prisingly high, and the results can help 
identify the extent to which voting mem- 
bers value various concepts. While the 
predictive pattern changes from year to 
year, such analyses might help some can- 
didates structure their statements to en- 
hance their chances of election. 

Toward that end, one of the authors is 
dropping his administrative office, moving 
(temporarily) to California, accepting edi- 
torial responsibility for a publishing series, 
and declaring undying support for free and 
full information service for all (temporar- 
ily), especially the disadvantaged and dis- 
abled. The other author, eschewing expe- 
diency and embracing principle, is picking 
up the administrative burden of a library 
school in a sparsely populated Rocky 
Mountain state, fully aware that his voter 
appeal will suffer thereby. Both of us 
admonish ALA to provide strong leader- 
ship in these difficult times of economic 
retrenchment and lobby Congress hard. [_] 
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Music brings preschoolers to 





by Tari Marshall 





Ann Rayburn of the Baldwin MusicLabs leads three pupils in a song at the Westwood 
branch of the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


f you had walked into the Anderson 

branch of the Public Library of Cincin- 

nati and Hamilton County on Thursday 

nights last summer, you might have 
heard the metallic noise of a kitchen band. It 
was the sound of children being introduced to 
music and art. 

For eight consecutive weeks, preschoolers 
and their parents took part in a pilot program 
called **Music Images.” This series of eight 
half-hour programs consisted of ten-minute 
films followed by such creative activities as 
making musical instruments. It was conduct- 
ed in the library by the Baldwin Piano and 
Organ Co. and cosponsored by the National 
Piano Foundation. Though the Anderson 
branch, according to Baldwin, was the first 
library in the nation to offer the series, it can 
be replicated in other libraries. 

‘‘The response was tremendous,’ said 
Children’s Assistant Barbara Stalnaker of the 
Anderson branch. *‘The people here in the 
neighborhood are very anxious to get their 
children involved in preschool activities. The 
parents think it’s good to get children started 
in music and art at a young age.” 

The films’ narrator and producer is Mary 
Ellen Titus, an experienced early childhood 
teacher. Each 16mm film features three life- 





Tari Marshall is an account executive of the 
Public Relations Board, Inc., public relations 
counsel to the ALA, the American Music 
Conference, and the National Piano Manufac- 
turers Association. 
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sized puppets and includes performances by 
members of the music faculty at Kansas State 
University, where the films were produced. 

Following each of the films, a teacher 
from Baldwin MusicLabs in Cincinnati con- 
ducted discussion and craft sessions. The 
follow-up activities generally related to the 
subject matter of that night’s film and includ- 
ed marching, toe tapping, play acting, and 
drawing. In one class, the children were 
asked to draw pictures of sound-making 
objects. Among the subjects they drew were 
radios, popcorn poppers, and their baby 
brothers. **We didn’t want to inhibit them by 
telling them ‘draw this,’’’ explained Tom 
Long, director of music education, Baldwin 
Music Education Centers. ‘‘We just let them 
experiment.” 

At another session the children were asked 
to bring ‘‘sounds from home.’’ They then 
formed a ‘‘kitchen’’ rhythm band. 

‘“We thought the library would be the 
perfect site for ‘Music Images’ because it is a 
community service program,’ said Ken 
Edgington of Baldwin. **The connection was 
a natural, because the library has volumes of 
supplemental materials related to music and 
art that other groups couldn’t provide.”’ 

Baldwin helped by putting together a list 
of the kinds of pictures and other materials 
that would directly complement what was 
discussed in the films. 

Those interested in learning more about 
how they might offer ‘‘Music Images™ in 
their library may contact Robert Steinbauer, 


Cincinnati library 


c/o National Piano Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60601. 


No-cost information booklets 


A List of 101 Free Publications About 
Children and Adolescents is a resource list of 
free information for parents, teachers, and 
other professionals concerned with children. 
Topics include prenatal and infant care, 
illness and handicapping conditions, and 
human development. 

Single copies are $1.95 from Children’s 
Information Survey, POB 14236, Washing- 
ton, DC 20044 


Collins’ charisma 

“I know most of you can’t spell your 
name. You don’t know the alphabet, you 
don’t know how to read . . . | promise you 
that you will. None of you has ever failed. 
School may have failed you. Well, goodbye 
to failure, children. Welcome to success.” 

Thus Marva Collins begins a day of class. 
In Marva Collins’ Way by Marva Collins and 
Civia Tamarkin, the reader witnesses Col- 
lins’ classroom and sees the results of her 
techniques. She tells her story and that of the 
children given the opportunity to learn. 





educator details her 
views on American education, including the 
value of tests and IQ scores, corporal punish- 
ment, and children teaching children. 
Appended is a reading list she used for 
Westside Preparatory School and another for 
children ages four to six. This 227-page 
book, published by J.P. Tarcher, is $12.95 
from distributor Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston, MA 02108 (0-87477-235- 


4; 82-10516). E 


The controversial 
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library life 


“Project Warrior’ takes off 


Arlene Luster, Pacific Air Forces 
Command librarian, recently designed 
booklists to resemble—what else ?—paper 
planes. She did it to attract more Air Force 
readers to **Project Warrior’ books. 

“Its a silly little gimmick,” Luster 
said, ‘“‘but with a purpose. We want libraries 
to do all they can to promote the excellent 
professional books on airpower. 

‘These are more than history texts. 

They are guides to excellence. The books are 
stories of men and women who, through 
courage and dedication, made our Air Force 
what it is today,” she said. 

The booklists, along with posters and 
bookmarks, are now finding their way from 
PACAF Headquarters at Hickam AFB, 
Hawaii, to the system’s eight main libraries 
and 15 branch libraries in the Pacific. 





Bill Soto | 





Open 24 hours a day . . . at least to fire fighters 


engine bays are used to hold groups as 
large as 300. Because the library has no staff 
room, meals and breaks are taken in the 
fire station lunchroom. 

Librarian Pam Barnes personally 
benefits on winter mornings. When it’s too 
icy to drive to work, she walks from home 
to a nearby fire station. There she meets the 
fire chief, who gets her to work while on 
his rounds. 

Among the library’s 18,000 volumes is 
an extensive collection of books and manuals 
on fire prevention and suppression. But 
who is the fire fighters’ favorite author? Fire 
fighter Dennis Smith, of course. 


When these young patrons come to the 
West Linn (Oreg.) Library, they get to see the 
fire engines and equipment up close, for 
the library is housed in one of the city’s fire 
Stations. 

Friends President Alan G. Lewis told 
AL: **Lights burning at 2 a.m. in the main 
reading room do not alarm a passing police 
patrol. There’s no mystery, because on-duty 
fire fighters are browsing or reading at all 
hours. 

‘*This unique arrangement benefits the 
library as well as the Fire Department,” he 
said. When the library has community 
programs, fire engines are rolled out and the 
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“Subbotnik” inspires staff 


Getting the grime off radiators was just 
one of the tasks taken on by University of 
Connecticut Libraries Director John 
McDonald when the library recently closed its 
doors for a day of cleaning. 

The six-story, 400,000-square-foot 
library had become too much to handle for the 
small custodial staff, which concentrated 
on the public areas. 

University librarian Norman Stevens 
dubbed the project ‘‘subbotnik’’ after the 
Russian clean-up day held annually on 
Lenin's birthday. 

Leanne Pander, reference librarian, 
organized the event during summer break and 
whipped up support from most of the staff. 
Some 45 people, from student assistants to 
administrators, volunteered. Most of 
them, said Pander, ‘‘had been griping about 
how dirty their offices were.” 

The volunteers vacuumed carpets, 
washed outside walkways, elevator walls, 
windows, light fixture covers, and other 
areas that had been neglected for months. 

‘Our library had become quite a haven 
for pigeons,” said Pander, *‘especially on the 
ledges and above some of the doorways, 
where the birds had been nesting for years.” 
Thomas Jacoby, art and design librarian, 
braved the 80-foot-high ledges on the fourth 
floor to brush off the chalky encrustations. 

‘“There was some grumbling from staff 
who thought such chores were somebody 
else’s job,’ Pander reported, *“but those 
who pitched in got satisfaction.”’ 
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Library entry wins “best overall yacht” 


Clowns and calliope music helped the 
Chicago Public Library triumph over 34 other 
entries for ‘*best overall yacht’’ in the 
city’s recent Venetian Nights festival, 
attended by some 500,000. 

Marge Starr (standing at left), branch 
head and a director of the Clown Guild of 
Metropolitan Chicago, created an all- 
clown crew with makeup and costumes. 

Contributing to the tomfoolery was 
volunteer Bill Borgstrom (not shown), who 








Owner-trainer Wilson coaches “Misty” to 
the delight of 175 children who attended a 
branch program. Librarian Katka couldn't 
resist saying, “It seems a little ‘horsing 
around’ pays off.” 
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bellyflopped eight times into cold Lake 
Michigan. Other library staff on board were. 
from left to right, Ivan Calemano, Mary 
Rose O* Donnell, Shirley Haas, and Dawn 
Saldana. 

The yacht and calliope were borrowed 
for the entry, which was cosponsored by the 
Chicago Corinthian Yacht Club. The only 
CPL expense was $30 for twinkling lights. 

All 35 yachts in the annual lakefront 
boat parade vied for the prize. 


“Misty” draws a crowd 


The Point Loma Branch of the San 
Diego Public Library featured ** Misty the 
Magnificent,” a shetland pony with a 
repertoire of 50 tricks, in its Summer Reading 
Club program. 

Here, Misty parodies a Hollywood pose 
for photographers as owner-trainer Ginny 
Wilson looks on. 

Patricia Katka, branch librarian, 
explained that Wilson is a patron who bought 
Misty as a pet and found the pony 
responsive to training. Among Misty’s tricks 
are dancing the hula. jumping rope, 
hugging and kissing people, and operating a 
giant puppet with her teeth. Wilson 


delighted the youngsters by giving them play 


money with a picture of Misty 
superimposed on it. 

The pony performed inside the branch 
to an enthusiastic group of 175 children, the 
largest of the summer audiences. Other 
events, including a snake show and a 
professional storyteller, attracted less than 
100. 





Nuclear-age exhibit attracts 


The recent outpouring of books and 

















articles on nuclear power, weapons, and war 

prompted two interested reference 

librarians at the Santa Monica (Calif.) Public 

Library to put together a large exhibit of 

the library’s material on this critical topic 
Librarians Alice Fisher and Martha 

Greene linked the display to the 37th 

anniversary of the August 6 atomic 

bombing of Hiroshima. The library event 





aroused more interest than any previous 





book exhibit, according to staff observers 












Five cases held nearly 200 items, 
including a sampling of tapes, records, 


poems, songs, photos, and news clippings. 












A 13-page bibliography and a screening 
of the documentary film, The Day After 
Trinity: J. Robert Oppenheimer and the 
Atomic Bomb, complemented the display 

Fisher told AL the exhibit contributed to 
the formation of a library staff peace group 











Dawn of the 
Atomic age 
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Contributors ait September 1, 1981, to October 1, 1982 


Listed by donor category, these are the latest contributors helping to finance the ALA Headquarters building project. The list 
includes those making their first contribution Sept. 1 to Oct. 1, as well as those whose contributions in this period moved them to 
higher donor categories. As of Oct. 1, a total of 2,359 donors had given $132,454 to the Fund. The goal is $250,000. The H.W. Wil- 
son Foundation will contribute $50,000 to enable ALA to reach its goal when all other contributions total $200,000. Donor 
categories are: Member, under $25; Subscriber, $25—49; Sponsor, $50-—99; Contributor, $100—499; Guarantor, $500—999; 
Patron, $1,000 or more. 


Member 


Sharon K. Adley 
Mary L. Albrecht 
E. Mona Alexander 
Katherine Allder 
Mary Alms 
Thomas J. Alrutz 
Eleanor Anderson 
Janice E. Anderson 
Priscilla Andre 
Margaret D. Andrews 
Constance Angelo 


E Yetive L. Applegate 


Caroline Arden 

Ruth C. Armstrong 
Fern Edith Arnold 
Miriam K. Aschim 


4 = David L. Ashcraft 


Richard K. Ashford 
Ross W. Atkinson 
Rolf S. Augustine 
Dorothy Baetge 
Kathleen M. Balcom 
William T. Balcom 
F. Kathleen Bales 
Albert N. Banick 
Dorothy Barbour 
Geraldine D. Bariani 
Donald E. Barnett 
Jean Barrett 

Carol J. Barry 

Alice P. Bartz 
Barbara Basile 


_ William Paul Batdorf 


Lois R. Battersby 
Edna M. Bayliss 
David R. Beagle 


S Janet R. Bean 


Earl M. Becker 
James L. Becker 


A Rose L. Bedwell 


Judy Belanger 
Gerda M. Belknap 


k. =- Helen H. Bennett 
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_ Barbara Easton Bent 
Sr. Mary Frances L. 


Berger 


= Florence Bethea 


Michael B. Binder 


_ Rebecca T. Bingham 


Jessie M. Birtha 
Chery! J. Bjoin 

Jo Ann Blissard Bomar 
Jane D. Block 


= S. Lea Blumenfeld 


Muriel Boardman 
Pamela G. Bonnell 
June Bonner 
Imogene |. Book 
Joseph C. Borden 
Virginia Boucher 
Elizabeth A. Boyd 
‘Frances J. Bradbury 
Katherine Branch 
Marian G. Branzburg 
Cary! M. Brasile 
Noreen A. Breeding 
Linda M. Bretz 
Margaret |. Briggs 
Gloria P. Brill 

Mary Kay Britto 
Margaret S. Brizendine 
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Put Dun’s Business Reference to 
work for your patrons who need 
business information and you ll 
make their job a lot easier. 

There are over a dozen Dun’s 
Reference sources available now, and 
more are on the way. They enable 
you to offer patrons information 
that’s hard to find elsewhere. 

For instance, you can offer them a 
series of directories that covers 
nearly 200,000 U.S. businesses and 
provides a wealth of information 
about each business location listed. 


Duns Marketing Services 


RB a company of 
BSD The Dun& Bradstreet Corporation 
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A most recent addition to our 
directory line traces the family trees 
of America’s largest corporations. 

To help your patrons stay abreast 
of the international business scene, 
Dun’s offers several directories that 
detail free-world businesses and 
show their relationships to one 
another. 

For statistical data and business 
identification, Dun’s offers several 
services. These services provide less 
in-depth information on a greater 
number of businesses worldwide. 
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Our most comprehensive services, in 
microfiche format, cover nearly 6 
million businesses and are available 
for U.S., Canadian or international 
markets. 

To learn more about our services, 
give us a Call at 800/526-0665. (In NJ. 
800/452-9772 ). 

To make sure your business 
reference shelf is working as hard as 
it can, make sure you offer Dun's 
Services. 


WE TURN INFORMATION INTO INTELLIGENCE 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PRODUCTS, SALES PROSPECTING SERVICES, 
PLANNING AND ANALYTICAL SERVICES, DIRECT RESPONSE PRODUCTS 
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Ella Gaines Yates 


Nominating Committee Report 


The American Library Association Nomi- 
nating Committee is pleased to submit a slate 
of candidates for the 1983 election of officers 
and Council members in accordance with 
Bylaws/Article III, Sections 1—5; and Article 
IV, Section 2(b) and (d); Section 3; Section 
» 

It is also appropriate to call attention to 
Bylaws/Article III, Section 2(b): ‘‘At the 
midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer 
than 25 councilors proposing additional 
nominations. Such nominations shall be in- 
cluded on the official ballot.” 

Bylaws/Article IHI, Section 3(b) further 
states, ““The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall also include on the official ballot other 
nominations filed with the executive director 
by petition of any 25 members of the associ- 
ation at least four months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of 
these nominees shall have been filed with the 


| executive director of the association.” 


Nominating Committee members are Jean 
M. Coleman, Lawrence Robinson, Gerald 
R. Shields, Richard Sorensen, and Chairper- 
son Ursula Meyer. 

In accordance with Article III, Section 
1(b), two nominations are presented for the 
office of president-elect. One will be elected 
to this office. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 

E. J. Josey, chief, Bureau of Specialist 
Library Services, University of the State of 
New York, State Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 
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E.J. Josey 


Ella Gaines Yates, director, Learning Re- 
sources Center, Seattle Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center, Washington. 


Council 

In accordance with Article III, Section 
I(c), 50 nominations are presented, 25 to be 
elected for the four-year term 1983—1987. 
Nominees are: Kathlyn C. Adams, outreach 
consultant, Monroe County Library System, 
Rochester, N.Y.; George M. Bailey, associ- 
ate director of libraries, Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, Calif.; Barbara Bryan, universi- 
ty librarian, Nyselius Library, Fairfield Uni- 
versity, Fairfield, Conn.; Drew Burns, direc- 
tor, Wayne Public Library, Wayne, N.J.; 
Robert N. Case, director, Lancaster County 
Library, Lancaster, Pa.; Mary Louise Cobb, 
coordinator of public services, Maine State 
Library, Augusta; Donald A. Colberg, media 
services director, Southeast Metropolitan 
Board of Cooperative Services, Denver, 
Colo.; Ed Cortez, assistant professor, School 
of Library Science, University of Michigan/ 
Ann Arbor; Robert B. Croneberger, director 
of libraries, Memphis and Shelby County 
Public Library and Information Center, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Evelyn H. Daniel, dean 
and professor, Syracuse University, School 
of Information Studies, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Winifred E. Duncan, director, Bureau of 
Libraries, Board of Education, Chicago, IIl.: 
Hugh A. Durbin, director of media services, 
Columbus City Schools, Columbus, Ohio; 
and Harold H. J. Erickson, director of 
library development, University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Also, Mary W. Ghikas, assistant commis- 
sioner, Research/Reference Services, Chica- 








go Public Library; William A. Gosling, assis- 
tant university librarian for technical 
services, Duke University Library, Durham, 
N.C.; Martha Gould, assistant director, Wa- 
shoe County Library, Reno, Nev.; Thomas 
L. Hart, professor, School of Library and 
Information Studies, Florida State Universi- 
ty, Tallahassee; Susan L. Heath, reference & 
collection development librarian, Nicolet 
College, Learning Resources Center, Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; Irene Heninger, director, Kit- 
sap Regional Library, Bremerton, Wash.; 
Karen L. Horney, asst. univ. librarian, tech- 
nical services, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Ill.; Barbara Immroth, assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Texas/Austin, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science: 
Patsy M. Izumo, director, Multimedia Ser- 
vices Branch, Office of Instructional Ser- 
vices, Hawaii State Department of Educa- 
tion, Honolulu; Ann L. Kalkhoff, children’s 
librarian/branch librarian, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Suzanne LeBar- 
ron, director, State Library Services Divi- 
sion, Kentucky Department for Libraries & 
Archives, Frankfort; Philip E. Leinbach, 
university librarian, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La.; Myra Macon, associate profes- 
sor, University of Mississippi, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science, 
University, Miss.; Hannah V. McCauley, 
director of library, Ohio University-Lancas- 
ter, Lancaster, Ohio; Richard E. Moore, 
library director, Southern Oregon State Col- 
lege, Ashland, Ore.; Virginia B. Moore, 
librarian, Anacostia Senior High School, 
Washington, D.C.; Jacqueline G. Morris, 
assistant director, Indiana Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Div. of Federal Resources and 
School Improvement, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Stefan Moses, executive director, California 
Library Association, Sacramento; Schuyler 
L. Mott, trustee, Hamlin Memorial Library, 
Paris, Maine; Claudya B. Muller, director, 
Worchester County Library, Snow Hill, 
Md.; Herbert F. Mutschler, director, King 
County Library System, Seattle, Wash.; and 
Carol A. Parkhurst, systems librarian, Uni- 
versity Library, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nev. 

Concluding the list are: Eleanor K. Pour- 
ron, coordinator, adult/young adult services, 
Arlington County Library, Arlington, Va.; 
Michael H. Randall, assistant head, serials 
department, University Research Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles; A. 
Robert Rogers, dean, School of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 
JoAnn V. Rogers, associate professor, Col- 
lege of Library and Information Science, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 
Carmela Ruby, consultant, California State 
Library, Sacramento; David Sabsay, direc- 
tor, Sonoma County Library, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Al Saley, director, Manville Public 
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Library, Manville, N.J.; Ada M. Seltzer, 
assistant director of public services, Medical 
Center Library, University of South Florida, 
Tampa; Ernest Siegel, county librarian, Con- 
tra Costa County Library, Pleasant Hill, 
Calif.; Carla J. Stoffle, assistant chancellor 
for educational services, University of Wis- 
consin-Parkside, Kenosha, Wis.; Sara 
Carter Swinney, director, South Mississippi 
Regional Library, Columbia; Allen B. 
Veaner, university librarian, University of 
California, Santa Barbara; Clarence R. Wal- 
ters, state librarian, Connecticut State Li- 
brary, Hartford; Nancy Wareham, executive 
director, Cleveland Area Metropolitan Li- 
brary System, Cleveland, Ohio; and Linda 
M. Wood, library director, Riverside City 
and County Public Library, Riverside, Calif. 


Poster sessions Il coming up; 
apply now for Los Angeles 


The poster sessions introduced at ALA 
Annual Conference in Philadelphia proved 
so successful that President Carol Nemeyer 
scheduled more of the learning experiences 
for Los Angeles. Applications are now being 
accepted. 

Hundreds of Philadelphia conference-go- 
ers heard nearly 100 members present their 
research, programs, or problem-solving 
ideas on the 4-by-6 foot bulletin boards near 

~ the exhibit area. The presenters talked infor- 
mally with attendees during two-hour 


Members are encouraged to use this new 
format to share research and programs. Se- 
lections for the Los Angeles conference will 
be made through a review process, using 
criteria based on quality and suitability. 
Presenters will be listed by author and title in 
the official program. Abstracts will be print- 
ed and available to attendees. 

For application forms and further informa- 
tion, write to ALA Poster Sessions, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. The 
deadline is Jan. 20. 


ACRL offers two new awards 


The Institute for Scientific Information in 
Philadelphia has made it possible for the 
Association of College and Research Librar- 
ies to make two new $1,000 awards next 
spring. Applications for both awards are due 
by Dec. 1. 

The Samuel Lazerow Fellowship for Out- 
standing Contributions to Acquisitions or 
Technical Services in an Academic or Re- 
search Library seeks to foster advances in 
those services by providing a practicing 
librarian with funds for research, travel, or 
writing. 

The ACRL Doctoral Dissertation Fellow- 
ship will go to a doctoral student working on 
a dissertation in the area of academic 
librarianship. 

For information on how to apply for these 
awards, contact Sandy Whiteley, Program 
Officer, ACRL, ALA, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago, IL 60611 or call 312-944-6780. 


Fiy AA to San Antonio 

T.V. World Travel Service, Inc., ALA's 
official travel agency, has negotiated with 
American Airlines to provide a special 
Midwinter Meeting coach airfare for all 
ALA members traveling between Jan. 4 
and 18. 

The firms offer a 25-percent discount 
off regular unrestricted coach airfares 
from all AA cities to San Antonio, or the 
lowest possible fare and itinerary from 
any home city. 

To book your flight, cali the American 
Airlines Convention Desk Monday-Fri- 
day, 6:30 a.m. —6 p.m. EST at 800-433- 
1790, or T.V. Travel’s Convention Desk 
Monday-Friday, 8 a.m.—5 p.m. EST at 
800-543-9683. The magic words are 
“ALA Conference for January 1983.” 





Kaye to edit Top of the News 


Marilyn Kaye, who recently joined the 
faculty of St. John’s University Division of 


Library and Information Science in Jamaica, | | 


N.Y., has been named editor of Top of the f 
News. The quarterly is published by the 
Association for Library Service to Children 
and the Young Adult Services Division. — 
Kaye’s three-year editorial term begins with 
the Spring 1983 issue. 

A former instructor at the College of 
Librarianship, University of South Carolina, 
Kaye has written many articles and reviews, 
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The superior serials 
management system 


that evolves with your changing needs. 


O DATALINX for direct access 
to computerized Faxon data 
bases and files. 


O LINX SC-10 for on-line check-in 


and claiming. 
O LINX for instantaneous elec- 


tronic messages and comprehensive, 


on-line training. 


Name 
Title 
Library/Information Center 


Address 


Get the complete story 

on LINX. 

There’s no competition! 
Mail coupon to: 

Faxon 

15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 
02090 USA 

Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. 
and Canada) 


(Cie: 











State Zip 














Telephone ( ) 


O please send me more information on LINX and how 


it would work for my library. 


City 


CO please contact me to schedule a free no-obligation 


LINX demonstration. 
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Special Report: 
On-Line 
Acquisitions 
Systems 

for Libraries 


by Richard Boss and Deanna Marcum 


In the past few months, the number of 
available options has increased to at 
least twenty automated systems or 
subsystems for library acquisitions. 
For the first time, the offerings of the 
bibliographic utilities (OCLC, RLIN, 
UTLAS and WLN) will duplicate those 
of the vendors of turnkey stand-alone 
systems (CLSI, Dataphase, Geac, etc.) 
In addition, jobbers with established 
bookselling relationships with libraries 
are now offering automated systems 
and some companies unfamiliar to 
libraries are also entering the field. 


In the March/April 1981 issue of LTR, 
Boss and Marcum discuss the various 
options currently available and give 
useful information on practical matters 
such as: interfacing acquisitions with 
other library functions, how to go 
about procuring the best available 
option for your library, and questions 
to ask about automated acquisition. 


Among the valuable appendixes area 
breakdown of the costs to be consid- 
ered and generalized specifications 
for a turnkey vendor’s system and a 
bibliographic utility's subsystem. 


March/April 1981 issue... . $40.00 


Library Technology Reports is a 
unique bimonthly publication of the 
American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of prod- 
ucts and services used in libraries, 
media centers and other educational 
institutions. Its purpose is to enable 
librarians and educators to make 
economical purchasing decisions and 
to alert manufacturers of the needs 
of libraries and the standards of 
performance expected by them. 
Annual subscription (6 issues) —$135 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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ALA Report 


edited the ALSC Newsletter, and worked on 
The Library Quarterly. With Betsy Hearne 
she co-edited Celebrating Children’s Books: 
Essays on Children's Literature in Honor of 
Zena Sutherland. She is a doctoral candidate 
at the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School. 


NEH funds academic workshops 


For the second year, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities has awarded a grant 
to the Association of College and Research 
Libraries to conduct workshops for academic 
librarians. The $62,423 grant will fund two 
two-day workshops designed to acquaint 
librarians with public humanities programs. 

One workshop will be held in the South- 
west the week of Feb. 21; the other in the 
Midwest the week of April 4, following the 
pattern set in Boston and Los Gatos, Calif., 
last winter. 

Fifty participants will be selected for each 
workshop on a basis of demonstrated interest 
in programming beyond the academic com- 
munity. Participants will receive lodging, 
meals, and a travel subsidy of up to $150. 
Preference will be given to teams of one 
librarian and one faculty humanist from each 
institution. 

The deadline for completed applications is 
Dec. 10 for the Southwest workshop, Jan. 28 
for the Midwest. For information and appli- 
cation forms, contact the NEH Project, 
ACRL, at ALA Headquarters. 


Your input requested 


®@ In seeking an editor for the quarterly 
Information Technology and Libraries 
(ITAL), the Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association has extended its deadline 
to Jan. 3. Applicants must demonstrate ex- 
perience in writing, editing, and publications 
management, as well as knowledge of tech- 
nology. A statement of 300 words maximum 
outlining goals for the journal and reasons for 
applying should be sent to Michael Gorman, 
Director of General Services, 246A Library, 
1408 W. Gregory, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IL 61801. Questions should be 
directed to the present editor, Brian H. 
Aveney, Blackwell North America, 6024 
SW Jean Rd., Bldg. G, Lake Oswego, OR 
97034. 

@ The Young Adult Services Division 
Research Committee invites proposals for 
papers reporting research on young adult 
services and materials. The papers must 
present original and unpublished research on 
services, programs, print or audiovisual ma- 
terials, computer software or applications, or 
information needs of young adults. Proposals 
of not more than 800 words must be submit- 
ted by Dec. 1. Selection will be made at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting in San Antonio; 
papers will be presented at Annual Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. Send proposals includ- 
ing title, statement of the problem, research 
questions and hypotheses, methodology, and 
findings to Henry C. Dequin, Chair, YASD 


Research Committee, Department of Library 
Science, Northern Illinois University, De- 
kalb, IL 60115. 

®@ The Association of Specialized and Co- 
operative Library Agencies is looking for a 
new editor for /nterface, its quarterly news- 
letter. The appointment is for a two-year 
term beginning next fall. 

Applicants should submit a letter express- 
ing interest, a resume, and samples of arti- 
cles they have written or edited by Dec. 15 to 
Interface Advisory Committee Chair Al- 
phonse F. Trezza, associate professor, 
School of Library and Information Science, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 
32306. 

@ To update the Directory of Library 
Information Profession Women's Groups, 
the Standing Committee on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship seeks current data 
on national and local groups that address the 
status of women. Information supplying the 
group’s name, address, phone number, con- 
tact person, type of membership, purpose, 
and dates and locations of 1983 meetings is 
needed by Nov. 30. Address Tina C. Fu, 
COSWOL Directory, Libraries & Learning 
Resources, University of Wisconsin/Osh- 
kosh, Oshkosh, WI 54901. 


Goldberg edits “LEADS,” 
“Currents” 


Beverly Goldberg, formerly a part-time 
assistant in American Libraries’ LEADS 
classified department, is now LEADS editor. 
In addition to coordinating the LEADS job 
listings, Goldberg compiles the ‘‘Datebook’”’ 
of events and educational opportunities and 
the magazine’s ‘‘Currents’’ department. A 
graduate of Northeastern University in Illi- 
nois, Goldberg worked on ALA’s Who’s 
Who in Library and Information Services 
before joining AL. She succeeds Janise War- 
ren Grey, who resigned to devote time to her 
new son, Michael. 


Unit Offerings from 50 E. Huron 


The Calendar: A Listing of Library Associ- 
ation Conferences 1982—87, Chapter Rela- 
tions Officer. 8 pages, free from Chapter 
Relations Officer. 

Pay Equity: Comparable Worth Action 
Guide, Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources. TIP Kit No. 2, $10 from OLPR. 

“Search Service Documentation Sam- 
ples,” Reference and Adult Services Ma- 
chine Assisted Reference Section, a packet 
of forms and statements, may be borrowed 
from Headquarters Library. 

Setting Standards for Libraries; Papers 
Presented at the ALA Standards Committee 
Program, June 29, 198], Standards Com- 
mittee. 34 pages, $4 from the Office of the 
Deputy Executive Director (0-8389-6550-4). 

Standards & Guidelines, ALA Deputy 
Executive Director. 6-page biblfography free 
from the Deputy Executive Director. 

State and Regional Library Associations: 
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Directory of Officers, Executives, & Annual 
Meetings, 1982—83, Chapter Relations Offi- 
cer. 12 pages, free from Chapter Relations 
Office. 

Undergraduate Programs in Library Edu- 
cation (Four-year Schools), Standing Com- 
mittee on Library Education. 13 pages, free 
from SCOLE. 

Unionization and Collective Bargaining, 
Office for Library Resources. TIP Kit No. 1, 
$10 from OLPR. 

Women Workers Today: Ideas for 
Change, A Low-Cost Basic Book List, AFL/ 
CIO (Reference and Adult Services Divi- 
sion) Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups. 2-sided, outsize bookmark, 
up to 4 copies free for an SASE addressed to 
Arthur Meyers, Muncie Center Township 
Public Library, 301 E. Jackson St., Muncie, 
IN 47305. 

‘*The World of Book Publishing,” reprint 
from the Spring Top of the News. 48 pages, 
$4.25 from Young Adult Services Division. 


Hot off the presses 


The following new publications may be 
purchased prepaid from the Order Depart- 
ment, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. For details, write Robert Hershman, 
Publishing Services. 

Brief Amicus Curiae in Sony v. Universal 
City, by Newton N. Minow and Mary M. 
Hutchings. 11 pages, $1. 

Cartographic Materials: A Manual of In- 
terpretation for AACR2, Anglo-American 





Cataloguing Committee for Cartographic 
Materials. 258 pages, $40 (0-8389-0363-0, 
82-11519). 

Choosing Books for Young People: A 
Guide to Criticism and Bibliography, 
1945-1975, by John R. T. Ettlinger and 
Diana Spirt. 219 pages, $25 (0-8389-0366-5, 
82-11659). 

The Foundations of the German Academic 
Library, by Hugo Kunoff. 220 pages, $15 
(0-8389-0352-5, 82-3879). 
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Placement center data by mail 


Information about jobs and applicants 
which will attract hundreds to the ALA 
Placement Center at Midwinter in San 
Antonio will be available by mail, a first- 
time service. 

Whether jobseekers or employers jour- 
ney to San Antonio or stay at home, they 
may now purchase the completed appli- 
cant and job forms in whole sets or by 
classification category (type of library or 
function), mailed directly from the con- 
vention center. For a price list and further 
information, write the Office for Library 
Personnel Resources, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944-6780). 

The placement center will open at noon 
on Saturday, Jan. 8, after an OLPR 
workshop for users at 9:30 a.m. 





Financial Assistance for Library Educa- 
tion, Academic Year 1983—84, Standing 
Committee on Library Education. Booklet, 
$1 from SCOLE. 


Planning the Library Instruction Pro- 
gram, by Patricia Senn Breivik. 146 pages, 
$10 (0-8389-0358-4, 82-8827). 


Research Guide to the History of Western 
Art, by W. Eugene Kleinbauer and Thomas 
P. Slavens (Sources of Information in the 
Humanities, no. 2). 229 pages, $20 (0-8389- 
0329-0, 82-6867). 
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Now is the time 
to try the 
best source for: | 


accurate invoicing 
meaningful reports 
RUSH ORDER SERVICE 
competitive discounts 
@ plus many other services 
CALL TOLL-FREE TODAY 
1 —800—248—1 146 
In Canada & Michigan 


CALL COLLECT (517) 849—2117 
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regular orders. 
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RUSH ORDERS....receive top priority 
from the moment they are received to 
the time we bill and ship. Although 
there is no discount on RUSH OR- 


DERS, they are delivered earlier than 


BOOK 
HOUSE 


JOBBERS SERVING LIBRARIES WITH 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT SINCE 1962 
208 WEST CHICAGO STREET 
JONESVILLE. MICHIGAN 49250 


SAN 169-3859 
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ALA Report 


Official Interpretation 
of the Library Bill of Rights 


ALA Council adopted the following inter- 


pretation of the Library Bill of Rights July 


14, 1982, at Annual Conference in Philadel- 
phia. It replaces the earlier policy statement, 


‘Racism, Sexism, and other -isms in Library 


Materials.” 

With this publication, American Libraries 
has provided the full text of all new interpre- 
tations. The basic document and all its 
interpretations are available from the ALA 
Office for Intellectual Freedom. 


Diversity in Collection Development 


Throughout history, the focus of censor- 
ship has vacillated from generation to gen- 
eration. Books and other materials have not 
been selected or have been removed from 
library collections for many reasons, among 
which are prejudicial language and ideas, 
political content, economic theory, social 
philosophies, religious beliefs, and/or sexual 
forms of expression. 

Some examples of this may include re- 
moving or not selecting materials because 
they are considered by some as racist or 
sexist; not purchasing conservative religious 
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Modular Carousel Filing Systems 


Information Design Product’s 
carousel filing systems offer space- 
saving, expandable lightweight 
storage to meet your libraries 
growing collection needs. And 
they can easily be placed on top 
of existing storage systems. Call 
or write for a free brochure. 





Information Design 
Products, Inc. 


© 1300 Charleston Rd. 


Mountain View, CA 94043 
(415) 969-7990 
Telex 172157 


Available through microfilm and A/V dealers around the world. 
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materials; not selecting materials about or by 
minorities because it is thought these groups 
or interests are not represented in a commu- 
nity; or not providing information on or 


materials from non-mainstream political 
entities. 
Librarians may seek to increase user 


awareness of materials on various social 
concerns by many means, including, but not 
limited to, issuing bibliographies and pre- 
senting exhibits and programs. 

Librarians have a professional responsibil- 
ity to be inclusive, not exclusive, in collec- 
tion development and in the provision of 
interlibrary loan. Access to all materials 
legally obtainable should be assured to the 
user, and policies should not unjustly ex- 
clude materials even if they are offensive to 
the librarian or the user. Collection develop- 
ment should reflect the philosophy inherent 
in Article 2 of the LIBRARY BILL OF 
RIGHTS: ‘*‘Libraries should provide materi- 
als and information presenting all points of 
view on current and historical issues. Materi- 
als should not be proscribed or removed 
because of partisan or doctrinal disapprov- 
al.” A balanced collection reflects a diversi- 
ty of materials, not an equality of numbers. 
Collection development and the selection of 
materials should be done according to profes- 
sional standards and established selection 
and review procedures. 

There are many complex facets to any 
issue, and variations of context in which 
issues may be expressed, discussed, or inter- 
preted. Librarians have a professional re- 
sponsibility to be fair, just, and equitable, 
and to give all library users equal protection 
in guarding against violation of the library 
patrons’ liberty to read, view, or listen to 
materials and resources protected by the First 
Amendment, no matter what the viewpoint 
of the author, creator, or selector. Librarians 
have an obligation to protect library collec- 
tions from removal of materials based on 
personal bias or prejudice, and to select and 
support the access to materials on all subjects 
that meet, as closely as possible, the needs 
and interests of all persons in the community 
which the library serves. This includes mate- 
rials that reflect political, economic, reli- 
gious, social, minority, and sexual issues. 

Intellectual freedom, the essence of equi- 
table library services, promotes no causes, 
furthers no movements, and favors no view- 
points. It only provides for free access to all 
expressions of ideas through which any and 
all sides of a question, cause, or movement 
may be explored. Toleration is meaningless 
without tolerance for what some may consid- 
er detestable. Librarians cannot justly permit 
their own preferences to limit their degree of 
tolerance in collection development, because 
freedom is indivisible. 





Correction. To request use of a Picto’ graphics 
design shown in A Sign System fay Libraries by 
Mary Mallery and Ralph E. DeVore, write Paul 
Arthur, VisuCom Ltd., Suite 2106, 1 Yonge St., 
Toronto MSE 1E8, Can. a 
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=== WhO we are | 
What else can you do with a philosophy degree? — 


Meet Charles Hildreth, metaphysician of online public access catalogs 


NTERING THE PUBLISHING 
business is not to be taken lightly, 
and when OCLC—the Online 
Computer Library Center—be- 
came a publisher this summer, it did so with 
a weighty title by a deep-thinking librarian/ 
philosopher named Charles Hildreth. 

Author of OCLC’s Online Public Access 
Catalogs: The User Interface, Hildreth 
earned a master’s in philosophy from the 
University of Colorado in 1966. Over the 
next eight years, at three institutions, he 
taught political philosophy and theories of 
human nature, knowledge, and meaning in 
language. Then, restless as any philosopher, 
he turned to a new career, earning a graduate 
library degree at the University of Denver in 
1977 and landing in the administrative of- 
fices of the Chicago Public Library. 

At CPL, there was scant use for Hildreth’s 
philosophy background until he became a 
methods analyst studying the library’s cata- 
log conversion, among other projects. Then, 
the ‘‘analytic skills and theoretical perspec- 
tive acquired during agonizing thousands of 
hours reading Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, and 
Heidegger,” as he described it, began to pay 
off. 


Interfacing with OCLC 

Hildreth joined OCLC in 1980 as an 
analyst in the Library Systems Analysis and 
Design Department. An assignment as pro- 
ject manager for a comparative study of 
online public access catalogs coalesced with 
his research interests in human/computer 
interaction in online retrieval systems—par- 
ticularly the art of dialogue composition and 
methods for improving subject access to 
library collections. 

Again, his philosophical perspective 
served him well, he told American Libraries. 
‘‘Bertrand Russell, Wittgenstein, and J. L. 
Austin shaped my still-incomplete under- 
standing of the nature and role of linguistic 
behavior in our ordinary social behavior. | 
view the computer as just another mechanism 
we’ve devised to support problem-solving 
dialogue. Language and communication pros 
should be composing the dialogue between 
man and machine, not data-processing 
technicians. `} 


Though portions of Hildreth’s book are 
deeply technical, throughout there is the 
. voice of the philosopher seeking an integra- 





Charles Hildreth 


tion of computer capabilities and human 
nature. In Chapter Four, ‘‘The User-System 
Interface: A State-of-the-Art Review,” he 
remarks: 


‘With regard to the user-system interface in 


interactive systems, the components to be 
‘‘joined”’ are the user and the system. This may 
seem self-evident and trivially true, but not 
until recently has this overwhelmingly impor- 
tant user/system dynamic come to be of any 
interest to system designers. Implicit in our 
general definition of *‘interface’’ is the notion 
that the user, whether an intermediary or a 
direct user, is an integral component of the 
system. This view of the user as an active, 
creative, and productive participant within the 
system itself, rather than just being an external 
recipient of its products or services, has major 
consequences for the design of interactive 
systems, as well as for our evaluation of 
systems currently in use. 


Uncharted territory 

Hildreth’s 263-page volume is partly a 
review of studies and applications of the 
relatively new online public access catalog 
technology, and partly an advance into un- 
charted territories of speculation on this 
powerful information tool. It grew out of 
OCLC’s part in a series of projects funded by 
the Council on Library Resources to explore 
user factors in online public access catalogs. 
Hildreth credits Neal Kaske, OCLC Office of 
Research director, for groundwork, guid- 
ance, and support in the creation of the book. 

Online Public Access Catalogs, in addi- 





tion to reviewing the state of the art, devel- 
ops a framework for analyzing and compar- 
ing online catalogs, then applies that frame- 
work to online catalogs in operation at ten 
institutions: University of California, Clare- 
mont Colleges, Dartmouth College, Manka- 
to State University, Mission College, North- 
western University, OCLC, Ohio State 
University, Pikes Peak Library District, and 
RLG/RLIN. 

Hildreth is passionately intrigued by the 
potential of human interface with online 
public access catalogs (OPACs, as the insid- 
ers call them). ‘‘Expanded access and in- 
creased functionality alone cannot convey an 
understanding of the quantum, discontinuous 
leap to a new world of information retrieval 
undertaken when one replaces a card catalog 
with an online, interactive retrieval system,” 
he remarks in his book. He sees “‘user 
interface’’ as ‘ʻa dynamic domain which 
requires communication techniques and 
skills on the part of the user never required in 
the use of a nonautomated catalog.’’ True 
interface includes user training, he points 
out, as well as system design that addresses 
even the casual user’s basic concept or model 
of the information retrieval process. Hildreth 
observes: 

If the system designer’s model is fundamen- 


tally different than the user’s, a situation occurs 
which might be called ‘‘cognitive incompatibil- 


ity” or ‘model mismatch.’’ Confusion, floun- — 


dering, and frustration on the part of the user are 
early symptoms of cognitive incompatibility. 

Author, publisher, and funding agency see 
this work as a gathering point for new leaps 
forward in the development of user-oriented 
OPACs. If nothing else, Hildreth’s 25-page 
glossary of terms will help unify the lan- 
guage of OPAC activity. 

Immersed in OPAC models and terminol- 
ogy himself for two years, Hildreth must 
now find the framework for reapproaching 
other aspects of life. His wife Denise (assis- 
tant director of technical services, Public 
Library of Columbus and Franklin County), 
is a help, colleague, and inspiration in all 
things, he points out. And as for his 
philosophy— 

‘*My inclination to experience life as it is 
lived, without abstractions and rationaliza- 
tions, is derived from the art and literature of 
the existentialists, and is continually rein- 
forced by a jug of red wine.”’ —A.P. 
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The Source highlights useful items in major 
areas of library/information activity. Send materi- 
als to Source Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. 




















cites an application in technical services statis- 
tics management. The January issue (vol. 2, no. 
1) is $3 from Access, P.O. Box 764, Oakridge, 


| | Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. OR 97463. Subscriptions to the quarterly are 
g Classroom Computer News $11. 
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a === MICPOCOMpUutiNG BARRE DI ECTORY Library microsoftware. Micro Software Re- 
i Tir é port: Library Edition is a guide to standard 
S The bibliographic Apple. A software pack- == programs with library applications and to spe- 
= | age designed to build bibliographic databases | cifically library-oriented programs. Many en- 
¿| | on the Apple II and III has been designed by tries cite reviews of the software. According to 
K Geosystems, 802 E. Grand River, Williamston, a report in the September Small Computer in 
by; MI 48895. The package is called ‘‘The Libraries, this volume is the only one of its kind 
_ | Librarian.” thus far. $49.95 from Nolan Information Man- 
: j : agement Services, 21203 A. Hawthorne Blvd. 
i Roll it away. A microcomputer work station ee 
fe: | on wheels features an optional platform for the EDUCATIONAL i piety oi Sa 20399: Prees 
| | monitor. Adjustable, black and chrome, it’s COMPUTING peeks 

| | from Luxor Corp., 2245 Delany Rd., Wauke- 

O Doa == preserv/conserv/ation = 
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-| is an admirable newsletter put out monthly by Manual on conservation surveys. Articles 
E the Graduate Library School, College of Educa- by three conservation experts are included in a 
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| tion, University of Arizona, 1515 E. First St., 


Tucson, AZ 85721. Annual subscriptions are 
$20 U.S., $25 other North American, and $35 
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THE ABC'S OF 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


- foreign. 


Children’s book on BASIC. Even an adult 
can understand the easy-reading lessons of It’s 
BASIC; The ABC’ s of Computer Programming, 
a pint-sized book for 8-to-10-year-olds. The 
text is by Shelley Lipson, a programmer and 
educator who has taught computer skills to 
elementary school children; Janice Stapleton 
did the nonsexist, nonracist illustrations. Only 
46 pages, the book is likely to get grabbed up by 
older siblings and parents sharing time on the 
family’s new Sinclair 1000. $8.95, Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston (0-03-061592-5, 81-20027). 


Computer users in education can reach out. 


and touch one another through the /983 Class- 
room Computer News Directory of Educational 
Computing Resources (200 p., $29.95 hard- 
cover, $14.95 paper, Intentional Educations, 
341 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown, MA 02172). 
Although partly advertisements, some of which 
are seen everywhere, the directory has gathered 
a great deal of loose and new information on 
sources. It describes publications, associations, 
user groups, projects, funding, upcoming 
events, and educational opportunities, among 
other items. 


Word processing programs must be adapt- 
ed to the needs of the user, says Donald 
McCunn; and to provide all the techniques and 
programming necessary for even the novice to 
Start adapting, McCunn has prepared a 528- 
page compendium, Write, Edit, & Print; Word 
Processing with Personal Computers. ($34.95 
hardcover, $24.95 paper, Design Enterprises, 
P.O. Box 14695, San Francisco, CA 94114. 0- 
932538-05-3, 0-932538-06-1 paper, 80- 
67880). Opening with a good crash course in 
computer literacy, the volume provides an 
evaluation of common equipment, an introduc- 
tion to BASIC, and four essential word process- 
ing program listings for use on any computer 
with a Microsoft compatible BASIC, with 
specific conversions for popular computers. 
The book concludes with operator’s manuals 
for the programs and sample applications. 


“VisiCalc: Library uses for a business 
standard’’ is the title of an article in the January 
Access: Microcomputers in Libraries, and it’s a 
good one. Author Michael Schuyler describes 
the popular VisiCalc electronic worksheet, of- 
fers an application for library budgeting, and 


Conservation Survey Manual recently pub- 
lished by the New York Library Association 
Section on Management of Information Re- 
sources and Technology (SMART). The arti- 
cles are: ‘‘What an Institution Can Do to Survey 
Its Conservation Needs,’ by George Cunha; 
‘*Planning for Library Conservation: A Needs 
Assessment Manual,” by Howard Lowell; and 
‘How to Handle Your Deteriorating Book 
Collections from an Administrative Point of 
View,’ by Bob Schnare. The manual also 
contains bibliographies for conservation sup- 
plies and administration. 67 pages, $7.95 (in- 
cludes postage and handling) from SMART 
Publications, 29 Roslyn Drive, RD 1, Ballston 
Lake, NY 12019 (0-931658-05-5). 


LC conservation publications. The Library 
of Congress recently published two conserva- 
tion/preservation aids. Both are available from 
the Superintendent of Docs., U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, DC 20402. 

®@ Boxes for the Protection of Rare Books: 
Their Design and Construction, compiled and 
illustrated by Margaret R. Brown, with the 
assistance of Don Etherington and Linda 
McWilliams, contains descriptions of eight 
types of book boxes, along with detailed 
instructions and step-by-step line drawings for 
constructing the boxes. 320 pages, looseleaf 
without binder, $18 (Stock No. 030-000- 
00124-9). 

© Bookbinding and the Conservation of 
Books: A Dictionary of Descriptive Terminol- 
ogy, by Matt T. Roberts and Don Etherington, 
examines the meaning and usage of many 
terms, expressions, and names cammon to book 
conservation. The work contains a history of 
bookbinding as well as color plates of end- 


papers and rare bindings, 50 line drawings, and , 
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a conservation bibliography. $27 hardbound 
(Stock No. 030-000-00126-5). 


What one state can do. The Illinois Co- 
operative Conservation Program, an LSCA- 
funded service based at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, has a phone line (618-453- 
5122) available for any Illinois library having 
questions about preservation, conservation, 
binding, maintenance, or repair of library 
resources. 

Project librarian Tony Amodeo described 
some current ICCP services to AL, among 
them: a disaster portfolio containing sample 
library disaster plans and other planning infor- 
mation; statewide conservation workshops; day 
or week-long workshops in Carbondale on 
setting up conservation labs and book repair 
Stations, training library personnel in conserva- 
tion, and other topics; and loan of a slide-tape 
presentation on nonbook materials conserva- 
tion. The ICCP also has a set of SAVE A 
BOOK posters available nationally for the cost 
of printing and handling (see below). For more 
information, contact Carolyn Morrow, Project 
Director, [CCP Office, Morris Library, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, IL 62901. 


A set of seven SAVE A BOOK posters illustrat- 
ing habits that contribute to book deteriora- 
tion is available from the Illinois Cooperative 
Conservation Program. Six posters are 61/2-by- 
81/2-inches, one is 17-by-22, and all are three- 
color. Make checks for $4.50 payable to “Gen- 
eral Library Activities.” Order from Illinois 
Cooperative Conservation Program, Morris Li- 
brary, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, IL 62907. 


1981: what happened in preservation. 
Library Resources & Technical Services, vol. 
26, no. 3, July/Sept. 1982, pp. 223—239, 
contains an extensive review of 1981 preserva- 
tion projects and literature. Margaret Byrnes, 
preservation officer at the University of Michi- 
gan library, reviews in alphabetical order many 
topics related to preservation—from ‘*‘associ- 
ation activities,’’ such as the ARL/OMS preser- 
vation project, to ‘‘paper,’’ in which she details 
current discussion on use of acid-free papers. 
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Among other topics covered are commercial 
binding, education for conservation, grants, 
and nonbook materials preservation. A compre- 
hensive bibliography of 1981 preservation lit- 
erature ends the article. Single copies are $4 
from LRTS, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611 (0024-2527). 


= intellectual freedom= 


Writers Speakers Bureau. Communities 
with book-banning problems may now attract 
free speakers from the PEN American Center, a 
group of 1,800 professional writers dedicated to 
the right of free expression. In September 
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PEN’s American Right to Read project began 
arranging speaking engagements for authors 
Gordon Parks, Judith Guest, Ray Blount, and 
others in communities where books are being 
removed, restricted, or challenged. Librarians 
are urged to request writer speakers in sensitive 
areas. An Educational Foundation of America 
grant pays expenses. For information and free 
brochures on ‘‘The American Right to Read is 
Being Challenged,” write PEN American Cen- 
ter, 47 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003 (212- 
255-4009). 


Censorship in the Eighties is the topic of 
the Winter 1982 Drexel Library Quarterly. In 
the first of seven articles, Charles W. Murray, 
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Especially in a 
media center. 


Introducing AMI. 
Which stands for 
Automated Media 
Information. You'll 
probably say it stands 
for more than that. 

AMI stands for 
effortless book- 
ings, razor-sharp 
record keeping, 
and up-to-the- 
second inventory control. 

It stands for better inventory 
turnover, crackerjack customer 


service and reduced labor costs.To 
say nothing of reduced labor, period. 


AMI can do booking searches, 


by title, subject or borrower. AMI 


can make reservations far into 
the future. And it gives you an 
instant calendar display. 

AMI can even print confirma- 
tions, overdue notices, shipping 
labels, picking lists and usage 





reports. 

AMI means 
the end of old- 
fashioned man- 
ual booking. It 
brings state-of- 
the-art computer 

hardware and 
software to your 
media center. You 
get a hard disk com- 
puter, video display terminal, a 
printer and the media manage- 
ment programs you need. 
All serviced nationwide by NCR. 
And AMI is expandable. It 
grows as your library grows. 
AMI’s price? As low as $70 a 
week. Which means if you’ve been 
waiting for the price of automation 
to come down, your wait is over. 
Let us give you all the 
details. Phone RTI now, toll-free 
at 800/323-7520* 


RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL 


4700 Chase, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
*\Ilinois, Alaska, Hawaii or outside the U.S.A., call 312/677-3000. 
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The Source 

Jr., of the Worcester (Mass.) Public Library 
and L.B. Woods of the University of Rhode 
Island examine the ‘‘New Christian Right’ and 
its relationship to current inhibitions on free- 
dom of expression. The seven-page ‘‘Censor- 
ship and Intellectual Freedom: A Bibliography, 
1970—71" was compiled by Charles H. Busha 
of Liberty, S.C., who edited the special issue. 
The Drexel Quarterly, vol. 18, no. 1, is $6 
from the School of Library and Information 
Science, Drexel University, Philadelphia, PA 
19104. 


School librarians’ guide. The Intellectual 


Freedom Committee of the Pennsylvania 
School Library Association recently prepared 


If youre getting 
an encyclopedia 
for me... 

please make it 


Comptons, x | 
the one thats 
fun to read, too! 


‘‘A Process for Defense’’ for its members. The 
brochure outlines a materials selection policy 
and a rationale for reading assignments. For a 
free copy, send an SASE to Anita Ondrusek, 
1602D Eshelman Mill Rd., Willow Street, PA 
17584. 


Last of the obscene. William Burrough’s 
Naked Lunch was censored by the University of 
Chicago, the U.S. Post Office and Customs 
Service, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the city of Los Angeles. In America’s 
struggle between its Puritan heritage and belief 
in free expression, Michael Barry Goodman 
says, Naked Lunch was the last literary work to 
be proscribed. Goodman provides the complete 


4 WITH COMPTON'S the facts of 
d the matter are only the beginning. 
j We also intrigue, delight and 
fascinate. We make “finding out” a 
truly rewarding experience ...and 

reading a fun activity. That's 
because COMPTON'S is the 
young persons encyclopedia, 
written and styled with all the 
liveliness of a favorite 

storybook ...to spark a love of 
learning in growing minds. 

Our articles are written to be read, 
understood and remembered from 
start to finish—with picture 
captions that in themselves make a 
valuable encyclopedia! 

When you order your next 

_ encylcopedia, choose 
COMPTON'S the one young 
people themselves prefer. And help 
encourage the library habit! 


Comptons Encyclopedia 


E INN 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 


<e 425 N. Michigan, Chicago, 60611" - 





details in Contemporary Literary Censorship: 
The Case History of Burrough’s Naked Lunch. 
330 p., $20 from Scarecrow Press, 52 Liberty 
St., Metuchen, NJ 08840 (0-8108-1398-X, 80- 
28993). 


Banned Films: Movies, Censors and The 
First Amendment by Edward de Grazia and 
Roger K. Newman tells the story of film 
censorship from The Birth of A Nation through 
Caligula. It also documents the 112 American 
and foreign films banned for political, reli- 
gious, moral, and sexual reasons from 1908 
through 1981. 455 p., $24.95 in cloth, $14.95 
in paper from R.R. Bowker, 1180 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10036 (0-8352- 
1509-1, 0-8352-1511-3 in paper, 82-4314). 
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Fresh quotations. All conference speech- 
makers are required to get this book and freshen 
up their quotes. Journalist and library habitue 
Jonathon Green has assembled some 7,000 
sparkling quips from all varieties of guipsters in 
recent years in Morrow’ s International Diction- 
ary of Contemporary Quotations (454 p., 
$14.95, William Morrow, 0-688-01537-9, 82- 
12633). Here’s one librarians can relate to: 
‘“The best way to send information is to wrap it 
up in a person’’ —Robert Oppenheimer. 


IRS has a present for you 
An excellent program that has pleased 
participating libraries and their users is 
offered by the Internal Revenue Service. 


IRS provides a packet of reproducible tax 
forms that patrons can copy at the library, 
often saving them time and fuss. Write for 
Survey Form 2333L from IRS, P.O. Box 
26, Columbia, MD 21046. 
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Conversion projects expand OCLC serials. 
The Center for Research Libraries, Chicago, 
will use an HEA Title II-C grant of $231,011 to 
convert currently received serials and their 
predecessors to machine-readable form through 
OCLC. The Center estimates half of the 13,750 
serial records to be converted will be new to the 
OCLC database. 

Converted records will conform to CONSER 
standards and to AACR2 form of entry rules. 
After the project is completed, computer tapes 
of the records in union list form will be 
available to other libraries and bibliographic 
utilities. 

Project Director Karla Petersen says the long- 
range goal of the Center is to convert all CRL 
catalog records to machine-readable form. The 
serials project is Phase II of a program to 
improve bibliographic access te CRL collec- 
tions. Phase I included use of the OCLC 
cataloging subsystem and filming and distribu- 
tion of a retrospective catalog on microfiche. . 
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è The MidAmerica Association of Law Li- 
braries, with members in Arkansas, Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, has 
selected the AMIGOS Bibliographic Council to 
coordinate input of its Union List of Serials into 
he OCLC database. Four other networks in the 
region—BCR, ILLINET, MIDLNET, and NE- 
BASE—are also participating in the project. 

AMIGOS is creating three other union lists of 
serials. The Association of Higher Education of 
North Texas list is nearly complete; union 
serials lists for 34 libraries in Arkansas and 39 
in Oklahoma are underway. 


“Nifty uses of network services” on the 
local level are what editor Glyn T. Evans will 
highlight in The Network Librarian, a quarterly 
journal published by The Haworth Press. For- 
merly titled Resource Sharing & Library Net- 
works, the transformed journal will address 
practical aspects of using network services, 
such as personnel policies and practices; train- 
ing; selecting network services and justifying 
their cost; and user access to public terminals. 
Theme issues, and ‘‘classic’’ and predictive 
papers are also planned. 

Obtain an editorial brochure by writing Glyn 
T. Evans, Director of Library Services of the 
State University of New York Central Adminis- 
tration, 355 Myrtle Ave., Albany, NY 12208. 
Subscriptions are $42 personal, $60 institution- 
al (add $2 for postage and handling; $7 for 
Canadian orders) from the Haworth Press, 28 
E. 22nd St., New York, NY 10010. 


Federal library network proposed. A study 
of more than 400 federal libraries of all types 
across the U.S. and library and information 
science programs in federal agencies in the 
Washington, D.C., area has resulted in a 
proposal for a full-service, multitype, federal 
library network. 

The network would use an online database 
containing holdings of federal libraries; records 
for documents processed by the Government 
Printing Office and the National Technical 
Information Center; and in-house files of feder- 
al libraries and information centers. The net- 
work would be based on existing services and 
resources. 

The study was jointly funded and sponsored 
by the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science and the Library of Con- 
gress, on behalf of the Federal Library Commit- 
tee; Alphonse F. Trezza was study director. 

Study results are contained in a 130-page 
document, Toward a Federal Library and 
Information Services Network: A Proposal. 
Also described in the document are a plan of 
action and suggestions for implementation. The 
study puts responsibility for further action on 
the Federal Library Committee. 

$6 from the Supt. of Docs., U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, DC 20402 (Stock no. 
030-000-00 138-9). 


Massachusetts network picks Data- 
phase. A consortium of 28 libraries in central 
and western Massachusetts has signed an agree- 

„ment with Dataphase Systems for installation of 
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an ALIS IE computer system for resource 
sharing. 

The consortium, C/W MARS (Central/Wes- 
tern Massachusetts Automated Resource Shar- 
ing), will initially use two Tandem processors 
and 55 terminals to support online acquisitions, 
cataloging, and circulation. Dataphase says the 
system will be operational by the end of 1982, 
with the first libraries scheduled to go online by 
mid-1983. 

The 28 consortium members include public, 
academic, and special libraries. Many Massa- 
chusetts librarians were involved in planning 
the system, which began three years ago as a 
federally-funded study authorized by the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Library Commissioners. 





How to judge 


The Board later allocated LSCA funds for 
purchase of central computer hardware and 
software; member libraries supply funds for 
local terminal and telecommunications equip- 
ment, site preparation, and operating costs. 
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The courage to take count. The University 
of Houston Library was one of the first to 
undertake a Public Services Review designed 
by the Association of Research Libraries, and 
from that review it learned of a great many users 
floundering after missing volumes. So, taking a 


a book by its cover. 


When you're looking for a 
children’s book that will last 
more than a few circulations, 
look at its cover. Do the 
corners have a double fold? 
Are the endpapers 
reinforced? Is the spine 
rounded and backed? These 
are the tell-tale signs of a 
prebound book... the only 
kind BTSB makes. 

Bound To Stay Bound 
Books is the nation’s largest 
producer of children’s books 
that meet or exceed LBI 







Standard specifications. Each 


Bound to Stay Bound Books, Inc. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


BTSB book has a useful life 
of over 100 circulations, five 
times more than an ordinary 
edition, and costs three times 
less per reader. With the 
extended life of Bound To 
Stay Bound Books, you spend 
less to replace old titles so 
you have more money to buy 
new ones. 

Start judging your 
childrens’ books by their 
covers. After all, that’s what 
children do. Send today for 
our 1982 General Catalog and 
Service Brochure. 
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THE SUNNE IN 


SPLENDOUR 
by Sharon Kay Penman 







. this novel provides a fasci- 
nating panorama of the medieval 
period and gives the reader an 
inside look at court life. An 
enormously entertaining, sweep- 
ing book, it covers the life of 
Richard III from the time of his 
childhood to his later years as 
king of England. . . . The sheer 
scope of this engrossing tale of 
war-torn England and the men 
who ruled it, combined with the 
author’s skillful handling of hu- 
man relationships, should make 
the novel a hit with readers of 
historical fiction.” 

—Booklist 8/82 
Genealogy 
LC: 81-20149 

ISBN: 0-03-061368-X 


























$19.45 
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The Source 

deep breath, the library plunged into a 37-week, 
comprehensive inventory of its monographs. It 
took courage to begin, and courage to announce 
some of the results: 35,578 volumes unaccount- 
ed for and 3,800 missing or incorrect records, 
including transposed call numbers, misnum- 
bered copies, missing shelflist cards, and out- 
dated location symbols. 

The library’s courage has been rewarded by a 
university grant to make amends. While it 
replaces lost volumes and finds others, the 
library is unabashedly labeling all missing 
books as “‘lost’’ in its CLSI circulation system. 

The library’s clientele is pleased by the effort 
and the commitment to service that it 
demonstrates. 

Written procedures for the inventory will 
soon be available from ERIC. A limited number 
of copies are offered by the University of 
Houston Central Library, Houston, TX 77004. 


Democratizing the workplace is the theme 
of The Client-Centered Academic Library, by 
Charles Martell, Jr., due from Greenwood 
Press in January ($29.95, 0-313-23213-X, 82- 
9378). Martell explores the whys and whats of 
reorganizing the library to avoid ‘‘manipulative 
and exploitative values’’ of traditional 
management. 


A lineup of academic librarians pay tribute 
to Ralph Ellsworth in a book of readings 
entitled Academic Librarianship: Yesterday, 
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astonishing new access to books! 


ANY-BOOK® 


is a comprehensive reference tool for 


identifying and acquiring books. It consists of three parts: 
(1) ANY-WORD (from the title, subject area or author name) 


locates the full title, author, ISBN and availability. 


Five million 


key words are arranged alphabetically in context. 


(2) ANY-AREA (of browsing or subject interest) provides 
full title, author, ISBN and availability. One hundred thousand 
subjects are arranged categorically for browsing a million titles. 
(3) ANY-ISBN (identified in the other indexes) registers 
current sources. If the book is in stock at a publisher or wholesaler 


(who supplies data), the price and sources are shown. 


If not 


known to be available, library call numbers are given. 


ANY-BOOK® 


is republished on standard microfiche 


in May and November, then cumulatively updated all other 


months. 


Additional features are built-in: 


subject access, card 


numbers, publication date, source addresses and discounts, etc. 


Discover this incredible new information tool. 


Order toll-free. 


Trial purchase of one complete set only $25. 


Annual subscription (introductory price) $65. 
(No charge for sets returned within fifteen days) 


The Librar 


800-624-0559 
Corp oration 


Publisher of Bibliographic Information on LS bk Since 1974 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016 





Today, and Tomorrow (273 p., $24.95, Neal- 
Schuman, 0-918212-52-9, 81-18866). Edited 
by Robert Stueart, the collection contains 13 
essays on broad issues and practical matters, 
interspersed with such telling-it-like-it-is Ells- 
worthian quotes as: ‘‘We cannot or will nof 
agree among ourselves in the large libraries on a 
division of collection policies, because at heart 
we are all bibliographic empire builders.” 
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Special report: George Toth of the University 


of Virginia Alderman Library shares these 
notes from a recent visit to Paris. 


A database for design. Newly available 
online in the United States, CéClle is a Paris- 
based information resource for data on visual 
communication, industrial design, architecture, 
and urbanism. CéClle is primarily the online 
catalog of the Center of Industrial Creation 
library, located in the Pompidou Center; how- 
ever it is accessible in France and the rest of 
Europe by phone-modem setup through Télé- 
systemes-Questel, a distributor similar to Dia- 
log. In the United States CéClle is available 
through Questel (1625 I St., N.W., Suite 818, 
Washington, DC 20006); charges are $80 per 
online connect hour and 12 cents per citation 
printed offline. 

CéClle is based on 15,000 records already in 
the system, with a projected annual increase of 
10,000, searchable through standard biblio- 
graphic search keys and a thesaurus with 3,500 
terms. There is also a separately searchable 
index by cited names, dates, and geographical 
places. The thesaurus reflects the Center’s 
internal practices and needs; but because it is 
the most elaborate in the field, it is used and 
valued by outside researchers. (The database 
itself, however, is not claimed to be exhaustive 
beyond the holdings of the Center.) Searchers 
may combine thesaurus terms according to 
Boolean strategy. Records retrieved by any 
search method are displayed in truncated form 
and can be called up by line number. New 
records are added to the system in monthly 
batches. The time gap between the publication 
of an item and its final input averages about six 
months. 

Additional features include selective dis- 
semination of information by subject and a 
newly developed French-English thesaurus. 

Although the name CéClle is partially an 
acronym for the library housing it, the manager 
of the database and author of many of its 
features happens to be Madame Cécile Mihailo- 
vic—who kindly provided background infor- 
mation for this reporter. 


A database profiles its users. The produc- 
er of a leading business database has learned 
some interesting things about its users and is 
sharing the information with the online search- 
ing community at large. in 

Data Courier, producer of the heavily used 
ABI/INFORM base, has pioneered in tech- 
niques of training online users; with its recent 
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survey it will have a better idea of who those 
users are and how they operate. Market Opinion 
Research conducted the survey for Data Courier 
interviewing 500 online searchers who had used 
ABI/INFORM recently. 

Loene Trubkin, the energetic and much- 
accomplished president of Data Courier, shared 
these findings, among others, with AL: 

@ Most (70%) information specialists and 
librarians who search online have five years 
experience or less in online searching. Only 9% 
have searched for nine years or more. 

® Most online searchers (59%) are employed 
by private sector organizations; 20% are in 
academic institutions, and 17% in government 
agencies. 

@ Nearly one-third (20%) of all searchers we 
interviewed are male. 

@ Most searchers spend less than half their 
work time preparing for and conducting online 
searches. 

@ In responding to search requests, they are 
much more likely to provide a printout of the 
information obtained online than to summarize 
or write a report based on the search results. 

@ Although scientific and technical informa- 
tion traditionally has been the most sought 
after—and still is the largest demand sector 
today—trequests for business and management 
information are increasing and expected to 
continue to rise. 

@ One-third of the organizations had placed 
subscriptions for journals they learned of 
through online searches for business 
information. 


@ About as many organizations bill the end 
user of online searches as charge the costs to the 
library budget. 


The complete results of the study will be 
presented at the Nov. 8—11 conference of the 
Information Industry Association. 


lar 
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Counseling aid for stepchildren. With 
some 25 million stepfamilies in the U.S., every 
community will have its share of stepchildren 
with “‘broken-home”’ syndrome and guilt-rid- 
den or puzzled stepparents. Now libraries can 
provide a good source for stepfamilies or their 
counselors seeking a comprehensive approach 
to.the problem. The Stepfamily; Living, Loving, 
& Learning, by Elizabeth Einstein ($14.95, 
Macmillan, 0-02-535100-1) is a sensitive, in- 
formed work that earned an award from the 
American Psychological Association. 


Free leaflet. “A Guide for Compiling a 
Community Human Service Guide’’ is avail- 
able from consumer consultant Millie Haw- 
thorn, 3817 Sunset Dr., Harrisburg, PA 17111. 
Send a letter-sized envelope with 20 cents 


postage. 


Libraries with extravagant ambitions and 
modest budgets can model a local I&R directo- 
ry after the Mobile Public Library’s Bay Area 
«Directory: People Helping People. The color- 
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coded guide to nonprofit providers of human 
services is ‘‘ingenious in the clarity of its 
format and ease of access,” say its creators. To 
order, send $10 to Bay Area Directory, Mobile 
Public Library, 701 Government St., Mobile, 
AL 36602. 


Sourcebook for national I&R. Getting Or- 
ganized: A Directory of Action Alliances, Pub- 
lications, and Information Services, compiled 
by Ruth M. Edone (131 p., paper, $14.95, 
Neal-Schuman, 0-918212-58-8, 82-7943) de- 
scribes some 500 groups with I&R services 
ranging from acupuncture to divorce. 





Sugar-free info. Health-O-Gram is a news- 
letter put out by the Sugarfree Center for 
Diabetics, 5623 Matilija Ave., P.O. Box 114, 
Van Nuys, CA 91408. The information is well 
selected and presented, naturally, because the 
center is run by two long-time librarians, June 
Biermann and Barbara Toohey. Coverage 
ranges from sugar-testing products and other 
consumer items to general health resources. For 
$2.50, Biermann and Toohey will send librar- 
ians a sample copy and a $2.50 credit toward 
any purchase from the Center. 


ee COCA 


Double masters. The University of Rhode 
Island has developed two new double-master’s 
programs. Linked with the MLS is a master of 
public administration degree—a nice combo for 
running a library organization—or a master of 
arts in history degree, a supercharged back- 
ground for those working in archival and 
historical research environments. 

Both programs shorten the credits that would 
be needed if the degrees were earned separate- 
ly. Write: Dean, Graduate Library School, 
Rodman Hall, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, RI 02881. 


Bibliographic instruction as power. 
Here’s a user-education handbook with a little 
more soul than most. /nformation Searching; A 
Handbook for Designing & Creating Instruc- 
tional Programs (rev. ed., 198 p., $16, Scare- 
crow, 0-8108-1509-5, 81-21417) was ‘‘written 
to help librarians and media specialists empow- 
er patrons who are seeking information and 
ideas.” Compilers Janet L. Freedman and 
Harold A. Bantly hold to that purpose through- 
out the lively compendium of advice and 
sample programs. 
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Academic bibliographic instruction is the 
focus of Learning the Library: Concepts and 
Methods for Effective Bibliographic Instruc- 
tion, by Anne Beaubien, Sharon Hogan, and 
Mary George ($35, Bowker, 0-8352-1505-9, 
82-4262). The approach is serious, thoughtful, 
experience-based, addressing such feared situa- 
tions as *‘Planning a Single Lecture’’ (Chapter 9). 

An aposteriori approach is presented in an- 
other new Bowker text, Theories of Biblio- 
graphic Education; Designs for Teaching (248 
p., $35, 0-8352-1506-7, 82-4270), which the 
publisher designed as a companion volume to 
Learning the Library. Edited by Cerise Ober- 
man and Katina Strauch, the work is a collec- 
tion of essays, including *‘Computer-Assisted 
Instruction: An Overview.” 


Training student employees has been made | ? 


more efficient with computer-assisted lessons 
developed at the Indiana University Libraries. 
With funds from an H.W. Wilson Library Staff 
Development Grant, Frances Wilhoit, journal- 
ism librarian, coordinated the design and script- 
ing of training modules. The modules teach 
patron service involving LC call numbers and 
the card catalog. They are available to academic 
libraries with access to PLATO-based systems. 


O 


Statement of Ownership 

and Management 
American Libraries is published once each 
month except in July-August, which has a 
combined issue (11 times yearly), by the 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. American Library Asso- 
ciation, owner. Arthur Plotnik, editor. Second 
class postage paid at Chicago, lll., and addi- 
tional mailing offices. Printed in U.S.A. As a 
nonprofit organization authorized to mail at 
special rates (Section 448.31, Postal Manual), 
the purpose, function and nonprofit status for 
federal income tax purposes have not changed 
during the preceding 12 months. 


Extent and Nature of Circulation 
(“Average” figures denote the number of 
copies printed each issue during the preceding 
12 months; ‘Actual’ figures denote number of 
copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date—the October 1982 issue). Total 
number of copies printed: Average 44,427; 
Actual 42,500. Paid circulation: not applicable 
(i.e., NO sales through dealers, carriers, street 
vendors, and counter sales). Mail subscrip- 
tions: Average 42,316; Actual 40,564. Total 
paid circulation: Average 42,316; Actual 
40,564. Free distribution: Average: 422; Ac- 
tual 436. Total distribution: Average: 42,738, 
Actual 41,000. Office use, left-over, unac- 
counted, spoiled after printing: Average 
1,689; Actual 1,500. Total (sum previous two 
entries): Average 44,427; Actual 42,500. 


Statement of Ownership, Management and 
Circulation (PS form 3526) for 1982 filed with 
United States Post Office Postmaster in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 30, 1982. 
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THOMAS D. HARNISH, former senior research 
scientist for OCLC, has formed a new consulting 
firm, the Harnish Group, in Columbus, Ohio. 
The firm will provide technical and management 
consulting in the field of broadcast teletext and 
videotex delivered via telephone and interactive 
cable. ... Sept. 18 Jo ANN PINDER became 
associate administrator for the Anne Arundel 
County Library in Annapolis, Md. An ALA 
member, Pinder is a former coordinator of the 
Cooperating Libraries of Central Maryland. ... 
RICHARD DOYLE, director of the Stewart Memo- 
rial Library at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is the new president-elect of the Iowa Library 
Association. ALA members NANCY J. 
BETTENCOURT, director of the Pickens County 
Library System, Easley, S.C., and ROSEMARY 
PAPAZIAN, assistant librarian at Marymount Palos 
Verdes College Library, Rancho Palos Verdes, 
Calif., are the recipients of a fellowship to the 
1982/83 advanced studies program at the Univer- 
sity of Denver Graduate School of Librarianship 
and Information Management. CAROLYN 
GRAY, former head of cataloging and coordinator 
of automation at Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, is now assistant director for technical 
services and automation at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. Gray is president of ALA’s 
Library Automation and Technology Association. 
... JAMES Davip EVANS became director of 
networking services for the State Library of lowa 
Sept. 13. He was formerly coordinator of online 
services and audiovisuals at Armstrong State 
College, Savannah, Ga. ALA member 
FRANCES P. LEDERER, former director of library 
services for Biospherics, Inc., in Rockville, Md., 
is now administrative analyst at Universal Serials 
and Book Exchange, Inc., in Washington, D.C. 
She will coordinate USBE’s online communica- 
tion with members through OCLC and BRS. .. . 
At Harvard University SUSAN E. WHITEHEAD, 
former senior reference librarian and search 
analyst at the University of Colorado Health 
Center’s Denison Memorial Library, became 
head of the reference department at Harvard 
University’s Countway Library Oct. 1; 
LAWRENCE DOWLER, former associate librarian at 
the Yale University Library, became associate 
librarian at the Harvard College Library Nov. 1; 
and MARGARITA ANDERSON IMBERT retired Sept. 
30 as specialist in book selection for Harvard 
College Library after 17 years of service with the 
library’s Collection Development Department. 
... ALA members KATHERINE F. MAWDSLEY 
and DEBORAH METZGER recently accepted new 
appointments at University of California, Davis. 
Mawdsley, former head of UC/Davis’s Govern- 
ment Documents Department, is now assistant 
university librarian for public services; Metzger 
is now assistant librarian in the Biological and 
Agricultural Sciences Department. ... JEAN F. 
RHEIN, county librarian of the Seminole County 
Library, Sanford, Fla., is the new president-elect 
of the Florida Library Association. ... Sept. 1 
ALA member JOHN T. GILLESPIE became vice 
president for academic affairs of the Long Island 
University C.W. Post Center. Gillespie has twice 
served as dean of the C.W. Post Palmer School 
of Library and Information Science, and has been 
a member of the faculty for 22 years. 

PATRICIA ABRAHAMSON has retired as documents 
reference librarian at the White Sands Missile 
Range Technical Library after 26 years of ser- 
vice. ... ALA member DEBRA S. RHODES is 





Jo Ann Pinder 


Thomas D. Harnish 


now extension services supervisor at the John 
McIntire Public Library in Zanesville, Ohio. .. . 
PAULA KAUFMAN, former acting East Asia librar- 
ian at Columbia University, is now director of 
the university's Library Services Group. She 
assumes responsibility for public services for 
more than 20 of the university’s libraries and acts 
as coordinator for the Research Libraries Group. 
ALA member MARJORIE J. PINKERTON 
is now director of Dulany Library at William 
Woods College in Fulton, Mo. At 
the University of Southern California Norris 
Medical Library, Los Angeles, MARGARET 
WINEBURGH-FREED, a former hospital library 
consultant, is now catalog librarian, and ELVA K. 
YANEZ, former associate librarian at the Los 
Angeles Times Editorial Library, is now circuit- 
rider librarian to member hospitals of the Health 
Information to Community Hospitals (HITCH) 
program. ... ALA member PATRICIA ARNOTT, 
former affiliate librarian in the reference depart- 
ment of the University of Delaware Library, 
Newark, is now senior assistant librarian and 
coordinator for bibliographic instruction. 
Mapy RossETTO became director of library ser- 
vices at St. Catharines (Ont.) Public Library on 
Oct. 1. Coordinator of central library services 
since 1975, Rossetto has served the library 
system since 1970. Aug. 16 BEN 
WAKASHIGE, former district library media spe- 
cialist in Zuni, N.M., became library director of 
the University of Albuquerque. An ALA mem- 
ber, Wakashige is president of the New Mexico 
Library Association. ... At University of Cali- 
fornia School of Library and Information Stud- 
ies, Berkeley, JIN-FENG YU and MASAYA 
TAKAYAMA have been appointed research associ- 
ates for 1982/83. Both have taken a year’s leave 
from their current posts, Yu as lecturer at Beijing 
University Department of Library Science in the 
People’s Republic of China, and Takayama as 
associate professor at the Keio University School 
of Library and Information Science, Tokyo, 
Japan. . .. At Swarthmore (Pa.) College Library 
ALA member Epwarp H. FULLER is now spe- 
cial collections librarian, and Susan G. 
WILLIAMSON is now social science librarian. . . 
CATHERINE D. HAYES, assistant director for 
budget and development at University of Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Libraries since 1970, is now associate 
director for development. She has served at the 
university since 1958. Oct. 1 JOAN 
NEUMANN, former project coordinator of the 
Metropolitan New York Intersystem Cooperative 
Library Network (INTERSHARE), became ex- 
ecutive director of the New York Metropolitan 
Reference and Research Library Agency (MET- 
RO). Active in many professional organizations, 


including ALA, the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, and the New York Library Association, 


Neumann succeeded FORREST F. CARHART, JRØ 


METRO’s executive director since 1972, who is 
retiring after a 50-year library career. From 1959 
to 1972, Carhart was assistant director and then 
director of ALA’s Library Technology program. 
At INTERSHARE, ALA member MURIEL 
REGAN will be succeeding Neumann as project 
coordinator until June 30, 1983. Regan is co- 
founder and principal of Gossage Regan Associ- 
ates. ... GLENN MASON, former director of the 
Lane County Museum in Eugene, Ore., is now 
director of the Eastern Washington State Histori- 
cal Society in Spokane. 


Deaths 


FRANK S. HANLIN, bibliographer at the Universi- 
ty of lowa Libraries since 1966, died Aug. 9. A 
member of ALA, the Iowa Library Association, 
and the Manuscript Society, he was also assistant 
editor of the university periodical Books at lowa 
for 18 years. A memorial book fund has been 
established in his name. ... ROWENA ECKARD, 
librarian at the Milford (lowa) Memorial Library 
for 18 years until her retirement in 1980, died 
June 10. .. . HELEN SUNNAFRANK, director of the 
Guernsey County District Public Library, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, until her retirement in 1973, died 
in June. She was named the Ohio Library 
Association Librarian of the Year in 1963, and 
served on its executive board from 1964 to 1967. 
... JOSEF STUMMVOLL, director of the United 
Nations Library in New York from 1959 to 
1963, died March 22. He was director of the 
Austria National Library from 1949 to 1967 and 
directed the organization of the University of 
Tehran Medical Library on behalf of UNESCO. 
... GEORGE THOMAS SMISOR, acquisitions li- 
brarian at the University of California/Riverside 
from 1952 until his retirement in 1968, died July 
17. In the 1940s he was in charge of the 
microfilm and photographic laboratory at the 
Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City. . .. 
JEAN C. Roos, first director of the Cleveland 
Public Library Youth Department, died March 
21. Roos, a former member of ALA’s Executive 
Board, was a pioneer in the field of young adult 
services. .. . FLORINE A. OLTMAN, retired chief 
of reader services at the Air University Library, 
Maxwell AFB, Ala. and past president of the 
Special Libraries Association, died Sept. 2. A 
scholarship fund has been established in her 
name at the University of Texas/Austin Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science, 
where she lectured after her retirement. . . . REV. 
JOSEPH P. DONNELLY, S. J., director of libraries 
at St. Louis University from 1946 to 1955, died 
Aug. 29. He was instrumental in raising funds 
for SLU to microfilm the Vatican Library manu- 
scripts. ... BERTHA K. WILSON, chief librarian 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Downey, Ill., from 1939 to 1961 and a founder 
of ALA’s Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries (predecessor of ASCLA), died Aug. 
22. In 1968 she was awarded the AHIL Excep- 
tional Service Award. Li 





Correction: In May, LILLIAN MØRRISON retired 
as New York Public Library's coordinator of 
young adult services, not as coordinator of adult 
services (AL, Sept., p. 552). 
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EBSCONET Online 
Subscription Service. For 
as little as $250. 

Claim, order, and 
access title and price 
information. Review 
Summary of Publications 
Ordered information. 
You can even locate 
missing issues — online. 


Within 24 hours, you can 
be online to EBSCO's 
extensive data base. 
Using your own hardware 
| In most Cases. 

Simple. Flexible. Smart. 








The smartest 
$250 decision 
oull ever make. 
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ONLINE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


P.O. Box 1943 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
(205) 252-1212 


EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES deel 
THE SERIALS PROFESSIONALS nasies ED N 


“í World Book is far and 
away the first choice 


of professionals who deal 





with knowledge and information 


day in and day out.” 
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Newest Edition of 
Encyclopedia Buying Guide 
... by Kenneth Kister 
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Number One...in more ways than one 


According to the Encyclopedia Buying Guide, inde- 
sae surveys of United States and Canadian public 
ibrarians indicate a strong preference for World Book. 


The Guide also reports that a study conducted by the 
Information Center of the Chicago Public Library 
shows: 


“World Book was at the top of the (Information 
Center’s) list of the most heavily used reference 
sources.” 


After a close and comparative evaluation of 36 ency- 
clopedias, the Encyclopedia Buying Guide gives World 
Book nine EXCELLENT ratings, compared with six, 
three, one and one for its principal competitors. World 
Book is deemed EXCELLENT in the categories of 
Scope, Authority, Reliability, Recency, PR anaes 
Clarity, Accessibility, Graphics, and Physical Format. 
And it is also rated reasonable in terms of cost. The 
Guide concludes: 


ə% “World Book is, page for page, the best encyclope- 
dia on the market today.” 


First with librarians because it’s first in library usage. 


First with people everywhere from early grade school 
level through high school and beyond, as it continues to 
be the number-one selling encyclopedia in the world. 


When considering encyclopedias for your library, 
think of World Book first. 


Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 
third edition. R.R. Bowker. © 1981 Xerox Corp. 
Above quotations from Pages 353-4. 
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World Book—Childcraft 


sales division of World Book, Inc. 
a Scott Fetzer company. 
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Contemporary Issues Criticism 


. .. Excerpts from Criticism of Con- 
temporary Writings in Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Politics, Psychology, Anthro- 
pology, Education, History, Law, Bi- 
ography, and Related Fields. Vol. 1 in 
the series. Edited by Dedria Bryfonski. 
638pp. Indexes to critics and subjects. 
Gale, 1982. ISBN 0-8103-1550-5. $58.00/ 
vol. (SO) 


Volume 1 launches the new CIC 
series by presenting excerpts from 
the commentary on the issues raised 
in the writings of over 50 leaders of 
contemporary thought. For each 
entry, CIC gives a bio-critical 
introduction followed by excerpts 
from the subject’s principal works. 
Next come chronologically arranged 
excerpts from critical commentary 
of other writers who discuss, clarify, 
expand, and otherwise criticize the 
subject’s ideas and point of view. 
The source of each excerpt is fully 
identified. 


Small Business Sourcebook 


...A Directory of Information on How 
to Start Small Businesses of All Kinds. 
lst ed. pub. in 3 softbound parts. About 
300pp in the 3 parts. Part 1, sources of 
general information and help. Part 2, 
information sources for specific busi- 
nesses. Part 3, subject and geographic 
indexes. Gale, 1982. ISBN 0-8103-1108-9. 
Sub., $64.00. (SO) 


Small Business Sourcebook guides 
users to key information sources on 
about 100 specific businesses and 
also points out sources of general 
information, training, counseling, 
and financing opportunities useful 
in any small business. SBS entries 
describe advisory services and con- 
sultants... associations... business 
libraries and information centers... 
chambers of commerce . . . courses, 
seminars, workshops .. . financial 
services... government programs... 
publications... trade shows. 
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Gale Author Handbook Series 


William Faulkner: Biographical and 
Reference Guide. Edited by Leland H. 
Cox. (Gale Author Handbook, Vol. 1) 
310pp. A Bruccoli Clark Book. Gale, 1982. 
ISBN 0-8103-1117-8. $38.00. 


William Faulkner: Critical Collection. 
Edited by Leland H. Cox. (Gale Author 
Handbook, Vol. 2.) 526pp. A Bruccoli 
Clark Book. Gale, 1982. ISBN 0-8103- 
1118-6. $38.00. 


The first two volumes in the Gale 
Author Handbook series are self- 
contained companions to aid in the 
study of William Faulkner. Volume 
1, William Faulkner: Biographical 
and Reference Guide, provides the 
essential information about the 
author’s life while explicating his 
works. Volume 2, William Faulkner: 
Critical Collection, gathers pre- 
viously published critical essays on 
the author for an independent 
assessment of his works. Future 
volumes in the GAH series will cover 
other major American writers. (SO) 


Management Media Directory 


... An Annotated Guide to Commercially 
Available Audiovisual Programs. 1st 
ed. Edited by Jill Provan and Maryruth 
Phelps Glogowski. 506pp. Subject Index. 
Neal-Schuman Book. Gale, 1982. ISBN 
0-8103-0170-9. $85.00. (SO) 


Fills the need for a single convenient 
source of information on audiovisual 
programs used by business and 
management schools, in-house train- 
ing and development programs, 
management consultants, and hu- 
man resource managers. Entries for 
the 3,500 programs give: title... 
year published...format...color or 
b&w ... whether supplementary 
materials are provided... distributor 
.. . description of contents. With 
name and address list of 230 dis- 
tributors. 





All Gale Reference Books Are Sent on 90-Day Approval 


Social Service Organizations 
and Agencies Directory 


lst ed. Edited by Anthony T. Kruzas. 
540pp. Name and keyword index. Gale, 
1982. ISBN 0-8103-0329-9. $64.00. (SO) 


The 6,500 entries represent the entire 
range of public and private service 
organizations and agencies on the 
state and national levels. Arranged 
in 47 easily accessible chapters: aged 
... alcoholism... battered women... 
child abuse... civil rights... 
consumer affairs... disabled... 
immigration ...sexuality ... women 

.. and more. Entries give, where 
appropriate, name, address, tele- 
phone, contact person, date founded, 
number of members, aims and acti- 
vities, and publications. 


Consumer Europe 


4th ed. 716pp. Introductory material 
and subject headings in English, French, 
German, and Italian. List of tables. 
Pub. by Euromonitor Publications, 1982. 
Distributed in North America exclusive- 
ly by Gale. $130.00. (SO) 


Consumer Europe is the key source 
of statistical data on the behavior of 
the European consumer. The hand- 
book provides essential data on the 
production, sales, distribution, con- 
sumer consumption and expendi- 
tures, and other aspects of more 
than 250 consumer product categor- 
ies. Covers Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
UK. 


(SO) These titles are available at 
Gale’s 5% Standing Order discount. 
Deduct 5% if you send check with 
order. Customers outside the U.S. and 
Canada add 10%. 


GALE Research Co. 


Book Tower ¢ Detroit, MI 48226 A 








The Porta-Structure. 
Today's answer to 
better service 


on a tighter budget. 
See us at ALA Booth 209. 
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This 14,000-volume, 32-seat branch takes 
up less than half the space of a conventional 
structure with the same capacity - at a 


fraction of the construction and operating costs. 





W Leam how the 1600 square foot W Learn how municipalities are using Mi Learn how you can have the flex- 
Porta-Structure can seat as many street corners, islands, town ibility of moving your Porta- 
patrons and house as many books squares, recreation centers, parks, Structures to a new site when traf- 
as a conventionally constructed parking lots in front of malls or fic patterns and community needs 
4500 square foot building. Imagine aisle space in enclosed malls to change. Obsolete locations and 
the operational savings in energy attract new patrons. buildings can be a thing of the 
and personal alone. past. 

W Learn how you can install new faci- 

W Learn how Porta-Structures, Porta- lities with no land acquisition costs, MM In todays world of escalating prices 
Kiosks and Porta-Botiques are set- no architects fees, no expensive and appropriation squeezes, Porta- 
ting record circulation figures at un- site development, no sewer and Structure units provide a viable 
believably low costs of operation. water hook-ups, no cost increases solution to the problems facing 

due to time delays. your system...We call. it the alterna- 


tive library...You might call it the 
best idea since Gutenberg invented 
moveable type... 


PORTA-STRUCTURES INDUSTRIES, INC. > 


P.O. Box 30193 [] Washinaton. D.C. 20814 [M] 301-951-0500 : ‘ed 





MGM [United Ar HAs Entrtounment . 


LEAS AND VIDEO LICENSING 











PROGRAM 





Black Stallion 





Wizard of Oz 





The Yearling Miracle Worker Singin’ in the Rain 


Our Lease and Video Licensing Program enables you to acquire your favorite MGM/UA 
motion pictures on film and/or video cassette. All titles are available on a short or long 
term basis. For information and catalog call Stuart C. Snyder 800-223-6077. 





Copyright ©1982 MGM/UA Entertainment Co. All Rights Reserved. = 
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News/ Librarian wins a seat in Congress. Libraries triumph in some 
referendums and lose others. Paterson Public Library keeps an oil rs 
painting and reduces staff. 


Rubber stamps/ “Their indelible mark: Rubber stamps & libraries,” | i 
by Jonathan Held. A Dallas Public Library exhibit celebrates what 
may become an Information Age casualty. 


AASL’ s 2nd/ “School Miracle Specialists fuel up in Spaceville,” by 
Art Plotnik. The American Association of School Librarians draws 
2,824 to its second national conference in Houston. 





Anderson signs ‘em. The Alamo awaits ‘em. Nemeyer picks ‘em. 


The Equal Rights Amendment/ “ALA and the ERA: Looking 
back on the Association’s political and fiscal involvement,” by 
Kay Cassell. 





Reader Forum/ Correspondents rebut Tom Ballard’s views on 
public library unions. 





Cutting Edge/ Public library catalog revolutionizes access for y 
Asian-language patrons. EUREKA helps jobseekers. a 
l 


San Antonio/ “ALA in San Antonio: Many wonders of this historic r 
bicultural city surround the Midwinter site,” by Michael F. Kelly. j 


Midwintet/ Official agenda and a “Saturday Night Fervor.” E 


Executive Board/ President Nemeyer picks Huron Fund 
sweepstakes winners at Board's fall meeting, while Board picks at 
budget to find new savings. 


697 LEADS jobs listings 714 Action Exchange 
700 Datebook 728 The Source 


Cover. A sampling of the approximately 5,000 library rubber stamps the Dallas Public 
Library received when it called for contributions to a fall exhibition. Story, p. 680. The 
show was mounted by the DPL Design and Exhibits section under the direction of 
Paula Barber. 


YOU NEED 





TO KNOW THE DIFFERENCE. 





Pres is a difference between automated, 
stand-alone library systems. 

Especially between the Automated Library 
Information System and the rest. 

And, if you’re in a position to make an 
investment decision for your library, you need 
to know what they are. So we'd like to point 
out a few things that deserve a long, hard 
look. 





LOOK FOR DIFFERENCES IN SOFTWARE 
DESIGN THAT LIE DEEP BENEATH LIBRARY 
AUTOMATION CATCHWORDS. 

ALIS’ deeper, fuller integration provides 
unparalleled resource management tools. 
More database accessibility. A lot more power 
in generic library functions like “Charge” and 
“Discharge.” 


LOOK FOR DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 

You'll discover that ALIS’ on-site training 
programs are professionally developed to help 
you master the skills that will more completely 
integrate ALIS into your library. With clearly 
defined instructional objectives and methods. 
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LOOK FOR DIFFERENCES IN MAINTENANCE 
PHILOSOPHIES THAT AFFECT SYSTEM 


From the day ALIS’ hardware enters your 
library, ALIS’ maintenance program caters 
to the needs of an extensive information 
management system. With local hardware 
support by a nationwide service corps of 
over 2500. And software troubleshooting 
on a 24-hour, dialup basis. 

AND, LOOK FOR THE VAST DIFFERENCES 
IN FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES AND WHAT 
THEY WILL COST. 

ALIS’ comprehensive, flexible and expand- 
able configurations gracefully service long 
term requirements with proper respect for 
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the library’s initial investment. There isn’t 
a more cost effective solution for your library 
today. Or tomorrow. 


ALIS’ integrated functions include 
Circulation, Technical Services, Acquisitions, 
Materials and Film Booking, Authority, 
Inventory, Public Access Catalog, Reserve 
Book Room, and C.O.M. Support. 

If youd like to know more about important 
differences, we'd like to tell you about them. 
You can reach a member 
of our marketing 
staff at 816-931-7927. 

East coast customers 
call 703-237-8444. 
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Put Dun’s Business Reference to 
work for your patrons who need 
business information and you ll 
make their job a lot easier. 

There are over a dozen Dun’s 
Reference sources available now, and 
more are on the way. They enable 
you to offer patrons information 
that’s hard to find elsewhere. 

For instance, you can offer them a 
series of directories that covers 
nearly 200,000 U.S. businesses and 
provides a wealth of information 
about each business location listed. 


Duns Marketing Services 


pR a company of 
The Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 


A most recent addition to our 
directory line traces the family trees 
of America's largest corporations. 

To help your patrons stay abreast 
of the international business scene, 
Dun’s offers several directories that 
detail free-world businesses and 
show their relationships to one 
another. 

For statistical data and business 
identification, Dun’s offers several 
services. These services provide less 
in-depth information on a greater 
number of businesses worldwide. 
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Our most comprehensive services, in 
microfiche format, cover nearly 6 
million businesses and are available 
for U.S., Canadian or international 
markets. 

To learn more about our services, 
give us a call at 800/526-0665. (In NJ. 
800/452-9772). 

To make sure your business 
reference shelf is working as hard as 
it can, make sure you offer Dun’s 
Services. 


WE TURN INFORMATION INTO INTELLIGENCE 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PRODUCTS, SALES PROSPECTING SERVICES, S, 
PLANNING AND ANALYTICAL SERVICES, DIRECT RESPONSE PRODUCTS 


‘min the news 


Librarian-legislator Owens 
elected to Congress 


Thanks to the voters of Brooklyn—and the 
New York State Court of Appeals—librarian 
Major Owens won a seat in the U.S. House 
of Representatives Nov. 2. He is probably 
the first graduate librarian ever elected to 
Congress. 

Owens’ library career led him directly 
from the Brooklyn Public Library to service 
in community, city, state, and finally federal 
affairs. Born in Memphis, Tenn., 46 years 
ago, he earned a BA with honors at More- 
house College and an MLS and Beta Phi Mu 
membership at Atlanta University. After 
moving to Brooklyn in 1958 he began work- 
ing in the fiction department at the library. 

As branch librarian in the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant area, Owens became involved in local 
civil rights, housing, and anti-poverty pro- 
grams. Mayor John Lindsay appointed him 
New York City Commissioner of the Com- 
munity Development Agency in 1968. After 
Owens resigned in 1973, he directed Colum- 
bia University’s Community Media Librar- 
ian Program and ran for the state legislature 
as an independent Democrat. 

An adjunct professor at the Columbia 
library school, Owens has served as a state 
senator since 1974 and was a member of the 
N.Y. Governor’s Commission on Libraries 
and Information Services. At the White 
House Conference in 1979, he told dele- 
gates, ‘‘We must feel in our souls that the 
flow of knowledge and information to the 
public is a life and death matter.’’ 

At ALA’s 1982 Annual Conference, the 
Concerned Citizens for Major Owens, 
chaired by Miriam Braverman and Geraldine 
Clark, sponsored a fund-raiser for Owens’ 
Congressional campaign. ‘‘We raised 
$5,000 for Congressman Owens from that 
reception, a Manhattan cocktail party, and a 
mailing,’’ Braverman told AL after the elec- 
tion. ‘‘We gave him a start.’’ 

When Owens won the Sept. 23 primary by 
2,879 votes out of the 33,927 cast, his 
election in the Democratic district seemed 
certain. But his opponent, Vander Beatty, 
also a state senator, charged fraud. During 
the legal scraps that ensued, a New York 
Times columnist wrote, ‘‘Mr. Owens has a 
reputation for integrity and dedication to his 
community and his job in the state senate. 
Mr. Beatty is a creature of the county 
organization. `’ 

The state’s highest court found no evi- 
dence that Owens was guilty of misconduct, 
and the election results held. 

Jean Coleman, director of ALA’s Office 
for Library Outreach Services, called Owens 
after Election Day to congratulate him on 
winning the Congressional seat. He told her: 

.‘‘Nobody can take it from me now.” 
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Libraries win some, lose 
some in Nov. 2 referendums 


Citizens voted on library questions from 
North Carolina to Oregon Nov. 2. In three 
out of five referendums reported to AL by 
Nov. 10, libraries won the day. 

The people of Lackawanna County, Pa., 
voted ‘‘yes’’ for libraries in a record turnout 
for a referendum. By a majority of 26,674 to 
21,910, voters approved a 2.5-mill real- 
estate tax to support a county library system. 
The tax is expected to generate some 
$700,000 to establish the Lackawanna Coun- 
ty Library System encompassing the inde- 
pendent libraries of Scranton, Dalton, Clarks 
Summit, Carbondale, and Taylor. 

Marnie Rees, associate director of the 
Scranton Public Library and chair of the 
referendum committee, told the Scranton 
Times she was ‘‘overjoyed’’ by the results. 
‘*The libraries now know that the citizenry is 
behind them and that the libraries are seen as 
an integral part of the community . . . Every 
year, recently, it has been a struggle and 
there has been the constant need to cut back 
on services. Now we will be able to think in 
terms of expanding.”’ 

Launched by an initial contribution of 
$5,000 from the Friends of the Scranton 
Public Library, the ‘‘Vote ’Yes’ for Librar- 
ies’? campaign featured bumper stickers, 
buttons, outdoor display panels, phone calls, 
media stories, editorials, and messages from 
the pulpit. The mayor, educators, labor 
leaders, clergy, and others urged the **yes”’ 
vote at a Columbus Day referendum rally at 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church Hall. 

The tax probably won’t change the con- 
figuration of the 91-year-old Scranton Public 
too much, SPL librarian John Finnerty told 
the Times. But, he predicted, ‘‘it means we 
probably never again will return to those 
disastrous days of being open only two days 
a week.” (See AL ‘‘Heritage’’ story, Oct., p. 
570). 


Victory and defeat in Morris County 

The Joint Free Public Library of Morris- 
town and Morris Township, N.J., needs $2.7 
million to alter and expand its handsome 
collegiate Gothic building, says Director 
Marian Gerhart. She has no problems with 
operating expenses, but voters of both 
municipalities must approve capital 
expenditures. 

Friends of the library financed a ‘‘Love 
Your Library’’ campaign for the referendum, 
and Gerhart displayed architects’ drawings 
when she addressed neighborhood organiza- 
tion meetings. On Election Day, Morris 
Township, which will pay 66.1 percent of 
the cost, approved the expenditure by a 
gratifying 2—1; Morristown, which pays 
33.9, approved by 3—1. The referendum was 





An eye-opening bottom line 


Houston Public Library Director David Hening- 
ton has his finger on the bottom line, but he still 





can’t believe it. Donna Chambers’ baby is | — 


wide-eyed. But it’s true: The Friends and 
Board of Directors of the library raised 


$108,000 at their biennial Gala Oct. 16. Cham- | tee 


bers, who chaired the event, stopped by 
Henington’s office Oct. 2, baby in hand, to 
relate the good news—and an AL staffer 


happened to be there to record it. The money | 


goes into an endowment, from which earnings 
will enhance HPL's business, science, and 
technology services. 


nonbinding, but the municipal councils are 
expected to appropriate the $2.7 million. 

In Randolph, also in Morris County, a 
similar publicity campaign failed to win a 
new building for the Randolph Township 
Free Public Library. Residents generally 
agree the library quartered in an old house 
adjoining the municipal building is inad- 
equate, but voters defeated by 3—1 a resolu- 
tion recommending construction of a new 
$1.5 million library. 

Director Anita Freeman told AL, ““We 
really didn’t expect to win because of a 
recent 22-percent property tax increase.” 
That revenue is expected to double the 
library budget next year. 


A Proposition 13 threatens Oregon 

For the third time, Oregon voters rejected 
Measure 3, which would have limited prop- 
erty taxes to 1'/ percent of 1979 cash values. 
The measure, modeled after California's 
Proposition 13, would have closed two- 
thirds of the libraries in the state, Oregon 
State Librarian Marcia Lowell argued during 
the campaign. 

The Oregon Library Association members 
contributed $1,060 to help defeat the mea- 
sure. This time it failed by only a hair, 
however, and librarians fear it will come up 
again. 

The Cumberland County Public Library 
hoped to build a new $4.5 million central 
library downtown to replace three small 
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In the News 

buildings in Fayetteville, N.C., by passing a 
20-year-bond issue. Despite all-out cam- 
paigning by the Friends and other library 
enthusiasts, the proposal was defeated, 
14,500 to 17,000. 

Assistant Director Patsy Hansel reports the 
turnout was big, but with the economy down 
the voters resisted a tax increase. She also 
believes some residents consider the down- 
town location unsafe. 


Navy considers contracting 


firm to run Academy library 


Should the library at the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis be staffed by a 
business firm? ALA and other library groups 
firmly oppose that idea and are making their 
reasons known on Capitol Hill. 

The Naval Academy is comparing costs in 
a study to determine whether a number of 
administrative support service personnel, in- 
cluding 35 library positions (two-thirds of the 
staff) should be contracted out to the private 
sector. 

According to the ALA Washington 
Office, the study seems to be part of a 
Reagan Administration push to implement 
‘Policies for Acquiring Commercial and 
Industrial Services Needed by the Govern- 
ment,” Office of Management and Budget 





Circular A-76. It is the latest and most 
extreme example of contracting out federal 
libraries. 

Librarians point out that the Naval Acade- 
my library is an integral part of the academic 
program, and contracting out its employees 
could affect quality and accreditation. Naval 
Academy alumni and members of Congress 
have joined librarians in expressing their 
concerns. Rep. Marjorie Holt (R-Md.) re- 
cently wrote Secretary of the Navy John F. 
Lahman, Jr., protesting the ‘‘ill-advised ap- 
proach’’ and urging him to suspend the 
study. Holt is a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee. The complaints are 
apparently causing the Navy to have second 
thoughts. 


RLG appoints new president 


The Research Libraries Group has been 
seeking a new president since Edward E. 
Shaw resigned last April (see ‘“The Rise and 
Fall and Rise of RLG,’’ July/Aug., pp. 
450—455). The Stanford-based network an- 
nounced Nov. 1 that Richard W. McCoy, 
former director of the Wisconsin State Office 
of Information Systems Management, will 
become president Jan. 17. 

‘“We were looking for strong management 
skills and a technical background,’’ noted 
Princeton University Librarian Donald 


Koepp. ‘‘We found these combined in a 


person of great intelligence with a flair for 
dealing with people in an organizational 
context.” 
McCoy received degrees in engineering, 
management, and applied computing at the 
University of Wisconsin. He has worked in 
the field of information systems and data 
processing management at the University of 
Wisconsin and the federal government as 
well as for the state of Wisconsin. 
Patricia Battin, Vice President and Uni- 
versity Librarian of Columbia University, 
has been serving as interim president of 
RLG. ‘‘Dick McCoy is considered to be a 
leading professional in the world of data 
processing, computing, and information 
technology,” Battin said. ‘‘He is enthusias- 
tic about the missions and goals of the 
Research Libraries Group and the challenges 
of the position. ”’ 


Microform master negatives 
to be registered via RLIN 


Ten academic institutions will enter their 
microform master negatives into the Re- 
search Libraries Information Network data- 
base in a project recently funded by a 
$143,354 National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities grant. (cont. on p. 674.) 


Extended families: Public, school libraries house one another 


Jose Galvez, Los Angeles Timos Sze ŘŮŮĖŮĖ——Č 


© 


The nation has two spanking-new models of how school and public 
library services can be carried out under one roof. Above, left, is 
Freddiemae Brown, whose Houston branch library is now serving the 
largely Latino and black local community and, under contract, as the 
media center for a nearby high school and middle school. Houston PL 
provides all the staffing and materials to meet the school’s needs. A 
community college also leases space for an adult-learning center in the 
bright new building. Brown came to Houston from a teaching post at 
Wayne State University because she “missed the action.” 


At right, in the greatly enlarged Los Angeles Public Library China- 
town Branch and school library at the Castelar Elementary School, are 
Ruby Ling Louie, president of the branch Friends group, Juliana 
Cheng, senior librarian, and William Chun Hoon, principal. The 
experiment began five years ago with a modest public library on school 
grounds, and its success—weekly circulation of some 5,000—called 
for a suitably remodeled structure. The Friends helped raise the funds. 
The facility, opening in February, will house the school media center, 
too. . 
x 
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PERIODICALS ON 35MM MICROFILM 


Now You Have a Choice 


The arts, science, literature, business, poli- 
tics, the newsmakers—all found on the 
pages of some of the most popular sources 
of information available—periodicals. 


Now you can offer this important resource 
to large numbers of people—on 35mm 
microfilm or microfiche from Bell & Howell. 


Storing periodicals in microform saves 
shelf space, filing time and, most impor- 
tantly, preserves them from destruction Dy 
frequent handling. 


Contact Bell & Howell for a complete list of 
the most requested periodicals on micro- 
film and microfiche today. 


10 Recent Additions on 35mm microfilm Include: 


Life Mechanix Illustrated 


New Republic 


Natural History 


Field & Stream 
Current 


Consumer's Research 
Saturday Review 


Environment 
Science News 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


BELL HOWELL 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OH 44691 
Call toll-free 1-800-321-9881. In Ohio, 216-264-6666 collect. 





In the News 


‘‘Having records online for all RLG mem- 
ber-owned microfilm master negatives is a 
goal of the RLG Preservation Program,” 
says Nancy Gwinn, associate director of 
program coordination and the project direc- 
tor. ‘‘It will help guard against expensive 
duplicate filming among members and lay 
the groundwork for a cooperative preserva- 
tion microfilming program now in the plan- 
ning stages.” 

The ten institutions are the American 
Antiquarian Society, the University of Cali- 
fornia/Berkeley, the University of Michigan, 
and Columbia, Cornell, NYU, Princeton, 


| Stanford, Temple, and Yale. The New York 


| Public Library is entering records for its 
retrospective collection of master negatives 


into RLIN under an Andrew R. Mellon 
Foundation project. 


Art gamble causes cuts 
at Paterson PL 


Can residents of Paterson, N.J., raise 
enough money to keep their libraries open in 
December? Mayor Frank X. Graves, Jr., 
promised funding through Dec. 2, but a four- 
week Christmas holiday may be forced on 
the slimmed-down library staff. 

The Paterson Free Public Library’s trou- 
bles date back to a former mayor’s gamble 
during last year’s financial crisis. He cut the 
library budget from $646,000 to $375,000, 





__ Don’t gamble 
with your book budget. 


If you find yourself re- 
ordering “old favorites” for 
your library more often than 
you'd like... and if new titles 
are quickly falling apart, you 
may be gambling with your 
book budget. 

Bound To Stay Bound Books 
takes the “chance” out of your 
book budget by giving you 
books which will withstand 
the rough treatment of 
children and the rigors of daily 
use. Each Bound To Stay 
Bound Book lasts a minimum 
of 100 circulations, 5 times 
longer than an ordinary 
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Bound to Stay Bound Books, Inc. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 


edition, making your cost as 
low as 12¢ per reader. BTSB 
has almost 20,000 titles in 
stock — nearly 1,000,000 
books — enabling us to fill 
your order promptly and 
efficiently. And for new or 
expanding libraries, ask 
about our pre-sorted catalog 
cards to minimize the cost 
of acquisition. 

Remember, when you buy 
from Bound To Stay Bound 
Books, you're bound to come 
up a winner. Write today for 
our 1982 General Catalog and 
Service Brochure. 





proposing the library make up the difference 
by selling its William Merritt Chase painting 
valued at $500,000. 

Although the library board and a citizen’s 
group opposed the sale, an auction was 
scheduled Oct. 22 in New York City. The- 
day before the event, a Passaic County 
Superior Court judge blocked the transac- 
tion, saying that the painting and others 
donated by Garret A. Hobart, the 24th Vice 
President of the United States, were meant 
for “‘the benefit and enjoyment of the resi- 
dents of Paterson.’’ 

Layoff notices for the library’s 37 employ- 
ees came due Nov. 7, but by then the mayor 
had raised enough money to retain 24 staff 
members. The central library hours were 
dropped from 60 to 33. Two branches were 
closed and the other five operated on reduced 
schedules. 

‘‘We’re living from week to week,” li- 
brary Director Leo Fichtelberg told the press. 
‘It’s extremely difficult, tiring, and 
demoralizing.”’ 

The mayor had persuaded local business- 
men and bankers to provide the big bucks, 
Fichtelberg told AL Nov. 11. The following 
weekend, to keep the library open in Decem- 
ber, the Friends were holding a benefit art 
show, the high school son of a library trustee 
had organized a six-mile walkathon, and 
neighborhood groups were passing the hat. 

Whatever happens, the Paterson Free Pub- 
lic Library will reopen Jan. 2, when the 
city’s new fiscal year begins. ‘‘It’s got to be 
better next year,” said Fichtelberg. 


= GWS in brief 


Grants for micros. In a new grants pro- 
gram designed to encourage the use of 
microcomputer technology in U.S. educa- 
tional institutions, Radio Shack is offering 
$500,000 in TRS-80 equipment. Awards 
will go to individuals or nonprofit education- 
al institutions whose proposals are judged as 
providing the greatest benefit to the educa- 
tional community. For an information pack- 
et, write Tandy TRS-80 Educational Grants 
Program, Radio Shack Education Division, 
400 Tandy Atrium, Fort Worth, TX 76102. 

Atari computer products or cash stipends 
are awarded to selected individuals or organi- 
zations able to develop and promulgate new 
educational uses for computers in institu- 
tions, Communities, or homes. The Atari 
Institute for Education Research is particu- 
larly looking for applications appealing to 
and serving broad sectors of society. For 
information write Ted Kahn, Atari Grant 
Proposal, Atari Institute, POB 427, Sunny- 
vale, CA 94086. | 


Illinois offers more. In September Gov. 
James Thompson signed a library system 
funding bill offering the first funding in- 
crease in four years. The billeraises annual 
funding from $1 to $1.06 per capita and from 
$35 to $37.27 per square mile. 
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VITAL RESOURCES 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Periodicals on Microfiche 


Year after year, a broad spectrum of subjects 
are uniquely explored and recorded on the 
pages of the country’s periodicals. 


Now you can offer this important resource to 
large numbers of patrons on microfiche—a 
form that saves shelf space, filing time and, 
most importantly, preserves periodicals from 
destruction by frequent handling. 


And between September 15 and December 31, 
1982 you can receive discounted or FREE hard- 
ware with your minimum microfiche purchas- 
es. Contact Bell & Howell for details on this offer 
and a complete list of the most requested peri- 
odicals on microfiche and 35mm microfilm. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


BELL s HOWELL 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OH 44691 
Call toll-free 1-800-321-9881. In Ohio, 216-264-6666 collect. 





In the News 

Other state funding is available for library 
construction for the first time in Illinois 
history. A $2.5 million allocation will be 
divided among the Chicago Public Library 
and other public libraries in Illinois. 


California matching funds. California’s 
public libraries look forward to receiving 
more state aid next July 1, when a library bill 
recently signed by Gov. Jerry Brown goes 
into effect. 

The bill, which was sponsored by the 
California Library Association, is expected 
to provide an estimated $23 million in match- 
ing funds to the libraries. Under its provi- 
sions, public libraries will receive up to 10 
percent of their operating income from the 
State Public Library Fund if the local com- 
munity provides at least $10.80 per capita. If 
the local government provides less, the li- 
braries will receive proportionately less from 
the fund. 


NUC to convert to fiche. Beginning in 
January the Library of Congress will cease 
publishing its National Union Catalogs 
(NUC) in paper and convert to microfiche, 
the form favored by libraries in a survey. 
Four new microfiche catalogs will replace 
the paper volumes. 

The monthly microfiche National Union 
Catalog Books will consolidate the informa- 
tion currently appearing in NUC, the Subject 


a Ta al 


A new central library (arrow) will be the focal 
point of a $221 million project to rise on Yonge 
Street in North York, part of Greater Toronto. 
The complex will also include a 300-room 
hotel, a galleria shopping mall, a movie the- 


Catalog, Chinese Cooperative Catalog, and 
Monographic Series. 

The new microfiche National Union Cata- 
log. U.S. Books, including only U.S. im- 
prints, will constitute a national bibliogra- 
phy. It will also be issued monthly. 
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Dream library to be gift of developer 


ater, a public swimming pool, and a communi- 
ty hall. The developer will build the library first, 
free of charge, in return for the city-owned site. 
Negotiations on the deal were almost com- 
plete by mid-November, librarians reported. 


National Union Catalog. Audiovisual Ma- 
terials will contain all the records previously 
published in the Audiovisual Materials cata- 
log. It will be issued quarterly, as will the 
National Union Catalog. Cartographic Ma- 
terials catalog, containing all map records 
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In Step With Your 
Needs-The New 
Highsmith Catalog 


Over 300 New Items Ħ Automatic Price 
Breaks © Added Discounts œ Toll-Free 
Ordering and Customer Service ¢ Plus the 
Highsmith Guarantee! 


At Highsmith, we march to the beat of the same 
drummer you do. That's why our new catalog is 
designed to help you stretch your budget. Exciting 
new items include Woodland library furniture and 
computer software, supplies and furniture. 


Order now. If you haven't received your 25th anni- 
versary catalog, call or write today. The Highsmith 
Company, Inc., Box 800AL, Fort Atkinson, WI 53538. 
Toll-Free Ordering: 1-800-558-2110. Toll-Free Cus- 
tomer Service: 1-800-558-3899. (In WI, 414-563-9571.) 


Highsmith 


A Generation of Service 
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Lenscape, Inc., Toronto =... mamm 
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MICROFILM 


A Unique Perspective on the Way Things Were 


Now history can repeat itself again and again - to 
unlimited audiences - with the help of microfilm. 


Bell & Howell's newspapers on microfilm provide a 
concurrent written record of significant historic events 
and people. A superb reference source no library 
should be without. 


Take a trip through time with 
leading newspapers such as: 


Baltimore-The Sun (MD) Memphis-The Commercial St. Louis Post 

Barron’s (NY) Appeal (TN) Dispatch (MO) 

Chicago-Sun Times (IL) The Milwaukee Journal (WI) St. Petersburg Times (FL) 

Christian Science New Orleans Times San Francisco Chronicle 
Monitor (MA) Picayune-States Item (LA) (e7 

Cleveland Press (OH)* Newsday (L.I., NY) Seattle Times (WA) 

The Dallas Morning Raleigh-The News & Wall Street Journal (NY) 
News (TX) Observer (NC) 

The Denver Post (CO) 


*Ceased publication 6/17/82 


For complete price listings and availability of these 
and many other titles, contact us. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


BELL & HOWELL 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OH 44691 
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In the News 


cataloged by LC. 

All four catalogs will have an index/regis- 
ter format with separate name, title, subject 
and series indexes. Ordering information is 
available from LC, NUC Desk, Customer 
Services Section, Catalog Distribution Ser- 
vice, Washington, DC 20541. 


New directions for library ed. The Depart- 
ment of Education recently awarded King 
Research, Inc., a contract to determine the 
present and future competencies needed by 
library and information science professionals 
and to examine the education needed to 


E; PST TIn AAT TAT 
LPA, at . ` 
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achieve those capabilities. King will estab- 
lish a planning process to identify, define, 
describe, and validate library competencies, 
and design and implement appropriate cur- 
ricula. 


Public-private cooperation. The National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) is following the recom- 
mendation of its own Task Force on Public/ 
Private Sector Interaction. In partnership 
with IBM’s T.J. Watson Research Center, 
NCLIS is examining the anticipated informa- 


Please 





be seated 





fo load, operate, view 


Dukane’s new Model 27A66 
Microform Reader 
is convenience engineered! 


Please be seated and enjoy 
these Model 27A66 benefits: 
quality optics and controlled 
illumination to give desired eye 
comfort... highly visible instruc- 
tions to make operation easy, 
even for the first time user... 
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film handling, loading and all 
controls conveniently reached 
from the viewing position... 
eye-level screen for comfortable 
viewing. 


The 27A66 projects 35mm and 
16mm roll film with either manual 
or motorized film drives. It also 
offers the option of projecting 
microfiche or aperture cards. 





Next to its tasteful styling 
and troublefree perform- 
ance, the economical price 
and minimal operating costs 
are appealing, too! Covered 
by Dukane’'s one-year 
warranty on parts and labor. 
UL approved. 


For added information, 
contact us or your local 
authorized Dukane micro- 
graphics dealer. 


DUKANE lb) 


DUKANE CORPORATION/ 
AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION/ 
DEPT. AL12/ST. CHARLES, IL 60174 
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Economy hits AL trim size, index 


Like the nation, like other ALA units, 
American Libraries must stay the course 
yet trim its sails in times of tight budgets. 
As readers may have e mar AL has 








literally trimmed its page margins and 
turned to a lighter-weight paper stock 
since the new fiscal year began Sept. 1. 
These and various operational econo- 
mies will save the General Fi several 






thousand dollars of General Funds. To 
achieve other required savings, however, 
without reducing its coverage of library 
developments, AL has opted to forfeit its 
annual index for the 1982 volume. We 
sincerely regret the inconveniences this 
omission and the change in trim size may 
cause. AL is indexed by several other 
services: most are listed in the masthead, 
adjacent to the table of contents. 
These choices were made so that AL’s 
many standing services to readers— 
news, job listings, Action Exchange, The 
Source, etc.—and several new ones can 
be offered at very modest cost to each 
ALA member and subscriber. 
—The Editors 


















| 
tion environment of 1985 and the impact of 
information technology on various segments 
of the population. 
In another project, NCLIS and IBM are 
working with the Drexel pc library 


school to develop a program providing stu- 
dents with work experience in industry. 
NCLIS hopes to expand the program to 
include other companies and institutions. 





Federal info crunch. The Reagan Admin- 
istration is scrapping 1,762 publications and 
consolidating 236 others to save $21 million, 
the Office of Management and Budget an- 
nounced recently. Most of the publications 
deal with farming, health, the environment, 
jobs, and education. 

William Buddington, director of the John 
Crerar Library, addressed ‘‘The Government 
Information Crunch” at a University of 
Texas/Austin seminar in September. 

In addition to OMB’s budget cuts, Bud- 
dington said, the Administration’s imple- 
mentation of the Paperwork Reduction Act 
‘‘presents us with a panorama of increas- 
ing federal control.” 

Security concerns led the President to sign 
a special order increasing the amount of 
information which can be classified, and 
Congress is considering limiting the applica- 
tions of the Freedom of Information Act. 

The competition between government and 
industry in the information age is another 
bind. We have a very healthy information 
industry that is quite willing to relieve the 
government of many activities, he said. 

‘The real issue is the utilization of infor- 
mation,’’ he emphasized. ‘‘To get it used, all 
séctors must be involved.” | CJ 
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() The superior serials 
management system 

that evolves with your changing needs. 

H o DATALINX for direct access 
AXON tocomputerized Faxon data 
bases and files. 

o LINX SC-10 for on-line check-in 

could and claiming. 
h o LINX for instantaneous elec- 


tronic messages and comprehensive, 





on-line training. 

Get the complete story 

on LINX. There’s no 
competition! 

Mail coupon to: Faxon, 
15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 
02090 USA 

Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in 
Mass. and Canada) 
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C please send me more information on LINX and how 
v $ it would work for my library. | 
On LJ please contact me to schedule a free no-obligation 
ee ; LINX demonstration. j 
100 years helping the world communicate T E a E E Ge GS E Ge o me 


common marking device, even one designed to aid in 

the most menial, repetitive office tasks, can tell a 

story. So it is with the lowly rubber stamp, believed to 

have first appeared in the 1860s and to have become a 
fixture in American libraries some time before the 
1920s—when Stamp Trade News ran a series of contests 
focusing on library-property stamps. 

The Design and Exhibits staff at the Dallas Public Library, 
believing that a representative collection of library rubber 
stamps could illustrate some of the concerns and activities of 
library workers, issued a call to the profession in early 1982: 
Send us rubber stamps no longer in use. 

Inveterate collectors that they are, librarians found rubber 
stamps to spare—some 5,000 of them! The stamps poured in 
from 37 states, Canada, Japan, and Saudi Arabia. 

From these contributions, Dallas staff selected 821 for a 
six-week fall exhibition, ‘‘Their Indelible Mark: Rubber 
Stamps and Libraries.’’ Into the library’s bright new Com- 
munity Showcase exhibits center filed hundreds of citizens to 
view three categories of stamps: those having to do with 
Collection, Classification, and Circulation. 

In general, the stamps—enhanced by an exhibit brochure, 
captions, and graphics—informed the public of the different 
tasks library workers perform, patterns of library service, and 
some of the ways information is categorized and disseminat- 
ed. A few stamps suggested those circumstances under which 
information is restricted. It is an interesting historical note, 
for example, that this message recurred frequently enough to 
require a rubber stamp .. . 

THIS MATERIAL WAS PRINTED BEHIND THE 

IRON CURTAIN; THEREFORE, THE PHILOSOPHY 

EXPRESSED MAY NOT BE CONSISTENT WITH 

THAT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

. as did this one: 


THE PASSAGE OF THE JARVIS/GANN AMENDMENT 
RESULTS IN NO FUNDING FOR THE LIBRARY, AT 
LEAST TEMPORARILY. YOUR REQUEST CANNOT 
BE FILLED. SORRY. 

These and other ‘‘indelible’’ impressions offered a unique 
and creative way to convey some historical aspects of the 
library institution. But will rubber stamps continue to reveal 
our ways? A letter sent in response to our search suggests not. 
The Director of the Bell Laboratories and Information 
Systems wrote to tell us that: 


Stamps have almost totally disappeared from our library network, 
which relies heavily on a complex of computer systems. The systems 
generate reports, messages, forms, and other inputs that do away 
with much of our former need for stamps. 


It appears that rubber stamps may be among the first 
casualties of the Information Revolution, and that another 
facet of Americana may vanish. But they have served to 
remind us of how often clues to the essential nature of things 
are found in the most commonplace artifacts of daily life. [] 





Jonathan Held, fine arts librarian at the Dallas Public Library, served 
as curator for the rubber stamp exhibition produced by the Design and 
Exhibits Division and cosponsored by the Friends of the Dallas Public 
Library and Glover Rubber Stamp Corporation. 
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THEIR INDELIBLE 


by Jonathan Held K 
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INFORMATION ACCESS CO.,404 SIXTH AVENUE, MENLO PARK, CA 94025 (415) 367-7171 





WSlARD ALL 
RECEIVED 


WITH DEEP REGRET SUPIIy 1S EXHAUSTED 





In assembling the show, Jonathan Held and Design & Exhibits 
director Paula Barber and staff soon encountered an international 
subculture of enthusiastic rubber-stamp collectors. 





WIN A FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE 

MAGAZINE INDEX” 


Come to Booth 349 during the American Library 
Association Conference and enter our drawing. 
Win asix month subscription to the IAC index 
of your choice. 















Daily drawing winners, too! 
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OKAY. 


YOU BE THE 
|. JUDGE. 


We ask you to consider these questions, and 
then make your decision: 


Are your patrons, the electorate, entitled to 
access to the laws that govern them, that affect 
almost every facet of their lives? Should this 
access be provided by their community librar- 
ies? 

There are federal statutes that cover such 
areas as Social Security, Civil Rights, Securities 
Regulation, Product Liability, Labor, Com- 
merce and Trade and many, many other is- 
sues. West's United States Code Annotated is 
the publication that will provide your patrons 
convenient access to the pervasive federal 
laws. 


There are the statutes of your state that so 
intimately touch everyone's life. And the de- 
cisions the courts hand down interpreting both 
federal and state statutes, that are equally as 
important as the text of the laws themselves. 
West Publishing Company provides material to 
libraries all over the country that makes all of 
this important information available to the pub- 
lic. Not for lay persons to act as their own 
attorney, but so that they might be aware and 
informed of their duties, rights and benefits. 

If your decision is that your patrons do 
deserve access to the law through their com- 
munity libraries, fill out the coupon below, with 
no obligation on your part, and we will send you 
information on what material is available and 
how easy it is to obtain for the law library. 

Why not do it today while the decision is 
fresh in your mind. 


See us at the ALA mid-winter meeting in 
San Antonio. 


SS SSS SS SSS SSE SS SSS SS See 


Yes, | believe a public library should make legal 
materials available to patrons. Please send me 
information on the legal materials which will give my 
patrons the information they need. 

Name 

Library 


Address 


OSPR a Oa ae inania “SO 


50 W. Kellogg Blvd. P.O. Box 3526 
St. Paul, MN 55165" 


lg WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 





School Miracle Specialists fuel up in Spaceville 


Thousands came to Houston for the second national conference of AASL, 
searching for “A New Emphasis’ and some good old oomph for hard times 


by Art Plotnik 


TILL UNSURE OF WHAT TO 
call themselves, the people who 


connect school youngsters with ' 


the tools of learning gathered in 
greater numbers for their second national 


When in Houston, act Texan, reasoned llli- 
nois media specialists Dawn Heller, left, 
Riverside H.S. Dist. 208, and Ann Montgom- 
ery, La Grange Area Dept. of Special Educa- 


conference, Oct. 21-24, than for their first 
two years ago. 

‘* °82, A New Emphasis,’’ the second 
national conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, drew 2,824 
to Houston, counting the 640 exhibitors 
and 188 presenters. Two years ago in 





tion. So, with their own funds, they rented a 
Cadillac and did the soaring boom town 
right when each day’s sessions were done 
at the Albert Thomas Convention Center. 


Louisville the total was 2,549. 
Although the fortunes of school media 
specialists are not exactly booming, AASL 
II showed enough of aspiration, enough of 
the Right Stuff, to earn its setting in 
America’s most upward-reaching city. On 
the other hand, the classic school library 
problems were as visible at AASL/ 
Houston as the host city’s winos, cultural 
clashes, growth pains, and other woes. 


Miracle workers 

‘*School media specialist,’’ ‘‘school li- 
brarian,’’ and a few other terms were used 
interchangeably in conference sessions, if 
only because no one term has been devised 
to cover the full range of activities in this 
field. From their general sessions, confer- 
ees trotted off to programs as varied as 
‘‘Creative Puppetry’’ and ‘‘Using the Mi- 
crocomputer to Access Online Databases 
through School Practices Information 
Networking.” The only common focus, 
one soon realized, was on how to perform 
the next set of miracles out on the job. For 
almost all school library media specialists 
find themselves insultingly underbudgeted 
and understaffed, undervalued by teachers 
and principals, enmeshed in the barbed 
wire of educational bureaucracy, assailed 
by a half-dozen professional associations 
demanding time and dues, condescended 
to by other members of the library profes- 
sion, caught in a tug of war between 
conservative and liberal forces, hampered 
by scheduling policies and student-disci- 
pline problems—and yet pressured to keep 
up with all the latest techniques and 
technologies in order to support the cur- 
riculum and send the next generation into 
the world with full tanks of Information 
Power. 


AASL’s ‘82, A New Emphasis” did 
not promise to teach miracles or perform 
them; but it did try to address the diversity 
of concerns by providing seven program 
tracks: curriculum, public relations, free- 
dom and access, legislation and funding, 
networking and resource sharing, profes- 
sionalism, and technology. Sabotaged by a 
confusing program booklet and consider- 
able distances between meeting and eating 
areas, however, the track system seemed 
to derail by its second day, and many 
conferees wandered more or less at ran- 
dom. Overall, the sessions appeared to: 


AAATMMRIOAALL INO AMICS MCEMOCAADLOCYD 100A 


Janet Hackley, school media specialist at 


Aiton Elementary School, Washington, 
D.C., is a new member of AASL who paid 
her own way to Houston to connect with 
colleagues from throughout the nation. 


lack the spark of those at Louisville; but, 
as an encore to that historic first gathering, 
AASL/Houston had many elements wor- 
thy of applause. 

One such element was opening-session 
speaker Jack Anderson, the syndicated 
columnist. Although Anderson delivered 
the same talk he will probably give at the 
National Dogcatchers’ Convention and 
wherever else he speaks this year, his 
comments on information restriction in 
Washington hit the mark for this audience. 
He drew a hand also for his attack on 
corporate tax breaks and loopholes. ‘‘Ev- 
ery dollar we reduce Exxon’s taxes by has 
to be made up by school librarians and 
others!” he thundered. 


The block-grants game 

Anderson criticized what he called 
President Reagan’s ‘‘simplistic solutions 
for complex times’’; but in a program 
session later that morning, Reagan’s sim- 
plistic block-grant “‘solution’’ to categori- 
cal funding was revealed as anything but 
simple for school libraries. Addressing 
‘‘The Game of Block Grants,’’ Louise 
Robertson of California offered an over- 
view of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981, the federal 
legislation that replaced the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Title IV, 
for school library resources funding. Rob- 
ertson, wha supervises federal and state 
projects for the Hart Union High School 
District, Newhall, noted that school librar- 
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Ann Ida King, Dorchester School Library, 
Woodcliffe Lake, N.J., attended the first 
AASL conference in Louisville, thought it 
was “terrific,” and “ditto” for AASL’s 
second national conference. 


ians managed to compete well against 
guidance counselors for categorical 
ESEA-IV grants administered by the 
states. But under ECIA, educators of all 
kinds line up to compete at the local 
district level. School libraries have fared 
worse under ECIA than ESEA in 25 states, 
and better overall in only 13. Since fund- 
ing decisions are made at the local level, 
Robertson explained, state and national 
lobbying for school libraries is of little use. 
More important, said Robertson, is for 
rank-and-file librarians to get involved as 
never before in district-level politics—in 
the decision-making process. ‘‘You must 
ally yourself with teachers, be willing to 
bargain, and tie what you do to the 
curricula of the local educational 
authority.’ 

ECIA is ‘‘soft’ funding that can be 
easily cut, Robertson pointed out, but on 
the plus side it can be applied to practically 
any activity except the basic education 
program. Therefore, she said, school li- 
brarians must be imaginative and think 
beyond the type of activities funded under 
ESEA-IVB. Although the current empha- 
sis in funding is on things—especially 
computers—rather than ideas and people, 
‘‘I think this may change in another year,”’ 
said Robertson, who was long a school 
librarian before taking her present post. 


Things 
In the media center world, where things 
—hardware and software—are important, 





AASL President Dorothy Blake, Atlanta 
Public Schools, pauses at a fence post 
corralling a herd of authors signing books. 
Judith King, Montgomery County (Md.) 
Publ. Schools, is president-elect. 


the microcomputer is now the unchal- 
lenged monarch; accordingly, the newest 
twists in educational microcomputer appi- 
cations were emphasized at ** °82, A New 
Emphasis.’’ Some 20 sessions on micros 
ranged from a basic, hands-on workshop 
to an advanced session on evaluation and 
selection of software packages. An infor- 
mal survey of those attending the micro- 
computer sessions suggested that the Mi- 
crorevolution in American education is a 
mixed blessing for school media special- 
ists. In systems integrating the media 
center into the micro-based learning pro- 
grams, librarians get a good share of the 
action and new funding—along with up to 
twice the responsibilities they had before. 
But in systems cutting the media center out 
of the new technology, librarians are los- 
ing what little status they had as well as 
funds for print acquisitions 


People 

Among the people-oriented presenters 
at AASL conferences, Ms. Editor Gloria 
Steinem has become a mini-tradition. She 
appeared in Louisville, and gave a repeat 
performance in Houston, saying she ‘‘was 
glad to speak to people who depoliticize 
culture, bringing diversity to our young 
people.” 

Steinem acknowledged the gains wom- 
en have made over the last 10 years in 
areas ranging from sports to academe. In 
fact, she said, ‘“‘didn’t we discuss in 
Louisville that some of us are becoming 
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Gloria Steinem 


the men we wanted to marry?’’ But, she 
stressed, change must now come to institu- 
tions that perpetuate patriarchical values 
—institutions such as state legislatures. 
The basis of patriarchy, she said, is to 
control women’s bodies as the means of 
human production. “‘So our most basic 
wish—to be safe and to make our own 
decisions about having children—is not 


yet achieved.” 
Steinem praised the women who make 


up most of the school library field for 
being at ‘‘the forefront of the changing 
workforce.’’ And, she urged, ‘‘don’t be- 
lieve the myth that success will make you 
sick.” 


Ideas 

Ideas from both sides of the Freedom 
and Access track converged at several 
conference sessions. In one, ‘‘Dealing 
with Censorship: A Strategy that Works,”’ 
three Iowa educators analyzed a 10-year- 
old community-reviewing system in Cedar 
Rapids that has become known as the lowa 
Plan. When challenges are made to books 
selected for the Cedar Rapids Community 
School District, the challenged items are 
reviewed by an |1l-member ‘‘reconsider- 
ation’’ committee appointed by the school 
district and including one librarian among 
a cross-section of community people. This 
written procedure complements a written 
selection policy. 

Agnes Stahlschmidt of the University of 
Iowa library school summarized her study 
of how the committee handled 83 chal- 
lenged titles over 10 years. She found that 
far more titles were retained than were 
removed, so that in a way the procedure 
protected materials that individuals found 
objectionable. The school district believes 
the committee has more credibility with 
the community and that its views are 
considered more objective than those of a 
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They didn’t fill the room, but those who came to a session on interpersonal communica- 
tions skills got to put their feet up, relax, and enjoy the witty advice of Dorothy Broderick of 


the University of Alabama. 





school librarian alone. An article based on 
the study appears in the October 1982 Phi 
Delta Kappan (64:2, pp. 99— 101). 

School librarians on the conservative 
side of the spectrum had their say in 
comments from the floor of various ses- 
sions. One demanded of presenter Lillian 
Gerhardt, School Library Journal editor, 
that SLJ reviews warn of all objectionable 
material in books for young people. A 
‘contemporary realism’’ author in the 
audience winced. 

How to defuse people who are angered 


<. 


by library materials was discussed in a 
small, informal session led by Dorothy 
Broderick of the University of Alabama. 
DON’T ask “‘why’’ or ‘‘what’’ questions, 
she advised; DO make it clear that you are 
listening. ‘‘You must believe in hearing 
people out, not play at it,” said Broderick. 
She recommended the ALA publication 
Peoplework: Communications Dynamics 
for Librarians by Judith Powell and Rob- 
ert LeLieuvre as an essential resource for 
all library interpersonal relations. 
(Continued on p. 688.) 





Conferees visit a Houston elementary magnet school where the media specialfst, Ina Miller 
(standing, right), oversees this computer learning center as well as the library. She does so 


with one five-hour-a-week aide. 
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PROGRAM 
OUT OF GAS? 


The escalating costs of gas, oil, tires, insurance, and 
Staff salaries have left your budget “on empty.” 


McNAUGHTON BOOK SERVICE 
presents a low cost alternative 


to Bookmobiles or your Library’s 
own Books-by-Mail program. 


Find out about McNaughton’s price protected Books-By -Mail 
Program. It will help you to get better books to more people 
at a fraction of the cost — a fraction of the effort. 








\s/ 
Ml ircrievcnion Book Service P.O. Box 3006 Williamsport, PA 17705 





| | 
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| | 
Call Toll-Free for 
N i ; i | 
4 |} Please send me information on McNaughton’s Books-By-Mail Program. 
more Information i (| Please have a Books-By-Mai epieuantatve call me for a anpbiniient l 
(800)233-8467 ^m: ————————~———— 
| Institution 
rn ts | 
j or retu | City State Zip i 
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School miracle workers, cont. 


No threat 

At the opening general session of AASL 
II, ALA President Carol Nemeyer offered 
greetings and the assurance that ‘‘I don’t 
feel the least bit threatened by the strength 
of this division and this conference. Your 
strength only adds to that of ALA.” 

Some ALA officers had feared that 
national division conferences would dilute 
the resources of the field’s conference- 
goers and exhibitors, but facts to date have 
not supported this apprehension. Confer- 
ees and exhibitors are heard to groan over 
how many meetings they are expected to 
attend; yet, they are choosing to attend 


Conference Committee Chair Al Saley, a 
school and public librarian of Blairstown, 
N.J., wears one more hat. 


such meetings as AASL, extending the 
outreach of the divisions and giving many 
local librarians their first chance to attend 
national-level, quality programs. 

AASL II drew people from as far away 
as Alaska—Juneau librarians Ann Symons 
and Susan Engen paid their own way 
‘‘because we’re involved and can’t get 
these kinds of programs locally.’’ And a 
librarian from Dade County, Fla., told AL: 
“I go back uplifted.” O 
















































This Way to Books 


$35, other countries. 
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New From 


The H.W. Wilson Company 


This new publication is a collection of ideas, programs, techniques, 
and activities designed to involve children in books and to extend their 
reading experiences. By using the unique programs in this book, 
librarians, teachers and parents can get children excited about reading. 
This Way to Books is divided into seven major sections, each represent- 
ing a method or theme for bringing children and books together. 
By Caroline Feller Bauer. 376p. 1982. (0-8242-0678-9). $30, U.S. and Canada; 


The Solar Energy Directory 


The Solar Energy Directory is an essential reference tool for anyone 
seeking information on this subject of growing public interest. It is the 
only publication to give a current and comprehensive view of every 
aspect of solar energy. Each chapter contains a comprehensive listing 
of names, addresses, titles, descriptions and details of organizations, 


and is preceded by an informative introduction. 
Edited by Richard Gottlieb with Sandra Oddo and Martin McPhillips, 576p. 1982. 
(0-8242-0680-0). $50, U.S. and Canada; $60, other countries. 


Dictionary of Foreign Phrases & Abbreviations 


The new Third Edition of this standard reference work gives transla- 
tions and expressions of more than 5,000 foreign phrases and abbrevia- 
tions frequently used in written and spoken English. This completely 
revised and updated edition includes pronunciation for all terms, more 
than 500 new entries, and the sources of many expressions. An index of 


phrases by language is also included. 
Translated and Compiled by Kevin Guinagh, 288p. 1982. (0-8242-0675-4). $28, 
U.S. and Canada; $33, other countries. 


Senior High School Library Catalog 
The new Twelfth Edition of Senior High School Library Catalog is an 
invaluable tool for building secondary school library collections. Con- 
taining 5,056 titles and 15,530 analytical entries, the Catalog is a 
select list of the best books for the curricula needs of grades nine 
through twelve. Four annual supplements (1983—1986) will provide 
approximately 2,000 additional titles. Of particular importance in this 
edition is an increase in the listing of paperback books, as well as in the 


coverage of areas that reflect current concerns of society. 
1,300p. 1982. With four annual paper supplements (1983—1986). (0-8242-0677-0). 
$70, U.S. and Canada; $80, other countries. 


See all our new publications 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
Booths 401, 403 and 405 


950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 






























































Exhibit notes: oe 


If the mood in the exhibit aisles of AASL — 
I! was mildly schizophrenic, blame it on the 
military band that alternated between brass 
dirges and woodwind allegros throughout 
the exhibit hours. Or on the tug for attention 
between print and electronics. Attendance 
was good, if only because conferees had to- 
cross the exhibit aisles to go to meetings; 
but there were plenty of bright new prod- 
ucts to attract librarians on their own. A 
very few of these are noted peow 





= Computer Cat is a little online patron- 
access catalog system suitable for schoo! 
libraries. It works off the Apple II Plus (64K) 
-and can hold up to 54,000 titles if circula- 
tion files are not added: Cost is about 
$2,500. Mountain View Elementary School 
outside Denver has one in operation. Com- 
puter Cat lives at 3005 W. 74th Ave., 








reviews-and-commentary newsletter “for 
professionals concerned with literature for 
teenage and adult nonreaders.” The Oct. 
'82 issue looks at the Avon/Flare reissue of 
Go Ask Alice. ...Baker & Taylor was show- _ 
‘ing its “Installed Cover-Ups’—tough, — 
clear, sealed plastic covering j for paper- 
backs. They cost $1.65 each and look 
strong enough to be beaten all day with Big 
Macs and suffer no ill effects. ... The 
“Opposing Viewpoints Series” from 
Greenhaven Press (577 Shoreview Park 
Rd., St. Paul, MN 55112) is a nicely 
packaged group of 20 volumes anthologiz- 
ing prominent pro/con viewpoints on critical 
_issues—energy, criminal justice, the arms 
race, etc. $119 for the paperbacks in a 
shelf box, with teacher's peee. 
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When you switch from microfilm to microfiche, 


do you have to switch reader-printers? 


Not if your library has the incredibly 
versatile Minolta RP 405E or its larger 
11” x17” screen version, the RP 407E. 

They both handle virtually any 
microformat made. The quick-change 
film carriers put 16/35mm roll film, car- 
tridge, jacket, and fiche capability right 
at your fingertips. And with Minolta, you 
can rotate the image a full 360 degrees. 

Then, when you want a copy, just 
push a button. Minolta’s advanced, elec- 
tronic automatic exposure control sys- 
tem adjusts the exposure for optimum 
results from either positive or negative 
film.The copies are clean, detailed posi- 
tive prints. First time. Every time. And 
they're cut to just the size you need. So 
paper costs and operating time are 
reduced to a minimum. But if you want 
lighter or darker copies, there's even a 
manual override. And the prints are per- 
manent and can be written on. 

The RP 405E and RP 407E have 
some other advantages librarians will 
really appreciate. Like supplies with long 
shelf life. You can load your Minolta with 


paper and toner and practically forget 
about it. 

The RP 405E and RP 407E are also 
amazingly easy to operate, so you won't 
have to spend a lot of time teaching the 
public how they work. You can even add 
the optional coin-op module to save you 
even more time. 

So now you can switch formats to 
your heart's content. But first, you have 
to switch to Minolta. 


O I'm interested in seeing the Minolta AL 12 
reader-printers in action 


O I'm interested in more information 


Name 
Title 


Library 


City 
State 


PRONG se Da a 


Mail to Minolta Corporation, Micrographics Division, 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446 (201) 825-4000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| Street 
| 
Í 
l 
l 
L 


© 198! Minolta Corporation 


Call Toll Free: 800-221-3333 


In New York: 212-775-1395 
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‘Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of sex.’ 


ALA and the ERA 


Looking back on the Association’s 
political and fiscal involvement 


by Kay Ann Cassell 


1974 COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
supporting ERA ratification was 
the American Library Associ- 
ation’s first involvement with the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The next formal action did not occur 
until 1977. At its annual conference in 


Be | Detroit, ALA resolved to join other large 
_ | national organizations in a boycott of 
| states 


that had not 
amendment. 

The 1977 resolution to boycott called 
| for future ALA conferences to be held only 
in states that had ratified the ERA, begin- 
ning with the 1981 Annual Conference 
—the nearest unscheduled meeting. Until 
that time, many annual conferences and 
nearly all Midwinter Meetings had been 
held in Chicago, site of ALA head- 
| quarters. 

Illinois had not yet ratified the amend- 
ment, however, and many librarian-sup- 
porters of the ERA wanted to begin the 
boycott earlier than 1981. They prevailed 
at the 1978 Annual Conference, when 
Council voted to move the 1979 Midwin- 


yet ratified the 


Kay Ann Cassell is director of the Huntington 
(N.Y.) Public Library. She cochaired the 
ALA/ERA Task Force during its three-year 
history and is currently a member of the 
standing Committee on the Status of Women 
in Librarianship. 
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ter Meeting from its scheduled site in 
Chicago to a state or district that had 
already ratified the ERA. Consequently, 
Midwinter 1979 was held in Washington, 
D.C. 

At the 1979 Midwinter Meeting, ERA 
backers attempted to move the already 





ALA’s 
for 
ERA 








planned 1980 Midwinter Meeting out of 
Chicago. Following an association-wide 
debate, a mail ballot of membership was 
held to decide the issue. Many supporters 
of the proposed move felt the association’s 
commitment to the ERA should be main- 
tained at all costs. Other members pointed 
to ALA’s contracted conference arrange- 
ments with the Palmer House Hotel in 
Chicago and the possibility of a lawsuit if 
the contract were not honored. The hotel 








had agreed not to dispute the Midwinter 
1979 change of location if the association 
came back to Chicago for Midwinter 

1980. | 

| 

Chicago wins | 
Membership voted to stay in Chicago. 
Many pro-ERA members chose not to 
attend the 1980 Midwinter Meeting, and 
many who did attend spent less money 
than usual as a protest against meeting in 
an unratified state. l 
It is interesting to note that the Ameri- 
can Political Science peA faced a 





similar dilemma at the time because of a 
membership mandate to meet only in 
ratified states. The APSA canceled its 
contract with the Chicago | Hilton but 
agreed to headquarter all its meetings 
through 1988 at Hilton properties. 


ALA/ERA support coalesces 

At the 1979 Midwinter Meeting, 10 
Illinois councilors proposed that an 
ALA/ERA task force begin to work with 
ALA chapters in unratified states for pas- 
sage of the amendment. Supported by 
ALA funds, the task force would include 
representatives from the Status of Women 
in Librarianship Committee and the Social 
Responsibilities Round Table Feminist 
Task Force, as well as male association 
members. The ALA Executive Board ap- 
proved the new group at its “spring 1979 
meeting. 

ALA financial support for the ERA 
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ratification drive solidified at the 1979 
Annual Conference in Dallas. There, the 
Drexel University Student Library Associ- 
ation proposed that ALA contribute $1 to 
ERAmerica for each institutional and indi- 
vidual member. Membership approved. 
Following the membership mandate, the 
Executive Board recommended that 
$10,000 from 1978—79 revenues be allo- 
cated to the new ALA/ERA Task Force. 
Conference attendees contributed an addi- 
tional $667. 

Check-offs on 1980 membership renew- 
al forms gave all members the option of 
contributing to the new task force and to 
ERAmerica. Over the years of the ERA 
effort, ALA was to give $25,000 to the 
task force, which in turn gave financial 
support to ERA ratification projects 
around the country. 


Task force plunges in 

The ALA/ERA Task Force first met in 
August 1979. Cochaired by Alice B. Ihrig 
(Ill.) and Kay Ann Cassell (N.Y.), its 
membership included Anita Anker (Pa.), 
Karen Jackson (N.J.), Barbara Bryan 
(Conn.), Kathleen Heim (IIl.), June Engle 
(Ga.), Norma Royal (N.C.), and Jim 
Nelson (Ky.). 

Suone Cotner, then executive director 
of ERAmerica, suggested ways the ALA 
group could contribute to ongoing ERA 
activities. ERAmerica was focusing on 
coalition building, forming grassroots sup- 
port groups, lobbying legislators, and 
electing ERA supporters to public office. 

The new group began its task by asking 
ALA chapters in each state how it could 
assist them in state ratification efforts. 
Chapters requested literature and speakers 
and help with technical matters, work- 
shops, coalrtion building, and fund rais- 
ing. A brochure and a traveling exhibit 
were soon available to them. 
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At the national level, the task force 
maintained contact with ERAmerica for 
information on where money and other 
resources were needed most, and partici- 
pated in national ERA events. Conse- 
quently, ALA was visible in the national 
ERA effort and was recognized for its 
work and for its financial aid to unratified 
states. ALA/ERA kept association mem- 
bers up-to-date on the status of the ERA 
through reports to Council and through 
conference programs and booths. 


Illinois coalition is born 
ERA campaigns in unratified states re- 








Photos from the AL archives trace ALA’s 
involyement with the ERA. Top, 1979 Mid- 
winter Meeting attendees cheer as the de- 
ciding vote is cast moving Midwinter 1980 
from Chicago. A membership referendum 
later rescinded the move. Above, 1978 An- 
nual Conference goers were invited to wear 
black to protest defeat of the ERA in Illinois. 
Above left, one of many ERA-related but- 
tons to appear over the years bids farewell 
to Chicago as an ALA meeting site. A 
bulletin board at 1980 Annual Conference 
in New York attests to continued interest in 
the ERA. 





flected each state’s unique political cli- 
mate. State library associations, therefore, 
had to carefully analyze how they could 
best aid their state ERA effort. Lack of 
ratification in Illinois, a northern industrial 
State that might have been expected to 
ratify early, presented problems for both 
ERA backers and the Chicago-based 
ALA. 

The Illinois Library Association was 
already on record as supporting the ERA 
and had included ERA ratification in its 
legislative platform. Task force member 
Kathleen Heim headed library organizing 
efforts in Illinois. An ILA-ERA Task 
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Women Library Workers from the University 
of Illinois/Urbana Graduate School of Li- 
brary and information Science were among 
many librarians at the “Capitol March for 
ERA” in Springfield, Ill., June 6, 1982. From 
left are Martha Riley Johnson, Julia 
Koehler, Katharine Phenix, and Tina M. 


Force was formed. From its beginning, it 
was an active, assertive group. ILA-ERA 
encouraged library school students to at- 
tend an ERA Student Lobby Day in 
Springfield and supported students’ atten- 
dance at the Illinois House judiciary hear- 
ings on the ERA. A letter-writing cam- 
paign to state legislators followed. 

As the Illinois legislature’s vote on the 
ERA approached, anti-ERA domination of 
the media in central and southern Illinois 
became apparent. The ILA-ERA Task 
Force asked for $2,500 from ALA/ERA to 
run pro-ERA ads in area newspapers. 





Owens. On the same day, former ALA Presi- 
dent Eric Moon carried the ALA banner at 
the Era march in Tallahassee, Fla. Lower 
right, Florida Library Association President 
Ada Seltzer (left) presents a check from the 
ALA/ERA Task Force to Gloria Sackman- 
Reed, Florida ERA Countdown director. 


Kathleen Heim later reported: ‘‘Funding 
from the American Library Association 
acted as a catalyst in the central and 
southern Illinois area. . . . While we can- 
not report a victory in Illinois—yet—we 
can say that the influx of ALA funds 
energized parts of the state and lent moral 
support to areas in need of solid funding 
for their efforts.’’ 

The Illinois group also used Women’s 
History Week as a rallying point. With 
$500 from the ALA task force, it provided 
libraries in the state with brochures on 
highlighting the ERA during that week and 





There are many electronic mail systems, 
but there is only ONE for libraries. 


è A network of more than 400 libraries 
è An online directory of participating libraries 
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management, look for 
simple answers. 





If you could elimi- 
nate the source of most 
of your serials manage- 
ment problems by 


making a single change... 


if you could do it with- 
in your current budget 
...if you could do it 
quickly and efficiently... 
would you? 

Well, you can. 

One single change 
could end most of the 
problems you may have 
right now in your serials 
department. That 
change is a Microform 
Serials Management 
System. 





When you 
have tough questions 
about serials 


The Space Saving 
Alternative 

With Microform (mi- 
crofilm and microfiche) 
you can store your se- 
rials collection in one 
tenth the space—or in- 
crease the size of your 
collection tenfold, with- 
out adding space. You 
can also use the extra 
room to provide a larger, 
more pleasant reading 
area for your patrons. 


Dramatic Cost 
Reductions 
With Microform 
you ll eliminate binding 
costs completely, and 
end the long 
absence 


from the shelves that 
binding entails. You'll 
also end the cost of re- 
placing damaged or lost 
volumes. And, as others 
struggle to preserve a 
rapidly deteriorating 
paper collection, your 
library will reap the 
benefits of a form guar- 
anteed to last over 500 
years. 


Improved 
Accessibility 
With Microform you 

can assure your patrons 
that the material they 
need is always accessi- 
ble. When properly 
implemented, there is 
no easier research 
system. Conversion 

is a quick and smooth 

process, with no in- 
terruption in service 
required. 
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Microfilms 
International 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 





Discover the UMI 
Approach 

University Micro- 
films International offers 
over 13,000 serial titles 
in Microform. We also 
offer an extensive line of 
high-resolution readers, 
cabinets, and carrels; a 
complete planning and 
design service; and 
training and follow-up 
materials. Together, 
these components add 
up to a complete serials- 
management system. 


Send the coupon for a 
closer look at the UMI 
approach to serials man- 
agement. It’s a small, easy 
step toward a big solution. 
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ALA and the ERA, cont. 

with materials for related displays. ALA 
money also went to the Grass Roots Group 
of Second-Class Citizens, which is com- 
mitted to nonviolent, direct action for the 
ERA, and to the Illinois ERA-PAC and 
ERA Illinois. 


Florida librarians active 

A number of Florida librarians had kept 
the ALA/ERA Task Force informed of 
developments in Florida from the begin- 
ning of ALA involvement. Many librar- 
ians in the state were already working at 
the local level to promote ratification. 
Judy Mucci, of the Orlando Public Li- 
brary, prompted the Florida Library Asso- 
ciation to request funds from ALA for the 
Florida tour of pro-ERA speaker Anne B. 
| Follis. ALA/ERA contributed $455 to the 
tour; ERAmerica provided the remainder 
| of the funding. 

In late 1981, the FLA asked ALA to 
give $1,500 to ERA/NOW for television 
and radio spots describing the economic 
effect of women’s rights not being covered 
in the Constitution. The ALA task force 
okayed that sum and later gave another 


Bt $1,500 to FLA to continue the project. 


As the ratification deadline approached, 
FLA members under the leadership of 
President Ada M. Seltzer worked directly 
| with state legislators and the governor’s 
office distributing copies of FLA’s resolu- 
| tion supporting the ERA. At the May 1982 
| FLA conference, Florida Governor Bob 
| | Graham commended librarians for their 
aa ERA work in the state. 


| Oklahoma, Missouri join in 
Oklahoma’s first request for ALA funds 


Antiquarian 
Books-Periodicals-Serials 
Library Consultants 


to support the ERA originated with Rhea 
Rubin. She proposed that the Oklahoma 
Library Association Executive Board ask 
ALA for funding for the OK-ERA office in 
Oklahoma City. The board agreed; it 
requested and received $1,975 from 
ALA/ERA. The OLA continued to moni- 


Reporting on the impact of ALA/ERA 
funds in Missouri, Goodyear said: ‘‘I think 
the MLA has made some lasting contacts 
within the Missouri professional/political 


community. The executive are: now ` 


knows women in groups such as the 
Missouri chapter of the National Educa- 


} 
E 


i 


“As a result of ALA/ERA money, significant things were 
supported in North Carolina. North Carolinians United for 
ERA know where the money originated and are 
appreciative.” —Valerie Lovett 


: 


| 
i 


tor ERA activity in the state and later 
requested $2,500 more for the OK-ERA 
office. Many Oklahoma librarians also 
worked for the ERA through local organi- 
zations and coalitions. 

Missouri had been the first state to 
request funds from the ALA/ERA Task 
Force. The Missouri Library Association 
had formally supported the ERA since 
1974. Mary Lou Goodyear, 1979 chair of 
the MLA Women in Libraries Committee, 
suggested MLA request money from ALA 
to support the Missouri ERA office and 
related educational activities. ALA/ERA 
gave $3,500 to the office through the 
MLA. In 1981, the Women in Libraries 
Committee asked the ALA task force for 
$1,500 for a workshop on legislation and 
lobbying focusing on the ERA. The work- 
shop was held at the fall 1981 MLA 
conference. 
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tion Association, the Women’s Political 
Caucus, and others. MLA has for the first 
time hired a lobbyist who keeps in contact 
with other groups in the state capitol with 
similar interests.” 


i 


North Carolina surprises 


When the ALA/ERA Task Force was 
formed, there was little response from the 
North Carolina Library Association. Many 
people thought a vote of NCLA members 
would not show support of the ERA. 
However, a mail vote organized by task 
force member Norma Royal revealed over- 
whelming support among members for 
NCLA endorsement of the ERA. 

The vote paved the way for more ALA- 
supported ERA activity in the state. Over- 
all, the NCLA made three requests for 


funding from ALA/ERA. Three grants 


totaling $10,000 went to North Carolin- 
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FALL 1982 


Terrorism in Europe 
edited by Yonah Alexander 

and Kenneth A. Myers 

Oct. (79250-6) 216 pp. $25.00 


The Arms Race in the 1980s 
edited by David Carlton 

and Carlo Schaerf 

Oct. (04946-3) 260 pp. $27.50 


Employment, Economics 
and Technology 

The Impact of Technical 
Change on the Labor Market 
Charles Cooper and John Clark 
Oct. (24459-2) 146 pp. $25.00 


Institutions and 

hical Patterns 
edited by Robin Flowerdew 
Oct. (41886-8) 331 pp. $27.50 


Iraq: The Contemporary 
State 

edited by Tim Niblock 

Oct. (43585-1) 283 pp. $27.50 


Books and their Readers in 
Eighteenth-Century England 
edited by Isabel Rivers 

Oct. (09248-2) 267 pp. $30.00 


Japan and Western Europe: 
Conflict and Cooperation 
edited by Loukas Tsoukalis 

and Maureen White 

Oct. (44051-0) 300 pp. $25.00 


Communist Political Systems 
An Introduction 

Stephen White, John Gardner, 

and George Schöpflin 

Oct. (15278-7) 305 pp. $22.50 


FALL ’82 
Reference 
Titles 


Contemporary Dramatists 
Third Edition 

edited by James Vinson and 
Daniel Kirkpatrick 

Oct. (16664-8) 1100 pp. $55.00 


Grants Register 1983-85 
edited by Craig Alan Lerner 
Nou (34408-2) 825 pp. $35.00 


Contemporary 
Photographers 

edited by Michael Held, 

Colin Naylor and George Walsh 
Nou (16791-1) 1000 pp. $70.00 


WINTER 1983 
A History of Malaysia 


Leonard and Barbara Andaya 
Dec. (38120-4) 372 pp. $30.00 


Child Welfare and Adoption 
International Perspectives 
Christopher Bagley 

Dec. (13232-8) 208 pp. $26.00 


Advances in Economic 
Theory 

Mauro Baranzini 

Dec. (006 36-5) 321 pp. $35.00 


Power Through Bureaucracy 
Urban Political Analysis 

in Brazil ° 

Richard Batley 

Dec. (63437-4) 240 pp. $27.50 


St. Martin’s Fall ’82/Winter ’83 books 


T.S. Eliot 

A Chronology of His Life 
and Works 

Caroline Behr 

Dec. (82185-9) 250 pp. $25.00 


The Islamic Threat 

to the Soviet State 
Alexandre Bennigsen and 

Marie Broxup 

Feb. (43739-0) 205 pp. $27.50 


America’s Security in the 
1980's 

edited by Christoph Bertram 
Dec. (02199-2) 200 pp. $25.00 


Ideology and Social 
Psychology 

Extremism, Moderation 
and Contradiction 

Michael Billig 

Dec. (40457-3) 243 pp. $22.50 


Nuclear Exports and 
World Politics 

edited by Robert Boardman and 
James F. Keeley 

Feb. (57976-4) 272 pp. $26.00 


Politics, Power and 
Revolution 

A Comparative Analysis of 
Contemporary Government 
Peter Calvert 

Dec. (62954-0) 208 pp. $22.50 


Soviet Economic Facts, 
1917-1981 

Roger A. Clarke and 

Dubrauko J.I. Matko 

Jan. (74758-6) 200 pp. $25.00 


Conflict, Politics and the 
Urban Scene 

Kevin R. Cox and R.J. Johnston 
Jan. (16233-2) 288 pp. $25.00 


Heritage Now: Irish 
Literature in the English 
Language 

Anthony Cronin 

Feb. (36993-X) 215 pp. $17.95 


The Sociology of the 
Professions 

edited by Robert Dingwall and 
Philip Lewis 

Dec. (74075-1) 244 pp. $25.00 


The Medium-Term Loan 
Market 

T.H. Donaldson and J.A. Donaldson 
Dec. (52820-5) 176 pp. $25.00 


Foe Into Friend 

The Makers of the New 
Germany from Konrad 
Adenauer to Helmut Schmidt 
Marion Dönhoff 

Dec. (29692-4) 214 pp. $18.50 


Human Rights in Africa 
Some Selected Problems 
Osita C. Eze 

Dec. (39962-6) 310 pp. $22.50 


Population and the World 
Economy in the 21st Century 
edited by Just Faaland 

Dec. (63123-5) 264 pp. $32.50 


The Chinese Economic 
Reforms 

edited by Stephan Feuchtwang and 
Athar Hussain 

Dec. (13385-5) 384 pp. $32.50 


Trade Policy and 


the New Protectionism 
David Greenaway 
Dec. (81213-2) 232 pp. $25.00 


Katherine Mansfield and 
Her Confessional Stories 
C.A. Hankin 

Dec. (45095-8) 320 pp. $22.50 


Hitler: A Chronology of His 
Life and Time 

Milan Hauner 

Dec. (38816-0) 250 pp. $25.00 


Housing for the Elderly 
Planning and Policy Formation 
in Western Europe and North 
America 

Leonard Heumann and 

Duncan Boldy 

Dec. (39349-0) 224 pp. $25.00 


Political Development 
Theory 

The Contemporary Debate 
Richard A. Higgott 

Feb. (62225-2) 140 pp. $18.95 


Policy Dynamics 
Brian Hogwood and B. Guy Peters 
Dec. (62014-4) 304 pp. $27.50 


Origins of Enterprise 
Business Leadership in the 
Industrial Revolution 
Katrina Honeyman 

Dec. (58848-8) 180 pp. $20.00 


The Labor-Managed 
Enterprises 

Norman J. Ireland and Peter J. Law 
Dec. (46299-9) 240 pp. $25.00 


The Origins of France 
From Clovis to the Capetians, 
AD 500-1000 

Edward James 

Dec. (58862-3) 300 pp., illus. 
$25.00 





The Economics of the 
Euro-Market 

History, Theory and Policy 
R.B. Johnston 

Dec. (23295-0) 29 pp. $27.50 


Geography and the State 
R.J. Johnston 
Dec. (32172-4) 304 pp. $27.50 


Community as a Social Ideal 


edited by Eugene Kamenka 


Jan. (15302-3) 180 pp. $22.50 


Unspoken Rules and 
Superpower Dominance 
Paul Keal 

Feb. (83373-3) 256 pp. $25.00 


The Economics of Long- 
Distance Transportation 
edited by T.S. Khachaturov and P.B. 
Goodwin, assisted by S.M. Carpenter 
Dec. (23439-2) 280 pp. $32.50 


Nuclear Proliferation in the 
1980's 

Perspectives and Proposals 
edited by William H. Kincade and 
Christoph Bertram 

Feb. (57975-6) 288 pp. $27.50 


The Psychology of Taxation 
Alan Lewis 
Dec. (65330-1) 257 pp. $25.00 


Institutions and Policies of 
the European Community 
edited by Juliet Lodge 

Feb. (41887-6) 320 pp. $32.50 


Dealing in Votes 
lain McLean 
Dec. (18535-9) 209 pp. $25.00 


An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion 
Kai Nielsen 

Feb. (43310-7) 200 pp. $20.00 


Railways and the Economic 
Development of Western 
Purope; 1830-1914 

edited by Patrick O'Brien 

Mar. (66277-7) 356 pp. $30.00 


Language Acquisition in the 
Early Years 

Els Oksaar 

translated by Katherine Turfler 


| Feb. (46597-1) 240 pp. $30.00 


Revolutionary Theory and 
Political Reality 

edited bv N.K. O'Sullivan and 
C.H. Dodd 

Dec. (68033-3) 256 pp. $25.00 


A Dictionary of the 
European Communities 
Second Edition 

edited by John Paxton 

Dec. (20099-4) 290 pp. $27.50 


Women and Politics 
Vicky Randall 
Dec. (88729-9) 220 pp. $25.00 


On the Threshold of 
Government 

The Italian Communist Party, 
1976-1981 

James Ruscoe 

Dec. (58457-1) 304 pp. $27.50 


Pleasure and Being 
Hedonism: A Psychoanalytic 
Point of View 

Moustafa Safouan 

translated by Martin Thom 

Feb. (61700-3) 150 p. $20.00 





Censorship and Political 
Communication 

George Schopflin 

Dec. (12728-6) 250 pp. $27.50 


The United States and 
Control of World Oil 
Ed Shaffer 


Jan. (83314-8) 256 pp. $27.50 


Work, Income and 
Inequality 

Payments Systems in the Third 
World 

edited by Frances Stewart 

Dec. (88943-7) 304 pp. $32.50 


Contemporary Laos 
edited by Martin Stuart-Fox 
Dec. (166 76-1) 345 pp. $27.50 


Durkheim and the Study of 
Suicide 

Steve Taylor 

Dec. (22266-1) 240 pp. $22.50 


The Wildness Pleases 
Romantic Attitudes Towards 
Nature 

Christopher Thacker 

Mar. (87960-1) 288 pp. $27.50 


Militarization and Arms 
Production 

edited by Helena Tuomi and 
Raimo Vayrynen 

Dec. (53255-5) 320 pp. $30.00 


Stalinism 
George Urban 
Dec. (75515-5) 400 pp. $25.00 


The Political Economy of 
Big Business 

M.A. Utton 

Dec. (62255-4) 253 pp. $32.50 


Soviet Blitzkrieg Theory 
P.H. Vigor 
Feb, (74755-1) 200 pp. $22.50 


The Faith and Fiction of 
Muriel Spark 

Ruth Whittaker 

Dec. (27963-9) 168 pp. $19.95 


Air Photo Interpretation for 
Archaeologists 

David Wilson 

Dec. (01527-5) 224 pp.. illus, 
$29.95 


The Soviet Union and the 
Arabian Peninsula 

Soviet Policy Towards the 
Persian Gulf and Arabia 
Arveh Y. Yodfat 

Dec. (74907-4) 208 pp. $25.00 


Consumer Behavior and 


Environmental Quality 
Trends and Prospects in the 
Ways of Life 

edited by Liisa Uusitalo 

Mar. (16606-0) 156 pp. $25.00 
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ALA and the ERA, cont. 
ians United for ERA (NCUERA)—the 
ERA umbrella organization in North Caro- 
lina. The money was used primarily to 
mobilize resources for lobbying. 
Valerie Lovett, of the Wake County 
Public Library, worked with NCUERA. 
She explained: ‘‘As a result of ALA/ERA 
money, significant things, especially field- 
work, were supported in North Carolina. 
This would not otherwise have happened. 
People in NCUERA know where the mon- 


ERA now—‘‘wait and see” 


Since the ERA was reintroduced in Con- 
gress in July 1982, women’s groups na- 
tionwide have focused on electing pro-ERA 
candidates to office and on monitoring 
legislation. 

Kay Ann Cassell, author of this article 
and member of an ERA subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Status of Women in 

_ Librarianship, says the current national 
mood concerning another ERA ratification 

_ drive is “wait and see.” COSWL will take 

_ the lead of national women’s groups in any 
future actions, Cassell said, adding, “I’m 
not sure they would ever begin another 
boycott.” COSWL will urge librarians to 
become more aware of state legislation 
concerning women and will work with the 
ALA Washington Office in tracking federal 
legislation. 

Incoming COSWL chair Cynthia Johan- 
son said preliminary results of the Novem- 

_ ber elections show no clear mandate from 
voters regarding ERA. Although that may 
change when a clearer picture of recom- 
posed state legislatures emerges, the 

_ women’s vote appears “not as definitive as 

_ people thought it would be,” Johanson 

_ said. She said COSWL will investigate the 
feasibility of forming a Political Action Com- 

_ mittee (PAC) for librarians. 








The contacts and political experience gained by librarians 
who worked for the ERA will be enormously helpful i in 
promoting future state and national library legislation. 


. 


ey originated and are appreciative.’’ Per- 
haps as a result of political work for the 
ERA, women’s activity in the NCLA has 
increased. A round table on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship was formed in 


1981; it now numbers 161 members. 
Although hope for ratification of the 


ERA in Utah was dim, Lynnda Wangs- 
gard, Weber County Library, asked the 
ALA task force for funds for the Utah 
Library Association’s first ERA program. 
ALA/ERA gave the ULA $168 for this 


purpose. 


Was it worth it? 

What did ALA gain from its involve- 
ment with the ERA? I think ALA and the 
state library associations active in the 
ratification effort all gained a great deal 
from their experience with ERA. National- 
ly, ALA made new allies. Those allies will 
aid the future work of the association on 
such issues as comparable pay. They also 
could become partners with ALA in build- 
ing coalitions to support library legisla- 
tion. 

The state library associations gained 
visibility with other state groups. Many 
state associations worked with other state 
organizations for the first time. They 
contributed money from ALA and librar- 
ians willing to work for the ERA. The 


contacts and political experience gained by 
librarians who worked with local organiza- 
tions and state coalitions will be enor- 
mously helpful to state library associa- 
tions—especially in promoting library 
legislation and related legislative issues. 





More work ahead | 

What does the future hold for the ERA? - 
The ERA will slowly work its way out of 
Congress and go back to the states for 
another vote. In the meantime, librarians 
need to make accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation on the ERA available to the public. 
Many high quality, objective publications 
are offered by the federal government and 
by national organizations. 

While librarians supporting the ERA 
await the next opportunity for its passage, 
they must monitor federal and state legis- 
lation closely. Some federal legislation of 
the °70s relating to women’s issues is 
already being eroded. Librarians support- 
ing the ERA must work with other groups 
to keep this legislation in place and en- 
forced and watch for opportunities to 
strengthen legislation on women’s issues. 
And they must work for pro-ERA candi- 
dates who will support the amendment in 
their state legislatures. There is much to do 
and an opportunity for all of us to become 
involved. | O 





Essential New Titles from Tk i 


The Bibliographic Record and 


Information Technology 
Ronald Hagler and Peter Simmons 


This innovative text integrates the study 
of access points and description with the 
creation and searching of bibliographic 
databases. Its aim is to support instruc- 
tion in cataloging courses that rely on 
producing machine-readable records. It 
also serves to illustrate how the com- 
puter compels a reassessment of tradi- 
tional procedures by the attention given 
to subject and authority control and net- 
works. Each section of the text develops 
methods of bibliographic control from 
basic principles, using examples from 
both the manual and the automated mode 
of information handling. 


xx, 346 pages 0-8389-0367-3 $25.00 Cloth 





Cataloging Machine-Readable 


Data Files An Interpretive Manual 
Sue A. Dodd 
Foreword by Judith S. Rowe 


As Judith S. Rowe notes in the Foreword 
to this work, “Dodd has provided the 
guidance which data producers, data 
archivists, and data librarians need to 
supply consistent bibliographic informa- 
tion about the MRDF which they service; 
has provided the instructions and exam- 
ples which catalogers need for the pro- 
duction of catalog records for MRDF; 
and has laid the groundwork for the de- 
velopment of the additional products and 
services which users require for improved 
access to the growing collections of 
MRDF now available to them.” 


xx, 248 pages 0-8389-0365-7 $35.00 Paper 


| 
Sequels An Annotated Guide 


to Novels in Series 
Janet Husband 


This annotated guide to novels in series 
will reacquaint librarians and readers 
with the many superb “long reads” 
awaiting discovery or rediscovery on their 
shelves. It lists the best of the new series 
writers—John Jakes, Winston Graham, 
Louis L’'Amour—as well as time-tested 
favorites such as Galsworthy and De La 
Roche. Many mystery, western, and sci- 
ence fiction series are included as well. 
Each series is described, placed in his- 
torical context, and frequently compared 
to other similar works. Movie and televi- 
sion versions of the works are 290 men- 
tioned. 


] 
vi, 361 pages 0-8389-0368-1 1 $22.50 Cloth 
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LATE JOB NOTICES 


For January issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING DECEMBER 10, Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 








HEADQUARTERS CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Responsible for developing and conducting a program of library services for 
patrons from birth through 12 yrs. of age at the main library. Includes outreach to schools & hospitals. Skill 
in traditional storytelling and puppetry desirable. Salary $15,500. ALA-accredited MLS required. The Cumberland 
County Public Library serves the state's third-fastest-growing metropolitan area through 2 main libraries, 7 
branches, and a bookmobile. Submit resume to: Margaret Stevens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland County Pub- 


lic Library, POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


HEAD OF INFORMATION SERVICES: directs and supervises a staff of 9 in the areas of general reference, state and 
local history, information and referral, and the County Law Library. 3 yrs. of appropriate library experience 
required. Must be eligible for certification by the North Carolina Public Library Certification Board. Salary: 
$17,822. Submit resume to: Margaret Stevens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland County Public Library, 


POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN. To supervise all aspects of small public library and one branch library. Qual: ALA-MLS, expe- 
rience in public library services preferred, familiarity with Native American cultures preferred. Minimum salary 


$17,000. Resume & 3 references by Jan. 15, 1983, to: Navahoe Nation Library System, PO Drawer K, Window Rock, AZ 
86515. Qualified applicants requested to travel to interview at own expense. 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES. The University of Rochester Library, a major research library, housing over 2 
million volumes, serving 6,800 undergraduate & graduate students, is searching for a principal deputy director. 
The associate director will collaborate with the director & library administrative group on library operations 
including planning, budgeting, formulation & implementation of policy, personnel administration, automation, & 
management & improvement of all library physical facilities. An MLS + 10 yrs." professional library experience 
with at least 3 yrs. in a managerial capacity in an academic research library, or equivalent combination of edu- 
cation & experience, is required; PhD and/or equivalent grad. degree in a subject specialty preferred. Min. sal. 
$37,000. Submit letter of application & resume to: Search Coordinator, Box 636W, University of Rochester, 260 
Crittenden Blvd., Rochester, NY 14642. An equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


ONLINE SEARCH ANALYST to provide service for College of Medicine and 3 teaching hospitals; will promote all on- 
line services and perform some reference desk duties and user education. MLS from ALA-accredited library school; 
1-2 yrs." experience in online searching; MEDLINE training; MLA certification or eligibility; BRS and DIALOG 
training desirable. Salary $13,000. Faculty rank available. Send resume and 3 references to: Betsy Williams, 


Asst. Librarian, Medical Library, East Tennessee State University, Box 23290A, Johnson City, TN 37614. Equal- 
opportunity employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 698. 





There are Late Job Notices... 
And there are LATE Job Notices 


You can judge a late-jobs service by how late your ad can be phoned in (as well as by rate and readership). 


OURS THEIRS 
èe 20 days before publication e 30 days before publication 
e $10 per line è $15 per line 
e 42,000 subscribers e 28,000 subscribers 


AL: We make it pay for you to be late. 
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_ LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 697. 


ACCESS SERVICES LIBRARIAN. To manage interlibrary loan and microforms, with a strict 50 percent time split be- 
tween the 2 units. Qualifications: ALA-MLS; demonstrated competency in management & supervision, including set- 

= ting objectives and priorities and managing workflow; in-depth experience in bibliographic verification in an 

0 academic or research library; demonstrated competency in library public service (preferably in interlibrary loan 
and/or microforms); demonstrated analytical ability; ability to work well with a split assignment. Reference ex- 

perience in an academic or research library highly desirable. Salary: from $16,300, dependent on qualifications. 


`. Statement of qualifications, current resume, and names and addresses of 3 recent references should be sent by 
~ Feb. 10, 1983, to: Constance Corey, Hayden Library, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 85287. ASU is a com- 


= mitted equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


_ LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. Community-minded librarian sought for publie li- 
_ brary in a Docolléege town of 20,000 in central N.Y. Requires ALA-accredited MLS and previous professional li- 
_ brary experience, preferably in a supervisory role. Minimum salary $15,000. Apply by Jan. 15, 1983, to: Henry 
L. Hulbert, 6 Ford Ave., Oneonta, NY 13820. | 
7 | 
| REFERENCE LIBRARIAN I. Entry-level position. General reference services, collection development, ILL. Required: 
' ALA-accredited MLS. Starting salary $14,244. Fringe benefits include paid sick leave, holidays, vacation, hospi- 
= talization, retirement plan, and opportunities for professional development. Apply to: Librarian, The Rosenberg 


| Library, 2310 Sealy Ave., Galveston, TX 77550. 


f) ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Position open Dec. 1. Responsible for varied reference activities. Reports to in- 
_ formation services librarian. Duties include reference desk, database searching (NLM, Lockheed, SDC), microcomputer, 
and clinical medical librarian program. The library serves the schools of medicine, nursing, and allied health. It 
> is a resource library in the TALON region. Candidates must have a graduate degree in library or information sci- 
3 ence from an ALA-approved program, a minimum of 2 yrs.' experience, and some database searching experience. Salary 

E rening upon experience, minimum $16,000. Send resume with 3 references to: Charles W. Sargent, Director, Texas 


Tech University, Health Sciences Center, Lubbock, TX 79430. Affirmative-action employer. 


_ ASSISTANT ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN. Assists in planning, coordinating, and supervising monographic acquisition divi- 
sion in a 2-million-volume library with annual acquisition budget of $1.7 million. Division consists of librar- 
' ians and 12 FTE staff. Required: ALA-accredited MLS; demonstrated supervisory ability. Preferred: experience with 
automated cataloging; familiarity with foreign and domestic book trades and related Dib EUST ie eek tools; ability 
Bs to analyze problems and solve them; knowledge of one or more European languages; a second master's dered: Entry- 
_ level position. Rank: affiliate librarian. Salary $14,000. Paid health insurance and retirement. 25 days' vaca- 
Bi cion. Deadline date: Jan. 31, 1983. Send resume naming 3 references or placement address to: Winn Margetts, Li- 


_ brary Personnel, University Libraries, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112. Equal-opportunity employer. 


ADMINISTRATOR. The Niles Public Library District serves a populatton of 65,000 plus with a main & branch library 
& a bookmobile. Qual.: ALA-MLS or its equiv. At least 5 yrs.' experience as a prof. librarian, including 2 yrs. 
in supervisory capacity, & experience in budgeting & grant procedure. Job description: resp. to the Board of 
Trustees for the total operation of the lib. & its svces.; persnl. admin.; administering library policy; develop- 
_ ing & implementing extended lib. svcs.; preparing & submitting an annual budget in excess of $1 million; attend- 
_ ance at all board mtgs. in an advisory capacity; attendance at prof. conferences; and other duties. Starting sal- 
ary of $23,000 plus. Fully paid retirement plan. Hospitalization, major medical, dental insurance. Paid vacation, 


sick leave, & personal days. Submit a resume with 3 ltrs. of recommendation by Jan. 15, 1983, to: Harry Pestine, 
President, Board of Trustees, Niles Public Library District, 6960 Oakton, Niles, IL 60648. 


LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER LIBRARIAN. Spoon River College, a small progressive, rural, public comunity college, 
seeks an assertive & enterprising librarian. Exciting opportunity for individual al pevedund characteristics of 
Bee tbestaom, aptitude for innovation, & highly effec. interpersonal skills. Resp.: reference svcs. to stud nts, 
fac. liaison, bibliographic instruc., coord. of cataloging of print & nonprint mat'ls. Qual.: ALA-accredited MLS, 
2 yrs.' diversified lib. exp. w/specialized exp. in ref. or bibliographic instruc., operational knowl. of OCLC, 
- teaching exp. helpful but not req. Salary: depending on qual. to maximum of $17,500 for 10 mos. Send letter of 


appl. & resume incl. names of 3 references by Feb. 1, 1983, to: Personnel Office, Spoon River College, Rte. 1, 


as 
_ Canton IL 61520. An AA, EEO employer. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 699. 
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And there are LATE Job Notices 


You can judge a late-jobs service by how late your ad can be phoned in (as well as by rate and readership). 


OURS THEIRS 
e 20 days before publication è 30 days before publication 
e $10 per line e $15 per line 
@ 42,000 subscribers e 28,000 subscribers 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 698. i 





PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. (Search extended,) Available immediately. Library position to conduct public rela- . 
tions program of 5-county regional library in Minnesota., Develops marketing strategy; emphasis on mass commu- í 
nications and internal communications. Supervises art, AV, and print production by part-time personnel. In- E 
cludes programming and public speaking. Requires library and public relations exp. plus ALA-accredited MLS or 
bachelor's degree in public relations discipline. $16,800 salary, 22 days' vacation. Appl. accepted until po- 


sition filled. Apply to: Lon Dickerson, Director, Lake Agassiz Regional Library, Box 699, Moorhead, MN 56560. 


SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. Oberlin College seeks highly qualified individual to administer Kettering Science Library, 

provide reference service, and act as liaison with science faculty. MLS required. Graduate work in physical 

or biological science desirable. Salary and rank dependent upon qualifications and experience. $16,500 minimum. “te 
Applications received by Jan. 15, 1983, given preference. San Antonio interviews welcome. Submit resume and 
credentials, including 3 letters of reference, to: Science Librarian Search Committee, Oberlin College Library, Ss 
Oberlin, OH 44074. +e 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN/COORDINATOR OF DISTRICT SERVICES for a public library district center located in a commu- 
nity of 20,000 in east central Pa. Responsibilities include working in an advisory capacity with 16 small li- 
braries in the district, assisting them in all phases of library service. The ability to establish and maintain 
an effective working advisory relationship with librarians and trustees and a knowledge of the principles and l 
current public library practices important. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS, public library experience pre- : 
ferred. Minimum salary $13,500 plus excellent benefits. Send credentials and resume to: Nancy Smink, Director, z4 


Pottsville Free Public Library, 3rd and W. Market Sts., Pottsville, PA 17901. =y 


LIBRARIAN wanted: require master's degree from an accredited school of library science. Entry-level profession- pl 
al position serving a population of 400 with 10,000 volumes on Captiva Island in sunny Fla. $12,844-$20,228. 


Deadline: Dec. 15. Forward resume to: Lee County Personnel, POB 398, Fort Myers, FL 33902; 813-335-2256. EOE. E; 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATE. Eligibility list for permanent part-time (20 hrs.) and full-time (40 hrs.) positions planned 
in early 1983 with a dynamic, growing library system. Responsible for operating a branch library on a fixed or l 
substitute basis. Duties include: reference, readers' advisory, programming, clerical, and materials selection ‘age 








input. Hours include evenings and Saturday. Minimum qualifications: ALA~-accredited MLS or bachelor's degree and =y 
2 yrs. of progressively responsible experience in a public library; valid driver's license and vehicle. Salary * 
begins at $8.91 per hr. plus very generous fringe benefits. Submit official transcripts, resume, and references a 
at time of application. Deadline: noon, Dec. 20. Apply to: Edward L. Whittaker, Director, Genesee District Li- 7 

brary. G-4195 W. Pasadena Ave., Flint, MI 48504. An equal-opportunity employer. $i 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” “Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITU- 
TIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTI- 
TUTIONAL DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Educational Notices: Line-by-line or display for- 
mat. For price schedule, see Rates for Advertise- 
ment box in Datebook. 


Positions Open or Requests for Proposals 
(Please state format desired): 


Line-by-line: $5/line. ALA institutional members 
receive 20% off ($4/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$50/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. For Positions Wanted, box 
numbers are free-of-charge. 


To reply to box numbers, write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. Mark mailing envelope “Confidential.” 


NOTE: Institutions using purchase orders should 
notify LEADS editor of purchase order number 
within 2 weeks of placement of advertising. 
Later receipt will result in incomplete billing. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subse- 
quently filled can be stamped “Filled” up to three 
weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed 
for original ad.) 


Ads by Phone 


The following applies only to regular classified ads 
due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are not 
included. 


1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) Asurcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephone ads. 

3) All accepted telephone ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of 
the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, Late Jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, beginning 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA 
institutional members 10% off. See complete 
instructions in section. 


Consumer Classies 


Includes Available At No Charge, For Sale, Want- 
ed, Exchange, Personal, Out-Of-Print, Periodicals 
& Serials, and Services & Sources. (Please state 
section desired.) $5/line; no ALA membership 
discounts applicable. 


Address 


Place all notices with Beverly Goldberg, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611; (312) 944-6780 x 326. 














Career Opportunities listings continue on p. 702. 
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= December 


- 8-9: Strategic Planning wkshp., Washington, 
| D.C. Details: see Aaron Cohen Assoc. ad, p. 
ESOT. 


= | 8-10: America’s Research Libraries: 

| | Technological & Economic Challenges of the 80s 
| conf., Wingspread, Racine, Wis. Spons., 

| | Assn. American Univs., Council on L. 

ee _ Resources, Johnson Fndn. Info.: H. Halsted, 

| Johnson Fndn., POB 547, Racine 53401-0547 

£ | (414-639-3211). 


' | 11: Handling the Problem Patron: A Positive 

_ | Approach wkshp., U. Tex. at Austin, Ed. Bldg. 
| | 104. Spons., UT/GSLIS. Fee, $30. Info.: M. 
~ | Boggins, Cont. Ed. Coord., GSLIS, UT at 

| Austin, Box 7576, University Station, 78712 

| (512-471-3821). 


= | 11: Microcomputers in the Small Library 

| Environment, Mid-Hudson Library System 
Auditorium, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Spons., 
Long Island U./ SLIS. Fee, $15. Info.: 

_ LIU/SLIS, Greenvale, NY 11548 (516-299-2855). 
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= 11: Your Library Career: Making Changes 

- That Work wkshp., Holiday Inn, Rockford, IIl. 
Spons., Northwestern U./Div. Cont. Ed. Fee, 

| $75. Info.: NU, Div. Cont. Ed., 339 E. 

| Chicago, Chicago 60611 (312-649-8398). 


— 14: BIOSCIENCES Computer Searching 

| seminar, U. S.C., Booker T. Washington Bldg., 
| Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. 

| Lnshp./Thomas Cooper L. Fee, $135. Info.: H. 
| Callison, U. S.C., Coord. Cont. Ed., Col. 

~ | Lnshp., 29208 (803-777-2544, 3858). 


| 14: The Online Search Interview wkshp., U. 
| Ul. at Chicago Circle, Library of the Health 

L | Sciences, 1750 W. Polk, Conf. Rm. 303. 

"| Spons., U. Ill./L. Health Sciences. 4.8 Medical 
| LA CEUs available. Fee, $9.50. Info.: W. 

_ | Tylman, Info. Svcs., L. Health Sciences, U. Ill. 
| at Chicago Circle, POB 7509, 60680 (312- 

| 996-8993). 
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_ 30: Microcomputers & Literary Scholarship: 
| Editions, Concordances, Stylistic Analyses, & 
= | Publications conf., William Andrews Clark 
| Mem’. L. Spons., William Andrews Clark 
RET Mem’`l. L., U. Calif. at Los Angeles. Info.: 

| G. Guffey, William Andrews Clark Mem’l. L., 





aa 2520 Cimarron Ave., Los Angeles 90018. 
1. 

_ | January 

E 4: Massachusetts LA midwinter conf., 


| Bentley Col., Waltham. Theme, 
~ | “Communication.” Info.: P. Demit, Exec. 
| Secy., POB 7, Nahant 01098 (617-581-1562). 


8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5: Online Reference 
Svc.: An Introduction to Databases & Search 
Techniques course, Rutgers U., SCILS, New 
Brunswick. Spons., Rutgers U./SCILS. 2.4 
CEUs available. Fee, $215. Info.: J. Varlejs, 
Rutgers U., SCILS, 4 Huntington St., 08903 
(201-932-7169). 
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COMING UP 


ALA Midwinter 
San Antonio 
Washington, D.C. 


PLA Conference 


Jan. 8—13, 
Jan. 7—12, 


Mar. 23—26, 


National Library Week April 17—23, 


ALA Annual Conference 

Los Angeles June 25—June 30, 
(Please note revised date.) 

Dallas June 23—July 1, 


Sept. 18-21, 
April 4-7, 


LITA Conference 
ACRL Conference 





14: The Picture Collection: Its Care & 
Feeding seminar, N.Y. Metropolitan Reference 
& Research Library Agency (METRO) 209 

W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. Spons., METRO. Info.: 
METRO, 209 W. 23rd St., 10011 (212-243- 
0505). 


17-19: Building & Maintaining an Effective 
Team seminar, Lafayette, La. Spons., La. LA, 
La. State L., et al. Fee, $50. Info.: A. 

Benoit, La. State L., POB 131, Baton Rouge 
70821 (504-342-4933). 


19-24: Nat'l. AV Assn., Assn. for Ed. 
Communications & Technology jt. conf., La. 
Superdome, New Orleans. Theme, ‘* Your 
Link to Profits.™ Info.: E. Torpey, Dir. of 
Communications, NAVA, 3150 Spring St., 
Fairfax, VA 22031 (703-273-7200). 


20: Janus seminar, Sheraton Ctr., N.Y.C. 
Spons., Amer. Soc. Info. Science/Metro. N.Y. 
chap., Special Libraries Assn./N.Y. chap. 
Theme, *‘Marketing of Info. Svcs.” Info.: C. 
Tschudi, Engineering Soc. L., 345 E. 47th 
St., 10017 (212-705-7610). 


21: Business Info. seminar, U. S.C., 

Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. .5 CEUs 
available. Fee, $27; $4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. 
deadline Jan. 17. Info.: see Dec. 14. 


21: Collection Dvpt. in the Schl. Library 

Media Ctr. seminar, U. S.C., Columbia. Spons., 
U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. .5 CEUs available. Fee, 
$27; $4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. deadline Jan. 17. 
Info.: see Dec. 14. 


22: Your Library Career: Making Changes 
That Work wkshp., Northwestern U., Norris 
Ctr., Rm. 2-G, Evanston, Ill. Spons., 


NU/Div. Cont. Ed. Fee, $75. Info.: see Dec. 11. 


26-28: Special LA midwinter mtg., Newport 
Beach, Calif. Info.: D. Bender, SLA, 235 Park 
Ave. S., New York, NY 10003 (212-477-9250). 


28: Stress Mgmt. for Lns. seminar, U. S.C., 
Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. .5 CEUs 
available. Fee, $27; $4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. 
deadline Jan. 24. Info.: see Dec. 14. 


28-30: Censorship: Past, Present, & Future 
conf., Sheraton-Ritz Hotel, Minneapolis. Spons., 
Minn. Coalition Against Censorship, U. 
Minn./Dept. of Conf. 1.4 CEUs available. Fee, 
$50. Regis. limited. Info.: D. Dacus, Prog. 








|| DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunities ||. 


f 


New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


Dir. or C. Egeland, Prog. Asst., Dept. of Conf., 
U. Minn., 219 Nolte Ctr., 55455 (612-376- 
2578, 9). j 

| 
February 
1-March 8: Publications & Documents of 
Int'l. Govtl. Orgs.: Int'l. Document: Demystified 
course, U. Toronto, Fac. Lib. & Info. 
Science, Lab 1, Rm. 319, 140 St. George St. 
Spons., U. Toronto/FLIS. Fee, $125. Regis. 
limited. Info.: Fac. Off. Cont. Ed., U. Toronto, 
Ont. MSS 1A1 (416-978-3153) or C. Smith 
(416-978-3035) or L. Denis, Coo, Cont. Ed. 
(416-978-3111). 


4: Microcomputers & the Schl. Libr ry 
Media Program seminar, U. S.C., Columbia. 
Spons., U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. .5 CEUs | 
available. Fee, $40; $4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. 
deadline Jan. 31. Enrollment limited to 20. 
Info.: see Dec. 14. 


9-11: Schl. Library Media Skills Prog. K-12, 
Quality Goals/Curriculum Connection prog., 
Holiday Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. Spons., Pa. 
Dept. of Ed. Info.: K. Miller, Pa. Exec. 
Academy, PDE, 333 Market St., POB 911, 
Harrisburg 17108 (717-783-1292). 


10: Library Science Forum Series: 
Evaluating YA Svcs.: Quality Indicators, Ball 
State U., L. A. Pittenger Student Ctr., 
Muncie, Ind. Spons., BSU/DLS/Col. Fine & 
Applied Arts. CEUs available. Info. 
BSU, 47306 (317-285-7180, 9). 


11: Programming for an Aging tin ai 
seminar, U. S.C., Columbia. Spons., U. 
S.C./Col. Lnshp. .§ CEUs available. Fee, 
$27; $4 extra w/CEUs. Regis. deadline Feb. 7. 
Info.: see Dec. 14. 


11-13: Michigan Assn. for Media i 


Education winter conf., Mich. Dept. of Natural 


Resources Camp, Higgins Lake. on $60. 


DLS, 


Regis. deadline Jan. 21. Enrollment limited to 
125. Info.: F. Bommarito, POCS 1 499 

Rings Rd., Marysville 48040 (313-364-8990 
x264). i 


13-16: World Future Soc./Ed. Section 
annual conf., Northpark Inn, Dallas. Theme, 
‘‘Linking Ed. Partners: Schls., Families, 
Businesses, Communities, Media.” Info.: K. 
Berry, Conf. Coord., Dallas Co. Community 
Col. Dist., Rm. 200, 701 Elm, Dallas 75202 
(214-746-2446). 


13-17: Art Libraries Soc. of North America 
annual conf., Franklin Plaza Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Info.: P. Parry, Exec. Secy., ARLIS/NA, 

3775 Bear Creek Cir., Tucson, AZ 85715 (602- 
749-9112). 


17-18: Meet-Me Seminar on 
Teleconferencing, U. Wis.-Ext., M 
Spons., U. Wis.-Ext., Madison. 
Seminar held via teleconferencing. 
Info.: Ctr. for Interactive Prog., Old Radio 
Hall, 975 Observatory Dr., Madison®53706 (608- 
262-4342). | i 


18: Document Delivery & here 


ison. 
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for Online Searches wkshp., U. N.M., 
Albuquerque. Spons., N.M. LA/Online 

Round Table. Fee, $10. Regis. deadline Feb. 11. 
Enrollment limited to 30. Info.: K. Watkins, 
N.M. State L., POB 1629, Santa Fe 87501 (505- 
827-2033). 


18: Production of Individual Learning 

Mat’ ls. for Bibliographic Instruc. seminar, U. 
S.C., Columbia. Spons., U. $.C./Col. 
Lnshp. .6 CEUs available. Fee, $27; $4 extra 
w/CEUs. Regis. deadline Feb. 14. Info.: see 
Dec. 14. 


24-26: LC Subject Heading Inst., Hyatt 
House, Los Angeles Int'l. Airport. Spons., 
ALA/RTSD/LC/CRG. Fee, $155 RTSD 

mem.; $170 ALA mem.; $185 nonmem. Regis. 
deadline Jan. 15, 1983. Enrollment limited to 
150. Info.: W. Drewett, RTSD/ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944- 

6780, x311). 


25: Personnel Mgmt. seminar, U. S.C., 
Columbia. Spons., U. S.C./Col. Lnshp. .5 CEUs 
available. Fee, $27; $4 extra w/ CEUs. Regis 
deadline Feb. 21. Info.: see Dec. 14. 


March 


17-18: Strategic Planning wkshp. 
Washington, D.C. Details: see Aaron Cohen 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FEDERAL LAWS/ 
REGULATIONS SEMINARS 


WANT Publishing Company is pleased to 
announce its 1983 seminar schedule. The one- 
day seminars will be held in Washington, D.C., 
on the iollowing dates: June 3, 1983; June 10, 
1983; June 17, 1983; June 24, 1983; July 8, 
1983; and July 15, 1983. 


Free brochure on request. Contact: WANT 
Publishing Co., 1511 K St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20005; 202-783-1887. 








Strategic Planning 


e Automation 

@ Space Management 
è Productivity 

e Money 


-= Dec. 8-9, 1982 
Washington, DC 


March 17—18, 1983 
New York City 


Space Planning & Practical 
Design for Librarians 


February 1983 
Houston, TX 


Fee: $250 


Aaron Cohen Assoc. 


RFD 1, Box 636, Teatown Rd. 
Crotqn-on-Hudson, NY 10520 


* 914-271-8170 
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Assoc. ad, this page. 


21-23: RTSD/LC/CRG Authorities Inst. 
Roosevelt Hotel, N.Y.C. Spons., ALA/RTSD. 
Fee $195 RTSD mem.; $210 ALA mem.; 
$225 nonmem. Regis. deadline Feb. 15. 
Enrollment limited to 150. Info.: W 

Drewett, New York Authorities Inst., 
ALA/RTSD, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (312-944-6780 x311). 


April 


5-7: Humanities Programming for Academic 
Lns. wkshp., Madison, Wis. Spons., 
ALA/ACRL, Nat’l. Endowment for the 
Humanities. Accommodations & up to $150 in 
travel expenses paid by NEH. Regis. 

deadline Jan. 28, 1983. Enrollment limited to 50 
(25 teams). Info.: B. Macikas, ACRL/ALA, 

50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944- 
6780 x243). 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 
Planners of Library-related 
Events 


Send word of your upcoming programs to 
your eager colleagues throughout the land. 


Reserve Datebook advertising space now 
for your fall and winter programs. The rates 


are reasonable, and discounts are available 
to nonprofit sponsors (see Rates for Adver- 
tisements box below). As for effective- 
ness—you are reading this ad yourself, 
aren't you? 


Address all ad copy and/or inquiries to: 
LEADS Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611; 312-944-6780 
x326. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Nonprofit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$5/line; ALA institutional members, $4/line. 


Display format, $50/column inch; 20% dis- 
count to nonprofit ALA institutional members. 


For-profit organizations: Line-by-line format, 
$7.50/line; display format, $75/column inch. 





April 28-29, 1983. North Carolina LA Re- 
sources & Tech. Svc. and Col./Univ. Sect., 
Spring Symposium, Southern Pines, N.C. 
Theme, “Collection Mgmt. and Development.” 
Contact: Meetings, Inc., 2323 Pruitt St., Char- 
lotte, NC 28208. 


Committee seeks tabletop discussions. Col- 
leagues interested in presenting applic. of 
collection & mgmt. development are asked to 
submit abstracts to: B. F. Speller, Sch. of Lib. 
Sci., N.C. Central Univ., Durham, NC 27702. 


o 
University of Wisconsin-Extension 


Communication Programs/Library & Information Science 
Announces 


The Certificate of Professional Development 
in Library Management 
An organized continuing education curriculum 
designed for present and aspiring library managers 
For details, please contact: UW-Extension Communication Programs, 220 Lowell Hall, 610 


Langdon St.—Box A, 


Madison, WI 53704; 608-262-4354. 
Mii r A 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Announces 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Financial Aid 1983-84 


1) MA and PhD Degrees and Certificates of Advanced Study 

The Graduate Library School offers distinctive and challenging programs of instruction designed 
to provide a comprehensive educational foundation for career-long professional development in 
librarianship and in information science. Applications for scholarships for is academic year 1983-84 
for the above degrees are now being accepted. 

In addition to direct scholarship and financial aid, the school offers a hitnar of Assistantships in 
Librarianship, work/study positions in the university library, and special internships tenable both in 
the university library and in other cooperating libraries. On campus and nearby in the city are 
available a wide variety of part-time work opportunities which provide support and invaluable pre- 
professional experience. Student loans are also available. 

Application deadline February 1, 1983; early and late awards are also made. 


2) CLR-Sponsored Certificate of Advanced Study in Library Management 

Applications are now being accepted for the second class of Fellows for the Certificate of 
Advanced Study in Library Management program sponsored by the Council on Library Resources. 
This program is designed to help prepare middle- and upper-level managers in large libraries 
through a full calendar year of academic studies. Applicants will have the master's degree in library 
science or equivalent, and from 3-5 yrs. of management experience. 

A small number of successful applicants will receive full tuition and a stipend of $8,000. All 
students admitted to the program will be designated CLR Fellows. 

Application deadline: April 30, 1983 


To apply, write to: Dean, Graduate Library School, JRL S-102, University of Chicago, 1100 E. 
57th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 
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Career Opportunities Guidelines 
appear on p. 699. 








JOBLINES 





Joblines will appear in full on a quarterly 
basis—February, May, July/August, and 
November—and in abbreviated form the 
rest of the year. Space saved will be 
devoted to expanded Positions Open 
listings. 

For complete Jobline information: No- 
vember AL, pages 635-38. 


ASIS, (202) 659-1737, ACRL, (312) 944-6795: 
Ariz., (602) 278-1327; Br. Columbia, (604) 263- 
0014; Calit., (916) 443-1222 or (213) 629-5627: 
CMLEA, (415) 697-8832; Colo., (303) 866-2210: 
Del., call N.J. or Pa.; Fla., (904) 488-5232: IIl., 
(312) 828-0930; la., C. Emerson, State L. of 
lowa, Historical Bldg., Des Moines 50319; Ky., 
(502) 564-2480; Md., (301) 685-5760; Metro. 
Wash., D.C., (202) 223-2272; Midwest, (517) 
487-5617; Mountain Plains, (605) 624-2511: 
Nebr., (402) 471-2045; New Eng., (617) 738- 
3148; N.J., (609) 695-2121; N.Y., (212) 227- 
8483; N.Y./SLA, (212) 753-7247; N.C., (919) 
733-6410; Okla., (405) 521-4202: Ore., (503) 
985-2232; PNLA, (206) 543-2890; Pa., (412) 
362-5627; R.I./SRRT, M. Cooper, Providence 
P.L., 150 Empire St., Providence 02903: San 
Andreas-S.F. Bay/SLA, (415) 968-9748: S. Cal- 
if./SLA, (213) 795-2145; Tex., (512) 475-0408: 
Univ. S. Carolina, (803) 777-8443; Va., (804) 
355-0384; W. Va., call Pa. Co-op. Job Hotline. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


OVERSEAS POSITION SOUGHT. Librarian with 
MLS, MA (Afro-American Studies), and 5 courses in 
Public Administration. Fluent in Arabic with very 
pet knowledge of French and Spanish. Reference, 
echnical Services, OCLC, computer. Write: Box 90, 
Rensselaer, NY 12144. 








LIBRARIAN/INFORMATION SPECIALIST. MLS. 12 
rs.’ experience in all types of libraries, corporate 
information centers. Background in all library ser- 
vices, records management, online searching 
i information facilities, designing file 

oving corporate information facilities, designing file 
archives. intiated library/info. center. Write Box X- 





HISTORICAL RESOURCES SPECIALIST. MA Am. 
Civ., AlA-accredited MLS 12/82. Background in 
archives (NARS); architectural surveys; local history; 
historic site interpretation; costume research; ar- 
chaeology; photography. Conference series; human- 


rogramming. 2+ yrs.’ college teaching. OCLC. 


ities 
Read French. Sally Sims, Clarion State College, 
Clarion, PA 16214 





POSITIONS OPEN 
ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Art librarian. Responsible for overall direction of 
42,000-vol. branch of major academic library: col- 
lection development, budget management, refetance 
and bibliographic instruction, planning and analysis, 
supervision of support staff. Report to director of 
libraries. Qualifications: MLS, MA in art history or 
equivalent; competence in French and German; abili- 
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ty to work well with people and a strong commitment 
to serving the user. Prior experience in an art library 
highly desirable. Liberal benefits; general faculty 
status; salary from $16,500 depending on rank at 
appointment, reflecting experience and qualifications. 
Send application, resume, and supportive cre- 
dentials by Jan. 50, 1983, to: Elaine Druesedow, 
Search Committee Chair, Oberlin College Library, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Affirmative-action, equal-op- 


portunity employer. 


Cataloger (general or assistant librarian rank) to 
ead automated processing unit of the catalog 
department. Responsible to the head of the catalog- 
ing department for the cataloging of materials with 
cataloging copy via the OCLC terminals; sets operat- 
ing procedures for unit; trains and supervises 7 (FTE) 
staff members; maintains cataloging statistics and 
other duties as assigned. ALA-accredited MLS degree 
required. Cataloging experience preferred. Expe- 
rience with OCLC: knowledge of and experience with 
AACR2, LC classification schedules and LC subject 
headings; organizational ability and supervisory ex- 
perience necessary. Salary: dependent upon qualifi- 
cations and experience ($14,500 minimum or 
$15,400 minimum). Applications received by Dec. 
15 given preference. Apply to: George J. Guidry, 
Jr., Director, Middleton Library, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. LSU is an 
equal-employment university. 


Cataloger (monographs). Duties include original 
cataloging and classifying of materials, primarily 
monographs, in all lan vages, subject areas, and 
formats. Ability to train Tegin professional cata- 
logers and to assist in the development of clerical 
staff. Requires: ALA-MLS; 2 yrs.’ monographie cata- 
loging experience. Experience with OCLC, AACR2, 
LC last ication and subject headings. Prefer some 
familiarity with science and islowledige of Russian. 
Salary: $14,500 minimum, depending on experience, 
for 10.5-mo. appointment with faculty rank. Ability 
to meet requirements for promotion and tenure. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Contact: Kristen Dahlen, 
Head, Personnel Operations, Texas A&M Univer- 
sity Library, College Station, TX 77843. Equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Coordinator of special collections (assistant or 
associate librarian), Louisiana State University. Coor- 
dinator will administer and develop the library's 
special collections. ALA-accredited MLS degree, pro- 
gressive professional academic or research library 
experience, intimate knowledge of the antiquarian 
book market is required. Experience in book preser- 
vation desirable. Working knowledge of foreign 
languages, advanced academic degree, demonstrat- 
ed leadership ability, a record of active professional 
commitments, and strong oral and written communi- 
cation ability highly desirable. Zano dependent 
upon qualifications and rank ($25 minimum). 
Apply by Jan. 1, 1983, to: George J. Guidry, Jr., 
Director of Library, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803. LSU is an equal-employ- 
ment university. 





Director, library technical services. Position open 
at Maricopa Community College District, third larg- 
est and one of the fastest growing community college 
districts in the nation. Requirements include MLS from 
accredited ALA institution, minimum 4 yrs.’ profes- 
sional experience—at least 2 in cataloging, 2 in 
supervisory/managerial capacity, and experience with 
automation. Multiunit system background preferred. 
Salary $25,866. Closing date Jan. 15, 1983. 
Send resume to: Personnel Office, Drawer M, 
MARICOPA COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
3910 E. WASHINGTON ST., PHOENIX, AZ 
85034. EOE, M/F/H. 





Director of collection development and biblio- 

raphic control, Dartmouth College Library. Under 
the librarian of the college, is responsible for the 
coordination of collection development and the ad- 
ministration of the technical processing areas of the 
library. Responsible for the development, implemen- 
tation, and monitoring of an overall collection policy 
for the college. Assists in the development and 
monitoring of the materials budget of the library. 
Serves as a member of the library administrative 
team which also includes the librarian of the college 
and the director of user services. Qualifications: ALA- 
MLS, minimum of 5 yrs. of experience in positions of 
increasing responsibility in the processing and/or 
collections area of a large academic library, in-depth 
knowledge of automated processing systems, and 
demonstrated supervisory and administrative Ben 
Salary: (minimum $28,000) commensurate with back- 
ground and experience. Please submit resume 
and names of 3 references before Dec. 15 to: 
Search Committee, Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, NH 03755. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action, M/F employer. 
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Director of library technical services, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Ind. Position reports directly to 
the dean of university libraries. Responsible for: 
coordinating operations of libraries’ technical services 
Grea; supervising approximately 15 librarians and 45 
support staff; planning for the units under his/her 
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supervision; and planning and administering Horory. f 
ts include 


staffwide automation systems. Requiremen 
an MLS degree from an ALA-accredited institution; 5 
yrs.’ increasingly responsible professional library ex- 
perience in technical services ne ing signiticant 
i gh hea at administrative levels), and demonstrat- 
ed skills in planning, leadership, and communica- 
tions. Also must have operational experience with 
and/or knowledge of OCLC, MARC formats, AACR2, 
LC classification and subject headings, the book 
trade, serials, non-book materials, and emerging 
technologies. It is desirable that the candidate show 
evidence of str commitment to library services 
rough a personal record of educational, scholarly, 
and professional achievement which can merit ap- 
pointment at senior faculty rank. Some public service 
experience is also desirable. 12-mos.’ appointment 
with 24 days’ vacation and excellent fringe benefits; 


minimum salary $25,000. Possible faculty rank and 
status. Application deadline Jan. 31, 1983. Send 
resume and list of references to: Nyal Williams 


Chairman of the Department of Library Service, Ball 
State University, Muncie, IN 47306. Ball State 
University practices equal-opportunity in education 
and employment. | 


General seis ies Mata nga PEREIS 


Available Jan. 1, 19 nder general supervision of 
AUL for collection development, works in variety of 
subject areas and undertakes responsibilities involvi 
the selection, disposition, evaluation, and analysis o 
collections, and policy-writing on systemwide basis. 
Works closely with faculty, large number of libra 
staff involved in the selection process, and wi 
collection development staff at University of North 
Carolina-Chapel! Hill and North Carolina State Uni- 
versity. Most responsibilities will be in 
humanities and social sciences, with special selection 
duties to be assi in specific areas: according to 
special subject competencies as related to library 
needs. ALA-accredited MLS. 2 yrs.’ experience in 
collection development and/or reference service in 
research library. Strong liberal arts background in 
social sciences and humanities; advanced degree 
edartioes Knowledge of one or more European 
anguages (German preferred). Knowledge of princi- 
ples of bibliographic control and ability to resolve 
complex bibliographical problems with accuracy. 
Experience in collection policy writing and collection 
analysis preferred. Knowledge of current trends in 
publishing and booktrade desirable. Demonstrated 
effectiveness in interacting with library staff, faculty, 
and other hf of university community. Flexibil- 
ity, adaptability, and ability to exercise independent 
judgment. This is an entry-level position. Ex 
salary r $15,500—$18,000. Send letter of 
application, resume and 3 letters of reference 
by Dec. 31 to: Ann F. Stone, Personnel Librarian, 
Duke University Library, Durham, NC 27706. 


Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity whan 


Handbinder/conservator. Responsible to head, 
binding and conservation for operations of conserva- 
tion unit, and for instruction of trainees in conserva- 
tion technician training program. The conservation 
unit is soppaa, in part, by an NEH grant. 
Supervises 2—3 trainees and vaig numbers of 
student assistants. Salary: $16,000. Qualifications: 
bachelor’s degree; completion of training program or 
apprenticeship in handbinding and b conserva- 
tion; submission of an acceptable portfolio of work 
performed; supervisory experience required, libra 
experience preferred. Send resume and letter o 
orn vows by Dec. 31 to: Sharon Tuffendsam, 
Libraries Personnel Officer, 640 Central Gray 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 4522 
The University of Cincinnati is an affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. | | 


+ 


Head, Art Library. Under the general direction of 
the head, humanities and social sciences department, 
is responsible for overall manage: ot the Art 
Hiran hiring and training per l, selecti 

materials, rticipating in service programs, an 
contributin NO the. achievement of be rtment and 
libraries’ objectives. The Art Library has a collection 
of 35,000 volumes. Qualifications: master’s degree 
from an ALA-accredited school of librarianship re- 
quired. A minimum of 3 yrs.’ post-master’s public 
services experience in a large academic or art 
museum library required. Art library experience 
ath ay Thorough knowledge of the history and 
iterature of art. Subject degree in art preferred. 
Supervisory experience highly desirable. Demonstrat- 
ed competence as a computerized da searcher 
preferred. Salary: $19, minimum. 24 days’ vaca- 
tion, TIAA/CREF, premium fully paid for medical, 
dental, and life insurance plan. Appligations must 
be received no later than 5:00 p.m., Friday, 
Dec. 31. Send letter of application, resume, names 
of 3 references to: Charles E. Chamberlin, Head, 
Personnel and Administrative Services, University of 
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Washington Libraries, FM-25, Seattle, WA 


98195. AA, EOE. 





Head, automated acquisitions department. Re- 
ports to d, acquisitions division. Oversees the 
o ions of the automated grgrinon department 
with materials budget of $2.5 million: ordering, 
receiving, invoice approval and IP phage sented fund 
control, and problem-solving related to the use of the 
OCLC acquisitions subsystem; approving all invoices 
and credits for library materials before giving them 
to budget office; cancelling, ening, and solving 
problems related to all east of this operation; 
supervises staff of 13. Familiarity with serials records 
and binding operations preferred. Requires: ALA 
master’s; minimum, of 2 yrs. of supervisory expe- 
rience in a technical services unit in an academic 
library. Needs basic knowledge of OCLC and ability 
to work with foreign language materials. Acquisitions 
experience is desirable as is AACR2 and basic 
bookkeeping principles. Ability to meet requirements 
for promotion and tenure. Faculty rank with $14,500 
minimum for 10.5-mo. appointment. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Contact: Kristen Dahlen, Head, Personnel 
Operations, Texas A&M University Library, Col- 
lege Station, TX 77843. Affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer. 





Head cataloger. The Fishburn brary of Hollins 
College has an immediate opening for a head 
cataloger. Appropriate academic and nay de- 
grees; minimum of 6 yrs.’ responsible cata ing 
experience in academic libraries; knowledge of OCL 

use and procedures, present and prior cataloging 
rules essential; familiarity with one or more foreign 
languages desirable. 12-month contract, fringe bene- 
fits competitive, salary commensurate with expe- 
rience, minimum $16,000. Hollins College is a 4-yr. 
liberal arts college for women located near Roanoke, 
Va., Blue Ridge Mountains, and Parkway. Library of 
over 200, volumes is in process of converting 


_ from Dewey to LC. Candidates petit send resumes, 


references, etc., to: Richard E. Kirkwood, Librarian 
Fishburn Library, Hollins College, Hollins Col- 
lege, VA 24020. 





Head, circulation division. The head of the circula- 
tion division reports to the associate director o 
libraries, public services, and is responsible for 
providing overall management for the division; hiring, 
training, and evaluating personnel; and contributing 
to the management of public services and the 
libraries. The division is poma for circulation of 
uzzall 


the library services for the o Library, the main 
library of the library system, and providing library 
cashier services for all circulation units. Qualifica- 


tions: master’s degree from an ALA-accredited school 
of librarianship required. A minimum of 4 yrs.’ 
prog nesively responsible professional experience in 
ublic services at a large academic library required. 
xperience in circulation services and knowledge of 
automated circulation systems highly desirable. Su- 
pervisory experience required. Sa ay: $23,000 mini- 
mum. 24 days’ vacation, TIAA/CREF, premium fully 
paid for medical, dental, and life insurance plan. 
Sppucations must be received no later than 
5:00 p.m., Friday, Jan. 14, 1983. Send letter of 
application, resume, names of 3 references to: 
Cates E. Chamberlin, Head, Personnel and Admin- 
istrative Services, University of Washington Li- 
braries, FM-25, Seattle, WA 98195. AA, EOE. 





Head, Education and Pevehalogy Library. UCLA 
Mis apogon or mee o e Eoveaton and 
sychology Library. Responsibilities include managi 
the unit; ceil os liason. ior library to the School 
of Education, the psychology department, and other 
academic units; functioning as the chief collection 
opm officer; gamie pe ping aee 
public service program and an automat nica 
rocessing operation. Education and Psychology 
ibrary includes more than 130,000 bound volumes, 
has an annual budget in excess of $250,000, and 
employs 10 full-time staff and several student work- 
ers. Qualifications: MLS or equivalent, demonstrated 
successful managerial experience in a library setting, 
strong academic background in education or psychol- 
ogy with an advanc Gomes preferred, familiarity 
with related literature, and experience with comput- 
erized bibliographic database searching. Appoint- 
ment level: associate librarian or librarian, 
$23,376—$33,972. Closing date for application: 

Jan. 31, 1983. Send letter of application a 
resume to: Rita A. Scherrei, Director of Administra- 
tive Systems and Personnel Services, University 
Research Library, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 24. UCLA is an equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. All qualified persons are 
encouraged to apply. 





e 
Head, ipferlibrary loan. Reporting to the head of 
access ices, humanities, and history division, this 
position has primary responsibility for administering 
centralized activities relating to the libraries’ interli- 
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Columbia University Libraries 


Chief of the Social Science Division 
(Search Reopened) 


The chief of the Social Science Division has primary responsibility for the public service activities and 
operations of one of the libraries’ 3 major divisions. The Social Science Division includes: 


e Thomas J. Watson Library of Business and Economics, the second largest collection of its kind in 
the U.S., containing 333,000 printed volumes and 250,000 microforms. 

e Herbert H. Lehman Library, the center of the Social Science Division and a collection of 
contemporary social science research materials, including the Documents Service Center. This 
collection contains 244,000 printed volumes and 486,000 microforms. 

è Whitney M. Young, Jr., Memorial Library of Social Work, a major research collection of 119,000 


printed volumes. 


è Sulzberger Journalism Library, a major collection in its field, containing 114,000 printed volumes 


and an active newspaper morgue. 


The Social Science Division chief reports directly to the director of the Library Services Group and 
will be expected to ensure the effective continuation of current service activities while continuing the 
development of innovative services and programs, including: 


è exploration with faculty of new approaches to information services 
è expanding access to computer-based data systems 
eè developing the application of video, audiovisual, and computer-based instruction to educational 


and research programs. 


In addition, the Social Science Division chief is responsible for coordination, with the staff of the 
Resources Group, of collection development objectives to ensure an effective program of collection 


building, organization, and preservation. 


The staff of the division consists of 12 librarians, 25 supporting staff, and an FTE of 22 student 


assistants. 


The Social Science Division chief participates as a member of the libraries’ senior staff Operations 
and Planning Council and as a member of the Services Group Planning Team. 


Accredited MLS required, graduate subject degree desirable. Demonstrated evidence of imagina- 
tion, leadership, and managerial skills are essential and will be sought in all cases. Knowledge and 
understanding of the process of scholarly communications and of the complexities of a major research 
library are also essential. Candidates with 5 yrs.’ administrative experience in pertinent areas of library 
operations will be sought, with special attention given to responsibility for public service activities. 
Salary ranges are: Librarian III, $30,500—$44,225; Librarian IV, $34,500-$48,300. Excellent fringe 
benefits include tuition exemption and assistance with relocation and university housing. 


Deadline for applications is Jan. 14, 1983. Submit resume, listing 3 references and salary 
requirements, to: Box 35, Butler Library, Columbia University, 535 W. 114th St., New York, NY 


10027. 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer 


brary loan function. Duties include coordinating and 


supervising the work of locating materials not avail- 
able at Columbia and lending materials to other 
institutions, including RLG and NYSILL. Position 


maintains key work relationships with all Columbia 
libraries and has specific responsibility for coordinat- 
ing aspects of erty oan with reference and 
circulation departments. Position oversees operation 
of a public service photocopy unit, and has supervi- 
sory responsibility for 5 full-time and several part- 
time staff members. In addition to an accredited 
MLS, requirements are: ability to work effectively 
with staff in other units and with library users; 
evidence of creativity and initiative; reading knowl- 
edge of one modern Western European language; 
relevant supervisory experience; and thorough com- 
mand of bibliographic techniques and principles, 
eared knowledge of database techniques. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates with bibliographic 
experience in a large research library. Salary ranges 
are: Librarian |, $18,500—$24,050; Librarian Il, 
$20,500 — $26,650. Excellent fringe benefits, in- 
cluding tuition exemption and assistance with universi- 
y housing. Deadline for applications is Dec. 31. 
ubmit resume, listing 3 references and salary re- 
uirements, to: Box 35, Butler Library, Columbia 
niversity, 535 W. 114th St., New York, NY 
phos An equal-opportunity affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Humanities/social science analoger evened tagiar: 
Under : aba direction of the haad R the 
original cataloging section, monograph catalogin 
division, directs the work of the farani the 
classified staff who catalog monographs in the 
humanities and social sciences; coordinates the cata- 
loging of microform analytics; originally catalogs 
monographs ee the Anglo-American piaoguirg 
Rules, 2nd ed., Library of Congress classification a 

subject headings, and OCLC/MARC tagging; and 


-~ contributes to section and division planning and 


management. Qualifications: master’s degree from an 
AlA-accredited school of librarianship required. A 
minimum of 4 yrs. of experience cataloging in an 
academic library; thorough knowledge of current and 
past cataloging rules and Library of Congress cata- 





loging practice and classification required. Academic 
ckground or cataloging experience in history and 
pa science required. Reading knowledge of 
rench and one other Western European language 
required. Spenn with an automated Mank asro 
system, preferably OCLC, required. Demonstrated 
supervisory capabilities required. vay: $21,000 
minimum. 24 days’ vacation, TIAA/CREF, premium 
fully paid for medical, dental, and life insurance 
plan. Applications must received no later 
than 5:00 p.m., Friday, Dec. 31. Send letter of 
application, resume, names of 3 references to: 
rles E. Chamberlin, Head, Personnel and Admin- 
istrative Services, University of Washington Li- 
braries, FM-25, Seattle, WA 98195. AA, EOE. 


Librarian for serials and reference. ALA-MLS, 
experience in serials, reference, preferably in aca- 
demic library; sympathy with goals of church-related 
liberal arts college, strong service orientation; will- 
mies’: ability to participate in eigi. instruction. 
Salary in mid-teens. 10-mo. contract, faculty rank, 
tenure-track. Start July 1, 1983. Send opplieation; 
resume, 3 reference letters by Jan. 1, 1983, to: 
Hans Bynagle, Director of Library Services, Eckerd 
College, St. Petersburg, FL 33733. Equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 





Librarian/personnel director. Develops and admin- 
isters personne! program for libraries with 230 FTE 
staff and 400 student assistants. Responsibilities 
include: employment, employee relations, staff devel- 
opment, payroll, grievance handling, and manage- 
ment of personnel office. MLS from ALA graduate 
program and 4 Pe vig experience in large libraries 
required. Knowledge of principles of personnel work. 
Supervisory experience, strong interpersonal skills, 
and ability to work with pic he community. Mini- 
mum eed $22,700; excellent fringe benefits. For 
full consideration, submit resume and names o 
3 references by Dec. 31 to: Personnel Officer, 
McKeldin ye | University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, MD 20742. AA, EOE. 
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director, Christo New College, 
News, Va. ESEE e A Rekno College 
seeks nominations and applications for the position of 
library director. The position is currently open. The 
salary is $30,000 plus. Christopher Newport College 
is a state-su , undergraduate, coeducational, 
non-residential college serving the metropolitan area 
of Newport News, Hampton, Williamsburg, and the 


Libra 
N ry 


surrounding counties in Va. The college, in its 21st 
year, enrolls 4,300 students within ee pro- 
grams covering 25 disciplines. college and the 


state are currently conducting a feasibility study on 
upgrading the college to comprehensive (master 
status. ‘The director of the library is the chie 
administrative officer of the library, and repans 
directly to the ve presiden for academic irs, 
Responsibilities include administration of a 113,000- 
volume library; the media center; supervision of 6 


gi | professional librarians and 12 su staff; manage- 


ment of an acquisition t of $100,680 and an 


operati t of $616,500. The library holds 
ambar si in SOLINET, and the Tidewater Carito- 
tium of Hi Education linking 14 colleges and 


university libraries from Williamsburg to Virginia 
Beach with a total collection of 3 million volumes. 
the position must have: 1) an ALA- 
degree and an additional advanced 
ree, a the doctorate; 2) substantial 
senior administrava experience in an academic 
library, preferably one supporting graduate pro- 
= grams; 3) experience in areas of collection develop- 
et planning and manage- 
space panig and development, and 
EÈ systems; 4) knowledge of current library 
and information technology; 5) demonstrated abili 
to communicate and work e "y with staff, 
DEI, studerts, administration, and the ma 
lics an urban college serves; 6) demonstrated 
ability to provide creative leadership and advocacy 
for libraries within and beyond the college communi- 
yy 7) evidence of professional or scholarly activity. 
line for receipt of completed application is 
Dec. 31. Send letter of application, a detailed 
resume, and 3 letters of reference to: L. B. F 
Jr., Chair, Director of Library Search Committee, 
Christopher newport rv he 50 Shoe Lane, 
Newport News, VA 23606. The college is an 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


auto 
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Public services librarian. University of Nevada- 
Reno seeks imaginative, innovative librarian commit- 
ted to quality service to coordinate and supervise the 
reference department, serials department, film li- 
_ brary, and learning laboratory. Graduate library 
ree from AlA-accredited schoo! and appropriate 
experience, preferably in an academic or resear 
ibrary; demonstrated administrative ability and abili- 














ALA 


yb communicate effectively. Faculty status requires 

t librarians meet faculty standards for appoint- 
ment, promotion, and tenure. Salary $23,000— 
$33,000, depending on qualifications and expe- 
rience, and availability of lepine funding. 12-mo. 
appointment, TIAA/CREF, 24 days’ annual leave. 

n July 1, 1983. Mountains, desert, lakes, 5 hrs. 
from San Francisco by car. Send resume and 
names and addresses of 3 references by Feb. 1, 
1983, to: Ruth H. Donovan, Associate Director, 
University of Nevada-Reno Library, Reno, NV 
89557. An AA, EO employer. 


Serials librarian, Health Sciences Library. The 
serials librarian reports to the assistant director of 
the Health Sciences Library and is primarily responsi- 
ble for management of the Health Sciences 
Library's serial section, including selection and liaison 
Seon with assigned departments in the Heal 
Sciences Center and ig fio of serials projects 
with the Health Sciences Library's automation pro- 
grom, In addition, the serials librarian is responsible 
or the Health Science Library’s dealer exc 
program and the serials clearinghouse. Qualifica- 
tions: master’s degree from an ALA-accredited school 
of librarianship required. Either a major in biological 
sciences or 2 yrs. in medical or biological librarian- 
ship required. 2 yrs. of experience as a serials 
librarian required. Familiarity with basic aspects of 
automation required, Experience with automated 
systems preferred. yarns $18,000 minimum. 24 
ays’ vacation, TIAA/CREF, premium fully paid for 
medical, dental, and life insurance plan. Applica- 
tions must be received no later than 5:00 p.m., 
Friday, Dec. 31. Send letter of application, resume, 
names of 3 references to: Charles E. Chamberlin, 
Head, Personnel and Administrative Services, Uni- 
vanin of apy day JE Libraries, FM-25, Seattle, 
WA 98195. AA, EOE. 


LAW LIBRARY 


Reference librarian. University of Minnesota Law 
ibrary. Requirements: MLS and JD from ALA- and 
ABA-accredited schools. Duties: legal reference ser- 
vice in all aspects of Anglo-American law, including 
government documents; assists in collection develop- 
ment and in the preparation of bibliographies and 


Deputy Executive Director 
Association of College and Research Libraries, ALA 


The Association of College and Research Libraries is a 9,000-member organization within the 
American Library Association. ACRL has a staff of 30 (10 in Chicago and 20 in Middletown, Conn.) and 


a budget of approximately $1.6 million. 


This is a middle-management position with responsibility for managing the internal operations of the 
ACRL office, for managing the activities supporting the association's committees, sections, discussion 
groups, chapters, and membership, and for assisting with program and conference planning. 
Responsibilities include: management of daily office operations, records, policies and procedures: 
budget preparation; direction of membership promotion activities; coordination of chapter activities; 
~ assistance in the planning and administration of the ACRL national conferences and unit preconfer- 
ences; and supervision of ACRL staff working in support of the above functions. 


__Inaddition to an MLS from an ALA-accredited library schoo! program, requirements are: a minimum 
of 4 yrs.’ experience in an academic library, higher education setting, or relevant association: 
demonstrated business, supervisory, and administrative ability; the ability to establish and meet 
schedules in an accurate, timely fashion; to monitor and follow-up on the work of subordinates and 
members, with appropriate attention to detail; the ability to conduct independently regular and special 
projects and to modify schedules and emphases to meet changing conditions; the ability to establish 
and maintain effective working relationships with subordinates, associates, and a wide variety of 
people in libraries and related fields; the ability to communicate effectively orally and in writing; 
evidence of initiative, problem-solving ability, and aptitude for planning. Appointment salary approxi- 


mately $26,000. 


Excellent fringe benefits and assistance with relocation. Beginning June 1, 1983. 


Deadline for applications is Feb. 15, 1983. Submit application and names of 3 references to: Julie 
Carroll Virgo, Executive Director, Association of College and Research Libraries/ALA, 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


AA, EOE 





other law library publications; some teaching duties 
possible. Position requires reference duty 2 to 4 
evenings per week and Saturdays. position is a 
professional position having all the perquisites of 
academic staff personnel. The appointment is a 
permanent 9-mo. appointment (Aug. 15—May 15) 
with a minimum pang salary of $14,500. Avail- 
able: Aug. 15, 1983. Applications must be post- 
marked no later than March 30, 
interested, send a letter of application, resume, and 
names of 3 references to: Phyllis Marion, Assistant 
Director, University of Minnesota Law Library, 
229 19th Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55455. The 
University of Minnesota is an equal-opportunity edu- 
cator and employer and specifically invites and 
encourages applications from women and minorities. 





Reference librarian. University of Minnesota Law 
Library. Requirements: MLS and JD from ALA- and 
ABA-accredited schools; 2 yrs.’ professional library 
experience desirable, preferably in a law school 
library; knowledge of computer-assisted systems such 
as OCLC, LEXIS, Westlaw, and DIALOG helpful. 
Duties: legal reference service in all aspects of Anglo- 
American law, including government documents; sig- 
nificant teaching responsibilities involving organi- 
zation, paparanon, and impl tation of the 
first-yr. legal research course; preparation of bib- 
liographies and other law library publications; assists 
in collection development. Some evening and week- 
end hours may be required. The position is a 
professional position having all the perquisites of 
academic ot personnel. The appointment is 2 
permanent 9-mo. appointment rii l—Jan. 1) wi 

a sores sala th A. of $16,000_-$20 . Avail- 
able: July 1, 1983. Applications must be t- 
marked no later than March 30, 1983. If 
interested, send a letter of application, resume, and 
names of 3 references to: Phyllis Marion, Assistant 
Director, University of Minnesota Law Library, 
229 19th Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55455. The 
University of Minnesota is an equal-opportunity edu- 
cator and employer and specifically invites and 
encourages applications from women an minorities. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Assistant/associate professor in AlA-accredited 
library program. Term appointment. Qualifications: 
candidate must have the earned doctorate in library 
science or related field. If the doctorate is in a field 
other than library science, the candidate must have a 
master’s degree from a program accredited by the 
American Library Association. pest and teachi 
experience required. Desired qualifications: grad- 
uvate-level teaching with expertise in media center/ 
ha administration, special services and resources 
for children and young adults, and knowledge o 
computer/instructional technology. Demonstrated ef- 
fective teaching/advising skills and adaptability to 
new curriculum/teaching methods. R of a per- 
sonal program of research and publication. Responsi- 
bilities include association, institution, and mgr! 
service. art assistant professor, academic yr. ( 

mos.), $19, and up. Associate professor, - 
tiable. Application deadline: Jan. 31, 1983. 
Position available: academic yr., Sept. 1, 

Additional spring or summer sessions available. 
letter of application with full vitae and 3 references 
to: Laurel A. Grotzinger, Dean and Chief Research 
Officer, The Graduate ast Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Mi 4 008. WMU is 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Assistant professor of catalosinglelasitiaaiion. 
Teaching position, open fall semester 1983, tenure- 
track, rank of assistant professor. Teaching areas: 
cataloging and classification, with additiona compe- 
tencies in one or more of following: classification 
theory, abstracting and incexing nical services; 
Ppa analysis and design; library automation. 

valifications: MLS from an AlA-accredited program 
with a doctorate, completed or nearing completion, 
in library studies or a related field; professional 
experience both in library services and in teaching; 
expertise in use of wie esr opis utilities and online 
computer services; evidence of potential for research. 


Salary and other benefits: salary dependent u 

qualifentions (present range: $16.87 $25,296 for 
a 9-mo. appointment); state retir lan, Kaiser 
or HMSA Ith insurance; summer teaching option- 
al. Closing date: Feb. 15, 1983. Application: send 
letter of application, resume, and names and 


addresses of 3 references to: Sarah K. Vann, Chair, 
Personnel Committee, Graduate School of Libra 
Studies, University of Hawaii at Manoa, 255 
The Mall, Honolulu, HI 96822. Interviesys: inter- 
views may be scheduled during the AALS and ALA 
meetings in San Antonio, Tex., in Jan. 1983. 


. 
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applications in the LRC. 
$20,000." Deadline, Feb. 1, 1983. 
a 


-the libra 


Assistant professor, tenure-track. The applicant 
shou e a doctorate in library science or a 
related area and public school experience preferably 
as a learning resources specialist. Duties include 
teaching and advising. Teaching consists of 3 courses 
each semester from the following areas: cataloging 
and classification; reference and bibliography; non- 
print media; internship in hag aig and com- 
ary is $18,000— 

nd a letter of 
ication, a curriculum vita, and a list of 3 
references to: Lea-Ruth Wilkens, Chair, Search Com- 
mittee, School of Professional Education, Univer- 
sity of Houston at Clear Lake City, Box 473, 
2 Bay Area Blvd., Houston, fX 77058. 
UH/CLC is an equal-opportunity employer. 


Library school faculty. Emory University Division of 
Li & Information Management. Teaching re- 
sponsibilities for graduate courses in the design and 
implementation of information control systems utiliz- 
ing the newer technologies for acquisition, descrip- 
tion, and dissemination of information resources. 
Research and professional activity required. Also 
share of faculty load of committee work, counseling, 
and directing independent study. Rank and salary: 
appointment to be made at assistant professor level; 
ta range $18,000-—-$20,500 plus additional for 
possible summer instruction. TIAA/CREF, Social Se- 
curity, and other fringe benefits. Qualifications: 
master’s degree from an AlA-accredited program, 
earned doctorate or near completion, evidence of 
research and professional involvement, and expe- 
rience in appropriate areas. Teaching experience 
desirable. Effective fall semester 1983. ‘Ago ication 
deadline: Jan. 8, 1983. Send resume and letter of 
application to: Chairperson, Search Committee, Di- 
vision of Library & Information Management, 
Emory University, Atlanta, GA 30322. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Library science faculty. Tenure-track, assistant/as- 
sociate professor, inning Salary 
$19,500-$24,500 depending upon qualifications 
and experience, summer teaching additional. Ea 
doctorate in library or information science or related 
field. Evidence of competence in public librarianship 
and at least 2 of the following areas: collection 
elopment, resources for social sciences, refer- 
ence and bibliography. Responsibilities include teach- 
ing, research and publication, student isement, 
ofessional participation, and faculty committee 
work. Letter of application nuding competen- 
cy areas, complete resume, and 3 letters of 
reference by Jan. 15, 1983, to: Lee Shiflett, 
Chair, Search Committee, SLIS, Louisiana State 
University, Baten Rouge, LA 70803-3920; 504- 
388-3158. EEO, AA employer. Preliminary inter- 
vo during AALS/ALA in San Antonio, Jan. 6—12, 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Catalog librarian. The Houston Academy of Medi- 


cine, Texas ical Center Library, is seeking a new 
or recent graduate to fill an entry-level position in 
ne catalog department. The library serves 
and is jointly supported by 19 health science institu- 
tions in the Texas Medical Center including 2 major 
ical schools, 3 nursing schools, and various allied 
Ith science programs. It is also a regional 
resource library for the South Central Regional 
Medical Library Program and actively serves the 
library needs of health professionals throughout 
central Texas. Responsibilities of this poracding 
position include original cataloging of book an 
nonbook materials in sciences, revision of 
catalog assistants’ work in OCLC, continuous editing 
of all library catalogs, provision of assistance to 
ibrary personnel with bibliographic problems related 
to catalo pA Qualifications: MLS from an ALA- 
accredi li ay school. ee in life sciences 
and/or coursework in medical librarianship desirable. 
Familiarity with OCLC and/or NLM classification and 
H would be an asset. No previous work expe- 
rience required. Minimum salary is $16,000. Fringe 
benefits incl ical insurance, life insurance and 
retirement plan (TIAA/CREF), credit union, 2 days’ 
paid vacation per month (almost 5 full weeks per 
yo): a aeons will be accepted up to Feb. 
5, 1983. Send resume and names of 3 references 
to: Janis Apted, Director of Personnel, Houston 
Aradan of Medicine, Texas Medical Center 
es 


Library, H. Jones Library Bldg., 1133 M.D. 
Andersop/hvd., Houston, 77030. 


Information services librarian. The Houston Acad- 


œl, emy of Medicine, Texas Medical Center Library, has 
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a position open for an information services librarian. 
library serves and is pay su 
health science institutions in the Texas Medical Center 
including 2 maior medical schools, 3 nursing schools, 
and various allied health science programs. It is also 
a regional resource library for the South Central 
egional ical Library Program and actively serves 
the library needs of health professionals throughout 
central Texas. The information services department of 
this active medical center library consists of 10 
professionals who are invo in reference desk 
duty, computer searching, and specially assigned 
projects. This position reports to head of information 
services. Requirements include an MLS from an ALA- 
accredited school, training in online nc ga end 
preferably an undergraduate background in life 
sciences. Minimum salary is $16,000. Fringe benefits 
include medical insurance, life insurance and retire- 
ment plan (TIAA/CREF), credit union, 2 days’ paid 
vacation month (almost 5 full weeks a). 
«tga oe will be accepted until Jan. 3 
1983. Send letter of app ication, resume, and 
references to: Janis Apted, Director of Personnel 
Houston Academy of Medicine, Texas Medical 
Center Library, Jesse H. Jones Library Bldg, 
1133 M.D. Anderson Blvd., Houston TX 77030. 


MUSIC LIBRARY 


Librarian, Sibley Music Library. The Eastman School 


of Music o niversity of Rochester seeks a person 
to direct the Sibley Music Library, beginning "y 1, 
1983. Duties will include general supervision of all 
aspects of the library's program: staffing, acquisi- 
tions, technical processing, and r services. Since 
the Sibley Music Library houses one of the world’s 
outstanding collections of music, recordings, and 

s on music, applicants should have background 
and experience of the highest order. Letter of 
application, resume, and dossier of references 
must be received by Jan. 15, 1983, by: David 
Roberts, Chairman, Librarian Search Committee, 
Eastman School of Music, 26 Gibbs St., Roches- 
ter, NY 14604. The Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester is an equal-opportunity em- 


ployer. 


OTHER 


Coordinator. Qualifications: MLS from an ALA- 


accredited library school. Thorough understanding of 
library operations and of technology applications to 
them. Preference will be given to candidates with 
extensive Lone of C system and principles 
of cataloging. Ability to write clearly and spea 
before small groups. Responsibilities: coordination of 
installation and training for OCLC automated sys- 
tems. Duties will include preparation of technical and 
training materials, preparation of profiles, respond- 
ing to users’ needs, and performing related tasks. 
Position involves substantial travel. Salary range: 
$18,000-—$22,000. Benefits: TIAA insurance, TI 
retirement, health insurance, sick leave, and standard 
vacation. Send resume to: ra White, Administra- 
tive Coordinator, OCLC Western, 9th and Dart- 
mouth, Claremont, CA 91711; 714-621-8046. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Assistant departmental librarian, children’s de- 


rtment, in progressive county library servi 
40,000 people. Looking for a creative, talen 
children’s programmer to continue a tradition of 
outstanding services for children, toddlers through 
5th grade. Requirements: graduation from college 
with a bachelor’s degree and minor in library 
science or an MLS from an AlA-accredited program. 
2 yrs.’ experience in children’s services, one yr. in a 


supervisory position, or a combination of education 
and experience. Works t. head as readers’ 
advisor, with book selection, collection building, and 


rogram planning skills. Startin salary: 
B13: 90.40, fringe fits (plus great skiing). Send 
resume, work history, and 3 references to: May F 


Petterson, Assistant Director, Weber County Li- 
brary, Ogden, UT 84401; 801-399-8517. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Assistant director. Available: immediately. Duties: 
major responsibility for personnel administration and 
statistical reporting; assists director in development of 
long-range plans for operations and public service 
programs and in preparation and administration of 
the annual budget. Requirements: MSLS degree. 
Minimum 5 yrs.’ professional experience, at least 3 
of which must be in public library administration. 
Experience as a public library director highly desir- 
able. Thorough knowledge of the principles, meth- 
ods, and practices of professional library 
science administration. Demonstrated administra- 
tive ability and ability to direct and train a large 
staff of professional and nonprofessional eh 
system personnel. Salary: $25,164.75—$32,117. 
aid vacation of 20 days per yr. Paid sick leave, life, 
health, and dental insurance. The library participates 
in the Kentucky retirement systems and Social Securi- 
ty. An annuity retirement plan is available as is 

rticipation in Lexington-Fayette County Employees’ 
Credit pe gy dhe pond rags aee 

xington-Fayette County population o , 165. 
1983 budget, $1,614,925. Main library, 3 branches 
with a 4th to be built in 1983, 2 bookmobiles. Staff 
of 62 full-time employees, including 22 professional 
librarians. Located in the heart of the Kentucky 
Bluegrass region. University of Kentucky offers edu- 
cational o nities, wide range of cultural and 
sports activities. agcleations will received 
until Feb. 1, 1983. Interview possible at ALA 
Midwinter meeting. To apply, send resume and letter 
of application to: Ronald P. Steensland, Director, 
Lexington Public gua 251 W. Second St., 


_ Lexington, KY 40 





Assistant director for medium-sized pere library 
located 40 miles south of Boston. Responsibilities 
include assisting director in operation of library; 
coordination of locally develo library automation 
project; grant preparation; public relations; program 
and collection development. Qualifications: ALA- 
accredited MLS; 3 yrs.” professional experience in- 
cluding supervision of professional and nonprofes- 
sional staff; working knowledge of collective 
bargaining interpretation and application; ability to 
meet and deal appe iately with town officials and 
general public. Excellent oral and written communi- 
cation skills. Preference given to candidates with 
demonstrated ability to prepare fundable grant 
proposals and with experience implementing auto- 
mated circulation system. or $17,852— 
$21,611. Applications close: Jan. 1, 1983. Send 
cover letter and resume to: Ruth Brown Chamberlain 
Director, Plymouth Public Eig c/o Personnel 
Board, Town Office Bidg., 11 Lincoln St., Ply- 
mouth, MA 02360. 


Assistant director for public library in southwest 
Virginia. Duties include: initiate and supervise chil- 
dren's programs, oversee bookmobile program, re- 
spond to reference requests, assist in technical 
services, and assist director with library service and 
projects as . Requirements: master of science 
in library science from ALA-accredited library school. 
Salary, $14,365 with usual fringe benefits. Send 
resume to: Director, Pulaski County Library, 60 
W. Third St., Pulaski, VA 24301. 








in the heart of Kans. 
operation of library in 
. Primarily responsi- 
e. MLS plus 2 
phasis on refer- 
ence and staff supervision . Negotiable 
from $16,000. Application deadline Jan. 10, 
1983. Send resume to: James Swan, Director, Great 
Bend Public ary, 1409 Williams, Great 
Bend, KS 67530. Screening interviews will 
conducted during ALA Midwinter Jan. 8—11, 1983, 
in San Antonio, Tex. 


yrs.’ profes 


a 


Automation and technical services librarian. 
New position in progressive, innovative system which 
has new main library, 3 branches and bookmobile, 
and enjoys excellent Board and community support. 
Seeking person to manage automation projects we 
are beginning in 1983. Involves building databases 
and ryt for going online with circulation proce- 
dures in 1984, then implementing online public access 
catalog. Director has solid automation experience, 
and is willing to train and guide this person. erty 
uses OCLC. Qualifications: AlA-accredited MLS, 
cataloging and automation training and/or expe- 
rience. Salary $13,182—$18,388 (to be revised in 
Dec. 1982). Position available Feb. 1, 1983. Send 
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resume by Jan, 1, 1983, to: Meribah G. Howarth, 
Director, Fairfield eee Pab e Library, 219 N. 
Broad Śt., Lancaster, OH 43130. 
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Branch librarian—directs operation of east branch 
library and promotes library services within the 
community. MLS from ALA-accredited school plus 1 
yr.‘s experience. Salary: $1,236/mo. Deadline: 
Jan. 4, 1983. Apply, to: Human Resources Officer, 
Pikes Peak Library District, POB 1579, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80901. 


Children’s librarian: Dover Public Library. Avail- 
able immediately, ALA-MLS, will hold for an out- 
standing Jan. 1983 graduate. Salary to $15,000 
plus excellent benefits. Responsible for full range of 
children’s materials and services, Spanish and interest 
helpful. Resumes by, Dec. 31 to: 
Kenneth Warren, Director, Dover Public Library, 
32 E. Clinton St., Dover, NJ 07801. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Children’s librarian. Responsible for full-range chil- 
dren's program. MLS from ALA-accredited school. 3 
yrs.’ experience. Salary $17,801 plus benefits. Send 
resume, 3 letters of reference to: Jule Fosbender, 
Director, Adrian ee Library, 141 E. Maumee, 


| Adrian, MI 49221. 


| i! -Community services librarian. Ohoopee Regional 
= | Library, Vidalia, Ga. Enjoy warm winters in the 
a Re anny South. Responsible for bookmobile and out- 


reach service. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS 
and Georgia certification. Salary $16,000+, de- 
penang on pirenea. Closing date for applica- 
ions Dec. 15. Send resume and cover letter to: 
George Hazelton, Director, Ohoopee Regional 
Library, 606 Jackson St., Vidalia, GA 30474. 


Director: Cross Trails Regional Library serving 5- 
county area in southeast Ala. Requires ‘Midvoucredit- 
ed MLS. Administrative experience preferred. Salary: 
$17,000. Send letter of application with resume and 


names of 3 references to: James Kelsoe, PO Drawer 


A, Opp, AL 36467. 


Director. Pgdanburg (N.Y.) Public Library. Position 
opening 1/1/83 for medium-size, rural, co-central 
library. Responsibilities include budget preparation 
and implementation, public relations and program- 
ming, and direction of a staff of 10 including 2 
professionals. MLS from an ALA-accredited school. 5 
yrs.’ experience in public library plus 3 yrs.’ expe- 
rience in a management position. Knowledge of 
computerized library operations and related areas 
preferred. Salary range $16,000—$19,000, com- 
mensurate with experience and qualifications. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Deadline Dec. 31. Send letter 
of application, resume, and 3 current letters of 
recommendation to: Ed Clarke, Trustee, Ogdens- 
burg Public Library, Ogdensburg, NY 13669. 


Director. Pender County Library. Responsible for the 
administration of a rural public library system on the 
N.C. coast. ALA-accredited MLS required. Some 
management experience helpful. Good benefits. 
Minimum sala 14,604. By Dec. 31, send resume 
with names and addresses of 3 references to: Howar 





Holly, Pender County Personnel Officer, POB 4, 
Burgaw, NC 28425. EOE. 





Head of technical services, Ames (lowa) Public 
Library, serving a university community of 45,750, FY 
‘82 circ. of 435,778, FY ‘83 budget of $635,000. 
This senior librarian position responsible for acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, and processing of all materials. 
Active involvement in ongoing circ. automation proj- 
ect. Minimum qualifications: MLS and 2 yrs. of prof. 
experience, knowledge of library computer oprea 
tions, OCLC and superviery experience Ps erred. 
Salary negotiable, range $17,846—$24,232. Posi- 
tion, vacated by retirement, to begin May 16, 1983. 
Apply by Feb. 10, 1983, by sending letter of 
application, resume, and 3 references to: George 
Lawson, Director, Ames Public Library, 210 Sixth 
St., Ames, IA 50010. 





Information librarian. Position available immedi- 
ately. Entry-level position for individual with good 
communication skills and strong public service atti- 
tude. Responsible for general reference work a 
interlibrary loan. Library serves 60,000 in Texas 
Crosrouds 40 miles from Gulf between Corpus 
Christi and Houston). Established support of local 
media, active Friends group, automated system. 
ALA-MLS. Minimum salary $15,360. Send resume or 
telephone: Debra Williams, Victoria Public Library, 
302 N. Main, Victoria, TX 77901; 512-578- 
6241. 





Interlibrary loan librarian l: coordinates the 
searching of the local library collection and the 
OCLC ge rn et to locate materials requested by 
libraries on a local, regional, and statewide basis. 
Salary $17,286—-$21,752; entry-level professional 
osition. Requires an ALA-accredited MLS. Grant- 
nded. A pl by Dec. 15 to: Personnel Officer, El 
Paso Public ey 501 N. Oregon, El Paso, TX 
79901; 915-541-4865. An AA employer. 





Librarian I, Seeger: E A and classifies all 
pes of materials for the El Paso Public Library 
Vinai The emphasis will be on Spanish language 
and audiovisual materials. Salary: $17,286— 
$21,752; an entry-level professional position. Re- 
quires Aukcecredied MLS, knowledge of current 
cataloging practice for monographs and audiovisual 
materials, ability to supervise subordinates, and a 
reading and writing knowledge of Spanish. Apply 
by Dec. 15 to: Personnel Officer, El Paso Public 
Library, 501 N. Oregon, El Paso, TX 79901; 
915-541-4865. An employer. 





Librarian Il. Reference librarian position available 
immediately. Responsible for providing reference 
support services for headquarters library of a large 
ban public library system. Works under supervision 
of head of department and adult services coordina- 
tor. Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS; minimum of 
one yr.‘s_ professional library experience. Minimum 
salary: $15,806. Closing date: Dec. 15. Send 
resume, transcripts, and references to: Lynne M. 
King, Personnel Officer, Charleston County Li- 
brary, 404 King St., Charleston, SC 29403; 803- 
723-1645. 


Library director —city of Dowagiac, Mich. Adminis- 
ters main library and one branch which circulate 


Deputy Director 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


The Free Library of Philadelphia is seeking highly qualified applicants for the position of deputy 
director. This position reports to the director and is responsible for high-level administrative library work 
directing and coordinating a wide variety of activities. Responsibilities include formulating and 
interpreting library policy, developing program goals, and directing an ongoing program of new 
technical developments in the fields of library science and information retrieval. This position is 
responsible for the supervision of a large number of professional staff and other employees as well as 
maintaining cooperative working relationships with other libraries, government officials, and communi- 


ty groups. 


The Free Library is a large system comprising over 900 employees working in the central library, 49 
branches, and 3 regional libraries within the city limits of Philadelphia. 


Minimum requirements include an MLS from an ALA-accredited school, 10 yrs. of experience in 
public service or processing library work, 5 yrs. of which have been directing the activities of a major 
division of a large public library or directing a moderately large public library system. Any equivalent 
combination of the above experience may be accepted. 


Salary range: $38,041—$48,912, plus excellent fringe benefits. This position will be filled at the first 
step of the salary range. An 8-percent salary increase is anticipated July 1, 1983. Deadline for 
applications: open. For more information and a detailed job description, please call 215-686-5307. 
Send resume and letter of inquiry to: Dennis J. Taylor, Employment Representative, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia is an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


68,000 from a collection of 35,000 titles to a service 
popoiation of 13,000 and manages delivery system 
or the Southwest Michigan Library C 

libraries). ALA-accredited MLS required. Current 
salary — $15,500, with full fringe benefit plan in- 
cluding life, health, and retirement. By Jan. 15, 
1983, send resume to: Karl S. Tomion, City Man- 
ager, POB 430, Dowagiac, MI 49047. 





i 

Library director. Lewis & Clark Library is seeking an 
energetic, dynamic, and innovative individual to 
assume uties of library director. The Lewis & 
Clark Library System consists of libraries in Augusta, 
Lincoln, and Helena, Mont., and serves a population 
of about 45,000 with a staff of 15.5 FTEs and a 
budget of $463,000 exclusive of grants. The capital 
city of Helena, situated just east of the Continental 
Divide, boasts an outstanding library facility; an 
excellent staff; automated circulation, catalogs, and 
acquisitions systems; and innovative service programs 
ike a Local Government Information Center and a 
statewide Energy Resource Information Center pro- 
ram. The library is seeking an individual who has 
skills/experience in: automated systems management 
and development; community-ba -range plan- 
ning; budget management and alternative fund rais- 
ing; personnel management and development; gov- 
ernmental, community-organizing, and political proc- 
esses. Qualifications include an ALA-accredited MLS 
and 5 yrs. of progressively responsible professional 
experience with at least 2 at an administrative level. 
Starting salary of $2,019/mo. which is negotiable 
depending upon experience and qualifications. Fringe 
benefits are excellent. Send letter of application, 
detailed resume, and 3 current references with 
prae numbers pon 17, 1983, to: Michael J. 
ieley, Chairman, Lewis & Clark Library Board, 
120 S. Last Chance Mall, Helena, MT 59601. 
Preliminary interviews may be arranged at ALA 


son at 406-442-2377. 


Midwinter in San Antonio by calling ji Frederick- 





Youth services librarian. Seek energetic, creative, 
self-motivated individual to provide services to chil- 
dren and young adults in a community serving 
15,000. Community activities, storytelling, program- 
ming, and collection development essential. Some 
adult reference required. AlA-accredited MLS, 2 
rs.’ ae. peer . Salary: $13,000. Deadline: 
ec. 31. Send resume and 3 current references 
limoer separate eaer to: Lynn J. Melton, Director, 
urlington Public Library, 301 Pine St., 
Burlington, WI 53105. i 


SPECIAL LIBRARY 





Librarian. MLS degree from EEREN school; 


major in American history; interest i genealogy; 
4 


experience in cataloging with LC syste -hr. week 
and BC-BS paid. Salary range $13,000—$14,000 
based on experience; 2 weeks” vacation. Contact: J. 


C. Davis, Executive Secretary, The National Soci- 
ety of the Sons of the 


merican Revolution, 
National Headquarters, 1000 S. Fourth St., 
Louisville, KY 40203. 


STATE AGENCY 


State librarian of Oregon. Under the policy direc- 
tion of the Oregon State Library Board of Trustees, 
directs a library which provides library services to 
state government, provides supplementary services to 
local libraries, serves as a center for a statewide 
interlibrary loan network, serves directly those per- 
sons who live in areas without library services, 
rovides special services to blind and physicall 
andicapped persons, provides leadership in devel- 
opment of statewide library services, and administers 
both the federal Library Services and Construction 
Act (LSCA) and the State Aid to Public Libraries 
Program. Qualifications: a minimum of 8 yrs. of 
professional library experience, the last 5 yrs. in an 
administrative position with significant Pxgonsibility. 
Salary: $35, $40,000. Send tatier o lica- 
tion and resume by Jan. 30, 1 to: Search 
samne; Oregon State Library, Salem, OR 
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ied YORK TRIBUNE/NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 


A 


CONSUMER 
CLASSIES 


AVAILABLE AT NO CHARGE 


INE. The Queens Borough Public Library offers a 
run of the New York Tribune/New York Herald Tribune 
from 1870 to 1966 to any eae that will attona 
remova! from its location in Coll Point, N.Y. The 
file is composed of some 3,700 volumes and is 
believed to include every edition. Contact: Mr. 
Young, Queens Borough Public eee 89-11 Mer- 
rick Blvd., Jamaica, NY 11432; 212-990-0753. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Mini-Graph Catalog Card Duplicator, 
model 120, $200. Contact: Jane A. Lawson, Cooke 
Memorial yipeary Georgetown College, George- 
town, KY 40324. 


USED LAW BOOKS. Sale list available. Contact: 
Librarian, Hurt, Richardson, Garner, Todd & Caden- 
head, 233 Peachtree St. NE, Suite 1100, Atlanta, 
GA 30043. 


INSTANT LIBRARY. Approx. 8,000 titles, all new 
professional, scientific, technical, medical, and schol- 
arly areas. Art, behav. sci., business, computers, 
chemistry, education, history, medicine, natural sci- 
ence, physics, political science, psychology, urban 
studies, and more. Comprehensive collection of new 
(1978 — present) and current titles. Wide representa- 
tion of pennen, No secondhand or remainders. 
Perfect for new or expanding college or research 
library. Professional Book Center, P.O. Box 298, 
Alexandria, VA 22314, Attn.: Instant Library. 


WANTED 


pD STOCKS ONMO BONUS Wontar: Hon perces 
paid, any quantity. Also autographs, political pins, 
ribbons, cers Paul Longo, Box 450-AL, outh 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


VOLUMES OF NEWSPAPERS purchased. Collections 
of any size, HUGHES’, 2410 North Hills Dr., 
Williamsport, PA 17701. 


MAGAZINES. | buy pre-1940 popular magazines 
—tLadies’' Home Journal, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Satevepost, Colliers, Vogue, Harper's Weekly, 
Motion Picture, and many other titles. Leon Williams, 
467 Portland, St..Poul, MN 55102. 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS: weeding out old maga- 
zines? We most pre-1940 issues. Papertiques, 
Box 252, Elberfeld, IN 47613. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


EXCLUSI 

search, 

finders, 
72. 


ant lists get prompt attention, wide 
sonable prices from International Book- 
Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, CA 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no time 
for selecting and addressing our customary Season's 
Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in this 
manner. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Foreign Books and 
Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 


Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 


Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. We 
buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and 
languages. No single issues wanted. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, peri- 
odicals, 1810 to date. We buy, sell, exchange. 
Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—socia! science and humanities. Please 
send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, P.O. Box 
32363, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 


PERIODICALS bought and sold. J.S. Canner & Co., 
49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 


ALFRED JAEGER, INC., DEPT. AL, 66 Austin Blvd., 
Commack, NY 11725. COMPREHENSIVE PERI- 
ODICAL BACK-VOLUME SERVICE including out-of- 
print journals and microforms. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COLLECTIONS, SCHOLAR- 
LY JOURNALS, AND SERIALS of the Sciences and 
Humanities in every Western, Slavic, and Oriental 
anguage, current and out-of-print. Send sales and 
want lists to KRAUS PERIODICALS, Rt. 100, Mill- 
wood, NY 10546. 


FOOTLOOSE LIBRARIAN newsletter. U.S. & over- 
seas librarian network makes travel affordable: 
housing, guides, more. Free issue. FLN, Box 972, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, BOOK COLLECTIONS 
bought & sold. Jerry Alper, Inc., 274 White Plains 
Rd., Eastchester, NÝ 16707. 


SOUND ADVICE FOR LIBRARIANS who select and 
urchase phonorecords and audio tapes—The Tara- 
can Music Letter, the nation’s leading source of 
collection development information, cr le 
articles, and the unique “Consultant-by-Mail” service 
is now in its 4th year of publication. E.A.R. for 
Children (Evaluation of Audio Recordings), an excit- 
ing new quarterly journal for children’s librarians, 

ins publication Jan. 1983. Write for details to: 
Sound Advice Enterprises, Library Subscription 
Dept., 25 W. Dunes Lane, New York, NY 11050. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES OVERSEAS. Vacan- 
cies in all fields, all levels. For details, send a self- 
addressed, stamped, long envelope to: FRIENDS OF 
WORLD TEACHING, PO. Box 1049, San Diego, 
CA 92112-1049. ë 


BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guaranteed to exceed library bar 
code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low prices. For more information, write or 
call collect: ID RECALL, 306 Kennedy Rd., Los 
Gatos, CA 95030; 415-930-8925. 


MARCIVE AUTOMATED CATALOGING SERVICE. 
Customized cataloging, fast & inexpensive. Catalog 
cards, COM catalogs (microfiche & microfilm), origi- 
nal cataloging, and retrospective conversion. MAR- 
CIVE, INC., P.O. Box 12408, San Antonio, TX 
78212; 512-828-9496. 


BAR CODE/OCR LABELS to support all automated 
circulation and inventory control systems. Highest 
quality phototypesetting and adhesive products, first- 
scan ay competitive prices, and 30-day or 
less delivery. Toll-free outside California 800-227- 
2121, collect in California 415-232-6200 or write: 
Optical Scanning Sales, Data Composition, Inc., 
1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 94801. 


CATALOG CONVERSION—ful! MARC or custom- 
ized, fast, reliable, inexpensive. Maxwell Libra 
Systems, Suite 21, 271 Great Rd., Acton, MA 
01720; 617-263-2277. 


LC CARD #'’s searched on major bibl. utilities and 
NUC and forwarded to CDS. 25¢ for each title 
found. Send orders, or for further info., write: 
Cataloging Services Associates, 420 Castro, Nor- 
man, OK 73071. 


MEXICAN monographs and serials. Government 
ublications. Free referral service and book lists. 
elective blanket order service for academic libraries. 
MACH, Apartado Postal 13-319, Delegacion Benito 
Juarez, 03500, Mexico, D.F. 


BAR CODE LABELS AND PATRON CARDS with 
preprinted bar codes or OCR imprints. Large and 
small quantities. Customized. Economical. Prompt 
delivery. Contact: John Morrison, DATA SYM- 
BOLOGY, P.O. Box 18077, Rochester, NY 14618; 
716-442-3152. 


PUT SEARS TO WORK. Only $39.95 for 1,222 
“see” and “see also” cards for typical school and 
ponte library, plus manual/list of headings with 
ewey nos. Woods Library Pub. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


PATRON & I.D. CARDS ... All ty s, plastic and 
vinyl. Call collect or write: ID RECA P4086 Kennedy 
Rd., Los Gatos, CA 95030; 415-930-8925. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA CONVERSION: catalog re- 
cords converted to MARC Il, OCLC/MARC, and other 
computer formats. Database extraction and refor- 
matting of existing tape files. Call toll-free 800-325- 
4984 or write: ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDING, INC., 
140 Weldon Pkwy., St. Louis, MO 63043. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF 
PICTURES & SLIDES by Stanford J. Green, Little 
Books & Co., 5892 E. Jefferson Ave., Dept. AL, 
Denver, CO 80237. A comprehensive reference guide 
to add to your library's reference collection. Over 
2,000 classifications, 8 sections; some are pictorial, 
nature, travel, photo-journalism. $11.95 plus $1.50 
postage & handling; outside U.S. $2.50. Libraries & 
museums 20% discount. 


TRAIN EVERY EMPLOYEE with Sparkle! PR for 
Library Staff ($5.00) by Virginia Baeckler. 
SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 


MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMS for media centers. 
Send $1 for further information. Write: Media Center 
EP 4000 Annie Laurie Dr., Greensboro, NC 


BOOKS & MICROCOMPUTER SOFTWARE JOBBER 
for libraries. All 10—25% off list. For free list call 
800-824-7888, operator 912; in Calif. 800-852- 
7777, operator 912. Orders: 714-559-5120. COM- 
PUTER SOFTWARE/BOOKS R US, 16 Birdsong, 
irvine, CA 92714. 


PATRON 1.D./SECURITY ACCESS CARDS. Large 
selection of materials—custom formats. Card many- 
facturing equipment also available. Toll-free outside 
California -227-2121, collect in California 415- 
232-6200 or write: Identification Card Sales, Data 
Composition, Inc., 1099 Essex, Richmond, CA 
94801, 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOK CIRCULATION SYSTEM for 
Apple ll, Ill, & CP/M computers. $250. For details 
write Bert Lorey, POB 393, Paso Robles, CA 93446. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR JUDAICA. Indispensable reference tool with 
over 1,400 entries. $ prepaid ($6 if billed). 5 or 
more, 20% off. BYLS Press, 6247-A N. Francisco 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60659. 
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Union Power Not So Circumscribed 


_ ALTHOUGH OBJECTION COULD BE 
raised against many of the statements made 
by Ballard, I will confine myself to two of his 
major points: the notion that unions cannot 
be effective in dealing with librarians’ ‘‘pro- 
fessional’’ concerns, and the hoary myth that 
impedes management-staff 


Ballard never really defines what he means 
by ‘‘professional concerns,’’ and he offers 
no evidence to support his conclusion that 
most ‘‘professional’’ issues are negotiable 
only at the option of management. In fact, 
many professional issues, such as education- 
al leave, tuition reimbursement, time off to 
attend professional conferences, etc., are 
subjects of mandatory bargaining in many 
jurisdictions. Moreover, Ballard does his 


readers a serious disservice by pre- 


tending that a union’s power is entirely 
circumscribed by the legal definition of 
negotiability. 

Although legislation and case law are 
important, they only begin to describe the 
influence an effective union may exercise 
with management. Union power derives 


_ from political, economic, social, and moral 


as well as legal sources. And contrary to 
what Ballard would have one believe, union 


_ power stems in large measure from the 


collective bargaining relationship itself. The 
union-management relationship is not some- 
thing that happens once every three years in a 
courtroom; rather, it is a continuing, every- 
day give-and-take affair in which either side 
must give something to get something in 
return. In dealing with a strong union, it is 
frequently in management’s interests to at- 
tempt to trade concessions on a permissively 
negotiable subject in return for union conces- 


į sions in a mandatorily negotiable area. In the 
real world, bargains are frequently struck 
_ between unions and managements on “‘pro- 
| fessional’’ issues, some of which may be 


permissively negotiable, or even mandatorily 
non-negotiable, not because the law says it 


| must be so, but because the dynamics of the 
labor-management relationship demand co- 


existence and compromise. 

Ballard goes on to state that ** Administra- 
tors can and must talk to union representa- 
tives on certain matters, but they may not 
communicate with individual employees. By 
joining a union, individual librarians lose 
their ability to contact management on their 
own behalf. .. . (emphasis added). Per- 
haps Ballard can name a jurisdiction to which 
his statement applies, but I sincerely doubt it. 
It is totally false so far as the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Federal Labor Man- 
agement Relations Statute are concerned. 


ram 
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When librarians elect a union to represent 
them, they give up the right to bargain as 
individuals, but they certainly do not give up 
their rights to contact and communicate with 
management. At the Library of Congress, for 
example, it is the AFSCME union contract 
which guarantees individual librarians the 
right to contact various management officials 
outside the normal chain of command. Bal- 
lard’s related charge that ‘‘contacts with 
management must now filter through a union 
bureaucracy that is usually neither profes- 
sional nor knowledgeable about library con- 
cerns’’ is elitist bunk that ignores the last 20 
years of U.S. labor history. Perhaps he has 
had a bad experience. But at a time when 45 
percent of eligible professional and technical 
workers in the United States belong to 
unions, Ballard should not imply that librar- 
ians who unionize will drown in a sea of blue 
collars. 

Ballard’s advice to disgruntled librarians 
is to ‘‘save their union dues and vote with 
their feet at the first good opportunity.’’ Has 
he heard that the national unemployment rate 
is over 10 percent? Does he know about the 
recent COSWL study which found that the 
only librarians whose salaries have kept pace 
with inflation in the past decade were those 
who belonged to unions? Ballard’s advice 
would have been just as timely had he urged 
us to go West to seek our fortune on the 
frontier. While waiting for a ‘‘good opportu- 
nity’’ to come along in 1982, librarians 
would be better served by emulating other 
professionals who have organized to defend 
their interests in concert with their peers. 

This obviously is only a partial rebuttal to 
Ballard’s views. Given the controversial 
subject of his article and his obvious anti- 
union bias, I believe it is incumbent on AL to 
allow a qualified person an equal amount of 
space to present a contrasting viewpoint. 


DONALD P. PANZERA, ALA member, Li- 
brary of Congress Professional Guild, 
AFSCME Local 2910, Washington, D.C. 


Ed. note: Responses to Ballard being pub- 
lished in this forum will at least equal the 
space given to the original article. All points 
of view received are being represented. 
Contrasting viewpoints are also presented in 
the Summer 1982 issue of the New York State 
Library's The Bookmark (vol. 40, no. 4). Its 
theme is collective bargaining and libraries. 


Ballard: Dusty Documentation 


ON THE SURFACE, THOMAS H. BAL- 
lard made a good case against the unionizing 
of librarians (Sept., pp. 506—09). His docu- 
mentation carefully examined, however, re- 
veals dusty proof. 
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The preponderance of his citations were 
from books with 1974 as their average dates 
of publication. Given the typical two-year 
lag between the writing and editing and the 
publishing of books, we have an article 
which should have been subtitled ‘‘The 
Fantasy and Reality—A Decade Ago!”’ 

Granted, Ballard also quoted fom profes- 
sional periodicals—two of them, published 
in 1976. Given another modest time lag, 
those articles are at least seven years old. 

Meanwhile, the library slimate has 
changed considerably. School boards and 
federal, state, and local governments are 
making drastic cuts in library budgets today 
and, following this course, are diminishing 
libraries and the professionals who staff 
them. 

Librarians unionizing now are doing so, 
indeed, to improve ‘‘wages, hours, and other 
terms and conditions of work, i but with a 
collective voice to assure their being heard. 

What is so terrible about that? 

Ballard’s love-it-or-leave-it attitude is gis- 
heartening. If we librarians don’t rally for the 
survival of libraries (and of ourselves), who 
will? | 


JUDY SAVELA, Sterling ages (Mich. ) 
Public Library 


Ballard Advice Callous 


| 

FOR YEARS PUBLIC E aS 
have been burdened with library administra- 
tions who care little about professionalism 
and even less about the dignity of their 
employees. Ballard’s cure for the d E 
employee is to “‘stay the cours ‘‘vote 
with your feet’’ and leave. This, of hea is 
the wish of every administration in every 
business. His advice is both callous and 
impractical for the rank-and-file librarian. 

Ballard claims that librarians are prohibit- 
ed by law from bargaining for professional 
concerns. This is far from the truth, since 
policy and practice differ widely with respect 
to the scope of collective bargaining in 
government. While there are permissive, 
mandatory, and illegal topics of negotiation, 
these have not been defined across the board 
and vary from municipality to municipality 
and from court to court. In addition, Ballard 
may cite all the court cases os attorney 
general opinions he wishes as examples of 
where professional concerns have fallen into 
that area of illegal topics; but I can guarantee 
that any contract between a librarians’ union 
and the library administration will address 
the professional concerns of the librarians. 
These contractual clauses stan direct 
refutation of Ballard’s main sia that 
professional issues cannot be negotiated. 
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Furthermore, the minute a professional 
librarian expresses interest in forming a 
union, he/she becomes protected by state 
statutes written to protect public employee 
organizing efforts. These statutes are more 
` protective when the union is certified. 

Library unions are not nearly so weak as 
Ballard would have us believe. Most affili- 
ated library unions can press issues in negoti- 
ations, fight repressive administrations in the 
courts, and, yes, even strike effectively 
because behind them is the strength of the 
international union. Ballard feels that the 
library union would be swallowed up by big 
internationals and that, somehow, the inter- 
national’s interests are at all times at odds 
with a union of librarians. This argument 
simply does not hold water. Unions may be 
the only truly democratic institutions left in 
America. Once again laws have been written 
that protect the worker against an unrespon- 
sive union administration. Without a union, 
the library worker has only the hope that 
his/her administrator will be fair. 


The type of workplace Ballard might like 
to lord over is one where an administrator 
can ride roughshod over employees who are 
willing to acquiesce to the wishes of the 
boss. Unions can and do prevent this from 
happening. 

If Ballard cannot accept that as a fact of 
life, he can always vote with his feet and 
leave. 


MIKE DONOVAN, Portland, Oreg. 


AMC’s Too Sporty Sports Car 


SO AMC CLAIMED IT HAS A SPORTS 
car too sporty for librarians (Oct. p. 557)? 
Fact is, they have no sports car at all, unless 
they mean the Renault Fuego, which is more 
properly described as a sporty car. (That’s a 
very different kind of animal.) 

I would enjoy knowing what ALA told 
AMC. For your—and possibly their—infor- 
mation, I not only own but maintain a real 
sports car, an immaculate and improved 
1972 Datsun 240-Z. 

ERIC VON BROCKDORFF, ALA member, 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 


We're sorry. 


We aimed the Javelin 
at G.M., Ford, and Chrysler 
and hit 75,000 librarians. 





In 1970 AMC’s claim was for its Javelin. ALA 
told AMC not to stereotype the profession. 
The firm apologized to the nation’s librar- 
ians by publishing this ad in Jan. 1971 AL. 


Favorite Library Axiom Misleading 


DURING THE PAST SEVERAL 
years, it has been interesting to note the 
crescendoing use in speeches, documents, 
and convention corridors of one of our 
profession’s favorite axioms: i.e., As the 
economy worsens, library use increases. 


What concerns me is that this axiom is 
used as though it is more than simply an 
intrinsically useful assertion. It is accepted as 
if based upon empirically derived evidence. 
In the rare incidences when evidence appears 
to concern users of the axiom, a reference to 
an earlier use of the pronouncement may be 
cited. Such citations serve only to reinforce 
the axiomatic nature of the statement; they do 
not provide the type of evidence which can 
be used to substantiate the claim. 


Members of the profession should be 
concerned that too often we try to convince 
politicians and taxpayers to support libraries 
based upon axiomatic statements rather than 
empirical evidence. In the case of the econo- 
my-library use axiom, a doctoral student at 
the University of Wisconsin/Madison, Ste- 
phen E. James, is submitting the statement to 
empirical analysis. His dissertation, entitled 
‘*Relationship Between Library Use Patterns 
and Local Economic Conditions 1960— 
1979,” should be completed by June 1983. 


JANE ROBBINS-CARTER, ALA member, Li- 
brary School, University of Wis. O 





Forgottenville™ 


THE TOWN THAT ARRESTED SANTA CLAUS. 





Hard Cover Book 
ISBN 0-941316-00-9 


u” $8.95 
TSM Productions, 40 Whitney Ave., Syosset, N.Y. 11791 
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A charming, fully-illustrated story 
with a merry cast of Christmas 
characters in the newly discovered town 
of Forgottenville. ™ 


e Deluxe Book, with gold stamped 
spine, Permacote laminated cover, 
and smyth binding. 

e Sold in all Waldenbook Stores, Macy’s 
and other fine book stores. 

e Book available through Ingram, Brodart, 
Baker & Taylor and Golden-Lee. 


cassette with original music, songbook, coloring book 


Also available in dynamic stereo record and fe T ai 
and audio/visual film strip. | gí a, 


516-921-6560, 6566 cos 


74% 





Get a running 
Start on your 








Free: special offer to 
new subscribers 


One volume of the PAIS Bulletin or the 
PAIS Foreign Language Index 


PAIS collection 





; 





valued from $ 100 to $ 195 


Public Affairs Information Service (PAIS) would like every library to have 
ready access to information on all the social sciences — from economics 
to international relations, from public policy to demography. The PAIS 
Bulletin and its companion service, the PAIS Foreign Language 
Index, provide such access! 


Now, as a special get-acquainted offer, new subscribers to either the 
1983 PAIS Bulletin or the 1983 PAIS Foreign Language Index will 
receive the appropriate bound cumulative volume for 1982 at no 
charge. In essence, a library will get two years worth of indexing for the 
price of one — a saving of *100 in the case of the Bulletin or *195 in the 
case of the Foreign Lanquage Index. 


BACK VOLUMES AT HALF PRICE 


In addition, any subscriber, new or old, wishing to further enhance a 
PAIS collection may purchase back volumes at 50% off the regular price. 
This includes the PAIS Bulletin back to 1969 and all back volumes of the 
PAIS Foreign Language Index. 


These offers are good for any order received by February 28, 1983. 


For more information on the 1983 subscription rates and options or on 
the in-depth coverage of the PAIS Bulletin and the PAIS Foreign 
Language Index, please write or phone: 


11 West 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10018 
(212) 736-6629 





PAIS is a nonprofit educational corporation founded in 1914 


Public Affairs Information Servic 














Public library creates catalog 
enabling multilingual access 
for Asian-language patrons 


An aid to subject and descriptive catalog- 
ing of Asian-language materials for access by 
Asian-language-speaking library patrons is 
available from the Jefferson County Public 
Library, Lakewood, Colo. The library devel- 
oped the Jefferson County Asian Library 
Catalog to ease library use for the 4,000 
Asian immigrants and refugees who live in 
Jefferson county. Paul Murdock, head of 
cataloging, told AL, ‘‘The main idea was to 
create a catalog that could be used by both 
English- and non-English-speaking people. 

The catalog describes a collection of some 
1,000 titles (4—5,000 volumes) in Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Thai, Hmong, Lao, Viet- 
namese, and English called the Asian Model 
Library Collection. Titles represent print and 
nonprint formats and works for adults and 
youngsters. The catalog contains English- 
and Asian-language descriptive and subject 
cataloging, as well as some romanized data. 
Both the Pinyin and Wade-Giles romaniza- 
tions were used for materials in Chinese. 

Descriptive cataloging and choice and 
forms of headings follow AACR2 rules. 
Subject headings are based on Library of 
Congress forms and the Hennepin County 
(Minn.) Library subject authority file, Mur- 
dock said. New subject headings were con- 
structed if an idea or concept could not be 
conveyed well in translation with existing 
headings. He mentioned ‘‘audiovisual kits’’ 
and ‘‘IUD”’ as particularly difficult concepts 
to translate into some of the languages. 

English and non-English versions of sub- 
ject headings and cross references are linked 
in the catalog. In addition, 27 subject and 
author authority files were created to ensure 
consistency in all bilingual and romanized 
data. A Library Services and Construction 
grant funded catalog development. 

The library has distributed copies of the 
catalog throughout Colorado; Murdock says 
people who have used it have found it 
helpful. He expects it to be accessible 
through the library’s online public catalog, 
JEFFCAT, in 1983. 

The catalog is available on six microfiche 
for $70 or in book form (2,000 p.) for $165. 
Authority files are available separately at 
various prices. For more information, con- 
tact Paul Murdock, Head, Cataloging Unit, 
Jefferson County Public Library, 10200 W. 
20th Ave., Lakewood, CO 80215. Checks 


payable æ Jefferson County Public Library 
mustaccompany orders; billing is not 
available. . 
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EUREKA helps job seekers 


EUREKA, a computerized job informa- 
tion database accessible on Apple Il 
micros, has proved popular with patrons 
of the San Bernardino (Calif.) Public 
Library. 

The database contains current infor- 
mation on 400 occupations and on cur- 
ricula of 135 study programs and 340 
postsecondary schools in California. Pa- 
trons first respond online to questions 
about their interests, the sorts of jobs 
they want, preferred location, and educa- 
tion. They receive a printout describing 
the occupations that match their re- 
sponses, salary ranges, job outlooks, 
and preparation required. 

Funds from the California Career Infor- 
mation System, a nonprofit group, helped 
the library acquire EUREKA software. 





“Rehabilitation community” 
focus of computer 
literacy project 


A *‘seed collection’’ of microcomputer 
programs, a modem to access outside infor- 
mation utilities such as The Source, a printer, 
and two TRS-80 III microcomputers are the 
tools of an innovative service offered by the 
Rockville (Md.) Regional Library. 

Called ‘“‘“Computer Literacy for the Reha- 
bilitation Community,” the service focuses 
on library patrons with special needs, e.g., 
the sight or hearing impaired, special educa- 
tion students, and the physically disabled. 
Through the service, such patrons become 
familiar with microcomputers and learn to 
use them for information, communication 
and recreation. The program also aims to 
reach families, teachers, and advocates of 
people with special needs. 

Volunteers are the backbone of the ser- 
vice. Library staff members developed a 
two-week training program to prepare volun- 
teers to instruct people at terminals. Eliza- 
beth Hoke, coordinator of children’s services 
for the library, told AL response to the initial 
call for volunteers was ‘‘wonderful.’’ 
‘*Many people who know a lot about micro- 
computers are offering their time,’’ she said. 

Community members have also developed 
micro programs and donated them to the 
library. Besides access to The Source and the 
Compuserve Information Service, the proj- 
ect’s fund of software includes a set of Radio 
Shack programs for TRS-80 terminals, basic 
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math and reading programs, and games. 

The library will soon install a *‘type-and- 
talk’’ box for non-verbal people. The box 
will be connected to the micros by cable. 
Staff from the applied physics laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins University worked with li- 
brary staff in creating the type-and-talk cable 
setup. The laboratory is exploring further 
microcomputer applications for the severely 
disabled. 

As applicable software and hardware be- 
come available, the Rockville library hopes 
to demonstrate their uses to the local commu- 
nity. A Library Services and Construction 
Act grant administered by the Maryland 
Department of Education funds the service. 


Sci/tech publishers to offer 
speedy document delivery 
ADONIS, a computerized system that will 


use lasers and optical discs to store and print 
journal articles for fast delivery to reques- 


tors, is scheduled to begin operation from a | ~ 


center near London, England, in 1984. 
Six international publishers—Academic 

Press, Blackwell Scientific Publications, El- 

sevier Science Publishers, Pergamon Press, 


Springer Verlag, and John Wiley—have iy 


been planning the system for use with more | — 
than 1,500 scientific, technical, and medical | ~ 
journals they publish. Other publishers, | © 
however, will also contribute journals to the 
ADONIS database. The ADONIS Consor- 
tium is now discussing system participation 
with large libraries and document centers, 
most of them in Europe. 

The ADONIS database will comprise digi- 
tal representations of journal articles—in- 
cluding text and illustrations—on optical 
discs. Once a request for an article is re- 
ceived, the system’s lasers will scan the 
appropriate disc, retrieve the article, and 


print it. Plans call for a request to be on the | 


way to a requestor within 24 hours of receipt. 
Another option is online transmission to a 
licensed ADONIS user and printing at a local 
site. Other forms of delivery, such as satellite 
transmission, are also being explored, ac- 
cording to Peter F. Urbach of the Pergamon 
International Information Corporation, 
McLean, Va. 

A primary aim of ADONIS, besides pro- 
viding access to journals not held by docu- 
ment centers or libraries, is to pay participat- 
ing publishers a fee for each use of one of 
their articles. Publishers hope this will allevi- 
ate some of the copyright and publishers’ 
cost recovery problems long associated with 
local photocopying. 

For further information on ADONIS, con- 
tact B.T. Stern, ADONIS, POB 2400, 1000 
CK Amsterdam, The Netherlands. —S.E.B. 
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Why do I love Mini Marc ? 


That's easy. 


| love MINI MARC because it's a 
cataloging resource AND a utility 


system. With it, | use Library of 
Congress cataloging records in 
machine readable form. 


But that's just the beginning. 
MINI MARC’s standard format 
performs all cataloging tasks 
AND participates in networking 
with other libraries so | can 
easily share cataloging or 
exchange databases with others. 


Not only does it contain the 
entire Library of Congress 
Machine Readable Cataloging 
(MARC) database but it 
integrates with existing systems 
such as OCLC, RLIN, CLSI, 


Visit us at Booth 113 
American Library Association 
Mid Winter Meeting 

San Antonio, Texas. 


DataPhase, GEAC, and others. 


Learning to operate MINI 
MARC was a snap. | can make 
changes, deletions and 
additions to MARC. | can create 
new records for titles not 
included in the MARC data base. 
| can even accomplish the 
retrospective conversion of my 
library's complete holdings. 


The people in our library think of 


it as a bibliographic control center. 


Oh, we still use cards and MINI 
MARC prints a beautiful set the 
same day a book is cataloged. 
It's really a complete system. 
But the real reason | love MINI 
MARC is because it makes 

me look so great. 
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LSSI is ready to visit your library 
and demonstrate how great MINI 
MARC can make you look. 


It's easy, simply fill out this 
coupon and mail it to: 


Library Systems 

and Services, Inc. 

General Motors Building 
1395 Piccard Drive, Suite 100 
Rockville, MD 20850 














Name Vite! 

Title ae 
Address 

City, State, Zip 

Phone ( 





Or call 800-638-8275 toll free. 


PAINI RAARC 
Making you look great. 


PNE 
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ALA IN SAN ANTONIO 


Many wonders of this 


by Michael F. Kelly 


NE GREAT VIRTUE OF SAN 
Antonio as a convention city is 
its human scale. The hotels are 
within walking distance of one 
another and the Convention Center. The 
downtown tourist attractions—the Alamo, 
Institute of Texan Cultures, Mexican Cul- 
tural Institute, Transportation Museum, 
Spanish Governor’s Palace, La Villita (the 
restored ‘‘Little Town’’), and Paseo del 
Rio—are all easily accessible. All one 
needs is an hour or two between meetings. 
The walking tour described in the San 
Antonio Visitor’s Map takes only about 
four hours, yet allows the stranger to 
experience much of the city’s rich histori- 
cal heritage. The map is available at the 
Visitor Information Center across from the 
Alamo. Another general guide entitled San 
Antonio: An Historical and Pictorial 
Guide can be purchased nearby at Rosen- 
gren’s Book Store, 223 Losoya. 


From beer to art 

If one has more time to spend, San 
Antonio offers a number of other attrac- 
tions—a tour of the old Spanish missions, 
a visit to the McNay Art Institute or the 
newly completed San Antonio Museum of 
Art. The latter has received national pub- 
licity as an excellent example of restora- 
tion. An old brewery has been converted 
into a spectacular museum and is a ‘‘must 
see’’ for anyone interested in art and 
architecture. In the Trinity University Li- 
brary, a collage mural depicting the histo- 
ry of writing and printing has been under 
construction since 1979. It is reputedly the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

Evening cultural events abound—the 
San Antonio Symphony, chamber groups, 
theaters, dinner theaters. Check the Sun- 
day papers for listings for the week. For 
sports fans the NBA Spurs play in the 
arena adjoining the Convention Center. 

In addition to the usual assortment of 
downtown shopping opportunities, San 
Antonio offers the Mexican Market with 
its leather goods, clothing, pottery, and 
piñatas. Kallison’s western wear store, 


Michael F. Kelly is director of libraries at the 


Universi Texas/San Antonio. He was as- 
sisted almer Hall, director of the St. Mary’s 
University Academic Library. 
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historic, bicultural city surround the Midwinter site 


The Paseo del Rio offers restaurants, shops, and paddle boats in the city center. 


‘‘across from the courthouse”’ since 1899, 
will enable any librarian to return home 
with authentic Texas garb. 

The Council of Research and Academic 
Libraries, the local consortium, is working 
on a handout listing places to dine; look for 
it in the ALA registration area. In down- 
town San Antonio a number of restaurants 
specialize in lunches only, and some are 
worth seeking out. A few favorites are El 
Mirador, the Greenhouse, the Calico Cat, 
Kangaroo Court and La Mansion del Rio 
(both on the river walk), Chaps in the 
Hyatt, the Bayous, and the restaurants in 
the Mexican Market area. 


70 degrees—or a “blue norther”’ 
San Antonio is Sun Belt; but in January, 
the coldest month of the year, the average 





Fun-raising BBQ blast Saturday night 


A late, great entry on the Midwinter 
schedule is a barbecue blast at the for- 
mer Lone Star Brewery, now a museum 
of fine arts, featuring all the beef, sau- 
sage, salad, and Lone Star brew you can 
consume, live music by the Armadillo 
Express Band, dancing, and some rol- 

_ licking moments led by Fun Master Lee 
B. Brawner. The Saturday night (Jan. 8) 
event begins at 7 p.m. Only a limited 
number of tickets are available, and 
they'll all be sold for $20 each at the ALA 
conference registration area. Proceeds 
go to ALA's 50 E. Huron Fund, which 
thanks the Baker & Taylor Co. and Lone 
Star Brewery for contributions to this 
event. | 



















temperature is 43°. Averages, however, 
are misleading. During Midwinter, tem- 
peratures may range from a low of 15° toa 
high of 65° or 70°. Typically, the tempera- 
ture will drop to about 40° at night and rise 
to a pleasant 65° during the afternoon, but 
that pattern may likely be disrupted by a 
‘‘blue norther’’ coming off the High 
Plains. 

Librarians who have been introduced to 
San Antonio only through cowboy movies 
and John Wayne’s The Alamo may be 
surprised to find that the city is a thriving 
metropolis of nearly a million people. It is 
experiencing a minor renaissance in new 
buildings and freeways, but has managed 
to retain much of its historic ambience. 
San Antonio is approximately 50 percent 
Mexican-American, and its culture is 
heavily influenced by its neighbor to the 
South. You will also see much that is 
contemporary and U.S.-modern. When 
you come to San Antonio, which Will 
Rogers named as one of the country’s four 
unique cities, prepare to take advantage of 
a vivid example of biculturalism at its best. 

While the Anglo population does main- 
tain much economic control of the city, 
political and cultural control is more even- 
ly divided. With new, young Mexican- 
American Mayor Henry Cisnaros, a city 
council evenly divided ethnically, and a 
culture that partakes of the best of both 
worlds, plan to enjoy an experience that 
can, in fact, be found *‘Nowhere else but 
San Antonio.’’ 

This will be a Midwinter setting you 
won't want to miss. 
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Quality control circles flourish at Duluth Public Library 


Q. More than 1,000 American companies have imple- 
mented quality (control) circles, the Japanese-developed 
method for involving and motivating employees to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of goods and services 
produced. Have any libraries tried to implement this 
innovation or other “Theory Z” concepts? Steve Mar- 
quardt, Director of the Library, University of Wisconsin/Eau 
Claire, Eau Claire, WI 54701 (AL, April, p. 243). 


A. The Duluth Public Library currently has three active 
quality circles initiated as part of a city management plan in 
December 1981. The goal is to have staff members meet 
regularly to find ways of improving service quality, the work 
environment, and productivity. 

We are committed to a regular weekly or biweekly meeting 
= schedule and keep to it regardless of absences. There is one 
circle for each of our three floors. Each circle averages 12 
people who have chosen a leader, a secretary, and a list of 
problems. Top supervisors do not belong to the circles, since 
the groups exist to encourage employees to be creative and 
take initiative in identifying and working on library problems. 
The supervisors are kept informed of activities and must 
approve all final decisions made by the groups. Problems with 
union contract issues or individual personalities are outside the 
circle domain. 

Quality circle discussions have covered everything from 
building security to CRT hazards. With the help of our 
custodians, we have reduced noise pollution from a generator 
located in the building, redesigned stools that tipped too easily, 
and provided a diaper-changing table. Other projects involved 
working on software updates for our circulation and online 
catalog system, improving our reserve process, providing 
public typewriters, and improving staff-patron relations. In the 
future we hope to discuss more work-pattern and work-flow 
issues. 

Overall we are very enthusiastic about our quality circles and 
would be happy to provide further information. Jan Sim- 
mons, Librarian Il, and Susan Schumacher, Librarian |, Adult 
Services Division, Duluth Public Library, 520 W. Superior St., 
Duluth, MN 55802. 


A. | have some observations to add to the above summary, 
as a result of serving on the steering committee for Q.C.’s 
within the Duluth City Government. I’ve seen more circles die 
than succeed, and believe if they are to flourish and become 
productive these factors must be present: 

1) Administration must be prepared to provide training in 
group problem-solving, working productively in groups, and 
group consensus. Membership in a circle must be voluntary. 
Time—usually an hour a week—must be available and sched- 
uled for circle meetings. 

2) Administration MUST be reasonably prepared to accept 
and implement recommendations. 

3) A climate of mutual respect and trust must be established 
between administration and Q.C.’s. Janet Schroeder, Di- 
rector, Duluth Public Library. 


Q. Who has compacted an extensive microfilm periodi- 
cal collection by splicing short reels together? What 
equipment was used? E. G. Hamann, Director, Mildred 
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F. Sawyer Library, Suffolk University, 8 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, MA 02108 (AL, Sept. p. 499). 





A. We are using an ultrasonic splicer made by Metric Splicer 


& Film Co., Inc., 5271 Wendover Road, Yorba Linda, CA 92686 ~ 


on polyester (polyethylene terephthalate) base roll film only. All 
vesicular film is on polyester base and most commercial 
micropublishers use polyester base for silver halide film. This 
ultrasonic splicer has a cutting edge in the middle and allows 
for butt-end splices, trailer to leader. Total time for an expe- 
rienced person to mount and trim two reels and effect the splice 
is less than one minute. 

Two caveats, however. This is a loud splicer and should not 
be used near a reading area. Silver and nonsilver films on 
polyester base should not be spliced together ee of a 
possible chemical reaction. However, such a reaction seems 
unlikely since the most common nonsilver film is Xidex XRPG 
vesicular which does not emit hydrochloric acid as did earlier 
vesicular films. ; 

We also use Hudson HP Quik Splice tapan, which are 
pressure sensitive. These tapes and a Quik Splice Microfilm 
Splicer are available from UMI’s Equipment Order Department 
(1-800-521-0600 x254). These tapes can be used for butt-end 
splices and for repairing uneven rips in mid-text. Take care not 
to mix silver and nonsilver films. These tapes may also be used 
for acetate-base silver halide film. | wouldn't recommend 
splicing acetate and polyester films together. | 

Splices made by either method should be monitored to see 
that they are holding. The Summer 1982 Microform Review, 
vol. 11, no. 3, pp. 176 — 77, carries an article on film splicing by 
Pierre Burke, complete with bibliography. Thomas Bourke, 
Chief, Microforms Division, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. 


and 42nd St, New York, NY 10018. | 


A. We “compact” a rather large microfilm collection at 
three- to four-year intervals with simple equipment. Two library 


(Continued on p. 716.) 









| 
| 
Over to you 


1 =» How do libraries locate in-process materials? 
How does an expediter or locator service work? 
(Mich.) | 

| 


| 
2. Who has intershelved mysteries, westerns, and 
science fiction with other fiction? Does it benefit 
patron access? (Ariz.) 







3. Does anyone know of a study proving that a 
library downtown brings business downtown? 
(Minn.) 










4. How do libraries protect OCR labels from muti- 
lation? (Ariz.) 
Please send answers to Action Exchange 


| 
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ANNOUNCING 
Brodart's 








Bindings 


There are two features that make 
Brodart's Guardian Guaranteed Bindings 
superior to any other offered in the industry: 


170° QUALITY SEWING THE ORIGINAL COVER ART 


Books are carefully sewn to meet and IS RETAINED and protected with a 
exceed durability standards. While sturdy, washable mylar laminate. This unique 
some books may not be cover gives extra protection using a heavily _ 
Suitable for sewing, they reinforced spine and double fold library 

will still be completely corners. Your books keep their clean, new 
; rebound and look for the life of the book. 


ly | guaranteed for 100 
circulations. AND 


THERE'S MORE! 


® Guardian Guaranteed™ Binding is available for any in-print book. In fact, if 
you choose this processing option, every book you order (even paperbacks) will be 
reinforced to get 100 circulations or more! 


@ There is no minimum order and no extra charge for small orders! 


@ A full range of options for Abridged Dewey, Unabridged Dewey, and Library of Congress 
cataloging and processing is available. 


® Fully cataloged and processed books - only 89° book. Books with loose kits - only 69° per book. 


COMPARE OUR -- > NI HEN COMPARE 
QU ALITY a Attach This Coupon \ PRICE 


To Your Next Order 
lf you have questions or To Have All Your Books Best of all, your charge 


would like to see a Reinforced With for Guardian ees 
sample, please feel Guaranteed Binding 


ie TH 
free to call Brodart’s Guardian Guaranteed is only $2.25 per 
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(Action Exchange cont. from p. 714.) 


pages using motor-driven reel-to-reel microfilm readers work 
with scissors and 35mm CIRO film-mending tape sold by 
Motion Picture Enterprises, Tarrytown, NY 10591. They are 
able to splice and redo the box contents information in quick 
time. J. Robert Starkey, Reference Dept., East Orange 
Public Library, 21 S. Arlington Ave., East Orange, NJ 07018. 


A. Our student staff recently spliced our microfilm collection, 
using the DuPage Pre-processing Professional Film Splicer. 
This model uses no electricity. It can be used on a portable 
table in the microfilm storage area and then moved back to the 
work room for weekly maintenance splicing. Linda Thomp- 
son, Periodicals Service, California State University, 5157 
State University Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90032. 


A. | would not recommend splicing short reels of microfilm 
together. Most machines have trouble with reels that are full. 
User satisfaction drops because of the difficulty of using full 
reels and the time it takes to find an article. We did it and wish 
we hadn't. Michael D. Kathman, Director of Libraries and 
Media, Alcuin Library, St. John’s University, Collegeville, MN 
56327. 


Q. Who can recommend a plastic library card with a 
barcode printed directly onto the plastic or fixed so that it 
doesn’t fall off? Cheryl Hoover, Circulation Clerk, 
Parmly Billings Library, 510 N. Broadway, Billings, MT 
59101 (AL, July/Aug., p. 457). 


A. For two years we have used plastic-coated library cards 
with imprinted bar codes with excellent results. They are 
produced by Security Credit Systems, Ltd., 201 Don Park Rd., 
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For detailed infor- 
mation, write or call 
Dept. A, Sensory 
Aids Corporation, 
205 West Grand 
Avenue, Suite 110, 
Bensenville, Illinois 
60106 USA, Phone 
1 312-766-3935 
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| 
Markham, Ont., Canada L3R IC2. ŒE. Stanley Beacock, 
Director, London Public Libraries, 305 Queens Ave., London, 
Ont. N6B 3L7. bas 


A. Rather than having barcodes printed ee on a plastic. 


library card, the Pikes Peak Library District in Colorado Springs 
chose to put self-sticking barcodes on cards printed in-house. 
The cards are then laminated in plastic. | 

This proved to be far less expensive than plastic cards. The 
entire process, including barcode printing, is done in the library. 
The laminated cards are durable, and the barcode does not 
smear or slide off. Light pens may have to be recalibrated in 
order to read through the plastic coating. Rick Richmond, 
Director, Sublette County Library, Pinedale, WY 82941. 
A: We use a Gaylord Bros., Inc., library card with a Gaylord 
barcode printed directly onto the back. We've had absolutely 
no problem with the label slipping off. Margaret L. Horner, 
Assistant Director, Onondaga County Public Library, 335 
Montgomery St., Syracuse, NY 13202. | 


A. Data Symbology has just launched instant, machine- 
readable patron ID cards with pre-printed barcodes protected 
under a layer of plastic. John Morrison, Technical Sales, 


Data Symbology, POB 18077, Rochester, NY 14618. 


Q. What libraries have separate registratio for audio- 
visual borrowing? Do they use special cards or stamp the 
regular card? Wayne E. Johnston, Audio Visual Librar- 
ian, Selby Public Library, 1001 Boulevard of the Arts, 
Sarasota, FL 33577 (AL, July/Aug., p. 457). — 


A. To borrow films, video cassettes, and video discs from 
the Atlanta Public Library, library card holders must register 
with the Film Department. Patrons simply present their valid 
cards with another valid ID card to a staff member who adjusts 
the computer file to allow for film and video borrowing 
privileges. Greg Heid, Head, Film Dept., Atlanta Public 
Library, 1 Margaret Mitchell Sq., Atlanta, GA 30303. 
| 


| 


A. We have no separate policy for audiovisual software 
borrowers, but a patron is taught how to use each item of 
hardware borrowed, and indication of proficiency is stamped 
on the library card. The AV circ desk maintains a file of 
pertinent patron information relating to hardware users. 
Sena H. Zane, Audiovisual Librarian, Volusia County Public 


Libraries, City Island, Daytona Beach, FL 32014. 





A. Borrowers of AV materials in Palm Springs must sign a 
responsibility clause. The file kept at the AV circ desk helps our 
staff verify and update patron information, facilitates overdue 
procedures, and focuses patron attention on the fragility of AV 
items. With our climate problems, the responsibility clause has 
been a lifesaver. , 

We require signed parental permission for young people to 
borrow AV materials. Special stamps are used only on their 
cards. Nancy Watt, Media Coordinator, Palm Springs 
Public Library, 300 S. Sunrise Way, Palm Springs, CA 92262. 


ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes your typed NEST AS and an- 
swers. Q's and A's become American Libraries prope d may be 
edited. Please include your name, address, and position. to Lois 


Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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In a world where people are always telling you to wait until tomorrow DRA provides you with 
a library system that meets your needs today. 


* TOTAL MARC COMPATABILITY 


— Unlimited keys per record 
— completely variable fields and subfields 
— Addition, deletion and editing of any field, subfield, tag or indicator anywhere in the 


record 


* MULTIPLE AGENCY CIRCULATION WITH AGENCY SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


— Calander 

— Fines 
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— Materials codes 
— Return addresses 
— Notice frequency 


* LOW COST PUBLIC ACCESS CATALOG 


All these features and more may be delivered within 60 days of contract signing. 


In addition DRA is an Authorized Digital Computer Distributor. When you see our Authorized 
Digital Computer Distributor Logo, you can be sure you are dealing with a company that has a 
proven record of financial stability and customer satisfaction. Digital Equipment Corporation 
is the world’s leading manufacturer of interactive computers with more than 8000 hardware 
and software experts in over 400 locations around the world. 


Why wait for release of version 39.6.8? Clip this ad and attach it to a business card or letterhead 
or call us at 800-325-0888. 


PNG sini DRA will also be able to provide Digital's entire line of personal computers as part of 
your total library automation system. 


research 
associates, inc. 
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9272 Olive Blvd. ¢ St. Louis, MO 631432 
800-325-0888/In Missouri 314-432-1100 
24 Hour Support 314-432-3334 
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1983 ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 


N ALA Council Meetings 


ala 


Sunday, Jan. 9, 9:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. 


i ey Monday, Jan. 10, 9—11 a.m. 


' | Tuesday, Jan. 11, 9-11 a.m. 
| Wednesday, Jan. 12, 2—5:30 p.m. 


_ Presiding: Carol A. Nemeyer, president, and 


Brooke E. Sheldon, president-elect 


Y | Secretary of the Council: Robert Wedge- 


worth, executive director 


EA Parliamentarian: Russell F. Anderson 


Council Orientation 


fee Opening Remarks—Carol A. Nemeyer 


_ Announcements—Joseph Kimbrough, chair, 


Council Orientation Committee 
Introductions—Brooke E. Sheldon 


| Mock Debate—Peggy Sullivan, chair; David 


Snider, Barbara Ford, Ernest DiMattia 


E| Parliamentary Procedure—Russell F. 


Anderson 


K 5 Policy Manual—Arthur Curley, chair, Poli- 


cy Manual Committee 
Resolutions Process—Monteria Hightower, 
Council Resolutions Committee 


= | Council and Executive Board Informa- 
| tion Meeting 
N _ | Focus on essential Association business be- 


fore the Council at this meeting 


e ke , P 
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i 3 | Adoption of the Rules—Carol A. Nemeyer 


(action) 


$ p | Establishment of the Agenda—Carol A. Ne- 


meyer (action) 
(New items may be introduced here) 


S i Approval of 1982 Annual Conference Min- 


utes—Carol A. Nemeyer (action) 


| President’s Report (information) 


| Executive Director’s Report 


ig _| Report on Implementation of ALA Confer- 


ence Council Resolutions (information) 


: _| Treasurer’ s Report (Audit) (information) 
_ | Freedom to Read Foundation Report—Wil- 


liam D. North, president (information) 


~ | Announcement of Appointments Commit- 





tee/Executive Board Appointments to the 


1983 —84 ALA Nominating Committee— 


Brooke E. Sheldon, chair, Appointments 
Committee (information) 


-= | Council Committee on Committees Report: 


Nominations for Executive Board Election 
(3 to be elected; 2 regular, 1 to fill 1984 
vacancy)—Brooke E. Sheldon, chair 
(action) 


Appointment of Tellers for the Election-— 


Carol A. Nemeyer 


(Volunteers from Council are requested to 


tally votes the morning of Jan. 12) 
Old Business: Membership Resolution #12 


ALA Nominating Committee Report—Ur- 
sula Meyer, chair 
(See November 1982 American Libraries) 
Policy Monitoring Committee Report— 
Arthur Curley, chair 


Council II 

Agenda Review—Brooke E. Sheldon 

Chapter Relations Committee Report—Jo- 
sette Lyders, chair 

Program Evaluation and Support Committee 
Report—Beverly Lynch, chair 

New Business 


Council Ill 

Agenda Review—Carol A. Nemeyer 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report 
—Frances Sedney, chair (action) 

Intellectual Freedom Committee Report—J. 
Dennis Day, chair (action) 

Legislation Committee Report—Susan Bryn- 
teson, chair 
Legislative Policy Statement (action) 

Library Education Committee Report—Eve- 
lyn H. Daniel, chair (action) 

Organization Committee Report—Robert 
Rohlf, chair (action) 

Report of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—chair 

New Business 


Hotel Reservations 

The September issue of American Librar- 
ies carried hotel and general information on 
the Midwinter Meeting. Reservations will be 
accepted until Dec. 15. The reservation form 
on p. 543 of the September issue may still be 
used. Tear it out or duplicate it, put it in a 
stamped envelope, and send directly to the 
ALA Housing Department, San Antonio 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, P. O. Box 
2277, San Antonio, TX 78298. 


Council Orientation/Information Meet- 


ing with Executive Board 


Council orientation will be held Sunday, 
Jan. 9, 9—11:15 a.m., followed by an infor- 
mation meeting with the ALA Executive 
Board, 11:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m. Agenda 
items are noted earlier on this page. 


Exhibits 

Exhibit hours are: Saturday, Jan. 8, 4—7 
p.m. (official opening at 4); Sunday and 
Monday, Jan. 9-10, 11 a.m.—5 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Jan. 11, 11 a.m.—2 p.m. 

On display in San Antonio’s Exhibit Hall 
#1 will be the latest in publishing, wholesal- 
ing, and microform services, as well as 
catalog and security systems and furniture. 





i 





Membership, Subscription, and Order 
Services | 

Personnel from the ALA Membership, 
Subscription, and Order Services Office will 
be on duty in the registration area in the 
Convention Center to handle any questions 
or problems concerning memberships and 
subscriptions. Please bring along related 
correspondence, purchase orders, etc. 


ALA Presidential Candidat S 

AASL/ALSC/YASD Forum with ALA 
presidential candidates will be held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 8, 8—10 p.m. The 1983 ALA 
presidential candidates have been invited to 
present their election platforms as well as to 
field questions from representatives of the 
three divisions and from the audience. The 
forum will be followed at 10 p.m. by a cash 
bar reception. All ALA members are invited 
to attend both events. 


Computer graphics show 


The President's Program at Midwinter 
Meeting in San Antonio will be a visually 
exciting “lure and learn” session on com- 
puter graphics, announces President Carol 
Nemeyer. She is working with representa- 
tives of the National Computer Graphics 
Association in planning a show-and-tell 
program designed to entice librarians to 
think creatively about how they can use 
computer graphics in their libraries. 

The program, to be staged at the Hyatt 
Regency San Antonio Sunday, Jan. 9, 
beginning at 2 p.m., will feature presenta- 
tions, a panel discussion, workshops, and 
hands-on experimentation. 





| 

Placement | 
Placement service will be provided by the 
ALA Office for Library Personnel Resources 
in Convention Center on Saturday, Jan. 8, 
beginning at noon. Daily hours are: Satur- 
day, noon—5 p.m.; Sunday and Monday, 9 
a.m.—5 p.m.; Tuesday, 9 a.m.—3 p.m. The 
deadline for preregistration for placement 
service is Dec. 15. Contact OLPR, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944- 
6780, ext. 293). 


Shuttle Bus 

Shuttle bus service will 
four days of the Midwinter week 
on Saturday, Jan. 8, and ending on Tuesday, 
Jan. 11. A detailed schedule will be available + 
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«Saturday Night Fervor! 
_ That's what Carol Nemeyer, Brooke 
- Sheldon, and other planners are calling a 
special, fun-packed barbecue party be- 
ginning at 7 p.m. Saturday night, Jan. 8, 
atthe old Lone Star Brewery. Tickets are 
~ limited and may be purchased only at the 
_ ALA registration area, San Antonio Con- 
_ vention Center. Please turn to the “BBQ” 
_ box on p. 713 for more details. 





at the ALA registration desk after opening at 
10 a.m. on Friday, Jan. 7. 


Child Care 


ALA will reimburse to any registered 
parent the charges expended on child care for 
each day of the Midwinter Meeting, Jan. 8— 
13. This covers only child care in the parent’s 
hotel room or other residence in the Midwin- 


New insurance category 
protects smaller libraries 


Libraries employing fewer than 24 full- 
time people are now eligible for a new 
premium category in the ALA Errors and 
Omissions Insurance Plan. The plan, which 
covers libraries of all sizes, is endorsed by 
ALA and administered by Kirke-Van Orsdel, 
Inc. 

The plan protects library board members, 
directors, and employees from liability in 
lawsuits relating to hiring, firing, discrimina- 
tion, censorship problems, use of facilities, 
distribution of materials, and financial deci- 
sions. The new category tailored for small 
libraries limits liability to $500,000 and has 
an annual premium of $300. 

For information about the plan, call Mary 
Dunbar, Assistant Vice President, Kirke-Van 
Orsdel, Inc., toll free at 800-247-9192. In 
Hawaii, Alaska, or lowa, call collect 515- 
243-1776. 


COA invites accreditation 
discussion at Midwinter 


The Committee on Accreditation hopes to 
provoke another spirited discussion of ac- 
creditation issues at its open session at Mid- 
winter Meeting in San Antonio Jan. 10 at 8 
p.m. 

Titled **Pernicious comments from biased 
positions,” the program is one of a series 
inviting members of the library community to 
discuss current questions in library education. 
COA member Robert Hayes will present the 
question ‘‘Should accreditation be used to 
limit the number of library schools?’ Edwin 
Cortez, Beggard Schlessinger, Miriam Tees, 
and E, will briefly discuss other 
questions, and members of the audience will 


4 .be encouraged to express their opinions. 
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ter Meeting city and does not include charges 
for children’s food or transportation, or 
transportation or gratuity for the sitter or 
service. Parents may contact their hotel child 
care center/baby sitting service where it is 
available, or select one from the classified 
telephone directory. 

Reimbursement forms, available at the 
ALA registration desk, must be signed by the 
individual performing the child care services 
and presented by the parent to the registration 
desk before noon on Wednesday, Jan. 12. 


Message Center (512-299-0072) 

ALA will operate a message center for 
exhibitors and attendees in the registration 
area lobby 9 a.m.—5 p.m. on Friday, Jan. 7, 
through Tuesday, Jan. 11, and 9 a.m.— |1 
p.m. on Wednesday, Jan. 12. Staff members 
will take ‘‘leave word’’ messages only. Give 
the number shown above to your home, 
office, booth personnel, etc. to allow fast 
contact. 

—Conference Arrangements Office 


ALA documents in ERIC 

The Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) has recently entered ALA 
materials in its document clearinghouse sys- 
tem, making them available in paper and 
microfiche. 

Developing Learning Skills through Li- 
brary Service K-12 was compiled by Zella 
Lewis and the Library Instruction Round 
Table National Programs Study Task Force. 
The ERIC document (ED 211 095) contains 
hundreds of successful ‘‘learning activities”? 
that help develop thinking and reporting 
skills. In paper, the 254-page document is 
$18.50 plus postage. 

‘Limiting What Students Shall Read’ is 
the report of the survey of book-selection 
practices cosponsored by ALA, the Associ- 
ation of American Publishers, and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (AL, Sept. 1981, pp. 547-58). As 
ED 210 771, the 42-page document is $3.65 
plus up to $1.55 UPS shipping charges. The 
full backup data assembled during the survey 
is also available as ED 210 722 at $6.95 plus 
up to $1.93 for shipping. Order from ERIC 
Document Reproduction Services, POB 190, 
Arlington, VA 22210. 


ALSC selects Fritz Eichenberg as 
1984 Arbuthnot lecturer 


The Association for Library Service to 
Children has selected illustrator Fritz Eichen- 
berg as its 15th annual Arbuthnot Honor 
Lecturer. The lecture series, financed by 
Scott Foresman & Co., honors the late 
educator and writer May Hill Arbuthnot. 

Eichenberg, who began as a newspaper 
artist in Germany, has illustrated many 
works in addition to his own Ape in a Cape: 
An Alphabet of Odd Animals, a Caldecott 
honor book in 1957. He has served on the 
faculty at Pratt Institute and the University of 
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focuses on turnkey systems a 
—those that include all HA 
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ALA Report 
Rhode Island. 

The lecture will be presented in spring 
1984 at a library site to be named at Annual 
Conference in Los Angeles. Host application 
forms are now available from Ann Carlson 
Weeks, ALSC Executive Director, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. The deadline 
is April 1, 1983. 


Unit offerings from 50 E. Huron 
A Guide to Bibliotherapy, by Barbara 


a Allen, Association of Specialized and Coop- 
ie | erative Library Agencies (ASCLA Resource 


List no. 3). 7 pages, $1.80 to ASCLA 
members, $2 to others, from ASCLA (0- 
8389-6533-4). 

Library Services to Developmentally Dis- 


| abled Children and Adults, edited by Linda 
| Lucas, Association of Specialized and Coop- 


erative Library Agencies (ASCLA Occasion- 


g al Paper no. 1). 63 pages, $9 to ASCLA 


members, $10 to others from ASCLA (0- 
8389-6538-5). 

The Report on Library Cooperation 1982, 
4th ed., by Nancy L. Wareham, Association 
of Specialized and Cooperative Library 


_| Agencies. 466 pages, $22.50 to ASCLA 


members, $25 to others from ASCLA (0- 
8389-6540-7). 

Selected Summaries of Court Decisions 
Relating to the Provisions of Library Ser- 
vices in Institutions, by Arthur J. Moen, 
Association of Specialized and Cooperative 


Library Agencies. 46 pages, $9 to ASCLA 
members, $10 to others from ASCLA (0- 
8389-6539-3). 

Video/Cable Information Packet prepared 
by Barbara Ortiz, Library and Information 
Technology Association Video and Cable 
Communications Section. Multiple items, 
$8.50 from LITA/VCCS. 

“Young Adults Deserve the Best: Compe- 
tencies for Librarians Serving Youth,” 
Young Adult Services Committee Education 
Committee. 25 cents for a single copy, 2-25, 
$1; 26-50, $2 from YASD. 


Your input requested 

@ Members of the Association for Library 
Service to Children who have never attended 
an ALA Annual Conference are urged to 
apply for Charles Scribners’ Sons Awards of 
$325 to be used for attending the Los 
Angeles conference June 25—30. Scribners 
will present a total of $1,300 to four chil- 
dren’s librarians. Application forms must be 
received by Jan. 3; write ALSC at 
Headquarters. 

@ Nominations of candidates to fill four 
vacancies on the Freedom to Read Founda- 
tion Board of Trustees must be received by 
Jan. 8. The election will be held May 1— 
June 1. Nominations should be sent to Rich- 
ard P. Kleeman, Association of American 
Publishers, 2005 Massachusetts Ave, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


Why does one of the world’s 
| foremost academic libraries 
E maintain 14 subscriptions to the 
Directory of Online Information Resources ? 





The Directory’s currency, coverage, and 
low price make it the most cost effective 
database guide available for the information 
professional. 


See for yourself by placing your order today for the new 10th 
edition of the Directory, covering more than 500 databases. 


Two year subscription $48 (4 semiannual issues). Single copy 
$18.50 (prepaid) plus $1.50 postage and handling. Maryland 
residents add 5% sales tax. Visa and Mastercard accepted. 





CSG Press 


| MasterCard 





Directory of Online Information Resources 


11301 Rockville Pike, Kensington, MD 20895 
(301) 881-9400 
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Executive Board ponders budget 
problems, asks Wedgeworth — 


and staff for more cuts 


Ka 


A midwestern Indian summer sun shoné *| - 


outside ALA Headquarters as the Executive 
Board convened for its fall meeting Oct. 26 
and 27. Inside the board room, however, the 
cold facts of ALA’s financial problems 
dominated every session. Whether the Asso- 
ciation’s managers termed the national eco- 
nomic climate a recession or a depression, 
they learned it had plunged ALA into its 
reddest ink since 1973—74. 

President Carol Nemeyer opened the 
board meeting at 8:35 a.m. Wednesday, 
noting that only Regina Minudri was absent, 
due to the death of her mother. Nemeyer 
expressed the sympathy of all the board— 
Vice-president/President-elect Brooke Shel- 
don, Treasurer Herbert Biblo, Immediate 
Past President Elizabeth Stone, E. J. Josey, 
Ella Gaines Yates, Jane Anne Hannigan, 
Connie Dunlap, Judith Farley, David Snider, 
and F. William Summers. 

Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth 
led off his initial report with pe bad news: 
the 1981—82 budget had accumulated a 
deficit of $205,702, primarily due to a 
revenue shortfall of i 








COPES reviews alternatives 

The next morning Chair Beverly Lynch 
reported for the Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Support. COPES reminded 
the board the 1981—82 budget originally 
called for a favorable balance of $300,000, 
which was later reduced to $584. The com- 
mittee had recommended the elimination of 
the Office for Library ri Services and 
the Office for Research, but at Annual 
Conference last July Membership and the 
Exec Board rejected that proposal. 

Since the deficit could not be eliminated in 
the last quarter of the 1981—82 budget, 
COPES concentrated on trying to eliminate it 
from the final 1982—83 budget. Staff had 
proposed changes that projected a $251,619 
deficit at the end of the present fiscal year. 
COPES reviewed various alternatives and 
presented six recommendations. 

The Exec Board unanimously approved 
the first four proposals, setting the 1982—83 
revised projected revenue at $2,690,216 and 
the budget ceiling at $2,484,514 and reduc- 
ing expenditures by $251,619 without elimi- 
nating program priorities. Board members 
also approved the division to balance 
projections for 1982—83 proposed in COPES 
recommendation 6. At Biblo’s suggestion, 
they ruled against providing any more subsi- 
dies or allocations to the divisions. 

For COPES recommendation 5, offering 
three budget-reduction options, the board 
substituted its own proposal. By a vote of 7 
to 3, the board asked Wedgeworth to prepare 
a plan dealing with AL budgetary 
problems. Te 

The board specified that the plan must 


ji 


continue to respond to ALA priorities, elimi- $ 
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nating only those programs which are least 
effective and do not directly serve ALA 
members. Furthermore, the plan should also 
Amovide for substantial and feasible increases 
in income through membership growth, fi- 
‘nancial development, and a strengthened 
publishing program. Wedgeworth was 
charged to present the plan to board members 
by Nov. 30 and arrange for them to meet 
again early in December. 


Save the endowment 

The charge to Wedgeworth followed a half 
hour discussion by the board as a committee 
of the whole. COPES had specifically del- 
cined to recommend borrowing from the 
ALA endowment to balance the budget, but 
the board debated the possibility. 

Past President Stone argued that the en- 
dowment ‘‘was built up for a time of difficul- 
ty. This is it! If we are to move forward, use 
it.” Josey suggested, ‘‘Take $175,000 (of 
the endowment) to invest in ALA’s future. It 
would benefit all our members.”’ 

Summers recalled that the 1960s brought 
the same arguments. *‘Think carefully before 
consuming the endowment. We took half a 
million dollars in the ’60s and it’s never been 
replaced,’’ he said. Endowment Trustee Wil- 
liam Jackson reported that the trustees did 
not recommend spending the endowment 
funds, but he suggested a small loan might be 
feasible. 

By a vote of 6 to 5, with Nemeyer voting 
in the affirmative to break a tie, the board 
directed Wedgeworth that if the plan in the 
short run requires use of the endowment, the 
amount used must be minimal and only for a 
limited and specified time. The plan should 
indicate that within two or three years the 
Association’s finances will again be on a 
sound balanced footing. 

In other budget-related items, the board 
unanimously adopted the recommendation of 
its Finance and Audit Committee that an ad 
hoc committee prepare a report on the nature 
and cost of a new financial accounting 
system. 

The board also approved an advance of up 
to $2,200 to develop the Business Support of 
Libraries Council. Registration fees at the 
Los Angeles conference were increased and a 
special rate for retired members was autho- 
rized (see following stories). 


Executive Board: 


Back to Chicago in 1985, 
Conference Manager Hoy 
promises 


For the first time since 1978, ALA’s 
Annual Conference will be held in the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters city of Chicago July 
5—12, 1985. The meeting is the earliest 
Chicago date Conference Manager Chris 
Hoy could schedule after Council removed 
the boycott ‘of non-ERA states last July. 

Boafd members enthusiastically approved 

, the 1985 date, and also asked Hoy to resume 
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the practice of holding Midwinter Meetings 
in Chicago three years out of four. He had 
proposed returning to Denver for midwinter 
in 1987 and San Antonio in 1991, but the 
board agreed that Membership overwhelm- 
ingly favors meeting in Chicago, where costs 
are lowest. 

The board then approved the complete 
schedule of sites for a decade of Annual 
Conferences: Los Angeles 1983; Dallas 
1984; Chicago 1985; New York 1986; San 
Francisco 1987; New Orleans, Atlanta, or 
Las Vegas 1988; Chicago 1989; Dallas or 
Atlanta 1990; Atlanta or New Orleans 1991; 
and New York 1992. 

The Midwinter Meeting schedule as ap- 
proved is: San Antonio 1983; Washington, 
D.C., 1984 and 1985; Chicago 1986 through 
1988; Washington, D.C., 1989; and Chicago 
1990 through 1992. 


Retired members get cut rate 

Responding to requests from retired 
members, the ALA Executive Board has 
cut the weekly registration fee at the Los 
Angeles Annual Conference to $38. The 
special rate was approved as a one-time 
experiment to be evaluated on both finan- 
cial and service aspects. 

Other conference fees in L.A. are up 
from last year’s figures. The regular 
member's weekly rate is $75, or $38 a 
day, compared with $60 and $30 in 
Philadelphia. Advance payment reduces 
the weekly rate to $64 for all members or 
$60 for division members. Nonmembers 
will pay $125 a week or $63 a day; 
students $20 a week or $10 a day. 





Executive Board: 


ALA Publishing Services: 
A new growth formula 


With a new director of Publishing Ser- 
vices, Gary Facente, and a new chair of the 
Publishing Committee, John Y. Cole, the 
committee took a fresh look at ALA’s pub- 
lishing ““business’’ and reported to the Exec 
Board Oct. 27. 

Facente, who came to ALA from Follett 
Publishing Co. Sept. 13, had prepared a 
fiscal summary of his unit covering FY 
1979—83, a success model comparing ALA 
publishing percentages with data from the 
Association of American Publishers, and 
lists of top ALA sellers by revenue (no. 1: 
Guide to Reference Books, 9th ed, $590,557) 
and by copies sold (no. 1: Media Programs, 
76,829). 

The committee told the board that this 
useful, dynamic business of the Association 
must grow to meet librarians’ needs, provide 
capital for itself, and contribute to the gener- 
al health of ALA. To do this, the committee 
recommended the following budget changes: 
base future projections on Publishing Ser- 
vice’s realistic estimates of income and 





SPECIAL 


{pe REPORT 


Photocopiers 


A full report on 15 copiers— 
A.B. Dick 980; Canon NP 120; 
Minolta EP 310; Mita DC 131 
and DC 161; Pitney Bowes 
458; PBC 2, and 5200; Royal 
130 R; Savin 880; Sharp SF 
820; 3M 545; Xerox 2350, 
5109, and 5600—plus a re- 
port on self service control 
devices. 

Copiers are evaluated for 
such factors as speed, ease of 
use and maintenance, esti- 
mated downtime and waste, 
users’ reactions. Each 
machine is candidly assessed 
and compared with similar 
machines. 


Only in 

Library Technology Reports * 
a unique bimonthly provid- 
ing critical evaluations of 
products and services used 
in libraries, media centers, 
and other educational in- 
stitutions. Its purpose is to 
enable librarians and 
educators to make wise pur- 
chasing decisions and to 
alert manufacturers to needs 
and standards expected. 
*January/February 1982 
$40.00 

Annual subscription 
(6issues) $145.00 
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expenses, divide the annual surplus between 
Publishing Services and the Association ac- 
cording to a formula that will provide money 
for publishing growth, and revise the internal 
accounting system to provide effective man- 
agement tools. 

In a brief exposition, Facente said that 
ALA publishing had a good performance but 
a great potential. It must grow to survive, 
focus on producing revenue, and reinvest in 
the business. He explained that a revised 
accounting system would provide the finan- 
cial tools to monitor month by month: the 
cost of sales, for example, is now calculated 
only once a year. 

Wedgeworth agreed ALA needs expanded 


Todoa 


you have to have 
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financial accounting, since the organization 
is more than twice as large as it was in 1972. 
‘‘The only question,” he said, ‘‘is how fast 
we can afford it.” 

Nemeyer thanked the committee for its 
“‘honest, candid, forward-looking report,”’ 
which the board referred to the Finance and 
Audit Committee for study. 


Executive Board: 
Josephine and Sims-Wood win 
$2,000 Whitney Fund grants 


The Executive Board approved the first 
James Wyman Whitney Fund grants for 


great job 
great 


tools. 


Especially ina 
media ae 


Introducing AMI. 
Which stands for 
Automated Media 
Information. You'll 
probably say it stands 
for more than that. 

AMI stands for 
effortless book- 
ings, razor-sharp 
record keeping, 
and up-to-the- 
second inventory control. 

It stands for better inventory 
turnover, crackerjack customer 


service and reduced labor costs.To 
say nothing of reduced labor, period. 


AMI can do booking searches, 


by title, subject or borrower. AMI 


can make reservations far into 
the future. And it gives you an 
instant calendar display. 

AMI can even print confirma- 
tions, overdue notices, shipping 
labels, picking lists and usage 





reports. 

AMI means 
the end of old- 
fashioned man- 
ual booking. It 
brings state-of- 
the-art computer 

hardware and 
software to your 
media center. You 
get a hard disk com- 
puter, video display terminal,a 
printer and the media manage- 
ment programs you need. 
All serviced nationwide by NCR. 
And AMI is expandable. It 
grows as your library grows. 
AMI’s price? As low as $70 a 
week. Which means if you’ve been 
waiting for the price of automation 
to come down, your wait is over. 
Let us give you all the 
details. Phone RTI now, toll-free 
at 800/323-7520" 


RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL 


4700 Chase, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646 
*\llinois, Alaska, Hawaii or outside the U.S.A., call 312/677-3000. 
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bibliographic aids recommended by the Pub- 
lishing Committee. Helen Josephine of 


Berkeley, Calif., won $2,000 fora bibliogra- 


phy of comparable-worth documents. Jane 


Sims-Wood of Howard University was also 
awarded $2,000 for a bibliogr: phy on Har-: 
lem Renaissance women. 

Other awards were $1,880 to Mary Kay 
Hartung of the University of South Florida 
for an annotated bibliography of the patient's 
rights movement, and $1,61 to Kathleen 
Horning of the Madison, Wis., Cooperative 
Children’s Book Cénter for a descriptive 
bibliography of Newbery and Caldecott win- 
ners since 1950. 

Publishing Committee Chair John Y. Cole 
said the four winners had been chosen from 
22 applicants. Some applicants have con- 
tracts with other publishers; the committee 
had no guidelines on publication by ALA. 

In response to a question from Jane Anne 
Hannigan, Cole said none of the bibliogra- 
phies submitted reflected new technology, 
but the committee might encourage such 
entries. | 

Whitney fund grants are made to individ- 
uals for bibliographical aids to research. The 
aids must be aimed at a scholarly audience 
but have a general applicability. The grants 
may cover any costs appropriate to the 
preparation and normally do not exceed 
$2,500. Grant applications are due by Feb. 
28, 1983 and should be sent to the Publishing 
Committee chair, Publishing Services, at 
Headquarters. | 


Executive Board: 


Board holds off 
on absorbing CLENE 


As chair of the board’s Directions and 
Program Review Committee, Immediate 
Past President Betty Stone responded to a 
proposal made by the Continuing Library 
Education Network and Exchange (CLENE) 
at the 1982 Annual Conference. CLENE, an 
independent nonprofit association founded 
by Stone in 1974, had asked ALA to consider 
taking over its administration. CLENE 
would like to move from Washington, | ipie SdL 


n 


to 50 E. Huron but retain i indepen- 





dence. 

Stone and her committee distributed a 
report on ALA and the CLENE Connection. 
The committee recommended that ALA 
should preserve and build on CLENE’s 
accomplishments and eventually absorb it in 
the proposed ALA Center for Continuing 
Education. | 

‘‘With the board facing budget deficits, I 
don’t see how we can add a new activity,” 
Connie Dunlap commented. Jane Anne Han- 
nigan pointed out that continuing education 
programs of ALA’ divisions | are moving 
strongly and ‘‘maybe we don’t need over- 
arching.’’ E. J. Josey spoke for the recom- 
mendation, arguing that ALA needs assoordi- 


nated program. He said New York State 


| 
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CLENE, which collects $20,250 in state 
fees. 

The board defeated the move to accept the 
CLENE recommendation by a vote of 5 
opposed, 4 in favor, and | abstention. Then 
it voted 8 to 0 to refer the CLENE report to 
ALA staff (including the divisions) to assess 
its impact on present ALA continuing educa- 
tion programs and report back at the Midwin- 
ter Meeting. 


Library stamp lives 


If local post offices have run out of the 
“America’s Libraries” stamp, advises 
ALA Washington Office Director Eileen 
Cooke, the 20 cent stamps may be ob- 
tained from the Philatelic Sales Division, 
U.S. Postal Service, Washington, D.C., 
20265. She said the ALA Washington 
Office still has copies of its special first- 
day cover cachet available at two for $5 
with a self-addressed stamped envelope 
(110 Maryland Ave., N.E., Box 54, Wash- 
ington, DC 20002). The Public Informa- 
tion Office at Headquarters is selling the 
official ALA cover at $2 and $3 plus 50 


would continue to pay its annual $3,000 to 
cents for handling. 
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Everything to 
meet your needs 


Your library has specific pasting needs - 


and Potdevin provides you with materials to 
meet them. All of them. 


You have ooze-proof Potdevin Label 


Pasters and versatile Edge Coaters ...the 
standard-setters for clean, professional paste 
application in the nation’s libraries. You can 
take advantage of a 10 day free trial, except 
for transportation charges. 


Then you have your choice of ready 


to apply pastes for pockets, due date slips, 
book plates, ID labels, Mylar dust jackets, 
you name it. 


You also have Potdevin Deadening 


Pads for maintaining a noise-free atmosphere. 
And Potdevin heavy duty plastic bags to 

cut down on paste 
reservoir cleaning. 





Pasting? 
Potdevin! 


POTDEVIN 
RANT SE 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North St., Teterboro, NJ 07608 


Executive Board: 
ALA agrees to help manage 
1985 IFLA Council in NYC 


Vartan Gregorian, President of the New 
York Public Library, flew to Chicago Oct. 
28 to ask ALA’s aid in managing the 1985 
International Federation of Library Associ- 
ations and Institutions General Council in 
New York City. 

Gregorian, who is program coordinator for 
the conference, told the Executive Board that 
the local organizing committee needs help in 
coordinating logistics and arranging facili- 
ties. The U.S. library association members 
of IFLA serve on the committee. 

Exec Board members, who had just spent 
the better part of two days discussing funding 
problems, questioned the committee’s fi- 
nancing. Gregorian and Jean Lowrie, past 
president of ALA and current member of 
IFLA’s board of directors, assured the Exec 
Board that the committee would be responsi- 
ble for the funding and support some staff at 
ALA. 

The ALA board approved the appointment 
of a junior ALA staff member to facilitate 
logistics for the IFLA 1985 conference, 
contingent upon funding for this position 
—and other activities of the conference—to 
be raised by the U.S. organizing committee. 


(Continued on p. 725.) 







SPECIAL 


re, REPORT 
Library Aids 
for the 
Disabled 


A valuable survey of equip- 
ment designed for the special 
needs of library users who 
are deaf or hearing impaired, 
blind or low visioned, or 
physically handicapped: 
e Closed captioning decoders 
e Desks, tables, carrels 
e Low vision aids 
e Page turners 
e Reading machines for 
the blind 
e Telecommunication devices 
for the deaf 

Each product is photo- 
graphically illustrated and 
information includes price, 
manufacturer/supplier, di- 
mensions, weight, and 
operating instructions. 
Only in 

Library Technology Reports" 
a unique bimonthly provid- 
ing critical evaluations of 
products and services used 
in libraries, media centers, 
and other educational in- 
stitutions. 
*November/December 1981 

$40.00 

Annual subscription 
(6issues) $145.00 
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Subtle strength... 


New! Medallion 82 Collection by Library Bureau 


Now Library Bureau introduces the 
new Medallion 82 Collection. 

Strong, yet graceful, its fluid lines 
and rich mellow tones enhance the 
environment you create. Carefully 
molded radius corners are perfectly 
joined for precise balance and 
lasting beauty. 

The collection features finely 
rounded aprons to protect chair 
arms, and striking reveal accent 


strips. This full complement of 


related library furnishings is available 


in a number of dimensions and 
configurations to conform to your 
most demanding design 
specifications. 

Choose handsome red oak in a 
wide variety of finishes. For in- 
creased durability, specify our high 
pressure laminate in matching 
wood patterns or complementary 


solid colors. 

Make the subtle strength of the 
new Medallion 82 Collection part of 
your design concept today. 

Write Library Bureau, Inc., 801 
Park Avenue, Herkimer, N.Y. 13350 
for the name of the distributor 
nearest you. Or call (315) 866-1330. 

Visit us at the ALA Midwinter 
Conference Booths 102, 104” 





{ ALA Report 
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Executive Board: 
School and public librarians 
in top prizes in 


Huron Fund sweepstakes 


Montana Chapter Councilor Glenda Bell 
won both the grand prize and a second prize 
in the Huron Fund Sweepstakes Oct. 27. 

Annette Blank of Baltimore also won a 
second prize. 

Executive Board members cheered as 
President Carol Nemeyer chose the winners 
from the 531 orange tickets crammed in a 
large glass bowl on the board room table. 
The first and third tickets chosen were Bell’s. 

The grand prize gives the. Montana Coun- 
cilor free round trip transportation, free 
registration, and a complimentary hotel room 
for five days at the Annual Conference in Los 
Angeles. Second prize provides free trans- 
portation, registration, and a hotel for three 
days at Midwinter Meeting in San Antonio. 





Montana Councilor Glenda Bell (right) won 
the grand prize in the Huron Fund Sweep- 
stakes. Annette Blank (inset), Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, won second prize. 


AL contacted Bell at Riverside Junior High 
School in Billings, Mont., where she is head 
librarian. ‘‘This must be my lucky year,” 
she said, ‘*I just won $70 in the World Series 
pool here at my school.’’ Bell said her 
expenses would have been paid by the 
Montana Library Association. ‘‘It’s great for 
them,” she added, ‘‘they need the money!’ 
Bell had purchased five of the $10 tickets to 
aid ALA’s 50 East Huron Fund, which netted 
$4,222 from the sweeps. 

Annette Blank, head of the Central Chil- 
dren’s Department at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, was the second winner 
to be selected. She also wins free Midwinter 
transportation, registration, and three «lays at 
a hotefin San Antonio. 


, “Its fantastic!’ she told AL. ‘‘I was just 
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trying to figure out how I could get to both 
San Antonio and Los Angeles this year.’’ 
She usually pays her own way. 

Blank has been active in ALA since the 
1940s. Currently she is a member of the 
Public Library Association State and Region- 
al Affiliates task force and the Association 
for Library Service to Children National 
Planning of Special Collections Committee. 

Nemeyer and Vice-president/President- 
elect Brooke Sheldon selected the 20 winners 
of complimentary hotel rooms for three days 
in either San Antonio or Los Angeles. They 
are John Herbst (who won both), Marlys F. 
Cresap, William T. Balcom, Elizabeth Tsai, 
Martha J. Bailey, Irene Ketchum, Susan 
Roman, Betty E. Callaham, William Chait, 
Dallas Shawkey, Richard R. Centing, Chris- 
tina L. Feick, Mary Alice Hunt, Rochelle 
Little, George M. Bailey, Delma Batton, 


John Politis, Richard Asher, and Judith 


Marcus Zaslavasky. 

The winners of 25 complimentary registra- 
tions at either Midwinter or Annual Confer- 
ence are Jane A. Hannigan, Malcolm Hill, 
Susan Roman, Ann Haddad, Stan Malin- 
owski, Keith Doms, Guadalupe J. Mier, 
M.K. Chelton, Jim Dwyer, M. Scilken, 
Myra Jo Wilson, Betty J. Simpson, Elinor 
M. Hashim, Jean S. Adelman, Mary Lou 
Cobb, James F. McCoy, Mary Gates, Zella 
Lewis, Linda J. Sammataro, Jim DeJarnatt, 
Lee Brawner, Sandra Ready, Lois D. David- 
heiser, Charles Simpson, and Martha Gould. 


Executive Board: 
Endowment Trustees list 
ALA investments 


In a year-end report to the Executive 
Board, Endowment Trustee William Jackson 
said that the most important endowment 
event was the increased participation in the 
ALA building project. The endowment loan 
to ALA now totals $1.2 million. The market 
value of ALA bonds at the end of August 
totaled $313,527 and stock holdings were 
valued at $965,527. (By late October, that 
figure had jumped to $1 million, Jackson 
added.) Cash income totaled $113,897. 

‘“ While we have helped fund an important 
asset, we must recognize that for some years 
the ability of the endowment to aid the 
Association in any ‘crisis’ in current oper- 
ations has significantly declined,’’ the report 
stated. 

To increase the Huron Plaza loan, the 
endowment sold all its holdings in Houston 
Industries and some shares of Federated 
Department Stores and TRW. 

The endowment fund investments as of 
Aug. 31, 1982, are: American Home Prod- 
ucts; American Hospital Supply; American 
Telephone & Telegraph; Associated Corp. of 
North America; Atlantic Richfield; Beatrice 
Foods Co.; Beneficial Finance Co.; Borg 
Warner Acceptance Corp.; Citicorp; Dow 
Chemical Co.; Eastman Kodak; Exxon 
Corp.; Federated Department Stores, Inc.; 
General Motors; Gulf States Utilities; House- 





SPECIAL 
REPORT 


CRT 
Terminals 


Audrey N. Grosch, professor 
at the University of Minne- 
sota, consultant, and past 
president of ASIS, surveys 
cathode-ray tube terminals 
for a variety of uses in librar- 
ies, addressing both new and 
more experienced users. She 
evaluates general-purpose 
CRT terminals for under 
$1,695 and higher-costing 
editing terminals for over 
$1,800. She has examined 
personally all models de- 
scribed. With listings of 
manufacturers, jobbers, dis- 
tributors, and new and used 
equipment brokers. 

Only in 

Library Technology Reports * 
a unique bimonthly provid- 
ing critical evaluations of 
products and services used 
in libraries, media centers, 
and other educational in- 
stitutions. Its purpose is to 
enable librarians and 
educators to make wise pur- 
chasing decisions and to 
alert manufacturers to needs 
and standards expected. 
*May/June 1982 $40.00 


Annual subscription 
(6issues) $145.00 
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complete 
reference 
source on the 
many hobbies 
associated 
with the 
automobile 


“a unique § 


and valuable 


= compendium... for those : 


who have a casual interest in 
automotive hobbies but who want to know 
more. Recommended.” —Library Journal 


“A team of experts...address the beginner 
and advanced enthusiast... within the large 
area of automobile hobbying.” —Booklist 


All About Collecting, Restoring, Investing, 
Participating In: Collector Cars, Trucks, Motorcycles 
& Fire Engines, Americana, Ephemerae & 
Memorabilia of the Automobile Automotive Clubs 

& Organizations, Meets & Events 


400 pp, over 500 illus, 5¥ x 8%. $24.95. 
ISBN 0-915038-29-3 
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CAMARO! From Challenger to Champion: 
The Complete History By Gary L. Witzenburg 
$29.95 ISBN 0-915038-33-1 

“Another quality book from 

Automobile Quarterly Publications... 

a fully comprehensive treatment of 

the subject.” —B8ooklist 
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A historic grouping of ALA deputy executive 
directors past and present took place recently 
at 50 E. Huron. From left, Grace Stevenson, 


hold Finance Corp.; Household Merchandis- 
ing, Inc.; Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.: 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.; Merrill Lynch; 
Northwest Bancorporation; Ohio Edison; Pa- 
cific Telephone Co.; Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma; Sperry Corp.; Standard Oil of 
Indiana; Texaco, Inc.; Texas Commerce 
Bancshares, Inc.; TRW; and U.S. Treasury 
Notes. 


Executive Board: 
Gerhardt heads Nominating 


Committee 

Lillian Gerhardt, editor of School Library 
Journal, was appointed chair of the ALA 
Nominating Committee for 1983—84 at the 
fall meeting of the Executive Board. Ger- 
hardt’s address at SLJ is 1180 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10036. 

The committee, proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Appointments and approved by the 
board, includes Millicent Abell of the Uni- 
versity of California/San Diego, (Mail: 351 
Serpentine, Del Mar, CA 92014); William 
DeJohn of the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center (Mail: 3731 NE 192nd St., 
Seattle, WA 98155); Doreitha Madden, Out- 
reach Service, New Jersey State Library CN 
520, Trenton, NJ 08625; and Pat Woodrum 
of the Tulsa City-County Library System 
(Mail: 214 E. 24th Place, Tulsa, OK 94183). 


Executive Board: 


New RIF policy for ALA staff 


The Executive Board’s Personnel Com- 
mittee chaired by Ella Gaines Yates recom- 
mended changes in the ALA staff policy on 
vacations and a new statement on reduction 
in force. The board accepted both proposals. 

Instead of being permitted to carry over 22 
unused vacation days at the end of each fiscal 
year, ALA employees will be limited to a 
carry-over of only five days as of Aug. 31, 
1983. At that time, unused vacation days 
above the five will be transferred to the 
employee’s sick leave. 

When a tenured employee’s position is to 
be eliminated, that employee will be given 





who served ALA in 1951-65; Ruth Warncke, 
1965-72; and Ruth Frame, named to the post 
in 1973. 


two months’ notice and all possible informa- 
tion about vacancies at ALA and other 
agencies. If the employee works the full two 
months, he or she will receive severance pay 
amounting to one week’s salary for each year 
of tenured employment from the first to the 
eighth year. Nontenured employees will re- 
ceive two weeks’ to one months’ notice. 


Executive Board: 
Cooke predicts tough 1983 


Get acquainted with the new winners after 
Election Day, Washington Office Director 
Eileen Cooke cautioned Executive Board 
members Oct. 28. ‘‘Next year may be grim- 
mer,’’ she predicted. For a common sense 
approach to the current scene, Cooke recom- 
mended John Nesbitt’s new book Mega- 
trends: Ten Directions Transforming our 
Lives. 

Cooke presented a draft of the Legislation 
Committee’s revised Federal Legislative 
Policy, the general document last rewritten in 
1979. The board approved the draft. After it 
is circulated to ALA units, it will be placed 
on the Council agenda at Midwinter 
Meeting. 


Executive Board: 
Affiliates must show promise, 
minimum size, board rules 


An organization seeking to affiliate with 
ALA must have a membership of some 100 
people and a four-year history, “‘to give 
promise of worthwhile activity and contin- 
ued support,’’ the Executive Board ruled. 

Board members adopted seven criteria for 
affiliation recommended by the Directions 
and Program Review Committee. Other 
points: the group must be national or interna- 
tional, nonprofit, and possess interests as 
well as a constitution and bylaws consistent 
with ALA. It may not discriminate in its 
membership on the basis of race, creed, 
color, sex, age, national origin, or physical 
handicap. It may affiliate with either the 
Asscciation or a subdivision of ALA. 

The statement also recommended proce- 
dures for affiliation. 
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FORTUNA 
FAVET FORTIBUS* 


*FORTUNA FAVET FORTIBUS (L) 
fortune favors the bold. 





As we utilize Latin for the basis of 
language, Worden can be utilized to 


ferm the basis of a successful librar 
with very striking results : marlborough 
: LIBRARY FURNITURE 


The Marlborough Library Furniture Ser- 
ies, with its distinctive design and solid 
construction, allows the creation of bold, 
dynamic, yet functional installations. 


UJOrden 





For the aesthetically pleasing library, 
we offer four wood finishes in addition 
to a complete laminate selection on 
over 100 individual products. Take the 
confident approach and consult with us 
on your next project. 
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For as they say, “Fortune Favors The 
Bold”. 


[ha W- Yen Company 199 east 17th street, o 0. box 915, holland. michiaan 10122 (444). 209 12.12 
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The Source highlights useful items in major areas of 
library/information activity. Send materials to Source 
Editor, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chica- 
go, IL 606/1. i 
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BRS on Saturdays. BRS, the online data- 
base utility, has invaded the weekend, which 
will delight many users seeking off-peak hours. 
The system’s online services will be available 
from 6 a.m. to midnight (EST) on Saturdays in 
addition to weekday hours. For more info: BRS 
Customer Services, 1200 Route 7, Latham, NY 
12110. 





Encyclopedia on BRS. The Academic 
American Encyclopedia’s 28,000 articles are 
available for free-text online searching via 
BRS. A BRS announcement states that the 
‘system allows the user to search by article or 
| subject heading as well as by any word or 
| combination of words within an article. In- 
| context printing . . . allows the user to print just 

_ relevant portions of a lengthy text. . . .’’ The 
online encyclopedia is produced by Grolier 
Electronic Publishing, Inc. 


Dialog offers home data package. Dialog 
Information Services, the California-based 
database utility, has packaged its databases into 
an off-peak offering called Knowledge Index, 
aimed at the growing corps of personal- 
computer users. The cost is $24 an hour, 
including telecommunications, and access is 
available during these hours in the subscriber’s 
time zone: 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. weekdays, 8 a.m. to 
midnight on Saturdays, and 3 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
beginning Sunday evenings. Boasting access to 
some 4 million citations, the Dialog announce- 
ment advises that “‘many of the articles can be 
found in a local public library or university 
library. In addition, Knowledge Index contains 
a special feature which enables subscribers to 
enter orders for printed copies of the full articles 
they want. ...’’ Dialog’s address is 3460 
Hillview Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. 


Applying information skills to indexing is 
occurring to many librarians who are joining the 
American Society of Indexers. Membership 
increased some 25 percent in 1981—82 and now 
stands at about 600, according to the ASI 
Newsletter. And the newsletter itself, under 
editor Joyce Post, has improved in content and 
appearance. Recent issues treat word proces- 
sors and indexers and employment prospects in 
the near future. ASI’s address is 235 Park Ave. 
South, 8th Floor, New York, NY 10003. 


Info-services code for libraries. The 21- 
branch Prince George’s County Memorial Li- 
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brary System (6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, 
MD 20782) has published a well-thought-out 
Service-Code for Information Services, which it 
distributes to all public service staff members. 
Realizing that codes should be organic crea- 
tures, PGCMLS has stored the text of this one 
on diskettes for easy updates. Single copies, 
while they last, may be obtained by the sending 
of a self-addressed 9-by-12-inch envelope with 
54 cents postage to Mary A. Hall, Assistant 
Director for Public Services. 


Home delivery of information is the topic 
of a recent Coint Reports (vol. 3, no. 1), a 
worthy little newsletter put out by librarian 
Chung I. Park of Malcolm X. College in 
Chicago and available at $12 a year (six issues) 
from AD Digest, P.O. Box 165, Morton Grove, 
IL 60053. Park synthesizes current literature on 
cutting-edge topics and gets to the heart of 
things. In this issue, he looks at some of the 
darker aspects of the home-info miracle, even 
unto ‘‘information sickness.’’ 


“A book about computers written for 
librarians by a librarian/computer systems spe- 
cialist,’’ says the promo for a fall publication, 
and that much is certainly true. Computer 
Basics for Librarians and Information Special- 
ists, by Howard Fosdick, is $17.50 from Infor- 
mation Resources Press, 1700 N. Moore St., 
Suite 700, Arlington, VA 22209. (0-87815- 
034-X, 81-80539.) F.W. Lancaster has some 
good things to say about the book’s value in his 
introduction. 


Health Sciences is the latest guide to 
database searching in a series that includes 
Education, Government Documents, and Elec- 
tronics, Computers, and Communications. 
Each reference manual describes the major 
databases in its field, displaying actual records 
to compare print and online versions. Ordering 
info from ONLINE, Inc., 11 Tannery Lane, 
Weston, CT 06883. 


Banking Literature Index, new from the 
American Bankers Association, offers print 
coverage of 175 banking serials and related 
publications. Oriented toward practical bank 
management, the index is monthly, with an 
annual cumulation. $140 to nonmembers, do- 
mestic, from ABA, 1120 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036 (publication no. 
390199, if ordering). 


R.R. Bowker’s new Online Services busi- 
ness sector will concentrate on launching 
Bowker data into the world of online com- 
merce. Already online is Books in Print (BRS, 
Dialog). 


MATHFILE, derived from Mathematical Re- 
views, is newly available on both BRS and 
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Dialog. The coverage is of pure and applied 
mathematics literature and research, world- 
wide, from 1973 to the present. 
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Cosmic facts and literary fantasy. 
‘*Moonsteaders’’ will have to return to the earth 
every few years or stay forever due to the 
effects of low lunar gravity, says The Cosmic 
Mind-Boggling Book. Neil McAleer’s original 
paperback is touted as ‘‘an illustrated guide that 
uses your senses to bring the wonders of the 
universe down to earth,” and should attract the 
YA crowd. (Warner, 208 p., $7.95, 0-446- 
97663-6, 81-14677)... Another paperback 
original profiles hundreds of fantasy writers, 
E.M. Forster and C.S. Lewis as well as 
Bradbury and Tolkien. The Reader’s Guide to 
Fantasy, by Baird Searles, Beth Meacham, and 
Michael Franklin, includes lists of series and 
awards. (Avon, 217 p., $2.95, 0-380-80333-x, 
8 1-69276). 








From a Milt Priggee sampler in Target. 


Target; The Political Cartoon Quarterly 
for Summer 1982 features an interview with the 
independent Pat Oliphant, an article about J.N. 
Ding Darling of the Des Moines Register, and 
examples of their art. The publication is aided 
by a grant from the Swann Foundation for 
Caricature and Cartoon. $10 a year, published 
by Richard Samuel West and Kendall B. Mat- 
tern, Jr., 427 Kalmina St., Warminster, PA 
19874. 





Black music. Black contributions to jazz, 
blues, and gospel have been well chronicled, 
but lesser-known black musicians have been 
active since the seventeenth céntury in music 
ranging from folk to classical. The BY graphi- 
cal Dictionary of Afro-American and African 
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Musicians (Greenwood Encyclopedia of Black 
Music) cuts. across stylistic boundaries to pro- 
ide information about hundreds of composers, 
performers, teachers, patrons, and others. Writ- 
ten by Eileen Southern, professor of Afro- 
American studies and music at Harvard, the 
work’is a history of the impact of blacks on the 
development of Western music. (Greenwood, 
$49.45, 478 p., 0-313-21339-9, 81-2586). 






VO-tech materials. Publishers and/or Dis- 
tributors of Printed Materials for Vocational- 
Technical Schools lists more than 350 publish- 
ers alphabetically with their subject specialties. 
The 29-page list is available for $5.50 from the 
compiler, Myrna H. Slick, RD 2, POB 226, 
Holsopple, PA 15935. 


Tips on taxes and social security. The 
Internal Revenue Service is again offering 
libraries free audio cassettes that give step-by- 
step instructions on how to prepare tax forms 
1040, 1040A, and 1040EZ. Contact your local 
IRS district public affairs officer to obtain the 
cassettes and accompanying publicity 
materials. 

The Social Security Advocate is a new quar- 
terly newsletter designed to inform beneficia- 
ries as well as the general public about Social 
Security programs. The editor, Candace Grant, 
offers current news, an advice column, and 
survival tips on coping with the system. $15 a 
year from POB 1124, Nederland, CO 80466. 


Serials in Cambridge. PPHSL: Periodical 
Publications in the Harvard Science Libraries 
provides title and keyword listings for 13,574 
current periodicals. The semiannual microfiche 
edition is $18 prepaid from Cabot Science 
Library, 1 Oxford St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 

. .Also semiannual and in microfiche is 
Serials in the M.I.T. Libraries, which lists 
about 20,000 titles, with information on hold- 
ings, dates, call numbers, and title changes. $3 
for M.I.T. staff and students, $10 for others, 
prepaid from Office of the Director, Rm.14S- 
216, M.I.T. Libraries, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


New Public Affairs Pamphlets offer easy- 
to-read information on topics concerning the 
public. Recent titles include Men’s Jobs for 
Women: Toward Occupational Equality; Fam- 
ily Neglect and Abuse of the Aged: A Growing 
Concern; and The Legal Rights of Retarded 
Persons. Sample packets of 22 different titles in 
the areas of Child Guidance, Family Well- 
Being, or Marriage and Special Concerns are 
available for $8.25 each ($21.75 for all three 
packets) from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
381 Park Ave. South, N.Y., NY 10016. 





Update: Just after we announced The Film File guide 
to 16mm educational films and video (Oct., p. 606), Film 
File II was launched, updating the first publication. FF // 
offers very specific subject indexing and brief data for 
some 15,000 current titles from 85 distributors. $30 from 
Media Referral Service, P.O. Box 3586, Minneapolis, 
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= Microcomputing == 


Visicalc guru. Michael Schuyler, of Kitsap 
Regional Library, Bremertown, Wash., is fast 
becoming the guru of library applications for 
Visicalc, a bestselling software program. 
Schuyler has published good articles in Soft- 
ware Review, vol. 1, no. 1, Feb. 1982 (from 
Meckler Publishing, 520 Riverside Ave., 
Westport, CT 06880) and most recently in 
Technicalities, vol. 2, no. 11, Nov. 1982 (from 
Oryx Press, 2214 N. Central at Encanto, 
Phoenix, AZ 85004). Schuyler’s article in 
Access: Micro-computers in Libraries (Jan. 
1982) was cited here last month. Visicalc is an 
electronic spread-sheet with many number- 
crunching capabilities. 


The Sinclair blockbuster. You’ve bought 
the computer, you’ve read the book—and now, 
see the movie? Well, so far, we have only the 
computer—the $100 Timex/Sinclair 1000 per- 
sonal computer that’s expected to sell to a 
million people this year—and the book, a 
mass-market paperback guide from Signet 
($3.50, 0-451-12138-4). Keeping enough 
copies in the library for patron demand will be 
quite a trick—and just wait till the movie 
comes out. 


THE BOOK THAT MAKES IT AMAZINGLY EASY 
TO USE THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW COMPUTER 
PRICED AT UNDER $100 


A GUIDE TO THE TIMEX/SINCLAIR 1000 
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HOW TO WORK OUT 40 COMPLETE PROGRAMS- 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AND OFFICE 
STEP-BY-STEP APPROACH TO LEARNING 
BASIC PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE 
UP TO THE MINUTE INFORMATION ON 
ADD-ON FEATURES AND COMPUTER GAMES 
JONATHAN D. SIMINOFF 
AND THE STAFF OF YATES VENTURES 





Surefire Signet/Sinclair bestseller 


Microcomputer info online. Now available 
on Dialog are the following: 

Microcomputer Index, corresponding to the 
print quarterly issued by Microcomputer Infor- 
mation Services as a subject and abstract guide 
to such journals as Byte, Inforworld, and 33 
others. Cost is $45/hr. 

International Software Directory, corre- 
sponding to the print /nternational Microcom- 
puter Directory and Minicomputer Software 
Directory. Dialog will offer an online ordering 


service for much of the software described in 
this database. Search cost: $60/hr. 


Information on 900 software packages 
appears in a new directory, Educational Soft- 
ware Directory: A Subject Guide to Microcom- 
puter Software, compiled by Marilyn Char- 
trand and Constance Williams (Libraries 
Unlimited, 292 p., $22.50, 0-87287-352-8). 
The directory includes student programs, pro- 
grams for creating programs, and teacher- 
demo programs for grades K-12. 


Library skills micro programs. A series of 
microcomputer programs to teach library skills 
to high school students has been developed and 
published by Sister M. Clare Boehmer, librar- 
ian at Gibault High School in Waterloo, Ill. The 
series, called Library 1.Q., deals with card 
catalog and Dewey Decimal System, offers drill 
in the use of the Readers’ Guide and other basic 
reference materials, and covers other additional 
skills. The five programs, available only in 
TRS-80 versions at this time, cost $24.95 from 
Micro Learningware, P.O. Box 2134, North 
Mankato, MN 56001. 


One library’s experience with microcom- 
puters is related in TRS-80 at the Maine State 
Library. The free 22-page publication deals 
with such topics as selecting a micro, library 
applications, and scheduling work flow, and it 
includes information on several custom pro- 
grams developed by the library. For a copy 
(while supplies last), send a mailing label to 
Donald Wismer, Coordinator, Automated Data 
Services, Maine State Library, Augusta, ME 
04333. 
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Management aid for cooperative sys- 
tems. Cooperative Services: A Guide to Poli- 
cies and Procedures is a collection of policy 
statements from more than 40 cooperative 
library systems throughout the U.S. Edited by 
Helen A. Knievel, the volume covers system 
operations, finance, collection development, 
computerization, grants, personnel, administra- 
tion, interlibrary loan, and services to the 
handicapped. It also indicates future trends in 
cooperation based on a survey of more than 100 
systems: 275 p., $24.95, Neal-Schuman, 23 
Cornelia St., New York, NY 10014 (0-918212- 
56-1). 


Houston system expands. The need for 
more computer space to accommodate a rapid- 
ly growing database has led the Houston Area 
Library System/Computer Access Network to a 














f “Home Office” representative. You correspond 


| you abreast of your subscription needs at all 


| With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 


| vice on both domestic and international titles. 
| We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 
| Our customers, large and smali, like the prompt 
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major expansion of its system hardware. During 
1983, HALS/CAN will upgrade to a Dataphase 
ALIS IVE system that will add three Tandem 
processors and 44 terminals to hardware (in- 
cluding 56 terminals) already in operation. 
The seven network members share a database 
of more than 1.2 million items. An interesting 
sidelight to the five-year-old network’s pro- 
gress has been provision of dial-up access to 


| two area non-network libraries. The two librar- 
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“PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
times. 


built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 


attention we give them. We think you would too! 
Ask about McGregor’s “Automatic Renewal” 
plan described in our new brochure. Write today 
for your free copy. 


MCGRESS 


Magazine Agency 


Mount Morris, Illinois Seta 






ies, besides using the HALS/CAN database for 
location of materials, have used database cata- 
loging records to speed their own technical 
processing. 

HALS/CAN members include Houston, 
Beaumont, Pasadena, Harris County, and 
Montgomery County Public Libraries; Sterling 
Municipal Library; and the Rosenberg Library 
in Galveston. Jay Clark, technical services 
chief at Houston PL, is director of Computer 
Access Network for HALS/CAN. 


IOWANET Council restructures. To better 
plan for statewide library resource sharing, the 
IOWANET Council, which includes represen- 
tatives of all types of libraries in lowa, has 
formed a number of subcommittees to address 
individual topics. The Council goal is to com- 
plete subcommittee work by January 1983 and 
then develop a library legislative package based 
upon subcommittee findings. 

Subcommittee topics include: bibliographic 
standards, union lists, collection development, 
interlibrary loan protocol and policies, ILL cost 
studies, document delivery, multitype library 
cooperation, public relations and legislation, 
and retrospective conversion. 


Kentucky network closer. Development of 
a computer-based union catalog of Kentucky 
library holdings is the key recommendation of 
the Kentucky Library Network Task Force. The 
final task force report, Networking in Kentucky, 
contains 17 recommendations for proceeding 
with library networking. It was accepted by the 
State Advisory Council on Libraries in Octo- 
ber—a move termed ‘‘an important step’’ in the 
development of a statewide network. 

The task force was formed in 1981 to study 
the feasibility of linking 1,852 Kentucky librar- 
ies of all types. It examined network documen- 
tation and feasibility studies from other states 
and collected data from Kentucky libraries on 
such topics as current status of computer appli- 
cations and non-computerized cooperative ac- 
tivities in preparing its report. 
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Akron library plunges Si cable. T 
Akron-Summit County (Ohio) Public Library 
has entered the world of television program- 
ming with INFOCUS, a public service. cable 
program it produces with the local Marks 
Cablevision franchise. Under the direction of 
library Community Relations Director Patricia 
Latshaw, the library develops scripts and pro- 
vides graphic arts services for the series; the 
cable firm contributes camera work and editing. 
Steven Hawk, library director and INFOCUS 
host, says the library wants to use INFOCUS to 
provide ‘‘the same kind of in-depth reference 
service on specific topics that we give inside the 
library’’ as well as to reach people who are not 
regular library users. An adventure series for 
children and book discussions for adults are 
among programs being developed. 


Don’t forget children. ‘‘Since children do 
not have money and political clout, it is easy to 
forget about them during the cable franchising 
process,’’ says Peggy Charren, president of 
Action for Children’s Television. Therefore, 
ACT has published Cable and Children: An 
ACT Handbook. 

The 24-p. booklet lists youth-oriented cable 
services such as children’s channels, programs 
made by cable companies and children them- 
selves, and interactive programs. Besides sug- „ 
gesting ways cable can respond to the interests 
of varying age groups—from preschoolers to 
young teens—the handbook offers instructions 
for developing cable contracts that will serve 
children. $2.50 ($1 each for 50 or more) from 
ACT Cable Handbook, 46 Austin St., Newton- 
ville, MA 02160. | 





| 
Another ACT-related publication, Explor- 
ing the Arts: Films and Video Programs for 
Young Viewers, by Paula Rohrlick, describes 
and evaluates more than 500 films and video- 


tapes for young people ages to 15. The 
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CLASS 1415 Koll Circle, Suite 101, San Jose. CA 95112-4698 (408) 289-1756 
Capital Systems Group, Inc. (CSG) 11301 Rockville Pike. Kensington, MD) 20895. (301) 881-9400 
Gaylord Bros. P.O. Box 4901. Syracuse. NY 13221 
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A simple, illustrative anatomy 

e lesson for all ages. 

ae FACTS ON FILE' is proud to announce 
the publication of... 





Actual Size: 81⁄2" x 11". 


by The Diagram Group 


T.M. 
This new addition to the acclaimed “ON FILE” series is made specifically 
for duplication on any copying machine, without fear of special fees or 
copyright infringement. Bound in looseleaf form so that individual 
drawings may be removed and photocopied without distortion, all the 
illustrations are in black-and-white to avoid the “muddied” results of 
photocopying full color work. 


Beginning with an overview of the body— joints, bone structure, muscles, 
nerves, the book continues in a system by system arrangement providing 
students, science teachers, health teachers, coaches, sex education teach- 
ers, art teachers, and librarians with a superbly convenient reference to 
the anatomy of the human body. 


Durably bound and fully indexed, with a full cross-reference system, 
THE HUMAN BODY ON FILE contains more than 1,000 black-and-white 
drawings, charts and graphs. It will stand asa distinguished addition to 
the successful “ON FILE” series. 


The Diagram Group is a consortium of artists, illustrators, and re- 
searchers whose popular books include The Human Body and 
Musical Instruments of the World. 


March 1983. 300 pages. 82x11. $125.00 (Buckram bound). 
ISBN: 0-87196-706-5. 


i FACTS ON FILE,INC. 


460 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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selected list covers the visual, literary, and 
performing arts and includes such topics as 
museums, animation, mime, fairy tales, and 
myths. The volume also provides lists of film 
and video awards and festivals; books, articles, 
and periodicals; and organizations. Contains 
subject, title, filmmaker, and distributor index- 
es. 181 p., paper, $24.95 from R.R. Bowker 
Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10036 (0-8352-1515-6, 82-9588). 


The Complete Home Video Handbook of- 


fers consumer-oriented information on buying 


and maintaining video recorders and cameras 
and data on new television capabilities related 


to video, cable, and satellites. The 224-p. 


Saving energy and money. 


individual's needs. 


estimated cost of operation. 


fill out the coupon and mail to: 





Certification Program Directories. 


year for each subscription. 











_____ Total amount enclosed. 


TWO RESOURCE DIRECTORIES 
TO HELP CONSUMERS SAVE. 


“GAMA Directory of Certified 
Water Heater Efficiency Ratings” 


(Includes Gas, Oil, Electric and Heat Pump Water Heaters) 


“GAMA Directory of Certified 
Furnace and Boiler Efficiency Ratings” 
(Includes Gas and Oil Furnaces and Boilers) 


These semi-annual directories are invaluable aids when it comes to 


Designed to help the consumer make the wisest purchasing decision 
on these two major appliances, each directory 
e Tells how to best determine the proper unit needed to meet an 


Provides comparative efficiency ratings of all models. 
e Gives the method of converting the efficiency rating into an 


So help your consumers start saving. Order your directory subscrip- 
tions today. The cost is minimal. Just $10.00 for each subscription. Simply 


GAMA Efficiency Certification Program 
EIL Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
Industrial Park, Route 11 
Cortland, New York 13045 


____ Directory of Certified Water Heater Efficiency Ratings @ $10.00 a 


_________ Directory of Certified Furnace and Boiler Efficiency Ratings 
@ $10.00 a year for each subscription. 


__ Total number of subscriptions at $10.00 each. 
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handbook, by Mark Dunton and David Owen, 
contains clear illustrations as well as appendices 
on understanding video specifications, world- 
wide TV standards, and video equipment sup- 
pliers and manufacturers in the U.S. Glossary, 
bibliography, and index. $19.95 from Random 
House, 201 E. 50th St., New York, NY 10022 
(0-394-52761-5, 82-5410). 


Folklore on film and video. American 
Folklore Films and Videotapes: A Catalog, 
Vol. II, contains descriptive and ordering infor- 
mation for more than 2,000 films and tapes 
produced since 1976. Compiled by the Center 
for Southern Folklore, the catalog lists films 












GAMA Directories of Certified Efficiency Ratings Order Form 
I would like to subscribe to the indi 


cated quantity of GAMA 
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Illustration from American Folk 
Videotapes: A Catalog. | 


Fie 





lore Films and 


alphabetically by title and by subject. Such 
topics as ‘‘The Afro-American Experience,” 
“Folk Religion, Crafts, and Dance,” and 
‘“‘Women’s Experience,” illustrate the vol- 
ume’s comprehensive approach. An appendix 
lists distributors’ addresses and phone numbers. 
368 p., paper, $39.95 from R.R. Bowker Co., 
1180 Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY | 
10036 (0-8352-1536-9, 82-9673). 
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Women and Library Management: Theor- 
ies, Skills and Values contains 13 papers from 
a fall 1981 conference at the University of 
Wisconsin/Madison. Although the conference: 
addressed the broader issues of inequitabl- 4 
library administrative structures and women z 
a “‘disadvantaged majority” in librarianship, 
papers treated such specific topics as women in 
library associations; effectiveness at meetings; 
how publishing works (‘‘or, they don’t call it 
submission for nothing’’); a male’s view of men 
and women together in the workplace; anc 
women as managers. Darlene E. Weingand | 
edited the volume, which is No. 1 in the Pierian 
Press ‘‘Current Issues in Librarianship” series. 
140 pages, $16.95 (cloth) from Pierian Press, į 
POB 1808, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 (0-87650- | 
142-0, 82-60743). j 
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Ladyslipper, Inc. is a nonprofit organization — 
that aims to expand the availability of record 
and tape recordings by women. Based in Dur- | 
ham, N.C., the firm offers a yearly catalog | 
describing the wide-ranging collection of spok- | 
en and sung recordings it distributes. f 

Recordings—by the famous and not-so-fa- | 
mous—are available in the following catego- 
ries: women’s music and sic of vee 
interest to feminists; herstorical; poetry/litera 
ture; reggae; classical/compositional; rock © 
blues; jazz; folk, country, a traditional; im 
ports and other languages; children’s? lesbian. 
/gay anthologies; and nonsexist men’s rage’ 

x 
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NEW! JUST PUBLISHED 


* Directory of 
: Nursing Homes 


A state-by-state listing of facilities 
and services 


Lists over 15,000 state-licensed long-term facilities. 
Arranged by city within each state. 
Provides these points of information for most entries: 


name, address, telephone 

level of care provided 

number of beds 

Medicaid, Medicare, Medi-Cal certification 
administrator's name 

health services supervisor's name 

ownership: nonprofit, propriety, or public 

Staff 

special activities (religious, social, recreational) 
languages spoken 


DIRECTORY OF NURSING HOMES. Edited by Sam Mongeau. 
(Phoenix, AZ, 1982) / LC 82-6361 / 698 pages / 
Quality softcover binding / ISBN 0-89774-025-4 / $75.00 


ORDER NOW! 





‘WD ORYX PRESS 


2214 North Central at Encanto e Phoenix, AZ 85004 


BOOK RETURNS 








ELECTRONIC phia MESSAGES 
an 
LITERATURE RACK 





KINGSLEY LIBRARY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
A Division of Jackson Manufacturers Company, Inc. 

Mailing Address: P.O. Box 2731, Pomona. CA 91769-2731 

Factory Address: 1879 Mt. Vernon Ave.. Pomona, CA 91768-2731 
Telephone (714) 622-5440 
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To receive a catalog, send name and address to 
Ladyslipper, Inc., POB 3124, Durham, NC 
27705. A donation of 25 to 50 cents for the 
catalog is appreciated but not required. 


Posters mark Women’s History Week, 
March 6—12, 1983. Twenty posters honoring 
women of achievement in the arts, politics, 
history, science, and sports are available as the 
1983 Women’s History Week Poster Set from 
TABS, 744 Carroll St., #WHW, Brooklyn, 
NY 11215. Among poster subjects are Wilma 
Rudolph, Margaret Sanger, Paiute Chief Sarah 
Winnemucca, Puerto Rican poet Julia de Bur- 
gos, and women’s rights leader Ch’iu Chin. 
Posters are 11-by-17 inches, and all but one are 
two-color on white or ivory paper. Short biog- 
raphies accompany each. The set is $32 plus $4 
postage and handling. 


Shedding light on women in history. A 
guide to one of the largest collections in the 
U.S.—over 2.5 million items—of historical 
and contemporary source materials on women 
was recently published by the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. The fourth edition of 
Women’s History Resources at the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin was prepared by 
James Danky, newspapers and periodicals li- 
brarian for the society, and several other staff 
members. 

The society’s library is strong in such topics 
as frontier/utopian communities, women’s or- 
ganizations, professional organizations, mass 
communications and the performing arts, re- 
form movements, and others. Its newspaper 
collection is one of the five largest in the U.S., 
containing papers from Wisconsin, colonial and 
early America, the territories, the Civil War, 
and the labor movement, as well as metropoli- 
tan dailies. 

The society’s archives contain primary 
source materials by and about women. Of 
particular interest is the film and theater re- 
search collection containing the papers of ac- 
tresses, costume designers, directors, and play- 





Director Shirley Clarke concentrates on a 
scene from her movie “Bullfight” (Halcyon 
Films, 1955). Photo from the Wisconsin Center 
for Film and Theater Research. 
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wrights. An iconographic collection of over onef 
million items includes photographs, painting ia 
posters, magazine advertisements, exis 
cards, and other ephemera shedding light of 
women’s changing role in U.S. history. Ls 
pages, $3.95 from the State Historical Society. | 
of Wisconsin, 816 State St., Madison; WI 
53706. 


==librarian’s library== | 


The following notes are by Joel Lee, ALA 
Headquarters librarian. 







AV on conservation. An annotated listing of 
audiovisual materials on conserving ‘library 
materials is found in The Conservation of 
Archival and Library Materials: A Resource 
Guide to Audiovisual Aids, by Alice W. Harri- | - 
son, Edward A. Collister, and R. Ellen Willis. ' 
Some 500 items in a variety of AV formats are 
identified to support the growing interest and 
need for conservation education and training. 
The 202-p. volume is $13.50 from Scarecrow 
Press, P.O. Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840 (0- 
8108-1523-0, 82-652). 










LSCA taped history. Two videotape pro- 
grams preserve an oral history project of the 
University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill on the 
history of the Library Services and Construction 
Act (LSCA). Interviews with a number of key 
individuals—including noted librarians and po- 
litical leaders—document this significant piece 
of legislation promoting library services in the 
U.S. Five tapes (total 260 minutes) are avail- 
able in 12-inch VHS or 74-inch U-Matic for the 
cost of reproduction and mailing ($150 and 
$200, respectively). For full information con- 
tact Dean Edward Holley at the School of 
Library Science, UNC, Manning Hall 026A, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514. | 


For the school library media center, Eman- 
uel T. Prostano and Joyce S. Prostano offer | 
Case Studies in Library/Media Management, 
38 case studies on current issues facing school 
library media specialists in the 80s. A compan- 
ion to the authors’ The School Library Media 
Center, 3d ed., this text helps students and 
practitioners address a range of management 
issues. The 112-p. paperback is $13.50 from 
Libraries Unlimited, POB 263, Littleton, CO 
80160 (0-87282-344-7, 82-13051). 


The Economics of Information, edited by 
Jana Varlejs, presents the proceedings of a 
symposium held last year at Rutgers to consider 
this significant topic and its implications for f 
libraries. Distinguished presenters, including i 
Ernest DeProspo, Leigh Estabrook, and Her- | 
bert White, address the library’s nature and role | 
in its environment, the economic aspects of 
information, and other issues relating to librar 
management, finance, and service in the con 
temporary social and economic context. The 
92-p. collection is $9.95 in paper from McFar- 
land & Co., Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640 (0. 
89950-059-5, 82-14842). 4 
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The world’s largest installation of movable compact shelving Housing rare books in the law library of a major university, 

is in the world’s most famous library, in Washington, D.C. RHC-Spacemaster movable compact shelving provides twice 
RHC-Spacemaster manufactured and installed the entire as much capacity as conventional shelving would have pro- 
system, including unique microprocessor controlled opera- vided in the same space. The mechanically-assisted operating 
ting and safety systems. system is shown. 


If all movable shelving systems save space, 
why is RHC-Spacemaster movable shelving better? 


1. We manufacture and install very large jobs (the For additional information, use the 
world’s largest installation is shown here) or very coupon or call (312) 345-2500. 
small ones. Your needs determine the size.: —§ POO 


2. We offer sophisticated electronic controls or 
simple, but effective, manual controls. Your needs 
determine the kind of operation. 


| 4400 N. 25th Ave. 
| Melrose Park, IL 60160 
| Please send information on movable shelving. 
3. You can choose cantilever shelving (usually best | 
for books or files) or four-post shelving (usually | 
best for boxed or bulky materials). Your needs | 
determine the type of shelving. | 
| 
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Street 
4. If you’re not sure you need movable shelving, City Sats Zip 
we can help you decide. (We make non-movable P” 
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1400 North 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, IL 60160 
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NANCY MARSHALL, associate director of li- 
braries for public services at the Memorial 
Library of the University of Wisconsin/Madison, 
received the 1982 Wisconsin Library Association 
Librarian of the Year award in October. Marshall 
is a member of the ALA Council and past 
president of ALA’s Reference and Adult Services 
Division. .. . ALA member KARI MARIE LUCAS 
is now reference librarian at the Moody Memori- 
al Library at Baylor University in Waco, Tex. 
... At the Library of Congress JOHN Finzi, 
director of the Collections Development Office 
of the Librarian, received his 25-year service 
award pin Sept. 2, and ROBERT A. DAVIS, 
former assistant to the director for acquisitions 
and overseas operations, became chief of the 
acquisitions and processing division of the Copy- 
right Office Aug. 23... . CHARLES LIVERMORE 
of the Jersey City Public Library is the 1982/83 
president-elect of the Library Public Relations 
Council, Inc. . Mepa BOUTWELL recently 
retired as director of the library and learning 
resources center at Eastern New Mexico Univer- 

_ sity, Clovis, and became the first faculty member 
to receive emeritus status. She joined the staff in 
1969 as the university’s first librarian. 
CATHERINE EGAN is 1982/83 president-elect of 
the Educational Film Library Association. .. . 
NORMA YUEH is 1982/83 president-elect of the 
California Library Association. ... ALA mem- 
ber DONALD RIGGS is 1982/83 president-elect of 
the Arizona Library Association. .. . ALA mem- 
ber NANCY BLUNDON recently retired as the 
Pennsylvania Library Association’s first full-time 
executive secretary after 20 years of service. . . . 
THOMAS W. SHAUGHNESSY is now director of 
libraries at the University of Missouri/Columbia, 
succeeding JOHN GRIBBIN, who retired in March. 
An ALA member, Shaughnessy was formerly 
assistant director for public services and collec- 
tion development at the University of Houston. 
... ALA member ALPHONSE F. TREZZA is 
1982-83 president of the Continuing Library 
Education Network and Exchange (CLENE). An 

_ALA member, Trezza is associate professor of 
library science at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. .. . FRANCES PLETZ retired as executive 
director of the Michigan Library Association in 
October after 13 years of service. She is succeed- 
ed by MARIANNE GESSNER, former community 
relations coordinator at Willard Library in Battle 
Creek. ... Oct. 14 ALA member Joun S. 
ROBLING, vice president of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., was one of the recipients of the 
Gold Key award presented by Public Relations 
News. A champion of libraries throughout his 
career, Robling is a former director of National 
Library Week and has served as trustee of the 
Winnetka (Ill.) Public Library, as a member of 
the Illinois State Library Advisory Committee, 
and as chair of the Illinois Delegate Selection 
Committee for the 1979 White House Conference 
on Libraries. ... ALA member Joun DAvID 
MARSHALL, professor at Todd Library of Middle 
Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro, was 
recently elected a Churchill Fellow of the Win- 
ston Churchill Memorial and Library at 
Westminister College in Fulton, Mo. Churchill 
Fellows serve in an advisory capacity to 
Westminster’s Board of Trustees and president 
on matters relating to the library’s support, 
operation, and overall management. ... ALA 
member ROBERT R. GARLAND, former head of 
reference at the University of Detroit Library, is 














Nancy Marshall 


now head librarian of Sears Library at Case 
Western Reserve University. MIGUEL 
AZAOLA, president of Ediciones Altea, a general 
publishing house with a strong children’s book 
list in Madrid, Spain, has been elected to a two- 
year term as president of the International Board 
on Books for Young People. ... ALA member 
PAULA GARRETT is now librarian and information 
specialist at Rice University Library, Houston, 
TEX; ALA member CAROLE D. FIORE, 
former librarian at the Cook-Wissahickon School 
in Philadelphia, recently became director of 
children’s services at Dunedin (Fla.) Public Li- 
brary. . . . PAULINE M. ROTHSTEIN is now direc- 
tor of information services at the Russell Sage 
Foundation in New York, N.Y. ... ALA mem- 
ber JAMES R. DWYER, former catalog librarian at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, is now cata- 
loging coordinator at Northern Arizona Universi- 
ty, Flagstaff. ... JANET S. FISHER, assistant 
dean of the East Tennessee State University 
Medical Library in Johnson City, is the 1982/83 
president-elect of the Tennessee Library Associ- 
ation. ... VIRGINIA CROWE is now assistant 
director for outreach services at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University Library Services. An ALA 
member, she was formerly chair of the Edinboro 
(Pa.) State College Library Sciences Department. 

. Hofstra University Library has two new 
assistant professors of library services in its 
catalog department: FRANCES Y. BARBUTO, for- 
mer assistant cataloger at the Research Library of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
VIRGINIA A. HIGGINS, formerly with the catalog 
department of Adelphi University, Garden City, 
N.Y. ... Oct. 1 FLORENCE STILFs, public rela- 
tions consultant for the State Library of Iowa 
since 1969, opened a new public relations con- 
sulting firm called Creative Connections in Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, Calif. The 1970 winner of 
ALA’s John Dana Cotton Publicity Award, she 
was instrumental in reactivating the Grolier Pub- 
licity Award, and is an active member of the 
lowa Library Association. She has also served as 
coordinator of the Iowa National Library Week 
since 1971. ... Sept. 27 PATRICIA A. TARIN, 
former assistant coordinator of New York State 
Library’s Education Information Centers Pro- 
gram, became chief of public services at Mont- 
gomery County Department of Public Libraries 
in Rockville, Md. An ALA member, Tarin 
served on the REFORMA Board of Directors 
from 1974 to 1976. ... MARGARET S. CHILD is 
now assistant director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Libraries and manager of its Research 
Services Division. Child was formerly assistant 
director of the Division of Research Programs at 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. . . . 
ALA member JupirH A. LEAVITT, former for- 
eign language catalog librarian at Ball State 
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University, Muncie, Ind., recently became super: 
visor of the Rockwell International Collins Divi 
sion Information Center in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
... JO-ANN MICHALAK, former librarian at Čo- 
lumbia University Libraries, School of Library 
Service, is now library automation coordinator at | 
University of Pittsburgh Libraries. . ALA 
member VALERIE SUSSMAN, former librarian at 
Intermediate School 88 in Brooklyn, N.Y., Jj 
now on the library staff of the Bronx (N.Y.) 
High School of Science. She is also the new. 
president of the New York City School Librar- 
ians’ Association. Sept. 17 Ersa S. 
FREEMAN retired as director of the U.3. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Developntent Li- 
brary. ... SALOMEA Swarm, formerly with the 
National Center for a Barrier Free Environment, | 
is now public television archives assistant at the | 
Public Broadcasting Service in Washington, 
D.C. An ALA member, Swaim also served at 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association in Wash- | 
ington, D.C., where she undertook a conserva- 
tion program for its rare book collection. .. . At 
Memorial Hall Library in Andover, Mass., ANNE 
O’BRIEN, former head of circulation, is now 
assistant director. .. . At Oberlin (Ohio) College 
Library ALA member CAROLYN RABSON is now 
conservatory librarian, and CYNTHIA COMER is 
now reference librarian. Rabson is a former 
assistant librarian at Crane Music Library and 
Crumb Library, SUNY/Potsdam: Comer is a 
former reference librarian at North Georgia Col- 
lege’s Stewart Library in Dahlonega. ... JoH 
MACKEY has retired as assistant director of the 
Somerville (Mass.) Public Library after 43 years 
of service. ... MYRTLE C. BENNETT recently | 
joined the faculty of the North Carolina Central | 
University School of Library Science in Durham. 
She was formerly director of library service at 
North Carolina State University in Raleigh. . . . 
At State University College at Buffalo GEORGE 
C. NEWMAN is now director of the Edward H. 
Butler Library and DIANE C. PARKER is director 
of the Science and Engineering Library. Both 
ALA members, Newman was formerly director | 
of the Shafer Library at Findlay (Ohio) College; , 
Parker has served at SUC/Buffalo since 1972, 
most recently as acting head of Lockwood Li- 


brary. ... 
Deaths 


FREDERICK R. GorrF, 66, chief of the Librar, 
of Congress Rare Book Division from 1945 t 
1972, died Sept. 26. Specializing in 15th-centur, 
books, he was instrumental in expanding LC’ 
I1S5th-century collection to 5,600 books. 
LINDA MAE BUESCHER, 36, assistant to the hea? 
of cataloging at the University of the Pacifi 
Library in Stockton, Calif., died Aug. 2. .. 
BEATRICE DuBois, former librarian of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
died Jan. 29. .. . CLARA STEUERMANN, archivist 
of the Arnold Schoenberg Institute at University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, since 1975, 
died Jan. 9. A memorial fund has been estab- 
lished to promote archival projects at the insti 
tute. ... FLORENCE CARLTON, librarian at thi 
































Newark, N.J., 
in 1959, died April 22. ... 
director of the University of New Mexico/Gallu 
Learning Resource Center, died Sept. 22. Don 
tions are being accepted at the university t 
create a memorial scholarship. 





The 


National 


Union 


Catalog 


PRE-1950 
IMPRINTS 


Compiled with the participation of libraries 
throughout North America over more than 50 
years and thoroughly edited at Library of 
Congress, THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, 
PRE-1956 IMPRINTS forms by far the largest, 
most comprehensive organised record of the 
world’s historic literature. It is unlikely ever to 
be matched or superseded. 


The 754 volumes of the Catalog contain some 
12 million entries for books, pamphlets and 
periodicals in a multitude of languages cover- 
ing all disciplines. Maps, atlases, music and 

a wealth of difficult, fugitive material is 
included. Entries usually provide best available 
bibliographic reference and give at least one 
location for every title listed. 


The total number of entries in the Pre-1956 
NUC substantially exceeds the data-bases of 
OCLC, RLIN and WLN combined. More 
significantly, the overlap between the content 


of the published Catalog and the networks’ 
records is less than 20%: thus the Pre-1956 
NUC and the resources represented by OCLC 
and other computer-based utilities are com- 
plementary. Used in conjunction with computer- 
based data for current and recent material the 
National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints 
offers here and now the key to effective biblio- 
graphic control of the printed word from the 
invention of moveable type to the present day. 


In its own right, the Pre-1956 NUC stands 
alone and unchallenged. It gives controlled 
access to a highly organised, integrated, well 
edited and authoritative file in which any 
search for material in scope is most likely to 
prove quick, economical and successful. 


Asits presence on the shelves of more than 
1300 libraries throughout the world suggests, 
THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, PRE-1956 
IMPRINTS is acknowledged as ¢he primary 
bibliographic resource for the conduct of 
libraries of many kinds and all sizes, for 
research, and for the pursuit of knowledge 


generally. 


Publication of the Pre-1956 NUC was com- 
pleted in January 1982. Fewer than 120 sets are 
available. It will not be reprinted. The Catalog 
is available on flexible terms and the publisher 
will be pleased to discuss special subscription 
arrangements. 


For further information, price and particulars 
of payments plans write or telephone 


MARIA LAQUEUR, Associate Publisher 
THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, PRE-1956 


IMPRINTS 
5211 Chevy Chase Parkway N W 


Washington DC 20015 

(202) 364.0863 

The National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints is published from the 
offices of Bemrose Publishing, 90/91 Great Russell Street, London WC1 
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Number One...in more ways than one 


According to the Encyclopedia Buying Guide, inde- 
pegeent surveys of United States and Canadian public 
ibrarians indicate a strong preference for World Book. 


The Guide also reports that a study conducted by the 


Information Center of the Chicago Public Library 
shows: 


“World Book was at the top of the (Information 
Center’s) list of the most heavily used reference 
sources.” 


After a close and comparative evaluation of 36 ency- 
clopedias, the Encyclopedia Buying Guide gives World 
Book nine EXCELLENT ratings, compared with six, 
three, one and one for its principal competitors. World 
Book is deemed EXCELLENT in the categories of 
Scope, Authority, Reliability, Recency, Objectivity, 
Clarity, Accessibility, Graphics, and Physical Format. 
And it is also rated reasonable in terms of cost. The 
Guide concludes: 


*& “World Book is, page for page, the best encyclope- 
dia on the market today.” 


First with librarians because it’s first in library usage. 


be the number-one selling encyclopedia in the worle 





First with people everywhere from early grade schoo 
level through high school and beyond, as it continues tı 


When considering encyclopedias for your library 


think of World Book first. 
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Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister 


third edition. R.R. Bowker. © 1981 Xerox Co 
Above quotations from Pages 353-4. 





World Book—Childcraft 


sales division of World Book, Inc. 
a Scott Fetzer company. 
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